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PREFACE. 



Although the General Intrcxluction must be left till the completion of 
the Work, it is necessary to say a few words here with regard to the 
various distinctive features of this edition, for the invention of which I am 
chiefly responsible. The guiding principle, which has been kept in view 
thi'oughout, is the treatment of Shakespeare s work as that of a di*amatist, 
whose plays were intended not to be n^ad as poetical exercises, but to l)e 
represented by living men and women before a general audience. Mr. 
Irving having, in liis Introduction, treated Shakespeare as a ])laywright, 
that is to say a practical writer of plays, it is not necessary for me to 
say any more on this point. I would simply point out that, in accordance 
with this pi'inciple, there will l)e found in tjji.s edition .moi*e exiJicit stage 
directions than there are in other modern editions of Shakespeare. But 
they are not so many as might Ih) expected^, lij: cause, after all, Shake- 
speare*s text contains in itself the best st^ge directipn?, .and l>ecause 
many points Ijearing upon gesture or l>y-plfiy.9f th§ actor have l>een 
pointed out in the notes. Again, before adopting any emendation, the 
fact that the w^ords have to 1x5 spoken and not i*ead has always In^en 
borne in mind; and therefore no alteration of the t<?xt has been made 
without considering the requirements, not only of the sense and metre, 
but also of what may be called the dramatic rhythm; that is to say, the 
rhythm which the sentiment or passion of the words may retjuire in 
order to be spoken with due dramatic eft'ect. The superiority of Shake- 
speare as a dramatist can only be fully appreciatc^l by reading his plays 
aloud; and thereof ore eveiy assistiince has l)(»en given to the readei* by 
marking those words, or syllabh^s, which, contrary to ordinary usjig*', 
are to be accented by the speaker. 
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It is witli the object of assisting those wlvo read Shakespeare aloud, 

either in private <jr in public, that those pass^iges which may Ih.^ omitted 

in the recitation or representation of the plays, as suggested by Mr. Ir\'ing, 

have been marked in a clear and simple manner. Mr. C. Flower of 

Stratfoi'd-on-Avon has published some twenty of the plays separately, 

in which the passages generally omittiMl on tht» sUige are printed in a 

smaller type; but tliere has brm hitherto no edition in which this 

practice has })een a^lopted tln-oughout. Some of Shakespeare's plays 

have l>een alremly published by Mr. Irving as prepared by him for 

<lramatic purpcxses; but th(» passages omittiMl in this edition will not be 

found always to correspond with those omitted in Mi*. Irving's Lyceum 

editions, and, of coui'se, tlie transpositions of scenes cannot 1k3 marked. 

In fact this edition does not preten<l to l)e, as many paragraphs in the 

newspapers have announced, an acting edition of Shake.speare; but what 

we do claim for it is that, wliile giving the wliole of Sliakespeares text, 

anyone with the aid of this edition could easily prepare an acting vei-sion 

of any of the plays either for privatt^ or public rei)resentation ; and also 

that it affords most necessjiry help to those who wish t<j read Shakespeare 

aloud, either, at home (\K <>",t'ji' phxtfoi*m. It need scarcely hi) pointed out 

that thes(/ Ottiii^on^ ariyTjot jJiin'tly sucli as would l»e made in a so-called 

" Bowdlerized '"^ "V^itioyl J jlftjt: the pjissiiges placed between l)rackets are 

• • * *.* • • • 
those which. m'a\',VJfh<>^i^ «"v detriment to the story or action of the 

play, be left (|li{rJ^A\ijiJi4V ^ho, without any practical knowledge or stage 
experience, 1ms tried to an-ange a scene of Shakespeare for the puiix)se of 
public reading, will know how difficult it is to mark the omissions which 
are necessiiry without interrupting the sequence of the story, or obscuring 
its inti»lliiribilitv. 

The treatment of words ending in rd has been slightly different from 
that employed by most mcMlern editoi's. The First F'olio (1G2.S) h»is l>een 
followed, except in very few inst^ineeH. With regard to the elision of 
the final syllable of such words, not only in the verse poHions but 
also in the prose portions of the plays, the gi*eatest care would seem 
to have l)een exercised by the editors of the First Folio; a mast impor- 
tant point, it need scarcely be said, as far as the actor or speaker of 
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tli*.^ vei'se is concerned. In the prose portions tlie final ed seems to l)e 
generally elide<l when the speaker is speaking familiarly. It may l)e 
therefore as well to note that, wherever it is not elided in this edition, 
the syllable cfl is supposed to be pronounced l)y the read(?r. Words 
ending in ioiiy as "action," "confusion," &c., must not be pronounced in 
the usual slovenly way in vogue nowadays, as if they were spelt 
*' acshun," " confushun,'* but as if the ion were the two last syllables 
of a dactyl. If attention is not paid to this rule, some of the lines of 
Shakespeai*e will be cui*tailed of one syllable where the pixjt did not 
intend it. 

The foot-notes have been confined to the translation of any foreign or 
Latin words (K'curring in the text, and to the explanation of such words 
as would not l>e readily understood })y an ard'tnarj/ reader: the object 
Ixjing to prevent the necessity of turning to the notes, at the end of each 
play, for explanation of any one woi*d the meaning of which such reader 
miifht not know. The numWr of such foot-notes has been limited as 
much as possibh*; but it was thought bettei* to err on the side of explain- 
ing too many words rather than tiK) few, although such explanations will 
doubtless seem qmU' inniecessaiy to those who are well acquainted with 
the language of Shakespeai*e. 

For the convenience of the student, as well as of the general reader, 
the Introductions have been divided into three heads: (1) "The Liteiiiry 
History," which treats of the various early editions of the plays and the 
soui-ce whence the plot, or dialogue, may have K»en wliolly, or in part, 
Ixn-njwed. (2) " The Stage History," — which 1 regi-et to say is, in many 
cases, very scanty, as we have so few early records of the repn^sentations 
of Shakespeare's plays — giving an account of any remarkable stage 
versions of the plays which may have been prcnluced, as well as some 
notice of the most remarkable i)erformances and of any nottible cast. 
(8) "The Critical Remarks," in which I have purposely abstjiined from 
quoting the criticisms of othera. It appears to me that such a practice 
is neither advantageous to the reader, nor to the writers from whom 
such criticism, necessarily more or less mutilated, may lie taken; and 
I venture to pi-esume that an editor who has l)t»en studying a ])lay 
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closely, and living, as it were, with the various characters, ought to 
have something worth saying on his own account without giving the 
opinions of others. 

For the Time Analysis given at the Ix^ginning of each play I am 
indebted to Mr. P. A. Daniel's work on that sulyeet, for which all students 
of Shakespeare shoukl feel gi-ateful to the author. 

With regard to the text itself it is, as will be seen, no mere reprint of 
any fonner edition, though we have taken as our model Dyce (third 
edition), who seems to hit the just medium between slavish adherence to 
the old copies and a reckless adoption of modem emendations. The early 
printed Quartos of Shakespenre's plays, nearly all of which were surrep- 
titiously published, are, no doul>t, of great value in correcting some of the 
erroi^s in the Fii-st Folio, and in supplying passages omitted in that edition, 
which was mainly founded on the copies of the plays that existed in the 
theatre of which Shakespeare had been part manager. In all cases where 
the original text either of Quaiiios or Folios has not been followed, 
rejusons have been given for such a course in the notes; and whenever 
we have ventured to print any original emendation, the fact has l)een 
pointed out in the list of such emendations appended to each play; so 
that the critical reader may see at once what innovations have been 
intro<luced into this text. They will Ix* fomid to be comparatively few, 
and we trust, in no case, will Ije considered rash or unnecessary. Great 
atti'ution ha,s been paid to the punctuation of the text, a point neglected 
by some nuMlem etlitoi's, especially with regard to the use of commas, 
which are most important as guides to the reader or reciter, and to the 
actor are pasitively necessary. 

The maps to Ixj found prefixed to the notes of many of the plays are, 
it Ls believed, quite a new featurc. They will be found useful for the 
purposes of reference in the historical plays, and will enable the reader 
to follow the incidents of those plays with greater ease; while even 
in the non-historical plays, they will serve to illusti^ate some of the 
notes. 

As for the notes themselv<'S, I should have liked to have separated 
those which relate purely to discrepancies or errors in the various texts, 
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as well as those which relate to (questions of grammar or philology, from 
the genei*al notes. But it was thought advisable, after mature eoiisideiti- 
tion, not to make any such distinction. No difficulty has been con- 
sciously shirked; while it has been borne in imnd that the difficulties, 
which may exist for the general reader who is unacquainted ^\'ith the 
literature of the Elizalx^than age, might easily escape the notice of those 
familiar with such literature. In a work like this, intended for the 
general public, it is better, perhaps, that the not^rs should be too many 
rather than too few. In all cases where it is possible, Shakespeai'e's 
meaning luis been explained by reference to some one or other of his 
conti^mporaries; and, whenever pi'acticable, all (flotations have been taken 
froiu the works of the author (juoted, and have lx*en carefully verified. 
The notes referring to subjects connected witli natural history or bottmy 
have been made ampler tlian is usual in most editions: for Shakespeare's 
references to thtj animals and plants of his native laud cannot but Ix' 
interesting to the general reader, if only as showing how cl'^sely he 
obs<»rv('d objects in the country, and studied them with as much loving 
att<:'ntion as he did the eharaetei*s of men and women in the town. Manv 
of the popular supei*sti tic )ns, that existed with regard to the wild animals 
and flowers in Shakespeare's time, still exist. On this subject my obli- 
gation to such writers as Harting and Ellacoml)e will be sufficiently 
apparent from the notes. 

One word as to the notes on the Dramatis Pei-sona?, prefixed to tlie 
historical plays. Richard II. had already l)een printed when, in pre- 
paring the notes for King Jolm, it occurred to me that it would be 
very advantageous to give all the infomiatiim referring to the Dramatis 
Persona^ together at the begimiing of the notes. In order to accomplish 
this the publishers did not hesitate to lecast all the notes of Richard II., 
though tlK'V had already }x?en stereotyped. This is only one of many 
instances in which they have sj)ared neither trouble nor expense to carry 
out the various details of the plan suggested by me. Mr. George Russell 
French's excellent lx)ok, Shakespeariana Genealogiea, suggested this idea 
to me; and if I have been able, by the assistance of other lx)oks, to 
supplement the information given by him in that valuable work, it do(?s 
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not lessen the obligation which I owe to his lal)ouivs. No pains havr 
Ijeen spared in trying to obtain the utmost accui-acy in these notes; but 
the task of ti^acing the intennarriages between the various noble fainili(»s 
during the Wars of the Roses is one of the greatest difficulty. 

The lists of words peculi*ir to each play — that is to say, the words 
which are found only in that play, or in the poems of Shakespeai-e — 
will, I ti*ust, pi-ove not merely interesting but useful to students of 
the language of Shakespeare. It will be seen that the pi'opoi'tion of 
such words is much larger in some plays tlian in others, and in those 
plays (the three pai:ts of Henrj'^ VI. for insttince), of which we know 
♦Shakespeare to have Wen only part author, it is possible that, tlii-ougli 
the medium of the words distinctly peculiar which occur in those 
plays, we may be a.ssistc»d in the solution of tin* vexed question as to 
who wert* his collal>oratoi>>. We may Ik* able also, through the exam- 
ination of these words, to trace, in some measure, luider what litenirx' 
influence Shakespeare was whvu writing any particular play: and 
by distinguishing between those words which are merely incidenttil to 
any pailicnlar character, — such, for instance, a,s the attected pedant Holo- 
f ernes in Love's Ljil)our's Lo.st — and thase which are employed by tlh' 
*uithor, when writing as a ])oet i-ather than as a dramatist, one may 
aiTive at some interesting inti^^nal evidence as to the period of Shake- 
speare's career to which the various plays l)elong. For instance, if we 
find in any play sevei-al words used, which occm* more than once in the 
Sonnets or the Poems, we mav assij^n such a i»lay moi^e confidentlv, if tho 
other evidence, external or internal, coincides, to his earlier period. 

The plays have been arrange<l in this edition, as nearly as j)ossible in 
the oi-der in which th(\v are supposed to have been written by Shake- 
speare. But, as is well known, the opinions of the In^st authorities difli i- 
very much as to what the exact order of such an arrauu:t»ment ought to 
Ik.». Our object luis Ix^en ta give in each volume tus much variety as is 
possibles consistt»nt with those principles, to which we consider we shall 
havc^ sufficiently adhered, if we havi» kept t^)gether tho.se ])lays which 
l»elong to the three peritxls into which Shakes) )eare's litm'arv cancer is 
generally divided, viz. the early, the middle, and the last period. 
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For the delay which has oceuiTed in the production of tliis long- 
promised edition I fecur I must be held responsible. The causes wliich 
have led to such delay have been various; but it is not necessaiy for me 
to specify them. The publishers have been fortunate enough to secui-e 
the heai-ty co-operation of more than one Shakespearian scholar, whast' 
names will be a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of their work, aii<l 
without whose aid I could not have had any hope of bi-inging the work 
to a conclusion for some yeai*s to come. 

It only remains for me to express my heartiest thanks for the kind 
and courteous help aftbrded me by sucli distinguished editors of Shakr- 
spwire a.s Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and Dr. Funiivall, and others, to whom 
gniteful acknowledgment will bt» more fitly made at the conclusion oF 
the work. 

Finally, *is gratitude is said to be "a lively sense of favours U) come,' 

1 will thank, by anticipation, those who shall be kind <»nough to correct 

any erroi-s they may detect in this edition, or to supply any informatitm 

on points left partially or wholly unexplained. Any connnunications 

addressed either to the publishei'S or to me shall receive the fullest 

attention. 

F. A. MARSHALL. 

London, November^ 1887. 
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Mtr. O. then, I lee. Queen Mab hath bean with you. 

Act IL scene 2. line 33, . .199 

Jiff. O Romeu, Romeo! whrrvfire art thou Kumeo? 
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Act IL Hcene 4. lines 150, 151, . . 205 

Mtr. Fanwell, ancient ladj; farewtrll,- \itimging\ 
ladj. ladj, Uilj. 

Ai-t III. Kene 1. line 130, . 210 

ZtrfM. N'ow, Tjrlmlt, take the " ▼illain ' twck aftmin. 
Act III. ricene 3. linen 74, 75, . .215 

Fn. L. Kcimcn. aiiitf '.—Thou « il( be Ukiii 

.A.ct III. scene 5. line 51, . . 218 

J Hi. i>. think'nt thou we nhall ever meK axaiii? 

At^ IV. Hcene 1. line 121, . . 223 

Jtd. Girv me, girv ntf ! <>, t«Il itnl in>f t>f fcnr ! 



Act IV. scene 3. line 5S, 

JhX. KomtNi! I come. Thia do 1 drink ti> thre. 

Act V. scene 1. line 37, . 

Htmt. 1 do nmemlitrr an aiHithentrr. 

Act V. scene 3. line 72, . 

IHir. O. I am «laiu ! 

Act V. Hcene 3. line 121,. 

Fri. L. Halnt Fianci* he my «iietf<1 ! 

Act V. scene 3. lines 309, 310, . 

Printf. For lu'Trr wai a dturjr of m«irf « iw 
Than thin of .Tuliet and her Komeo. 
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KING HENRY VI.-PART I. 



Act I. ticeue 1. line IH, . . . 26.') 

Exr. Henry in dead, ami neter »hall ruvite. 

Act I. scene 2. lines 7»> 78, . . 261* 

/*Mr. Lo. whiliit I waite<l <>u my teuiler lam)ll^ 
Aiul U» ■un'n iHirchiuK hnit diiiplay'd my oheekii, 
(itKl't moiher deignetl to appear to me 



At'i I. scene 3. lines 45- 47, 

GUf. What! am I diir'd and U-nnleil to my face? 
I>raw, men. for all thl* i>rivi|i'Ke«I place: 
Klue coata to tairuy — lYient. )M*»are yunr lieard. 

Act I. scene 4. line 11,. 

Jf. fJun. In .Tfinder tower, to o Vnieer the city. 

Act II. scene 1. lines 26, 27, 

Tal. God ia our furtreMi, in whope conquerlnic name 
liCt uw n*>lre t<i wale their tliuty )»ulwarks. 

Act IF. scene 3. lines 16, 17, 

(ViMnf. I* this the TallKtt. no much feared aliniail 
That with hi* name the mothen rtill their liabet? 

Act IL scene 5. line 122, 

Plan. Here die* the duvky torch of Mortimer. 
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Act III. Hccne 3. line 1, . . iUO 

Put. Diuiiay mit, |>rince«, at thii accidmt. 



Act IV. scene 1. lines 45, 46, 
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King. Htain to thy countr} men, thou hear'nt thy doom! 
It4< iiackiuff, thereforr, tliou that wait a kuiifht. 



Act IV. scene 5. lines 1,2, 

Tat. o youiiff John Talhttt! I diii nend for thef 
To tutor thee in rtnitaKeiiii <>f wnr. 
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Act IV. scene 7. line 32, . . 302 

Tal. Now my old iinn* arc ynunx .lohn Tid)M>t*t >{rave. 

Act V. scene 3. lines 110, 111, (/Ctchhiff) 306 

Snf. 8ay, gentle princcM, mould you not rappoM 
Your UmilaKe happy, to U' made a 4|n«^u? 

Act V. scene 5. lines 1, 2, . .310 

King. Your wondrouH rare deacriptiini. nolde earl. 
Of Iieanteonii Mancanft hath aat4)niiih'd me. 

Act V. scene 5. line 103, . . .311 

.Suf. ThuM HufTolk hath im'Tail'd. 



SHAKE SPE ABE AS A PLAYWBIGHT. 



««»- 



I daresay that it will appear to some readers a pn)fanation of the 
luiine of Shakespeare to couple with it the title of playwright. But 
I have chosen this title for my iiitro<luction because I am anxious to 
show that with the mighty genius of the poet was united, in a i-emark- 
able degree, the capacity for writing plays intended to be acted as well 
as read. One often finds that th(» very pei'sons wlio claim most to 
reverence Shakespeare, not only as a ptxit but also as a dramatist, 
carrv tliat reverence to such an extent that thev would ahnost forbid 
the representation of his plays upon the st^ge, except under conditions 
which are, if not impossible, certainly impmcticable. 

Shakespeare was one of the most practical dramatists which the world 
lias ever seen, and this notwithstanding that he lived in an age when 
the <lnxwljacks which existed to the proper representation of stngt? plays 
wen* very many. It must not 1x5 thought that in claiming for him 
this quality one necessarily detracts, in the slightest degree, from his 
gi'eiiter qualities as a poet. But surely the end of all plays is to Vm' 
acted, and not to be simply reail in the study. It is no reproach 
against a dramatist, whose object it is to produce plays, that he should 
prove himself a good plaj'^vright; for that is only equivalent to stiying 
that he does his work well. Indeed there is no reason whv we should 
pmise him as a dittmatist if his plays will not bear acting. During 
his lifetime Shakespeare took extraoi^dinaiy pains to prevent his plays 
being published: not that he feared the litei-ary test, l>ut because 
it diminished their value as works for the stjige, inasmuch as it enabled 
other companies, in which he was not interested, to act them without 
his deriving any profit. It is quite pos.sible that, had Shakespeare lived, 
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he would have brouglit out an edition of his plays as litei-ary works, 
iiud would have be^stowed upon their revision the gi*eatest care. But, 
unfoi'tinmtely, if such wjis his pui-pose, he did not live to fulfil it; and 
the conse<|uence is that to the actoi's, and not to the ingenious pub- 
lLshei*s who " conveyed " his plays into print, we owe the preservation 
of the complete* dramatic works of William Shakespeare. If his plays 
had not bt»en successful in the staging, if they had not l>een frequently 
represented in action, we may venture to say that only a very few 
of them would have come down to us. It was surely on account 
of their popularity as acting plays that they were published without 
the author's consent. There can be no better test of the skill of a 
playwright than that his work should Idc popular, not only in his own 
time, but also with posterity, and in countries where the language 
in which he wi-ote is almost im known. It must l>e admitted that 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, were considered superior to 
Shakespeare by many persons, lM)th during his lifetime and for some 
considerable time after his death. Yet, as far as we can di.scover, in 
his own day, Shakespeare more than held his own: and, with the 
exception of a period aft^a" the Restoration, when the worst taste in 
di*amatic literature prevailed, Shakespeare's popularity has ever since 
incivased; while that of Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Marlowt*, 
Chapman, and all his other contemporaries, has declined, till, at the 
present time, their plays have almost ceased to 1k» represent(Ml on 
the stage. 

It is foi-tunate that we have the means of practically testing 
Shakes^K^are's excellence as a playwright by comparing his work with 
the old plays which he used lus materials. Take, for example, "The 
Taming of the Shrew%" in which, a,s Shakespeare's adaptation resem- 
bles the original so very clasely both in plot and in the principal 
charactt»rs, we have a very gixxi opiX)i't\mity of judging his capacity 
by reading the old play side by side with his own. In Mr. Marshall's 
noti»s to this edition there will be found many instjinces of the skill 
which Shakespeare has shown, not only in important modifications in 
the language of that play, but also in the action. In King John 
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and King Lear it is scarcely possible to recognize the crude originals 
as transfoiiiied by Shakespeare's genius. There are, indeed, many 
plays which, though not suggested by the work of other di*auiatists, 
as far as we know, were foimded on stories which fortunately liave 
been pi'eserved to us. In these we can see with what unerring tact 
Sliakespeare selected the most effective incidents for treatment on the 
stage, with what wide and deep knowledge of human nature he brought 
to life the characters of history, and how thoroughly he knew the 
«;:reatest secret of a successful dramatist — how to enlist the sympathies of 
an audience for his hero or heroine, without making them prodigies 
of consistent virtue. It is with Shakespeai'e's heix>es and heroines, 
as it is in real life; those we love the Ixjst have the least pi^etension 
to perfection; we love them all the more for their inconsistencies and 
their faults; perhaps Inicause their very <Uifects make us acknowh^dge 
them the more readily as our fellow-creatures. In this human imper- 
fection of character lies much of the fascination of Hamlet. Equally 
striking is the effective use which »Shakespeai*e makes of a situation, 
when he finds one in the stoiy on which he has founded his plot, 
or invents one for himself. In nothing is the instinct of a true 
dramatist more forcibly exemplified. It is a common experience that 
a play which is excellent in all other I'espects, often falls short of 
success because the writer either fails to recognise a situation, when 
it natui'ally occui-s, or, if he do recognise it, is unable to turn it to 
the best account. 

Of the stage tiuditions of Shakespeare we know nothing, though 
we are told they descended from Burbage, Taylor, and Lowin to 
Davenant, and were given by him to Bettei-ton. For fifty yeai-s 
Betterton held the position of the greatest actor of his day; and 
•luring that half-century, although the prejudices and predilections 
of the literary taste of the day were alike hostile to Shakespeare's 
works, Betterton liad only to appear in Mercutio, Macbeth, or, above 
all, in Hamlet to draw the town. It was not till after the Restoiuticm 
that the idea seems generally to have prevailed that Shakespeai-e 
wanted improving: that, in order to be acted, his plays nmst be adapted 
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by some literary geuius of that day. Even Dryden, great poet as he 
was, and sincere admirer of Shakespeare, did his best to spoil The 
Tempest; while such inferior men as Davenant, Crowne, and, later 
on. Gibber, found a congenial task in degrading as much as possible 
the poetry of Shakespeare to the level of commonplace. Anyone 
who is interested in these lalx)urs will find the fniits of them in 
such pieces as 13avenant s Law against Lovers (a fusion of Measure 
for Measure and Mivch Ado), and his version of Macbeth; Crowne s 
Miseries of Civil War (Henry VI.): Colley Cibber's Papal Tyranny 
(Kinff John), and his bombastic Richard III. Even in Ganicks 
day the public, which eagerly applauded his acting, and welcomed his 
purer and wholesomer style of dramatic art, continued to tolerate 
mutilated versions of the works of our greatest dramatist; Garrick 
himself supplying a version of Romeo and Juliet. There is an old 
engraving representing Mr. Holman and Miss Bininton in the scene 
at Capulet's tomb. Underneath this picture ai*e these lines: — 

Jiilit>t. — You fright me . . . Spe;ik . . . O, k't me hear some voice 

Besides my own in this drear vault of death, 

Or I shall faint. . . Supix)i-t me . . . 
RotiH-o.— . . O, I cannot . . I h«ave no strength . . but want 

Tliy feeble aid. . . Cruel poison I 

SUAKESPEARE. 

It will puzzle the reader to find this passage in any edition of 
the dramatist; and yet there is no doubt that many persons in all iinio- 
cence accepted these words a.s having been written by Shakespeare. 

It is well known that for many years Cobbers Richard III. 
was the only version of that play with which the majority of Eng- 
lishmen were acquainted; indeed, Porson said tliat for one man who 
knew Shakespeare's play there were more than ten who knew only 
Gibbers: and th<; inflated commonplaces of the latter were accepted 
as the work of the great poet himself. 

All the principal comedies were, at one time or other, most reck- 
lessly manipulated ; while of the tragedies, Romeo and Juliet, Lear, and 
Macbeth suffered much from these improvei's of our poet. Perhaps, if 
we were a.sked to name the ideal representative of Hamlet, we should say 
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Betterton was the actor who seeius to liave satisiied most fully the fasti- 
dious i-equireuients of such intellectual lights as Drydeii, Steele, and Pope, 
aud who enjoyed the advantage, as has already l)een said, of having 
received, only at second hand, the poets own ideas as to the mode of 
realizing on tlic stage his great creation. Yet to those who have always 
been ready to believe that Betterton, even when comparatively an old 
man, was the best representative of Hamlet, it is humiliating to lind, on 
examining the acting text which was in use at his theatre, that the 
givatest liberties wei-e taken with the author s language. In many plays 
of Shakespeare the omission of passages, the moditication of certtiin 
words or phrases, and the transposition of sonu» scenes, are all absolutely 
necessiiry before they cun be acted; but the popular tnste nowadays 
would not permit an actor to take such libeHies with the text as were 
once thought not only pardonable but connnendable; and indeed, the 
more the actor plays Shakesi>eare, the more he nmst be convinced that 
to attcmi)t to improve the language of our givutest dramatist is a very 
hopeless task. 

Much objection has Ijeen nuule to the employment of the sister arts 
of music and painting in the stage representation of Shakespeare, and to 
the elalxjrate illustrations of the countries in which the various scenes 
are laid, or of the dress and suiToundings of the different characters. 
I <lo not contend that a play, fairly acted, cannot be fully effective 
without any of these aids and adjuncts. But, practically, their value has 
ceased to be a matter of opinion ; they have become necess^iry. They aiv 
dictated bv the imblic taste of the (lav — not by the desire for mere 
scenic display, but that demand for finish in details which has grown 
with tile development of art in all its j)hases. A painter who should 
neglect tioithful detail, however broad and powerful his method, would 
nowadays Ijc expose<l to severe criticism. This is not a pnK>f of 
decadence; it is a striving after completeness. The stage has become 
not only a mirror of the passions, but also a nursery of the arts, for 
here students of the past learn the fonn and colour of the costumes 
and the decorations of distant ages. To all this there are clear limits. 
It is not always possible to reproduce an historic period with (exactness. 
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Mactjeth, and Lear and Hamlet Ix-liing to historj* too remote f« r 
fidelity of wjstume. But a periixl has, in such cases, to be chosen and 
followed with on.scientious thon>iighnes.s. tempere*! by discrimination. 
AU»ve all, the itrs^iurces of the picturesque must l»e wholly sul»ordinatr 
U} the play. Mere pageant apart from the storj' has no place in Shake- 
sp:an?, although there may be a succession of truthful and harmonious 
pictures which shall neither hamper the natural action, nor distract the 
judgment fnim the actr^rs ait. In fine, there is nn occasion to aix>h>gizr 
for the svst^^m of decfiitition. Time criticism liegins when the maimgia* 
winnes oninment U) excess, for then he sins acminst the laws of l»eautv as 
well iLS against the jx)et. Tried by this standai-d, a .successful representa- 
tion of a Shakespeare play may Ije ranked as a worthy tribute to the 
genius which commands the homage of all art. and which has laid 
on us the memoi*able injunction of *' an honest nieth(Kl, as wholes<.»me as 
sweet, and by very much more han<lsome than tine." — (Handet, ii. 2. 

i<K>-lf)7.) 

I suj>pos<; the v«'Xed (juestion whether fehakesjx'are <]islikeil his voca- 
tion as nn actor will never pa.ss out of the region of controvei'sy. Wi' 
shall always lx> told that the lament in the Sonnets over the *' public 
means which public mannera breeds " marked the poet's seii.se of his own 
degifulation on the stiige. But against this theory I would enter an 
eariH'st protiist. First, l)ecause it is by no means established that the 
allusions in the Sonnets are personal to Shakespeare; and, secondly, 
U'caihsii they an; wholly inconsisti^nt with his mastt»rly exposition of the 
aet^)r's ni-t in Hamlets well-known speech to the players. (Jn the first 
|M)int then; is undeniably a conflict of cultivated opinion; on the secontl 
tliei-4^ is not, an<l cannot Ik.*, any <lisputc» whatever. The playei'S are "the 
jibstnu't nnd brief chronicles of the time." It is their noble function to 
hold the mirror uj) to nature:" and the whole scope and .subtlety of 
their art receive from Shakespeare the most apt, elo(|Uent, and compn»- 
liensivi' (letinitioTi. No player, who despise<l his cnlling, and solemnly 
ehnrgi'd foitune with the "harmful deeds" which that calling compelled 
him t.o commit, couM have put u])on immort^il record this vindication of 
the nrt which was both his pride and his livelihood. No doubtful ex])res- 
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sion which escaped hiui can be set against the weight of his own 
authority. You might as well say that Macbeth's 

poor player 
That 8ti*ut8 and frelA kiii huur ui)ou the stage 
And then is heani no more. 

— Mafl)eth, V. ;-). :24-2a 

is a lit companion for the '* idiot," in the same speech, whose bile is " full 
of sound and fuiy, signifying nothing," and that such s^nnl»ols are appro- 
priate to the undying fame of Roscius or Burbage, of David Garrick or 
Edmund Kean. **lf there is amongst th<» defective recor<ls of the poet's 
life," says Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, '* one feature demanding special respect, 
it is the unflinching courage with which, notwithsttmding Ins desin* for 
s(x;ial position, he braved public opinion in favour of a ctmtinued adher- 
ence U) that which he felt was in itself a noble profession, and this at a 
time when it was not merely despLsetl but surrounded by an aggn^ssive 
fanaticism that ja'ohibited its exercise' even in his own native town." 
Tlie stiige cannot be dissociated from Shakespeare, either as the jx>et or 
as the man. It wils the lever with which he moved the worW; and, 
while we accord to him the supremacy of literature, it is but just to 
rememl)er the practical aid he derived from his judgment and exp<'rience 
as playwright and' player. 




LOVE'S LABOUE'S LOST. 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

F. A. MARSHALL. 



DRAMATIS PERSON^.i 



Lords attending on the Princess of France. 



Ferdinand, King of Navarre. 

BlRON,*-* \ 

LoN(}AViLLE,^ > Lords attending on the King. 

DUMAIN, / 

BOYET,* 

Mkrcade,^ 

Don Adriano de Armado," a Sixuiiard. 

Sir Nathaniel, a Curate. 

H0LOFERNE8, a Schooluuwter. 

Dull, a C'onst-ible. 

(JosTARD,^ a Clown. 

MoTU,^ P^'^f^^" t<> Arinado. 

A Forf:ster. 



Princess of France. 

RoSiVLINE,'-* \ 

Maria, > Liidies attending on the Princess. 

KjVTUARINE, ) 

Jaquenetta, a Country Wench. 

Tjonls, Attendants, &c. 



The Scene is laid in Navarre. 



Historical Period: about the year 1427.'** 



TIME OF ACTION, 
Two Days : "— Fii-st day, Acts I. and II.; Second day, Acts III. to V. 



I Dramatis Personj;: first emimcratcil by Rowe. 

* BiKdN, 8i>elt Beroiene in Q. 1. F. 1, Q. 2: the accent ii 
invariably on the last syllable. On the title-pages of the 
two plays of Chapman founded on the history of the 
celebrated Due De Biron, the name is spelt in both in- 
stances Byron. 

* LoNOATii.Li!. spelt LongavUl in Q. 1, K. 1, Q. 2; made 
to rhyme with HI in iv. 3. 123. 

* BoYET, pronounced with the accent on the last syl- 
lable ; made to rhyme to debt in v. 2. 334. 

* Mkrcade, printed Marcadt in Qq. and Ff. 
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* Arxado, sometimes written Armatho; in Q. Land 
F. 1 often called the Bmgrfart. 

7 CostarI). often calleti in Q. 1, F. 1 limply Clown. 

> MoTU. Grant White suggests that Moth should be 
written Mote^ " as it was dearly that pronounced." Cer- 
tainly viote is written moth both by Q. l and F. 1. in 
iv. 3. 161. 

• Rosaline, made to rhyme with thit^, iv. 3. 221. 

10 See Hunter's Illustrations, vol. i. p. 257 and note 41. 
H This is Mr. P. A. Daniel's calculation , and is mani- 
festly right 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

Love's Labour 's Lost wjw jmblished for the 
tiret time in quarto with the following title: — 

**A 1 Pleasant | Conceited Comedie | called 
i Loues laljors lost. | As it was presented be- 
fore her Highnes I this last Christmas | Newly 
correcte<l and augmented | By W. Shakespere. 
I Imprinted at London by W. W. \ for Cuth- 
bert litirbif, 1598." 

Tlie folio edition is, more or less, a reprint 
of this fpiarto, differing mainly in its being 
divided into acts. The Cambridge editors add, 
"and as usual inferior in accuracy;" but in 
tliat sweeping judgment I cannot agree. ^ In 
Hume cases the readings of the Quarto are pre- 
ferable, in others those of the Folio. The 
Secon<l (Juarto (Q.2) is reprinted from the 
First Folio. 

It hekivA the following title : — 

"Loues Labours lost. | A wittie and plea- 
sant I (X)medie, | As it was Acted by his Ma- 
iesties Seruants at | the Blacke- Friers and the 
GIoIh?. I Written \ By William Sliakespeare. | 
Loudon, I Printed by W. S. for John Smeth- 
tricte, and are to be | sold at his shop in Saint 
Dunstones Church -yard vnder the Diall. | 
1631." 

The date of this play may be fixed with 
tolerable accuracy about 1589-90. It cer- 
tainly is one of Shakespeare's earliest, if the 
evidence, afforded by metre and style, is worth 
anything. As compared with The Comedy of 
Errors, Love*8 Labour's Lost has nearly twice 
as many riiymed lines as blank verse, while 
the former play has only one rhyme in three. 
In the scarcity of eleven-syllable lines among 



' See Mr. Fumivall'i admirable analyiis of the differ- 
«Bcei between Q.1 and F.l« in hit "Forewords" to Grigga' 
Faoimileof Q.I. 



the blank verse ; in the quantity of doggerel 
and of alternate rhymes, this play bears the 
usual characteristics of Shakespeare's eitrliest 
style more stn)ngly marked than The Comedy 
of En-ors or The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
The allusions contained in Love's Labour's 
Lost, which help to settle the date of it, are 
the references to "Bankes's horae" (i. 2. 57), 
whose fii"8t exhibition is said to liave been in 
1589; to **Monarcho," a crazy Italian,* so called 
because he claimed to be the monarch of the 
world, to whom allusions may be found in an 
epitiiph by Churchyard (1580), and in A Brief 
Diacoui-se of the Spanish State, 4to, 1590; as 
well as the adoption by Shakespeare of names 
for some of his principal character from those 
of pei*sons who figured jirominently in Frencli 
politics from 1581 to 1590, such as Biron, 
Longaville, Dimiain (Due du Maine). (See S. 
L. Lee's communication, given in Fumi^^dl'8 
"Forewords" to Facsimile of First Quarto.) 

Tliis pLiy is mentione<l, in 1598, by two 
writers ; by Meres in the well-known passage 
in Palladis Tamia, and by Robert Tofte in 
a poem called Alba: or the Months Minde 
of a Melancholy Lover, who speaks of it as a 
play he "once did see," implying that he saw 
it some time before. Dr. Grosart, in his edi- 
tion of Robert Southwell's poems (written 
about 1594), professes to find an adaptation of 
a passage from this play (iv. 3. 350-353) in a 
description of the eyes of our Saviour. Dnim- 
mond of Hawthomden enumemtes among 
the books he read in 1006, Loues Labors 
Lost. 

As to the source from which Shakespeare 
derived the story of Love's Labour 's Lost, no- 



s His real name was Bergamasco, as appears from A 
Brief Discourse of the Spanish State, Ac, 4to, quoted by 
Staunton. * 
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tiling is known. No older play on the same 
subject has yet been discovered, nor any story 
uix>n which it could have been founded.^ 
Undoubtedly it was revised and altered by 
Shakespeare, considerably, between the date of 
its first production and that of its publication. 
The last two acts, especially, bear unmistak- 
able marks of the author's revision. The lines 
(iv. 3. 299-304)^ are evidently the first ver- 
sion of the subsequent lines 320-323, and 
350-353; as are the lines v. 2. 827-832,2 of 
lines 850-863 in tlie same scene. In both 
cases the earlier versions are very much in- 
ferior to the later amplifications. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Very little is known of the stage history of 
this play. From the title-page of the first 
quarto we know that it was acted at court at 
Christmas, 1597, before Queen Eliz«'ibeth; that 
it was revived in 1604 we know fi*oni a letter' 
of Sir Walter Cope, addressed to Lord Cran- 
borue, and endorsed 1604 

'*I have sent and been all this morning 
hunting for pLiyei's, jugglers, and such kind 
of creatures, but find them hard to find; 
wherefore, leaving notes for them to seek me, 
Burbage is come, and says there is no new 
play which the queen hath not seen; but they 
have revived an old one, called Love* Lahore 
Loity which for wit and mirth he says will 
please her exceedingly. And this is appointed 
to be played to-morrow night at my Lord of 
Southampton's, unless you send a writ to re- 
move the corpus cum causa to your house in 
Strand. Burbage is my messenger. Beady at- 
tending your pleasure. — Yours most humbly, 
Walter Cope." 

No mention of this play having been acted 
occurs in Henslowe's Diaiy, 1591-1609, nor 
in Pepys, nor in Grenest, whose work em- 
braces the period between 1660 and 1830. In 

1 Hunter givei a pauage from Monstrelet, In which a 
payment of " two hundred thousand gold crowns " by the 
King of France to Charles, King of Nararre, is spoken of. 
See it 1. 129-132, in the note on wliich passage I have 
giren the quotation in f uU. 

s The references here are to the lines in the Globe Edi- 
tion, as in this edition the redundant lines are omitted 
altogether. 

* Ingleby's Centorie of Prayse, second edition, p. 02. 
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October, 1839, under the management of 
Madame Yestris, Love's Labour's Lost was 
played at Coveut Garden; the cast of tliis 
performance, as given in Duncombe's acting 
edition, included, among other well-known 
names, Mr. Harley s^DonAdriatio^ Mr. Keeley 
as Costard, Mrs. Nisbett as the Princeu, and 
Madame Yestris as Rosaline. It was also acted 
in 1853 at Sadlers Wells, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Phelps, who himself took the 
part of Don Adriano,* I can find no instance 
of its subsequent representation in our time. 

Genest mentions a ])lay called Students, and 
dated 1762, but never acted. He says: **This 
is professedly Love's Labour's Lost adapted to 
the stage; but it does not seem to have been 
ever acted — the maker of the alteration (as is 
usual in these cases) has left out too much of 
Shakespeare, and put in too much of his own 
stuff — Biix>n is foolishly made to put on Cos- 
tard's coat — in this disguise he speaks part of 
what belongs to Costard, and is mistaken for 
him by several of the characters. The curate 
and schoolmaster are omitted, but one of the 
I>edantic speeches belonging to the latter is 
absurdly given to a player. One thing is veiy 
happily altered ; Armado's letter to the king is 
omitted as a letter, and the contents of it are 
thrown into Armado's part The cuckoo aong 
is ti-ansferred from the end of the play to the 
2d act, in which it is sung by Moth. It is 
now usually sung in As you Like it" 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

It may be difficult to point out Shakes- 
peare's best play, but there is little difficulty in 
pointing out his worst Love's Labour 's Lost, 
whether we consider it as a drama, or as a study 
of character, or as a poetical work, is certainly 
the least to be admired of all his plays. How 
little real attraction it possesses as a drama is 
proved by the fact that, during the whole 
period over which Genest's record extends, 
Love's Labour's Lost was never once acted. It 
appears to have been fortunate enough to 
please Queen Elizabeth; but considering that 
Lilly's plays found so great favour with that 



*lua indebted to the kindness of Mr. R. L. Blancliii>d 
for the above information. 
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learned and virtuous sovereign, this fact does 
not say mach for the intrinsic merits of Love's 
Labour's Lost There is scarcely one scene 
which contains any real dramatic interest 
Periiaps the best is the one, in which Biron 
overhears the confessions of love on the part 
of the king and the other two lords. His step- 
ping forth to whip hypocrisy is very amusing, 
considering that he has already confessed to 
the audience his own passion for Rosaline, and 
that he is almost immediately convicted of 
being equally false to his vows with those 
whom he has denounced, through the clumsy 
intervention of Costard and Jaqueuetta. In all 
Shakespeare's other plays, not excepting Timon 
of Athens, there is a gradually increasing dra- 
matic interest; but in this play no one who 
reads it, or who sees it acted, can care very 
much about the fate of any character in it 
None of the female characters are developed 
sufficiently to enlist our sympathies; while the 
male ones produce, for the most part, only a 
sense of weariness in the reader or spectator. 
The individuality of each character is very 
alight Biron and Boyet, Armado and Holo- 
femes, Costard and Dull, Rosaline and Maria, 
are each like faint reflections of the other; they 
run in pairs, as it were, and the power which 
should have been concentrated on the one 
IB frittered away on both. The end of the play 
is, to an audience, eminently imsatisfactory; 
no definite result is attained, and the spectator 
is simply left to imagine that, in the course of 
a year or so, the various couples, male and 
female, are joined together in holy matrimony. 
The comic element is infinitely weaker even 
than in The Two Gentlemen of Verona; while, 
for construction and situation. The Comedy of 
Errors ranks far above Love's Labour 's Lost 
It would seem that Shakespeare had two 
main objects in writing Love's Labour 's Lost; 
first^ to ridicule the euphuistic school, to sa- 
tirize the pedantic tone and tedious anti- 
theses of Lilly's plays; secondly, to laugh good- 
humouredly at the clumsy and ineffective 
pageants, which it was then the custom for 
the country people to present at the houses 
and in the ^rdens of the nobility, or at vil- 
lage fairs and festivals. One can well ima- 
gine that Shakespeare, when quite a young 



man, feeling within himself the latent power 
of a great dramatist, must have been more or 
less incensed at the ridiculous extravagance of 
the praise awarded to John Lilly, who was at 
that time, undoubtedly, the most popular play- 
wright Lilly's comedies, or whatever he was 
pleased to call them, were performed by com- 
panies of boys in the presence of her gracious 
majesty Queen Elizabeth, who led the applause. 
The laborious and sententious style of dialogue, 
the vulgarly paraded scholarship — if we may 
use such a term for the lavish sprinkling of 
Latin phrases,* which Lilly puts into the mouth 
of every character, whether heathen god, or 
Christian clown — the utterly affected and un- 
natural sentiments, the absence of any real 
passion, all these points were just of the nature 
which Queen Elizabeth could thoroughly ap- 
preciate. Whatever the talent of her courtiers 
might be, they were far too submissive to dis- 
pute her judgment; and the lower classes, as far 
as they took any interest in the matter, followed 
suit: so that, during the }>eriod when Shakes- 
peare was growing from boyhood to manhood, 
John Lilly was accepted as the leading drama- 
tist of the age. It cannot be denied that Lilly 
had talent, or that his plays contain, here and 
there, flashes of merit and even of poetry; but 
his was essentially a false and unwholesome 
style of writing; and, indeed, hatl it been other- 
wise, he would scarcely have found favour at 
court then, or in later days. It is also true that 
Queen Elizabeth made some pretence, at a 
subsequent time, of appreciating Shakespeare;* 

1 Dr. Landmann in hit interesting paper on " Shakspere 
and Euphuism" (New Shale. Soc. Transactions, Feb. 10, 
1822), makes the astounding statement that " Lilly's style 
is free from Latin and foreign-English, nor does he in- 
dulge m Latin quotations." No one who reads Lilly's 
plays can fail to notice the ridiculous abundance of Latin 
quotations and sentences, assigned to every character, 
without the slightest regard to their appropriateness in 
the mouth of the person who speaks them. 

s Although Queen Elizabeth's style is generally over- 
sententious and affected, yet some of her writings— her 
letter to Essex, for instance (Nugie Antiquaa, vol. i. p. 
302)— are so clear and masterly, that one cannot well 
believe she really held Lilly superior to Shakespeare. 
But her vanity was so great, that she would not show 
any marked favour to one who declined to condescend to 
such adulations as Lilly did in his Cyntliia's Revels, or 
Peele in his Arraignment of Paris. It is to Shakespeare's 
honour that his writings are nowhert' disfigured by such 
sycophancy. 
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that ifl not the question at present What I 
wish to point out is, that the extra\'agance and 
tediousness of Love's Labour's Lost may be 
attrib\ited, in a great measure, to the over- 
anxiety of a young writer to satirize one, 
whose popularity he felt to be undeserved; 
and whose superior he knew himself to be, not 
with the self-conceit of a merely clever man, 
but with the intuition of genius. Shake- 
speare, however, fell into the fault which young 
writers, actuated by similar motives, generally 
display. Uis satire was so elalx)rate, that 
it became equally tedious with that which it 
sought to ridicule. Armado is quite as great 
a bore as Sir Topluw in Lilly's Eudymion, and 
Moth may rival for his impertinence — ^in the 
strict sense of the word — any of the numer- 
ous young prodigies who, under the title of 
"pages," infest Lilly's plays. But, in spite of 
all its faults, the satire of Love's Labour 's Lost 
was, no doubt, very effective. The popularity 
of Lilly seems to have faded before the rising 
star of those dnuniitists who, like Shakes))eare, 
imitate<l his epigi'ammatic force, while they 
infuseii into thvir characters what hU wanted, 
life and nature. For some time conceits had 
their day. It wfis a long day; but, by tlie 
time Shakesi)eare's genius had begun to ma- 
ture, he was able to discard such adventitious 
aid and ornament 

The character of Holofemes has been sup- 
posed by some commentators to have been 
intended for John Florio, the author of many 
works, and especially of the well-known Ita- 
lian-English Dictionary which bears his name. 
Apart from other reasons, it may be doubted 
whether Shiokespeare would have ridiculed 
one who was so especial a prot<5ge of the Eail 
of Southampton as Florio was. It is more pro- 
biible that under cover of a character found, 
as The Pedant, in many old Italian comedies, 
Shakespeare intended to satirize the silly dis- 
play of Latinity which Lilly was so fond of 
making in his plays. Doubtless, as Dr. Ijand- 
mann points out, the Spanish bombastic style 
is more specially ridiculed in Don Aiiuado, 
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and, in the king and his coiurtiei^s, the love- 
sick affectations of the school which professed 
to follow Petrarch. 

In his ridicule of such pageants as tlie clowns 
of Warwickshire presented before their liege 
lords, Sluike8(>eare was more happy, be- 
ciiuse less tedious; of course, in the admirable 
"Clown's scenes" of Midsummer's Night's 
Dream he reaches a far liigher point tlian he 
does in this l)lay. One can easily imagine 
the humorous, thoughtful face of the young 
lad from Stratfoixl-u])on-Avoii amongKt the 
crowd of sj)ectator8 at one of those "/)/«3wa7il 
interludes;^^ one can picture him as he notes 
down in his mind the amusing blunders of the 
rustic actors, and evolves from such scanty 
materials the rich humour of " Pynimus and 
Thisbe." 

As to the bearing of this play on the social 
questions of Shakes|>eare's day, I doubt if he 
had any intention to treat such serious mattera, 
as the intellectual position of women com- 
I>ared with that of men, in the work l>efore 
us; nor can we draw any ]>ai*allel between 
this play and Tennyson's Princess, without 
stretching conjecture to unjustifiable Umits. 

In all Shakespeare's earlier plays there is 
some idea imjjerfectly worked out which foiv- 
shmlows one of his later and more perfect 
ci'eations. The weak wit-combats, if they can 
l)e called so, of Biron and Bosaline, of Boyet 
and Maria, contain the feeble embryo of those 
matchless creations, Benedick and Beatrice. 

It would be unfair to diamisB this play with- 
out noticing the great superiority, as far at 
least as })oetical merit goes, of the two last 
acts, which were, undoubtedly, much euLirged 
and improved by Shakespeare, at some i>eriod 
later than that of their original production. 
There is an elevation in the language of the 
Princess, in the last act, which belongs to a 
later period of Shakespeare's career; and some 
of Binwi's speeches contain evidence of a far 
more skilful touch, both in the metre and in 
the matter, than the writer }x>ssessed when 
executing the earlier |X)rtious of the play. 
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ACT I. 



ScESE I. The kiitg of Na- 



£iUer Fbbdisand, tioff of .Vaiuire, Biron, 

LoNOAViLLB, aad Ucmain. 
Kiiiff. Let fame, that all huiit after in their 

Live regiater'il upon our brazen tomba, 
And then gnwe us in the disgrace of de.ith; 
When, spite of oormoraut devouriag Time, 
The endeavour of this present breath may buj 
That honour which shall bate his scythe's keen 

edge, 
And make ns heira of all et«mity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors,— for so you are, 
That WOT against your own affections, 
And tlie huge armyof theworid'sdtsites, — lO 
Uur late edict shall strongly stand in force: 
Navarre shall be the wonder of the world; 
Our court shall be a little Academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art 
You three, Biron, Dumain, and Ixmgaville, 
Have sworn for three yeare' term to live with 

My fellow-Bchnlars, and to keep those statutes 
Tliat are recorded in this schedule here; 
Your oaths are passed; and now stihorribe 
your names, 



Thatbiii own handtuay strike his honour down 
That violates the smallest branch herein: ii 
If yon are arm'd to do as sworn to do, 
Subeciibe to your deep oaths, and keep it toa 
Lonff. I am resolv'd; 'tis but a three years' 
fast: 
Tlie mind sliall banquet, though the body pine: 
Fat paunches have lean pates, and dain^ bits 
Moke rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the 

Ihna. My loving lord, Dumain is mortified: 
The groeaer manner of these world's delights 
He throws u]>ou the gross world's baser slaves : 
To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die; 
With all these living in philosophy. 32 

jUiron. I can but say their (irotestation over; 
So much, dear liege, 1 have alreaiiy sworn, 
That is, to live and study here tlu:ee years. 
But there are other strict oljservances; 
As, not Ui see a woman in Uiat term. 
Which I hope well is not enrolled there; 
And one day in a week to touch uo food 
And but one meat on every day beside, to 
The which I hojie is not enrolled there; 
And then, to sleeji but three hours in the night. 
And not be seen to wink of all the da^' — 
When 1 was wont to think no liarm all night 



ACT I. Scene 1. 
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And make a dark night too of half the day— 
Which I hope well is not enrolled there: 4C 
O, these are barren tasks, too hard to keep, 
Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep! 
Kinff. Your oath is pass'd to pass away from 
these. 
Biron. Let me say no, my liege, an if you 
please: 50 

I only swore to study with your grace, 
And stay here in your court for three years' 
space. 
QZo/i^. You swore to that, Biron, and to 

the rest 
Biron, By yea and nay, sir, then I swore in 
jest 
What id the end of study? let me know. 
King. Why, tliat to know, which else we 

should not know. 
Biron. Things hid and barr'd, you mean, 

from common sense? 
Kinfj. Ay, that is study's god-like recom- 

I)enfle. 
Biron.ComQ on, then ; I will swear to study so, 
To know the tiling I am forbid to know: w 
As thus, — to study where I well may dine. 

When I to fast expressly am forbid; 
Or study where to meet some mistress fine, 
When mistresses from common sense are 
hid; 
J Or, having swoni t<K> liaixi a keeping oath, 
''Study to break it, and not break my troth. 
I If study's gain be thus, and this be so, 
^ Study knows that which yet it doth not know: 
Swear me to this, and I will ne'er say no. 
King. These be the stops that hinder study 
quite, 70 

^ And train our intellects to vain delight 

Biron. Wliy, jdl delights are vain; but that 
most vain, 
^ Which with pain purchas'd doth inherit pain: 
As, (Hiinfully to i)ore u})on a lxx)k 
To seek the light of ti'uth; while truth the 
while 
^IX>th falsely blind the eyesight of his look: 
Light seeking light doth light of light be- 
guile: 

J So, ere you find where light in darkness lies. 
Your light grows dark by losing of your eyes. 
Study me how to please the eye indeed 80 
^ By fixing it uix)n a fairer eye, 
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Who dazzling so, that eye shall be his heed, ss< 

And give him light that it was blinded by. ) 
Study is like the heaven's glorious sim \ 

That will not be deep-search'd with saucy S 

looks: * ( 

Small ^ have continual plodders ever won, / 

Save base authority from others' booka i 
These earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 't 

That give a name to every fixed star, / 

Have no more profit of their shining nights ' 

Than those that walk and wot not what they { 



are. 
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Too much to know is to know nought but fame; > 
And every godfather can give a name. f 

King. How well he 's read, to reajson against J 
reading! ( 

Jhim. Proceeded well, to stop all gooii pro-j 
ceeduig! J 

Long. He weeds the com j^iid still lets growj 
the weeding. { 

Biron. The siaing is nejir when green geese \ 
are a-breeding. ; 

Dum. How follows that? J 

Biron. Fit in his place and time. J 

Dum. In reason nothing. 
Biron. Something then in rhyme. 

King. Biron is like an envious sneaping^ frost 
That bites the first-bom infants tA 
the spring.*"^ lii 

Biron. Well, say I am ; why sliould pro^d 
summer boai^t 
Before the binls have any cause to 
sing? 

Why should I joy in any alx)i-tive birth ? i 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose S 

Than wish a snow in May's new-fangled shows; > 
But like of each thing that in seiison grows. 
So you, to study now it is too late. 
Climb o'er the house to unlock the little gate. ] 
King. Well, sit you out: gi^ home, Biron: 
adieu. no 

Biron. No, my good lonl; I have sworn to 
stay with you: 
[[And tliough I have for Uirlwirism sjMjke more) 
Tlian for tliat angel knowledge you can stiy,;* 
Yet confident I '11 keep what I have sr^'ore 
And bide the pemince of each three years'; 
clay.] ■ \ 



<> 



1 Small, small or little (gain). ' Sfica2n»(j, checking. 
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Give me the paper; let me read the same; lu 
And to the strict'st decrees I 'II write my name. 

Kinff. Huw well this yielding rescues thee 
from shame! 

BiroH [reads]. **Item, That no woman shall 
come within a milo of my court:" Hath this been 
proclaimed i 121 

Long, Four days ago. 

Biron, Let's see the penalty. [Read9\ "On 
pain of losing her tongue." Who devised this 
penalty? 

Long. Marry, that did I. 

Biroru Sweet lord, and why? 

Long. To fright them hence with that dread 
penalty. 

Biron. A dangerous law against gentility ! 

[Heads] ** Item, if any man be seen to talk with 
t woman within the term of three years, he shall 
endure such public shame as the rest of tiie court 
can possibly devise." 133 

This article, my liege, yourself must break; 

For well you know here comes in embassy 
The French king's daughter with yourself to 
speak, — 

A maid of grace, complete in miijesty — 
About surrender up of Aquitaine 

To her decrepit, sick, and bedrid father: 
Therefore this article is made in vain, 140 

Or vainly comes th' admired i)rince88 hither. 

King. What say you, lords? why, this was 
quite forgot 

Biron. So study evermore is overshot: 
While it doth study to have wliat it would, 
It doth forget to do the thing it should, 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 
Tis won as towns with fire, so won, so lost 

King. We must of force dispense with this 
decree; 
She must lie^ here on mere necessity. 
Biron. Necessity will make us all forsworn 

Three thousand times within this three years' 
space; 151 

For every man with his affects is bom. 

Not by might master'd but by Hpecial grace: 
If I break faith, this word shall speak for me; 
I am forsworn on "mere necessity." 
So to the laws at large I write my name: 

[^^uhscribes. 



1 Lie, reside. 



And he that breaks them in the least degree 
Stands in attainder of eternal shame: 

Suggestions' are to others as to me; 
But I believe, although I seem so loath, leo 
I am the last that will last keep his oath. 
But is there no quick^ recreation granted? 

King. Ay, that there is. Our court, you 
know, is haimted 

With a refined traveller of Spain; 
A man in all the world's new fashion planted, 

That hath a mint of phrases in his brain; 
One whom the music of his own vain tongue 

Doth ravish like 'enchanting harmony; 
A man of complements,^ whom right and wrong 

Have chose as umpire of their mutiny: iTO 
This child of fancy, that Armado hight, 

For interim to our studies sLaU relate. 
In high-bom words, the worth of many a knight 

From tawny Spain, lost in the world's debate. 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, I; 
But, I protest, I love to hear him lie, 
And I will use him for my minstrelsy. 

Biron. Annado is a most illustrious wight, 
A man of fire- new* words, fashion's own knight 

Long. Costard the swain and he shall be our 
sport; lao 

And so to study; three years is but short 

Enter Dull with a l^er^ ami C'ostard. 

Dull. Which is the duke's own person? 

Biron. This, fellow: what would'st? 

Dvll. I myself reprehend his own person, 
for I am his grace's tharliorough :* but I would 
see his own person in flesh and blood. 

Biron. This is he. 

Dull. Sigiiior Arme — Arme — commends 
you. There's villany abroad: this letter will 
tell you more. 190 

Cost. Sir, the contempts thereof are as touch- 
ing me. 

King. A letter from the magnificent Armado. 

Biron. How low soever the matter, I hope 
in God for high words. 

Long. A high hope for a low heaven : (rod 
grant us i)atience ! 

Biron. To hear? or forbear laughing? 



- Suggeationt, temptations. ' Quick, lively. 

4 C(»npltmentM, ornamental accomplishments. 

* Fire-new, bran-new. 

* Tharborough, third borough, a peace-officer. 
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Long. To hear meekly, sir, 
moderately: or to forbear botli. 

Biroii. Well, sir, be it as the style shall give 
us cause to climb in the merriness. 

C'ott. The matter is to me, sir, aa couceniing 
Jaijueaetto. The mauiier of it is, I was takeu 
with the manner.' 
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and to laugh 



Baron, hi what manuer? vn 

Cutt. Ill maimer aud form following, sir: 
all those three : 1 was seen with her 



the 

maiior-lioiise, sitting with her upon the foiru, 
aiid taken foUowiug her into the park ; which, 
put togetlier, is in mauiier and form following. 
Now, sir, for tlie miuincr, — it ia the maimer 




of a man to speak to a woman: for the form, 
— in Bome form. 2I3 

Biron. For the following, sirl 

Cost. As it eliall follow in my correction; 
and Qod defend the right '. 

Kiiiff. Will you hear tliis letter witli atteu- 

Biron. As we would hear an onicle. 

Coit. SuchietUesim])licityofmnn to hearken 
After the fleali. 2!c 

Jiinff [rrai/*]. "Great dBptity, tho welkin's 
vicegerent lu'l sole domioaUir of N'svure, tny aoul's 
eorth'i god, and body's fostering jiatTon." 

CoH. Not a word of Coaturd yet 

King [reatU]. •• So It in,"- - 



< Willi lAi m. 
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Cott. It may be bo: but if lie say it is m, Ite 
is, iu telling true, but so. 

King. Peace [ 

CoH. Be to me and every inau tliat dares 
not figlit! ' m 

Kiiiff. No words! 

Cott. Of other men's secrets, I beseech yon. 

King [read*]. "Boit u,be)ric^:cd wilhnble^ol- 
oured moluncholy, 1 did commend the black-opprea- 
ioR hummir to tho moat wholenoDie phjaic of thy 
heoltli-giTinff air; ntid, an I urn a gentlcDian, betook 
myself to walk. Tlio time wbcn. Ahout tho rath 
hour; when beasts most graio, birds best peck, sod 
mon sit doicn (o thnt noiirinhnient whieh is called 
nipper: so much for the time when. Now for tlio 
ground which ; which, I mean, I walk'd upon ; it is 
yehiwii thy i«irk. Tlicn tortheplacewhurc; [whore, 
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( I mean, I did encounter that obscene and most pre- 

^ poeterous event, that draweth from my snow-white 

( pen the ebon-coloured ink, which here thou viewest, 

^beholdest, surreyest, or seest: but to the place 

^ where;] it standeth north-north-east and by east 

from the west comer of thy curious-knotted garden: 

there did I see that low-spirited swain, that base 

minnow of thy mirth," — 261 

Cost. Me. 

Kvig [reads], ''that unlettered small-knowing 
soul,"— 
Cost. Me. 

Kin^ [reads], " that shallow vassal,"— 
Cost. Still me. 

King [reads]. " which, as I remember, hight 
Costard, — 
Cost. O, me. 260 

Kitiff [reads]. ** sorted and consorted, contrary 
to thy established proclaimed edict and continent 
canon, with— with, — 0, with — but with this I passion 
to say wherewith, — 

Cost. With a wench. 

King [reads]. " with a child of our grandmother 
Ere, a female; or, for thy more sweet understanding, 
a woman. Him I, as my ever-esteemed duty pricks 
me on, have sent to thee, to receive the meed of 
punishment, by thy sweet grace's officer, Anthony 
Dull ; a man of good repute, carriage, bearing, and 



e^itimation. 
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Ihilf. Me, an 't shall please you ; I am An- 
thony Dull. 

King [reads]. "For Jaquenetta, — so is the 
weaker vessel called which I apprehended with the 
aforesaid swain, — I keep her as a vessel of thy law's 
fury; and shall, at the least of thy sweet notice, 
hnng her to trial. Thiue, in all complements of 
devoted and heart-burning heat of duty. 

Don Adkiano de Abmado." 280 

Biron. This is not so well as I looked for, 
but the best that ever I heard. 

King. Ay, the best for the worst But, 
sirrah, what say you to this? 

Cost. Sir, I confess the wench. 

King. Did you hear the proclamation? 

Cost. I do confess much of the hearing it, 
bat little of the marking of it 
r [ King. It was proclaimed a year's imprison- 
(inent, to be taken with a wench. 290 

' Co9t. I was taken with none, sir: I was 
; taken with a damseL 

\ King. Well, it was proclaimed "damsel." 
I Cost, This was no damsel neither, sir; she 
^wasa virgin. 



King. It is so varied too; for it was pro-!^ 
claimed "virgin." 297 > 

Cost. If it were, I deny her virginity: 1) 
was taken with a maid. ; 

King. This maid will not serve your turn, / 
sir. 



Cost. This maid will serve my turn, sir. ] 



300/ 



King. Sir, I will pronounce your sentence : 
you sliall fast a week with bran and water. 

Co9t. I had rather pray a month with mut- 
ton and porridge. 

King. And Don Armado shall be your 
keeper. 
My Lord Biron, see him delivered o'er : 
And go we, lonis, to put in practice that 

Which each to other hath so strongly sworn. 

[Exeunt King, Longanlle, and Dumain. 

Biron. 1 11 lay my heail to any good man's hat, 

These oaths and laws will prove an idle 
scorn. 811 

Sirrah, come on. 

Cost. I suffer for the truth, sir; for true it 
is, I was taken with Jaquenetta, and Jaquen- 
etta is a true girl ; and therefore welcome the 
sour cup of prosperity! Affliction may one 
day smile again ; and tiU then, sit thee down, 
sorrow ! [Exeunt. 

Scene II. The same. 
E^iter Armado arid Morn. 

Arm, Boy, what siim is it when a man of 
great spiri/^wsmekncholy? 

Moth. A great sign, sir, that he will look 
sad. 

Ann. Why, Kidness is one and the self -same 
thing, dear imj). 

Afoth. No, no; Lord, sir, no. 

Arm. How canst thou ])art sadness and 
melancholy, my tender juvenal ? 

Moth. By a familiar demonstration of the 
working, my tough senior. lo 

Arm. Wliy tough senior? why tough senior? 

Moth, Why tender juvenal? why tender 
juvenal? 

Arm. 1 s))oke it, tender juvenal, as a con- 
gruent epitheton appertaining to thy young 
days, which we may nominate tender. 

Moth. And I, tough senior, as an apjwrtin- 
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ACT L Scene 3. 



eut title to your old time, which we may name 
tough. 18 

Arm. Pretty aud apt 

^Motk, How mean you, sir? I pretty, and 
!my saying apt ? or I apt, and my saying pretty ? 
f Arm. Thou pretty, because little. 
^ Moth. Little pretty, because little. Where- 
of ore apt? 
] Arm. And therefore apt, because quick. 

MotL Speak you this in my praise, master? 
. Arm. In thy condign praise. 
■/ Moth. I will praise an eel with the same 
^praise. 

> Arm^ What, that an eel is ingenious? 
; Moth. That an eel is quick. so 

\ Arm. I do say thou art quick in answers: 
;thou heat'st my blood. 



Moth. I iim answer'd, sir. 



J Ann. I love not to be cross'd. 

I Moth. [Aside] He 8{)eaks the mere contrary; 

''crosses* love not him. 

f Arm. I have promis'd to study three years 

'with the duke. 

j; MotL You may do it in an hour, sir. 

^ Ann. Impossible. 40 

Moth. How many is one thrice told? 

Arm. I am ill at reckoning; it fitteth the 
^q)irit of a tfipster. 

Moth. You are a gentleman and a gamester, 
sir. 

^ Arm. I confess both: they are both tlie var- 
' nish of a complete man. 
^ Moth. Then, 1 am sure, you know how much 
the gross sum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

Arm. It doth amount to one more than two. 

Moth. Which the base vulgar do call three. 

Arm. True. 52 

Moth. Why, sir, is this such a piece of study? 
^Now here is three studied, ere you'll thrice 
S wink : and how easy it is to put "years" to the 
/woixl "three," and study three years in two 
wonls, the dancing horse will tell you. 

Arm. A most fine figure ! 

Moth. To prove you a cii)her. ] 69 

Arm. I will hereu{x>n confess I am in love: 

and as it is base fur a soldier to love, so am I 

; in love with a Ixise wench. Q If drawing my 

< sword against the humour of affection would 



1 Crottei, money. 
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deliver me from the reprobate thought of it, 
I would take Desire prisoner, and ransom him 
to any French courtier for a uew-devis'd cour- 
tesy. I think scorn to sigh : metlunks I should 
outswear Cupid.] Comfort me, boy: what 
great men have been in love? 68 

Moth. Hercules, master. 

Ann. Most sweet Hercules ! More author- 
ity, dear boy, name more; and, sweet my 
child, let them be men of good repute and 
carriage. 

Moth. Samson, master: he was a man of 
good carriage, great carriiige, for he carried the 
town-gates on his back like a [>orter: and he 
was in love. 

Arm. O well-knit Samson! strong- join ted 
Samson! I do excel thee in my rapier as 
much as thou didst me in carrying gates. I 
am in love too. Who was Samson's love, my 
dear Moth? so 

Moth. A woman, master. 

Q Arm. Of what complexion ? 

MotL Of all the four, or the three, or the 
two, or one of the four. 

Ann. Tell me precisely of what complexion. 

Moth. Of the sea- water green, sir. 

Arm. Is that oiie of the four complexions? 

Moth. As I have read, sir ; and the best of 
them too. 80 

Arm, Green indeed is the colour of lovers ; 
but to have a love of that colour, methink^ 
Samson had small reason for it He surelv 
affecte<l her for her wit 

Moth. It was so, sir; for she had a green 
wit 

Arm. My love is most immaculate white 
and red. 

Moth. Most maculate thoughts, master, are 
mask'd under such colours. 

Arm. Define, define, well-educated infant 

Moth. My father's wit and my mother's 
tongue, assist me ! loi 

Arm. Sweet invocation of a child; most 
pretty and pathetical ! 
Moth. If she be made of white and re<l. 
Her faults will ne'er be known. 
For blushing checks ])y faults are bred. 

And fears by pale white shown: 
Then, if she fear, or be to bkme. 
By this you sliall not know; 
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' For still her cheeks poMeas the same. 

Which natire she doth owe.^ iii 

iA daDgeiTMiB rhynie, master, againit the rea- 
\tua <rf white and red. ] 

Arm. Is there not a baUad, boy, of the 
KiDg and the Beggar? 



ACT I. Seug t. 

Moth. The world waa very gnilty of such a 
ballad some three ages suice: but I think now 
'tia uot to be found; or, if it were, it would 
neither aerve for the writing nor the tune. Ilf 

Arm. I will have that subject newly writ 
o'er, that I niay example my digression by 




some mighty precedent Boy, I do love that 
eountiy girl that I took in the park with the 
tational hind Coatard; ahe deserves well. I!4 

Moth. [Andt] To lie whipp'd; and yet a 
better love than my master. 

j4nn. Sing, boyjmyapirit grows heavy in love. 

Motk. And that's great marvel, loving a 
light wench. 

Arm. I aay, sing. iso 

Moth. Forbear till this company be past 

Enttr Dull, Cootabd, and JjLtpjESsriA. 

JML Sir, the duke's pleasure is, that you 
leep Ooatard safe: and yon must suffer bim 



to take DO delight nor no penance; but he 
must faat three days a week. For this dam- 
sel, I must keep her at the park : ahe is allow'd 
for the day-woman,' Fare you well. 

Ami. I do betray myself with Uushing. 
Maid! 

Jaq. Man? 

Arm. I will visit thee at the lodge. ito 

Jaq. That 's hereby. 

Arm. I know where it is situate. 

Jaq. liOrd, how wise you are I 

Arm. I will tell thee wondem 

Jaq. Witli that face 1 

Arm. I love thee. 

Jaq. So I heard you say. 






n. dkinrmild. 
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Arm. And so, farewell 
Jaq, Fair weather after you ! 
DiUl. Come, Jaqueuetta, away! 150 

[ExeuTU Dull and Jaquenetta. 
A rm. Villain, thou shalt fast for thy offences 
ere thou be pardoned. 

Cost. Well, sir, I hope, when I do it, I shall 
do it on a full stomach. 
Arm. Thou shalt be heavily punished. 
[ Cost. I am more bound to you than your 
fellows, for they are but lightly rewarded. 

Arm. Take away this villain; shut him up. 
} Moth. Come, you transgiessing slave; away! 
^ Cost. Let me not be pent up, sir: I will fast, 
; being loose. 101 

^ JfotL No, sir; tbit were fast and loose: 
<thou shalt to prison. "2 

Cost. Well, if ever I do see the merry days 
of desolation that I heave seen, some shall see. 
Moth. What shall some see? 
Cost. Nay, nothing, ^Lister Moth, but what 
they look uiK>n. It is not for prisoners to be 
too silent in their words; and therefore I will 
say nothing: I thank God I liave as little 



patience as another man; and therefore I can 
be quiet [Exeunt Moth and Costard. 171 

Arm. I do affect the very ground, which is 
base, where her slioe, which is baser, guided 
by her foot, which is basest, doth tread. I 
shall be forsworn, which is a great ailment 
of falsehood, if I love. And how can that be 
true love which is falsely attempted? Love 
is a familiar; Love is a devil: there is no 
evil angel but Love. Yet was Samson so 
tempted, and he had an excellent strength; 
yet was Solomon so seduced, and he had a very 
good w^it Q Cupid's butt-shaft is too hard for 
Hercules' club ; and therefore too much odds 
for a Spaniard's rapier. The fii-st and second ^ 
cause will not serve my turn ; the ])assado he 
respects not, the duello he i*cgards not: his dis- ; 
grace is to be called boy; but his glory is to- 
subdue men. ]] Adieu, valour! rust, rapier! be' 
still, di*um! for your manager is in love ; yea, 
he loveth. Assist me, some extemporal god 
of rhyme, for I am sure I shall tuni sonnet. 
Devise, wit ; write, pen ; for I am for whole 
volumes in folio. [Ejnt. 192 



ACT IL 



Scene I. Th€ satne. 



Enter the Princess of France, Rosaline, 
Maria, Katharine, Boyet, Lords^ and 
other Attendants. 

Boyet. Now, madam, summon up your dear- 
est spirits: 
Consider who the king your father sends. 
To whom he sends, and what's his embassy: 
Yourself, held precious in the world's esteem. 
To parley with the sole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may owe, 
^Litchless Navarre; the jilea of no less weight 
Tlian Aquitaine, a dowry for a queen. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace. 
Ah Nature was in making graces dear 10 

When she did starve the general world beside. 
And prodigally gjive tliem all to you. 

Prin. Gooil Lonl Boyet, my beauty, though 
but mean, 
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Needs not the painted flourish of your praise: 
Q Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 
Not utter'd by base sale of chapmen's tongues; 
I am less proud to hear you tell my worth 
Than you much willing to be counted wise 
In spending your wit in the praise of mine. ] 
But now to task the tasker: good Boyet, jo 
You are not ignorant, all- telling fame 
Doth noise abroad, Navarre hath made a vow, 
Till painful study shall outwear three yeai-s. 
No woman may approach his silent court: 
Therefore to 's seemeth it a needful coui*se, 
Before we enter his forbidden gates. 
To know his pleasure; and in tliat behxdf. 
Bold of your worthiness, we single you 
As our best-moving fair solicitor. 
Tell him, the daughter of the King of Fi'anco, 
On serious business, craving (^uick despatch, 
Importunes personal conference with his grace: 
Haste, signify so much; while we attend, {t3 
Like humble-visag'd suitors, his high will. 



LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 



Bog€t. Proud of employment, willingly I gi). 

i'riiu All pride ia williug pride, and yours 

is 80. {ExU Bot/^. 

Who are the votariea, my loving lords, 37 

That are vow-fellowB with this virtuous duke? 

FirU Lord. Lord Longaville is one. 

Prin. Know you tbe man ! 



Mar. I know liim, madam: at a mamage> 
feast, M 

Between Lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 
Uf Jaques Falconbridge, solemnized 
In Normandy, saw I this Loug&ville: 
A man of sovereign parte he is esteem'd; 
In arts well fitted, glorioos in arms: u 




Nothing becomes him ill that he woulil well. 
Tlie only soil of his fair virtue's glass, 
If virtues gluss will stain with any soil, 
Ik a sharp wit match'd with too blunt a wUli 
[Whose edge liatli |iower to cut, wbiwc will 
atill wills SO 

It rfiould none spare that come within liia 

Priit. Some merry mocking lunl, belike; 

ifar. TTiey say so most that moat hia hu- 

moura know. 
Pria, Stichshort^liv'Jwitti do wither as they 



Kath. The ynnng Dnmain, a well-accom- 
plish'd youth. 
Of all tliat virtue love for virtue loved: 
QMort power to do most harm, least knowing 

ill; 
For he hath wit to make an ill shaiie good, 
.\iid shn|)e to win grace though be had no wit.] ! 
I saw him at the Duke Alen^n'a once; St 
And much too little of that good I saw 
la my report to his great worthiness. 

Itoi. Anotlier of these students at that time 
Was tliere with him, if I have heard a trutli. 
Biron they call him; but a merrier man. 
Within the limit of I)ecoming miilli, 
I never spent an hour's talk witiiai: 
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His eye begets occasion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch, to 
The other turns to a mirth-moviiig jest, 
Wliich his fair tongue — conceit's expositor — 
Delivers in such apt and gnicious words, 
That aged earn play truaht at his tales, 
And younger hearings are (|uite ravislied; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 

Pritu God ble&s my ladies! are they all in 
love, 
That eveiy one her own hath gamislied 
With such 1)edecking ornaments of praise? 

Firit LonL Here comes Boyet 

lie-enter Botet. 

Prill, Now, wliat admittance, lord ? 

Boi/et. Navarre had notice of your fair ap- 
pnxich ; 81 

And he and his competitors^ in oath 
Were all address'il* to meet you, gentle lady, 
Before I came. Alarry, thus much I have leanit: 
He ratlier means to hxlge you in the field. 
Like one tliat comes here to besiege his court, 
Tliun seek a dis])ensation for his oath. 
To let you enter his un])eopled house. 
Here comes Navarre. [The LadieSy all except 

Priiu'eWy pnt on their maskt,'] 

Enter Kino, I.onoa ville, Dumain, Birox, and 

Attendants. 

King. Fair princess, welcome to the court 
of Navan*. oo 

Prin. " Fair " I give you Ixick again ; and 
" welcome " I have not yet : tlie roof of this 
court is too high t-o Ik? yours; and welcome to 
the wide fields too base to be mine. 

King. You shall be welcome, madam^ to my 
court 

Prin. I will be welcome, then: cr>nduct me 
thither. 

King. Hear me, dear lady; I liave sworn an 
oath. 

Prin. Our Lady help my lord! he '11 be for- 
sworn. 

King. Not for the world, fair madam, by my 
will 



> CnmpetUon, eonfedentei. 
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Prin. Why, will shall break it; will and 
nothing else. lOO 

King. Your ladyship is ignorant w^liat it is. 
Prin. Were my lord so, his ignoraiice were 
wise. 
Where now his knowledge must prove ignor- 
ance. 
I hear your grace hath swoni out house-keej)- 

ing: 
T is deadly sin to keep tliat oatli, my lord, 
And sin to break it. 
But ])ardon me, I am tiK> sudden-bold: 
To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me. 
Vouchsafe to read the purixxse of my coming. 
And suddenly resolve me in my suit no 

[Gives him a paper. 

King. Madam, I will, if suddenly I may. 

Prin^ You will the wx>ner,that I were away; 

For you '11 prove jwrjur'd if you make me stay. 

Biron. Did not I (htnce with you in Bral)ant 

once ? 
Ros. Did not I dance vni\\ you in Brabant 

once? 
Biron. I know you did 
Bos. How neeiUess was it then to ask the 

question ! 
Biroiu You must not lie so quick. 
Bos. Tis 'long of you that s|)ur me with 

such questions. 
Biron. Your wit 's too hot, it s{)eeds too fast, 
'twill tire. 120 

Bos. Not till it leave the rider in the mire. 
J[^ Biron. What time o' day? 
Bos. The hour that fools should ask. 
Biron. Now fair l)efall your mask ! 
Bos. Fair fall the face it covers I 
Biron. And send you many lovers ! 
Bos. Amen, so you 1)e none. 
Biron. Nay, then will I \ye gone.] 
King. Madam, your father here doth inti- 
mate 
The jiayment of a hundred thousand crowns; 
Being but th' one half of an entire sum isi 
Disbursed by my father in his Wat's. 
But say tliat he or we — Jis neither have — 
Reyeiv'd that sum, yet there remains unpaid 
A hundred thousand more ; in surety of the 

which. 
One part of Aquitaine is bound to us, 
Although not valued to the money's worth. 
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If then tlie king your father will restore 
But that one half which is unsatisfied, 
We will give up our right in Aquitaine, 140 
And hold fair friendship with his majesty. 
y[ But that, it seems, he little purposeth, 
>For here he doth demand to have repaid 
» A hundreil thousand crowns; and not demands, 
>0n payment of a hundred thousand crowns, 
>To have his title live in Aquitaine; 
> Which we much ntther liad depart^ withal, 
>An(l have the money by our father lent, 
'Than Aquitaine so gelded as it is. 
[Dear priucess, wei-e not his requests so far 
JFrom reason's yielding, your fair self should 
make i5i 

(A yielding 'gainst some reason in my breast, 
{And go well stitisfied to France again. |] 
Prin. You do the king my father too much 
wrong. 
And wrong the reputation of your name, 
In so unseeming to confess receipt 
Of that which hath so faithfully been paid. 

King. I d(^ j»rotest I never heard of it; 
And if you j)rove it, 1 11 repay it back. 
Or yield up Aquitaine. 

Pnn. We arrest your won!. 

B(»yet, you can j)roduce acquittances loi 

For such a sum f n>m s[)ecial officers 
Of Charles his father. 
Kintf. Satisfy me so. 

Boyet. S<> [)lease your grace, the packet is 
not come 
Where that and other specialties are bound: 
To-morrow you shall have a sight of them. 

King, It shall suffice me: at which interview 
All liberal reason I will yield unto. 
Meantime receive such welcome at my hand, 
As honour without breach of honour may J to 
Make tender of to thy true worthiness: 
You may not come, fair princess, in my gates; 
But here without you sliall he so received 
As you shall deem yourself lodg'd in my heart. 
Though so deni'd fair harbour in my house. 
Yonr own gfKxl thoughts excuse me, and fare- 
well: 
To-morrow shall we visit you again. 
Prin. Sweet health and fair desires consort* 
your grace ! 



1 Depart, part. 
VOL. I. 



> Contort, accompany. 



King. Thy own wish wish I thee in every 

place ! [£a;it. 

Biron. Lady, I will commend you to mine 

own heart. 180 

Has. Pray you, do my commendations; I 
would be glad to see it 
Q Biron. I would you heard it groan. ^ 

Has. Is the fool sick? ^ 

Biron. Sick at the heart ": 

Iio8. Alack, let it blood. > 

Biron. Would that do it good? '> 

lios. My physic says **ay." > 

Biron. Will you prick 't with your eye? ^ 
Jios. No/x)y«/, with my knife. loo^ 

Biron. Now, God save thy life ! 
Has. And yours from long living ! 
Biron. I cannot stay thanksgiving. ] ? 

[Retiring. 
Dum. Sir, I pray you, a word: what lady is 

that same ? [Indicating KcUharitie. 

Boyet. The heir of Alen9on, Katliarine her 

name. 
ham. A galknt lady. Monsieur, fare you 

well. [Aori?. 

Long. I beseech you a word: what is slie in 

the white? [Indicating Maria. 

Boyet. A woman sometimes, an you saw her 

in the light. 
Long. Perchance light in the light. I desire 

her name. 
Boyet. She hath but one for herself ; to de- 
sire that were a shame. 200 
Lfmg. Pray you, sir, whose daughter? 
Boyet. Her mother's, I have heard. 
Long. God's blessing on your beanl ! 
Boyet. Good sir, be not oifended. 
She is an heir of Falconbridge. 

Long. Nay, my choler is endeil. 
She is a most sweet lady. 

Boyet. Not unlike, sir, tliat may be. 

[Kvit LongavUU. 
Biron. Wliat's her name in the cix\)( 

[Indicating Rosaline. 
Boyet. Rosjiline, by gotnl hap. 210 

Biron. Is she wedded or no? 
Boyet. To her will, sir, or so. 
Biro)i. You are welcome, sir: adieu. 
Boyet. Farewell to me, sir, and welcome to 

you. [Ka;it Biron — Ladies %tnmask, 

i/fir.Tliat lastis Biron, the merry mad-caplord : 
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Not a word with him but a jest 21/1 

Boyet. And every jest but a word. 

Prin. It was well doue of you to take him 

at his word. 
Boifet, I was as willing to grapple as he was 

to board. 
Q Mar. Two hot sheeps, marry. 
Boyet. And wherefore not ships? 

iNo sheep, sweet lamb, unless we feed on your 

^ lips. 2:20 

\ Mar, You sheep, and I ])asture: shall that 

^ finish the jest? 

^ Boyet, So you grant jiasture for me. 

\i)fferiiiy to kiu her, 
( Mar. Not so, gentle beast : 

I My lips are no conmion, tliough several they be. 
Boyet. Belonging to whom ? 
Mar. To my fortunes and me. 

5 Frin. Good wits will be jangling ; but, gen- 
( ties, agree: 

i This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
^On Navarre and his book-men; for here 'tis 
} abus'd.] 

Boyet. If my observation, which very seldom 

lies, 

By the heart's still rhet6ric disclosed with eyv^ 

Ikjceive me not now, Navarre is infected. 230 

Prin. With what i 

Boyet. With that which we lovers entitle 

affected. 
PrifL Your rciison i 

Boyet. Why, all his behaviours did make 
their retire 
To the court of his eye, ]>eeping thorough de- 
sire: 
His heart, like an agate, with yotir print im- 
press'd, 
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Proud with his form, iii his eye pride ex- 

press'd: j.j7 

His tongue, all impatient to sjjeak an<l not 

see. 
Did stumble witli haste in his eyesight to be; 
QAU senses to that sense did make their re]>air, ) 
To feel only looking on fairest of fail*: 241 / 

Methought aU his senses were lock'd in his eye, ( 
As jewels in crystal for some prince to buy; 
Who, tendring their own wortli fi*om where 

they were glass'd, < 

Did point you to buy tliem, along as yoU'; 

pass'd: ( 

His face't} own margent did quote such iunazes^ 
That aU eyes saw his eyes enchauteil with J 

gazes.] \ 

I '11 give you Aquitaine and all that is his. 
An you give him for my sake but one K)ving 

kiss. 
Priti. Come t<^) our |>avilion: Boyet is dis- 

Boyet. But to speak that in woixls which 

liis eye hath disclosed. -^ito 

1 only have made a mouth of his eye. 

By adding a tongue which I know will not lie. 

Jios. Tliou art an old love- monger and .sjK?iik- 

est skilfully. 
Mar. He is Cupid's giundfather and leanis 

news of him. 
Jios. Then was Venus like her mother, for 

her father is but grim. 
Boyet. Do you hear, my mad wenches i 
Mar. No. 

Boyet. What then, do you see? 

Bos. Ay, our way to be gone. 
Boyet. You are too haixl for me. 

[Kceun^ 



ACT III. 



Scene I. Thesatm'. 

EiUer Armado and Moth. 

Artn. Warble, child; make jMissionate my 
flense of hearing. 

Moth. Concolinel.^ [Singing. 

> Diipot'd, merry. 

* ConeUinel (?), perhaps the name of the song to be lung. 
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Ami. Sweet airl Go, tenderness of yejirs; 
take this key, give eiUargement to the swjiiu, 
bring him festinately^ hither: T must eni])]ny 
him in a letter to my love. 

^Moth. Master, will you win your love with? 
a French brawl*? 9< 

* Fr»tiiMtel!f, hastily. 

* Braid, a kind of dance. 



LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 



ACT III. Bone 



J Arm. How meanest thou? teawling in 
'French I 10 

'f Moth. No, my complete nuut^r: but to jig 
.off a tune at the tongue's end, canary to it 
J with your feet, hiunour it with turning up 
'your eyelids, sigh a not« and nng a note, 
'tometime through the throat, as if you swal- 
'. lowed love with singing love, sometime through 



the uose, as if you siiuff'd up love by anielling^ 
love; with your hat penthouse-like o'er the' 
shop of your eyen; with your arms rroaa'd on.' 
your thiD-l>elly doublet like a rabbit on a spit; ' 
or your handit in your poi^ket like a nuu) aft^ : 
the old painting; and keep not too long in one| 
tune, but a snip and away. These ar« com-! 
plementa, these are humours ; these betray nice '. 
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wenches, tliat would be betraye^l without 
.these; and mfike them men of not£ — do you 
,iiote me?— that most are affected to these. 3« 
',,Arm. How hast thou purchased due ex- 
perience \ 

i Muk. By my penny of observation. 
; Ara\. ButO,— butO,— 
i MiOh. "The hobby-horae is forgot" so 

; Arm. Callest tliou my love "hobby-horse?" 
;' JfoM. No, maHter; the hobby-horse is but a 
colt, and your love perhaps a liackney. But 
;have you forgot your love J 

Arm. Almiiet I had. 
'1 Huh. Negligent student! leam her by heart 
' Arm. By heart and in heart, boy. 

iliith. And out of heart, master: all tliose 
three I will i)rove. 



Ana. Wliiit wilt thou provel j 

,l/«(/i, AntiLu, if i hve; and tliis,by, in.andi 
without, u(>on the instant: by heart you love} 
her, becauHe your heart cannot coiue by her;) 
iu heart you love her, because your heart is in } 
love with her; and out of heart you love her,! 
being out of heart tliat you cannot enjoy her. j 

Arm. I am all these tliree. ^ 

Moth. And three times as much more, nnd^ 
yet nothing at all. \ 

Arm. Fet<,hhithertheswaiu: hemustcarry^ 
me a letter. ] *' v 

Mnth. A mesaage well sympatliiz'd; a horse 
to be anibaaaador for an luui. 

.Krm. Ha, lia! what aayest thou ? 

MiAh. Mairy, air, yon must send tlie ase upon 

the horee, for he ia very Blow-gait«d. But I g<^ 

IS 



ACT III. SoeiM 1. 
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ACT III. SeoM 1. 



Arm. The way is but short: iiway I .••7 

JfotL As swift as lead, sir. 

Arm. The meaning, pretty ingenious? 
Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and slow? go 

J/(UL 3^iinimfe, honest miwter; or rather, 
master, no. 

Arm. I say lead is slow. 

Moth. You are too swift, sir, to say so : 

Is that leml slow which is tird fi-om a gun? 

A rm. Sweet smoke of rhetoric I 
He reputes me a cannon; and the bullet^ 

that's he: 
I shoot thee at the swain. 

MotJi. Thumj» then and I flee. [Kjnt. 

Arm. A most acute juvenal; voluble and 
free of gi*ace ! 
By thy favour, sweet welkin, I must sigh in 

thy face : 
Most rude melancholy, valour gives thee place. 
My herald is retum'd. to 

Re-enter Morn irith Costard. 

Moth. A wonder, iiuister I here 8 a coatanl* 

broken in a sliin. 
Arm. Some enigma, some riddle: come, thy 

Tenvoy; l)egin. 
Co9t. No egniit, no riddle, no I'envoy; no 
salve in these all, sir: <), sir, plantain, a plain 
plantain ! no I'envoy, no I'envoy; no salve, sir, 
but a plantain ! 

Arm. By virtue, thou enforcest laughter; 
thy silly th(»ught my spleen; the heaving of 
my lungs ]»rovoke« me to ridiculous smiling. 
O, (Kirdon me, my staral Doth the incon- 
siderate take salve for I'envoy, and the woixl 
Fenvoy for a salve? so 

Moth. Do the wise think them otlier? is not 
Fenvoy a salve? 

Arm. No, jKige : it is an ejiilogue or dis- 
course, t<i make plain 
Some oljHCure pret^^lence that hath t^)fore lieon 

sfiin. 
I will example it: 

Tlie fox, the a])e and the humble-])ee. 
Were still at otlds, Iwing but thn^. 
Tlierc 's the moml. Now the I'envoy. 

Moth. I will add the I'envoy. Say the monil 
again. 

1 Cinttartl, homl. 



Arm. The fox, tlie ai)e, the humble-l)ee, 90 

Were still at odds, being but three. 
Moth. Until the goose came out of door, 

And stay'd the odds by adding four. 
QNow will I begin your moral, and do you; 
follow with my I'envoy. ' 

Tlie fox, the a{)e,and tlie humble-bee, 
Were still at <xlds, being but three. 
Arm. Until the goose ciime out of door. 

Staying the (xlds by adding four. ] 
Moth. A goo<l Fenvoy, enduig in the goose: 
would you desii-e more? loi 

^CotA. The Ixiy hath sold him a Iwirgain, a ' 
goose, that 's flat 
Sir, your i)enuyworth is good, an your goose 
l)e fat. : 

To sell a liiirgain well is as cunning as fast and ; 

loose: 
Let me see; a fat Fenvoy; ay, thiit's a fat: 

g(K>se. ] ; 

Arm. (V>me hither, come hither. Flow did 
this argument Ix^gin? 

Moth. J:Jy saying that a et^tiuxl was broken 
in a shin. 
Then callVl you for the Fenvoy. 

CoM: Tnie, and I for a jilantain: thus came 
your arginiient in ; 
Then the Ixiy's fat Fenvoy, the goose that you 
IxHight; 110 

And he ende<l the market. 

Arm. But tell me; how wivs there a eostanl 
broken in a shin? 

Moth. I will tell you wmsibly. 

(W. Tliou hast no feeling of it, Moth: I 
will speak that Fenvoy: 

I C'ostanl, running out, that was safely 
within. 

Fell over the threshold, and bn)ke my shin. 

Arm. We will Uilk no more of this matter. 

Cost. Till there be more matter in the shin. 

A rm. Sirrah Costard, I will enfranchise thee. 

Coftt. O, many me to one Fninces: I smell 
some Fenvoy, 8f»me goose, in this. 123 

Arm. By my sweet soid, I mean setting tJiee 
at libei'ty, eiifreefloming thy })er8on: thou wert 
immuiv<l, restniined, ca])tivat*»<i, btmnd. 

(W. Tnie, tnie; and now you will l>e my 
])urgation and let me l(X)se. 

Arm. I give thee thy liberty, set thee fn»m 
i dunince; antl, in lieu thereof, impose on thee 



ACT III. S 



LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 



ACT III. a 



uothing but tliifi: bear this HJgiiitiiiiiit [j/iviitff 
a later] to the country nuiid Jaijueiiettit: 
tliere iit remuneration; for the bwtt wnnl of 
mine honour is Kwanliii;; my ilfpeiiilciLlH. 
Moth, follow. {fiMt. 




Moth. Like the sequel, I. Siguior CoetanI, 

Cott. My sweet ounce of man'n fltriih: my 
iucony' Jew! \_Exit Moth. 

Now will I look to his remuneratiou. Re- 
muneration I U, that'll the Latiu wonl for 
three farthings: three farthings — remunera- 

' Incertg, deUotc. 



tion.— " Wliat's tlie jirice of this iiiklelS— "One 
]ji?nny.— " No, I'll give you n remuneration:" 
why, it carries it Reniuueration! why, it is 
a fairer name than French crown. I will never 
buy anil aell out of this word. 114 

Enter Biron. 

Biroa. O, my good kuave Costard! exceed- 
ingly well met 

t'vt. Pray you, Hir, how much carnatiou 
I'ibbuii may a maji buy fur a remunetvtioii i 

Jtiroit. What is a remuiieriitiou ( 

Coit. Marty, air, halfpenny farthing. 

Biron. Why, then, three-farthiug woilh of 

tW. I tliauk your worehiii: God lie wi' yuu 1 

Binm. Stay, Mlavo; 1 imiat eni|il<'y thw?: 
.\s thou wilt win my fjivoiii', good my knave, 
Do one thing fi>r me ihiit I sliall eiiti'eat. 

Coa. When wtmia you liave it dene, sirV 

Biron. This i»ft*-rnouii. 

(''«(. Well, I will do it, sir: fare you well. 

JSiruii. Tliou kuoweat not what it is. 

i'oit. I xhall know, nir, when I have done it 

ISiroii. Why, villniii, thou must know first. 

Cott. I wilt come to your wor8hi|) to-morrow 
luoniiug. iiil 

Biron. ItmuBtbedouethLs&fleriioon. Uaric, 
niave, it is but tliis: 

The princess comex to hunt heiv in the park. 
And in her tntiu there is a gentle Lidy; 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name 

And Rosaline they call her: nak for her; 
And to her white hand see thon do commend 
This seal'd-up counsel. There's thyguerdon;ga 
[O'iit'ii^ iim a ihiUiitfj. 

Cott. (lardon, O sweet gardon '. lietler than 
remuneration, a 'leven-])ence farthing better: 
most sweet gardon '. I will do it, sir, in print 
(iardon '. Item un era tion ! \/ixit. 1T4 

Birnn. And I. forsooth, in love ! I, that 
have been love's whiji; 
A very beaille to a humorous sigh; 
A critic, nay, a night-watch constible; 
A domineering pedant o'er the iHiy; 
Than whom no mortil so magiiilicent ! ISO 
This wimpled,' whining, purliliiid, wayward 

> Inktt, tape. ' Wlmpltd, vcileil or huoiled. 

SI 
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This 8euior-junior,giaut-dwarf,I>ou Cupid; 182 
Eegent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 
Th' anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 
Liege of all loiterers and malcontents, 
Dread prince of plackets, king of codi>ieces. 
Sole imperator and great general 
Of trotting paritors*: — O my little heart! — 
And I to be a corporal of his field, 
And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop ! 
What, I ! 1 love I I sue ! I seek a wife ! loi 
A woman, that is like a German clock, 
Still a-re])airing, ever out of frame. 
And never going aright, being a watch, 
But being watch'd that it may still go right ! 
Nay, to be perjur'd, which is worst of all; 



And, among three, to love the worst of all; 197 
[A whitely* wanton with a velvet brow. 
With two pitch-balls stuck in her face forj 

eyes; 

Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed| 
Though Argus were her eunuch and her] 

guard:] 201^ 

And I to sigh for her! to watch for her ! 
To pray for her ! Go to; it is a plague 
That C^ipid will impose for my neglect 
Of his almighty dreadful little might 
Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue and 

groan: 
Some men must love my lady and some Joan. 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. The same. 

EiUer the Princess, and her train^ a Fore^er^ 
BoTET, Rosaline, Maria, and Katharine. 

Pn«, Was that the king, that spurr'd his 
horse so hanl 
Against the steep uprising of the hill ? 

Boyet, I know not; but I think it was not he. 

Prin, Whoe'er a' was, a' show'd a mounting 

mind. 

Well, loixls, to-day we shall have our dispatch: 

On Satunlay we will return to France. 

^[Tlien, forester, my friend, where is the bush 

^That we must stand and play the murderer in? 

/ For, Hereby, upon the edge of yonder cop- 

> pice; 

/A stand where you may make the fairest shoot 
Prin. I thank my beauty, I am fair thiit 
shoot, 11 

And thereupon thou speak'st, the fairest shoot 
For, Pardon me, madam, for I meant not so. 
t Prin, What, what? first praise me and again 

> say no? 

^O short-liVd pride! Not fair? alack for woe ! 
^ For. Yes, madam, fair. 

Prin. Nay, never ])aint me now: 

Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the brow. 

> Pariton, apparitors, offlcera of the eccleslaitical 
courU. s Whitelyt pale. 
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Here, good my glass, take this for telling true: ^ 

Fair payment for foul words is more than due. ( 

For. Nothing but fair is that which you in- \ 

herit 20 , 

Prin. See, see, my beauty will be sav'd by ; 

merit ! <. 

O heresy in fair', fit for these days ! ' 

A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair 

praise. 
But come, the bow: now mercy goes to kill, ;^ 
And shooting well is then accounted ill. ■ 

Thus will I save my credit in the shoot: i 

Not wounding, pity would not let me do't; J^ 
If wounding, then it was to show my skill, J 
That more for praise than purpose meruit to' 

kill. ; 

And out of question so it is sometimes, so^ 
Glory grows guilty of detested crimes, i 

When, for fame's sake, for praise, an outward 

part, ?' 

We bend to that the working of the heart; } 
As I for praise alone now seek to spill ^ 

The poor deer's blood, that mj^ heart means no^ 

iU. } 

Boyet, Do not curst* wives hold tliat self-| 

sovereignty l 

Only for praise sake, when they strive to be ( 



Lords o'er their lords? 



* Fair, beauty. 



i 



4 Cunt, croea-grained. 
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I 



Priiu Only for praiae: and praise we may 
afford 
To any lady that sabdues a lord. ] 40 

Boyet. Here comes a member of the com- 
monwealth. 

Enter CoflTARD. 

Coit. God dig-yoa-den all I* Pray you, 
which is the head lady? 

J [ Prin. Thou shalt know her, fellow, by the 
rest that have no heada 
Coit, Which is the greatest lady, the highest? 
Prin. The thickest and the tallest 
Co9t. The thickest and the tallest ! it is so; 
truth is truth. 
An your waist, mistress, were as slender as 

my ^-it, 
<Jne o' these maids' girdles for your waist 
should be fit so 

\kie not you the chief woman? you are the 
' thickest here. ] 

Prin. What's your will, sir? what's your 

will? 
Cost. T liave a letter from Monsieur Biron 

to one Lady Rosaline. 
Prin. O, thy letter, thy letter ! he 's a good 
friend of mine : 
Stand aside, good bearer. Boyet you can 

carve; 
Break up this capon.^ 

Boyet, I am bound to serve. 

This letter is mistook, it importeth none here; 
It is writ to Jaquenetta. 

Prin. We will read it, I swear. 

Break the neck of the wax, and every one 

give ear. 69 

Boyet \reads\. " By heaven, that thou art fair, 

is most infallible; true, that thou art beauteous; 

truth itself, that thou art lovely. More fairer than 

fair, beautiful than beauteous, tnier than truth 

itself, have commiseration on thy heroical vawnl ! 

The magnanimous and most illustrate king Cophetua 

set eye u]K>n the pernicious and indubitate beggar 

- Penelophon ; [ and he it was that might rightly say, 

Veni^ rid if rid; which to anatomise in the vulgar, — 

base and obscure vulgar! — vid^Hcety He came, 

ilaaw, and overcame: he came, one; saw, two; over< 

jcame, three. Who came? the king: why did he 

^come? to see: why did he see? to overcome: to whom 

1 Ocd dig-ytnt-den^ Ood give you good even, 
s Break up thU eapon, open this letter. 



came ho? to the beggar: what saw he? the beggar:^ 
who overcame ho? the beggar. The conclusion is* 
victory: on whose side? the king's. The captive is< 
enrich'd: on whose side? the beggar's. The catas-! 
trophe is a nuptial : on whose side? the king's: no, 
on both in one, or one in both. ] I am the king ; for* 
so stands the comparison : thou the b^pgor ; for so 
witnesseth thy lowliness. Shall I command thy 
love? I may: shall I enforce thy love? I could: 
shall I entreat thy love? I will. What shalt thou 
exchange for rags? robes; for tittles? titles; for thy- 
self f me. Thus, exi^ecting thy reply, I profane my 
lips on thy foot, my eyes on thy picture, and my 
heart on thy every part. Thine, in the dearest 
design of industry, 

Don Adriano dp. Abmado. 

*' Tims dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar 00 

'Gainst thee, thou lamb, that standest as his 
prey. 

Submissive fall his princely feet before. 
And he from forage will incline to play: 

But if thou strive, poor soul, what art thou then ? 
Food for his rage, repasturo for his den." 

Prin. What plume of feathers is he that 
indited this letter? 
Wliat vane? what weathercock? did you ever 
hear l>etter? 
Boyet. I am much deceived but I remember 

tlie style. 
Prin. Else your memory is bad, going o'er 

it erewhile. 
Boyet. This Armado is a Spaniard, that 
keeps here in court; loo 

A phantasime, a Monarcho,' and one that 

makes sport 
To the prince and his bookmates. 

Prin. Thou fellow, a word : 

Who gave thee this letter? 

Cost. I told you; my lord. 

Prin. To whom should'st thou give it? 
Co«t. From my loi*d to my lady, 

Prin. From which lord to which lady? 
Co9t. From my lord Biron, a good master 
of mine, 
To a hidy of France that he call'd Eosaline. 
Prin. Thou hast mistaken his letter. Come, 
lords, away. 
[To Bos.] Here, sweet, put up this: 'twill be 
thine another day. 

[Exetint Princess and train, 

* Monarchy a mad enthnsiast of the time. 
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> 



^Boifet. Who is the suitor? who is the 
suitor /* 



/ Rob. Shall I teach you to know? no 

Boyei. Ay, my continent of beauty. 
Rob. Why, she tliat bears the l)ow. 

'Finely put otFI 
\ Boyet. My lady goes to kill horns; but, if 

thou many, 
' Ilang me by the neck, if horns that year mis- 

cjirry. 
\ Finely put on I 

; Ri)B. Well, then, I am tlie shooter. 
^ Botfdt. And who is your deer ? 

Ros. If we choiwe by the hornt*, yoursc^lf : 
come not near. 

> Finely put on, indeed ! 

> Mar. You still wrangle with her, B(»yet, and 
J she strikes at the bi*ow. 

\ Boyct. But she hei-self is hit lower : liave I 

J hit her now { 120 

J Rob. Shall I come \\\m\ thee with an old 

i saying, that was a man when King Pepin of 

. France was a little lioy, as touching the hit it? 

! Boyet. So 1 may answer thee with one .-is 

yold, tliat wjis a woman when Queen Guinover 

)of Britain was a little wench, ;is t4>uching the 

' hit it. 

) Rob. Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit it, 
^ Thou canst not Iiit it, my good man, 

' Boyet. An I cannot, cannot, cannot, 

An I cannot, another con. 130 

[KvemU Rob. and KatL 
CoBf. By my troth, most pleasant : how Iwth 

did fit it*: 

f 

*^ Mar. A mark marvellous well shot, for thev 

I v 

'^ both did hit it. 

) Boyet. A mark! O, mark but that mai'k! 

A mark, says my lady ! 
< Let the mark have a prick in 't, to mete at, if 
it may be. 
Mar. Wide o' the lx)w hand ! i' faith, your 
/ hand is out. 

CoBt. Indeed, a' must shoot nearer, or he '11 

ne'er hit the clout 
Boyet. An if my hand be out, then l)elike 

your liand is in. 
CoBt. Then will she get the ujjshoot by 
cleaving the ])in. 



1 Suitor, fonnerly pronounced '* i»hoi»tor." 
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Mar. Come, come, you talk greasily; yoiu*) 

lips grow foul. } 

CoBt, She's too liard for you at pricks, sii':<' 

challenge her to bowL 140? 

Boyet. I fear too much nibbing. Gtxxl^ 

night, my good owl. «; 

[f'J.ceitnt Boyet and Maria. '^ 
CoBt. By my soul, a swain! a most simple-; 
clown ! 
Lonl, Lord, how the ladies and I have jmt; 
him down 1 < 

O' my troth, most sweet jests I most iucouy 
vulgar wit ! '. 

When it comes so smoothlv off, so obscenely, 

as it were, so fit. 
Ai*mador at th'one side, — O, a nuist dainty 

man ! 
To see him walk before a lady and to l)ear her; 

fan ! 
To see him kiss his hanil! ajid how most^ 
sweetly a' will swear I / 

And his page at other side, that handful of/ 
wit ! J 

Ah, heavens, it is a most ]>athetical nit !^ 150<; 
Sola, sola ! [tS/iotU within. 

E.cit CoBtard, rfnuiinf/.y' 

Scene II. The Bame. 

Enter Holofernes, Sir Nathaniel, 
and Dull. 

Sath. Very reverend sport, tndy; jind done 
in the testimony of a good conscience. 

Iloi. The deer was, as you know, mngni^fiio^ 
in blood; rij>e as the iwmewater,-' who now 
hangeth like a jewel in the ear of cielo^ the 
sky, the welkin, the heaven; and anon falleth 
like a crab on the face of terra^ the soil, the 
land, the earth. 

Nath. Truly, Master Holof ernes, the epithets 
are sweetly varied, like a scholar at the least : 
but, sir, I assure ye, it was a buck of the first 
head. 10 

IIol. Sir Nathaniel, hand eredo. 

Jhdl. *Twas not a haud credo; 'twas a 
l)ricket.* 



* Nil. the efcft of an insect 

* PotnewaUr, a kind of apple. 

* Pricket, a buck in hii second year. 



A<T IV. SouH % 

Hot. MoHt barltacoua intinuitioii ! yet a kind 
ot insinuatioii, as it were, in ria, ill way, of 
explication; Jaixre, as it weiv, replication, or 
rather, ortentare, to hIiow, bx it were, hin in~ 



LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 



cliniitiuu, aft«r liiR uiidttrmeJ, tiiipolistie<I, im- 
educated, unpruned, itntrained, or ratlier, un- 
lettered, or rdtherest, uiiuoufinued faMliion, to 
insert again mj hand credo for a. deer. 9) 




Dull. I naid the deer wjih imt a haitd creihi; 
'twas a pricket. k 

llol. Twice-aod simjilicity, hit cii)tnti 
thou monster Ignoisuce, how dtfotiued dost 
thou look I 
Xatk. Sir, he hatli never fed of the dniutiea 
tliatarebrediiialxxik; 
he hath not eat paper, an it were: he liath lint 
drunk ink; his intelleit is not replenixhed; he 
ig uuly an animal, only Aeiisilile in the duller 
puis; And such barren plants are Ret liefore 
ua, tliat we timukful Hhuuld l>e, which we of 
taKte and feeling are, for thn«e jmrts that do 
fructify in us more than he. 30 

.[For an it would ill l)ecome nie to lie viiin, iu- 
', diBcreet, or a fool, 

,So were there a Jiatt-'h set on leamiiij^, \i> Mf 
him in a scLnol: 



But omae bene, say I; being of an old father's 

mind, u , 

Many can brook the weather tliat love not the ; 

7)j(//. You two are bouk-nieu; can you tell 

me by your wit 
What was a month old at Cain's birth, that's 

not live weeks old aw yet I 
JIol. Dictyniia, goodm:ui Dull j Dictynna, 

good man I>ull. 
/>«//. What i« Dictynna) 
Stif/i. A tide lu Phijebe, t<i Luna, to the moon. 
IIol. The moon was a mouth old when Adam 

And I'aught' not to five weekw when he cnme 



■ lia-agU. nttlitd. 
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ACT IV. Some 2. 



Th' allusion holds in the exchange. 42 

IhdL Tis true indeed; the collusion holds 

in the exchange. 
Hoi, God comfort thy capacity ! I say, th' 

allusion holds in the exchange. 
Dull, And I say, the pollusion holds in the 
exchange ; for the moon is never but a month 
old: and I say beside that, 'twas a pricket 
that the princess kill'd. &o 

\ J[IIol. Sir Natlianiel, will you hear an ex- 
; temporal epitaph on the death of the deer? 
;And, to humour the ignorant, call the deer 
; the princess killeil a pricket 
J A^cUh, Perge^ good Master Holof ernes, /w^e; 
[BO it shall please you to abrogate scurrility. 
i Hoi. I will something aflfect the letter,^ for 

yit argues facility. 

;The proyful princera pierc'd and prick'd a pretty 

pleading pricket ; 
Some my a sore;* but not a sore, till now made 

sore with shooting;. 
iThe dogs did yell : put L to sore,* then sorel' jumps 

from thicket ; 60 

Or pricket sore, or else sorel ; the people fall a- 

hooting. 
<, If soro l>o sore, then L to sore makes fifty sores o' 

sorel. 
< Of one sore I an hundred make by adding but one 

more L. 
Nath. A rare talent 
) Dull. [Ande] If a talent be a claw, look 
how he cbiws him with a talent 

Hoi. Tliis is a gift tluit I have, simi)le, 
i simple; a f(K)lish extravagant s])irit, full of 
I forms, figures, 8ha]>es, objects, ideas, appre- 
> hensions, motions, revolutions : tliese are be- 
•got in the ventricle of memory, nourish'd in 
the womb of pia mater, and delivered upon 
the mellowing of occasion. But the gift is 
>good in those in whom it is acute, and I am 
^thankful for it. 

Nath. Sir, I praise the Lord for you : and 
I so may my {larishioners ; for their sons are 
I well tutor'd by you, and their daughters profit 
I very greatly under you: you are a good mem- 
iber of the commonwealth. to 

Hoi. Afehercle, if their sons be ingenuous, 
(ttliey shall want no instruction; if tlieir daugh- 



1 Affct the Utter, practise alUtermtion. 

* Sore, "soare,** a buck In his fourth jear. 

* Sorel, a buck in his third year. 
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ters be capable, I will put it to tliem: but rir? 
»apU qui pauca loquitur; a soul feminine • 
saluteth us. ^ 84 ' 

Enter Jaquenetta and Ck)6TARD. 

Jaq. God give you good morrow, master 

Person*. 
Hoi. Master Person, quasi i^rs-one*. An 
if one should be pierc'd, which is the one? 

Cost. Marry, master schoolmaster, he that 
is likest to a hogshead. 

Hoi. O — piercing a hogshead ! a good lustre 
of conceit in a tuft of earth; fire enough for a 
flint, pearl enough for a swine : 'tis pretty; it 
is well. 92 

Jaq. Good master Parson, be so good as read 
me this letter: it was given me by Costard, 
and sent me from Don Annado: I beseech you, 
read it 

Hoi. ^Faustey precor, geluM qnando pecm\ 
omne 9ub wnbrd Ruminate — and so forth.; 
Ah, good old Mantuan! I may speak of thee| 
as the traveller doth of Venice; ^ 

VenHia^ Venetia^ ) 

Chi iwn ti rede non tijyretia. looj 

Old Mantuan,old Mantuan ! who understandeth > 
thee not, loves thee not f 7, re, soly la^ mi,fa.'j> 
Under pardon, sir, what ai-e the contents? or 
rather, as Horace saj's in his — {looking over 
XathaniePs s/toulder) Wliat, my soul, verses? 
Xath. Ay, sir, and very learned. 
Hoi. Let me hear a staff, a stanza, a verse; 
h'ge, domine. 

Xath. [reads] 
** If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to 
love? 
Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowc<l! 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee IH faithful 
prove ; ill 

Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like 
osiers bowed. 
[Study his bias loaves, and makes his book thine/ 
eyes, 
Where all those pleasures live that art would com- ; 
prebend : ) 

If knowledge bo the mark, to know thee shall suffice ; 
Well learned is that tongue that well can thee com- ' 
mend, < 

All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder; ^ 

« Penan, the old form of parson. 
* Pen-one, pierce-one. 
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Which is to me some praise that I thy ports admire: 
' Thy eye Jove's lightning bears, thy voice his dread- 
• ful thunder, 11» 

. Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire. ] 
Celestial as thou art, O, pardon love this wrong, 
That idngeth heaven's praise with such an earthly 
tongue." 
Hoi. You find not the apostrophas, and so 
mLss the accent: let me supervise the canzonet 
Here are only numbers ratified ; but, for the 
elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of poesy, 
(caret. QOvidius Naso was the man: and why, 
^indeed, Naso, but for smelling out the odori- 
ferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention ? 
; Imitari is nothing: so doth the hound his mas- 
;ter, the ape his keeper, the tyred* horse his 
< rider. ] But, damosella virgin, was this directed 
to you? 132 

Jaq. Ay, sir, from one Monsieur Biron, one 
of the strange queen's lords. 
Bol. I will ovei^lance the superscript: 

"To the snow-white hand of the most beauteous 
Lady Rosaline." 

I will look again on the intellect of the letter, 
for the nomination of the party writing to the 
person written unto : 

" Your ladyship's in all desired employment, Biron." 
Sir Natlianiel, this Biron is one of the votaries 
vith the king; and here he hath framed a 
letter to a sequent of the stranger queen's, 
which accidentally, or by the way of progres- 
sion, hath miscarried. Trip iind go, my sweet; 
deliver this paper into the royal hand of the 
king: it may concern much. Stay not thy 
compliment; I forgive thy duty: adieu. 

Jaq, Good Costard, go with me. Sir, God 
save your life ! 150 

Cost. Have with thee, my girl. 

[Exeunt Cost, and Jaq. 

[AaM. Sir, you have done this in the fear 
of God, verj' religiously; and, as a certain 
father saith, — 

H6L. Sir, tell not me of the father; I do fear 

colourable colours.' But to return to the 

verses: did they please you. Sir Nathaniel? 

'. Nalh, Marvellous well for the })en. 

\ Ucl. I do dine to-day at the father's of a 

; certain pupil of mine; where, if, before repast, 

1 Tyrtd, adorned with trappings. 

< CoIouraMf cmlown, ipeoious appearances. 



it shall please yon to gratify the table with a| 
grace, I will, on my privilege I have with the 
parents of the foresaid child or pupil, under- 
take your hen. venuto; where I will prove! 
those verses to be very unlearned, neither! 
savouring of poetry, wit, nor invention: I be- 
seech your society. 166, 

Nath. And thank you too; for society, saith! 
the text, is the happiness of life. 

Hoi. And, certes, the text most infallibly' 
concludes it. [To Dull] Sir, I do invite you I 
too ; you shall not say me nay : pauca verba. 
Away ! the gentles are at their game, and we 
will to our recreation. ] [ Exeunt. 

Scene III. The same. 

Enter Biron, with a paper. 

Biron. Tlie king he is hunting the deer ; I 
am coursing mywjlf : [ they have pitch'd a toil; > 
I am toiling in a pitch, — pitch that defiles:? 
defile! a foul word. Well, sit thee down, sor- / 
row! for so they say the fool said, and so say> 
I, and I the fool: well proved, wit! By the/ 
Lonl, this love is as mad as Ajax: it kills ^ 
sheep; it kills me, I a sheep: well proved^ 
again o' my side!] I will not love: if I do,^ 
hang me; i' faith, I will not. O, but her eye, 
— by this light, but for her eye, I would not 
love her ; yes, for her two eyea Well, I do 
nothing in the world but lie, and lie in my 
throat By heaven, I do love: and it hath 
taught me to rhyme and to be melancholy; 
and here is part of my rhyme, and here my 
melancholy. Well, she hath one o' my son- 
nets already: the cXown bore it, the fool sent 
it, and the lady hath it: sweet clown, sweeter 
fool, sweetest lady ! By the world, I would 
not care a pin, if the other three were in. 
Here comes one with a paper : God give him 
grace to groan! [Conceals himself among the 

branches of a tree. 

Enter the King, tnth a paper. 

King. Ay me ! 2i 

Biron. [Aside] Shot, by heaven! Proceed, 
sweet Cupid: thou hast thump'd him with thy 
bird-bolt under the left jiaj). In faith, secrets ! 

King [reads]. 
'' So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 

To those fresh morning drops upon the rose, 
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As thy eye-beams, when their fresh rays have smot^ 

The night of dew tliat on my cheeks down flows: 
Nor shines tho silver moon one half so bright SO 

Through the transparent bosom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light ; 

Thou shin'st in every tear that I do weep: 
No drop but as a coach doth carry thee ; 

So ridest thou tritimphing in my woe. 
Do but behold the tears that swell in me. 

And thoy thy glory through my grief will show: 
But do not love thyself ; then thou wilt keep 
My tears for glasses, and still make me weep. 4D 
O queen of queens ! how far dost thou excel. 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell — " 

How shall she know my griefs? I '11 drop the 

jMiper: 
Sweet leaves, shade folly. Who is he comes 

here i [Conceals himself. 

What, Longaville ! and reading I listen, ear. 
Biron. Now, in thy likeness, one more fool 

appear! 

Enter Longaville, icith a paper, 

Loivg, Ay me, I am forsworn ! 
Biron. Why, he comes in like a perjure, 
wearing papers.^ 
King. In love, I hope : sweet fellowship in 

shiime ! 
Biron. One drunkaixl loves another of the 
name. 50 

Long. Am I the first that have been per- 

jur'd so? 
Biron. I could put thee in comfort Not by 
two that I know: 
vQThou makest the triumviry, the comer-cap 
; of society, 

<The shape of Love's Tyburn that hangs up 
J simplicity. ] 

Long. I fear these stubborn lines lack power 
to move. 
O sweet Maria, empress of my love ! 
These numbers will I tear, and >*Tite in prose. 
Biron. O, rhymes lu'e gmirds^ on wanton 
Cupid's hose: 
Disfigure not his shape. 
Long. This same shall go. — [Reads. 



1 Stnoi - nnottt to all the old copies. The rhyme re- 
quires this obsulete form. 

< Papers, papers describing tiie crime worn on the 
breast of the condemned perjurer. 

> QuMfdt, ornaments, trimmings. 
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'* Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, CO 

'Gainst whom the wcH'ld cannot hold argument, 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury ? 

Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 
A woman I forswore; but I will prove. 

Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee: 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 

Thy grace being gain'd cures all disgrace in mc. 
Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour is: 

Then thou, fair sun, which on my earth dost shine. 
Exhal'st this vapour- vow; in thee it is: 7u 

If broken then, it is no fault of mine: 
If by mo broke, what fool is not so wise 
To lose an oath to win a paradise i " 

Biron. This is the liver- vein,* wliich makes 
fiesh a deity, 
A green goose a goddess: pure, pure idolatry. 
Grod amend us, God amend ! we are much out 
o' th' way. 
Long. By whom shall I send this? — CV»m- 
panyl st^ty. [Conceals kiviself. 

Biron. All hid, all hid; an old infant play. 
Like a demigod here sit I ui the sky. 
And wretched ft)ols' secrets heeilfully o'er-eye. 
More sacks to the mill ! O heavens, I have my 
wish ! 81 

Kilter DuMAiN, with a pctper. 

Dumain transform'd! four woodcocks in a 

dish! 
Jhim. O most divine Kate ! 
Biron. O most profane coxcomb 1 
Jh(m. By heaven, the wonder in a mortal 

eye! 
Biron. By earth, she is not, corporal, there 

you lie. 
Dum. Her amber hair for foul hath amber 

coted.^ 
Biron. An amber-colour'd raven was well 

noted. 
Dum. As uj)right as the cedar. 
Biron. Stoojw, I say; 

Her shoulder is with child. 

Bum. As fair as day. 90 

Biron. Ay, as some days; but then no sun 

must shine. 
I>um. O that I had my wish I 
Long. And I had mine! 

King. And I mine too, goixl Lord ! 



* Li verve in. the liver was supposed to be the seat of 
I love. * Coted, surpassed. 
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Bimn. Amen, so I had mine: is not that a 

good Konl? *• 

Q/^Hin. I would forget her; but a fever sUe 

Efigna in mj- blood and will remember'd be. 

BiroH. A ferer in your blood 1 why, then 



ffuuld let her out 

. don!] 

IhiM. Uuce more 

Biron. Onix n 
iirrwit. 



in Bouccrs: sweet minpn- 
I 11 read the ode that I 



s I '11 mark how love a 



bum. [reads] 

"Onadsy-alack the day!— 
LoTo. whoK montfa is ever Hay, 
illpied a l>liHHOin pntniog fair 
PLi)-iiig ill tho w.inton air: 
Thnmgli the Tolvet leaToa tho win'!. 
All luiHcn, gan poKnage lindj 
Tliat the Invcr, nek to death, 
Wi.ali'd himHelf the hceven'* breath. 
Air. r|Uoth be, thy cbe«ks may blow; 
Ah! woulil I might triumph so! no 

Xe't-r to pluck thoe from thy thorn : 

^"ow, alack, for yuuth unmcot, 

Youth no apt to phiok ft sweet ', 

Do nut call it gin in me, 

Tliat I am fomweni for thee; 

Thou for Khom RToat Jove would swear 

Juno Init itn £tbiopo wuru; 

An'l ileny himmlf for Jorc, 

Tuminfr mortjil for thy lore." IM 

Ilia will I Hend; anil something else more 

Tluit xluill express my true love's fasting pain. 
0, would the king, Binin, and Longaville, 
Were l-.ver8 too ! Ill, to esaniple ill. 
Would from my forehead wipe a perjur'd 

For none offend where all alike do dote. 

Laitff. [nilmtiriiiff]. Dumain, thy love is far 
from flmrity, 
That in luveM grief deair'st society: 
Yoii nuty look |>ale, but I slionld blush, I know, 
Ti> lie o'lrrliearil, and taken nappin;; so. iso 

KiMff. [<t'li'aiic{u-/\ Come, air, you blush; as 

Yi^u i-hi<le at him, offending twice as much; 
Vou do not love Maria; IxingaviUe 
Did uever sonnet for her sake compile, 
Xor never lay his wreathed Eums athwiiil 



His laving bosom tu keep down his heai-t 
I have been closely shrouded in this bush I3T 
And mark'd you both and for you both did 

X heard your guiltj rhymes, obeerv'd your 
fashion, 




Saw sighs reek from you, note*) well your pas- 

Aymel says one; OJovel the other cries; 

One, her hair's pold; crystal the other's eyi-s: 

[To Long.] Yon would for paradise break faith 
and troth; 

[To Ihim] And Jove, for your love, would in- 
fringe an oath. 
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What will Biron say when that he Bhall hear 
A faith infringed, which such zeal did swear? 
How will he scorn I how will he spend his wit I 
How will he triumph, leap and laugh at it! 
For all the wealth that ever I did see, 149 
I would not liave him know so much by me. 
Biroru Now step I forth to whip hypoc- 
riny. — [A dvancin//. 

Ah, giMMi my liege, I pray thee, pardon me ! 
Good heart, what grace hast thou, thus to re- 
prove 
These worms for loving, that art most in love? 
Your eyes do make no coaches*; in your tears 
There is no certain princess that ap})ears: 
You '11 not be i)erjur'd, 't is a hateful thing; 
Tush, none but minstrels like of sonneting ! 
But are you not anham'd? nay, are you not, 
All three of you, to be thus much o'ershot? 
You found this mote; the king your mote did 
sec; 101 

But I a l>eam do find in each of three. 

0, what a scene of fool'ry have I seen. 

Of sighs, of groans, of son'ow and of teen I - 

me, with what strict ]Kitience have I sat. 
To see a king tmnsformed to a gnat! 

To see gn'at Hercules wliip])ing a gi<(. 
And ])n>found Solomon to tune a jig, 
And Nestor play at push-pin with the l)oys, 
And critic Timon laugh at idle toys! 170 

Where lies thy grief, (X tell me, good Dumain? 
And, gentle Longaville, where lies thy jiain? 
And where my liege's? all about the breast: 
A caudle, ho! 

Kin(/. Too bitter is thy jest 
Are we betrsiyetl thus to thy over- view ? 

Biron. Not you to me, but I Iwtrayed by you : 

1, that am honest; I, tliat hold it sin 
To break the vow I am engaged in; 

1 am betniye<l, by keeping company 179 
With men, like men — of strange inconstancy. 
When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme? 
Or groiin for Jcx-m? or s{>end a minutes time 
In ])nining' me ? When shall you he;ir that I 
Will praise a hand, a foot, a fiice, an eye, 

A gait, a state, a brow, a breast, a waist, 
A leg, a limb i 



1 Coaehe*. .See above in Kbit^'n sonnet 

" No drop but M a ' ewuh ' doth carry thee. 

* Teen, ffrief. 

• Prumiig, at a bird "priming" his featlien. 
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Kintf. Soft ! whither away so fast ? iso 

A true man or a thief that gallops so ? 

Biron, I post from love : good lover, let me go. 

Enter Jaquenetta and Co6TARD. 

Jaq, God bless the king ! 
King, Wliat present hast thou there? 

Cost. Some certain treason. 
King. What makes treason here ? lOO 

Cost. Nay, it makes nothing, sir. 
King. If it mar nothing neither. 

The treason and you go in peace away together. 
Jaq. I beseech your giTice, let this letter be 
read: 
Our i)er8on* misdoubts it; 'twas treason, he 
said. 
King. Biron, read it over. 

[Qicing him the paper. 
Where hadst thou it? 
Jaq. Of Costard. 
King. Where hadst thou it \ 
Cost. Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adnunadia 

[Biron tears the hiter. 

King. How now ! what is in you? why <U>st 

thou tear it? -joo 

Biron. A toy, my liege, a toy: your grsice 

needs not fear it 
Long. It did move him to passion, «uid 

therefore let 's hear it. 
IJum. It is Biron's writing, and here is his 
name. [Gathering up t/ie picf.-es. 

Biron. [To Costard] Ah, you whoreson log- 
gerhead ! you were bom to do me sliame. 
Guilty, my lord, guilty! I confess, I confess. 
King. What? 

Biron. Tliat you three fools lack'd me fool 
to make up the mess: 
He, he, and you; and you, my liege, and I, 
Are pick-purses in love, and we desei-ve t<^ die. 
O, dismiss this audience, and I sliall tell you 
more. jio 

J)ittn. Now the number is even. 

Biron. True, true; we are four. 

Will these turtles be gone? 

King. Hence, sirs ; away I 

Cost. Walk Jiside the true folk, and let the 

traitors stay. 

[Exeunt Costard and Jaquenetta. 



* PenoTit parKon. 
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Biroa. Sweet lords, sweet lovera, O, let ub 
embrsce I zi4 

As true we are as fleah aiid blood can be: 
The sea will ebb and flow, heaven fthow his 

Youiig blood doth not obey an old decree : 
We auinot crona the cause why we were bom; 
Therefore of all hands must we be forawom. 



Xing. "Wh&t, did theae rent lines shuw aome 

lore of thine) iisn 

Biron. Did theyl Who sees the heavenly 

That, like a nide and savage man of Indo, 
At the first opening of the georgeoiu east, 

BoWB not his v&Beal hefid, and, stnicken blind, 
Kisses the base ground with obedient brenittl 




What peremjitory eagle-sighted eye 

IMres look upon the heaven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her majettty) 
Kinff. What zeal, what fury hath inspir'd 
thee now ) 
My love, her nistresft, is a gracious moon ; 2W 

She an attending star, scarce seen a light 
Hiroa. Myeyesare then iioeyeH,norI Biron: 
(), but for my love, day would turn to 
night t 
[Of all complexions the cull'd sovereign^ 
Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek. 
Where several worthies make one dignity, 
' Where nothing wants that want itself duth 



Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues, — • 

Fie, paint«d rhetoric ! U, she nueds it not:J 
To tilings of Hale a seller's praii^ belongs, !MOJ 

She passes praise; then praise too short doth' 
blot] > 

A withered bemiit, five-score winters worn, 

Might shake off fifty, looking in her eye ; 
Beauty doth varnish age, an if new-botii, 

And gives the crutch the craille's iufnncy: 
0, 'tis the sun that mnketh all things shine. 

A'inj/. By heaven, tli v love is liLick as ebony. 
Biron. Is ebony like her? wood divine '. 

A wife of such wood were felicity. S4» 

0, who can give an oath \ where in a bonk? 

That I may swear beauty doth beauty lack, 
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If that she learn not of her eye to look : 252 

No fsice is fair that is not full so black. 
King. O paradox ! Black is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons and the school of night; 
And beaut/s crest becomes the heavens well. 
Biron. Devils soonest tempt, resembling 
spirits of light 
O, if in black my ladys brows be deck'd, 

It mounis that |iiiiuting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect; 2U0 
And therefore is she bom to make black fair. 
/Qller favour turns the fashion of the days, 
^" For native blood is counted painting now; 
^ And therefore red, that would avoid dispraiH.^ 
if Paints itself blacky to imitate her brow. ^ 
Dum, To look like her are chimney-sweepers 
black. 
Long, And since her time are colliers count- 
ed bright 
King, Ami Ethiopes of their sweet complexion 
crack.* 
Ihim, Dark needs no candles now, for dark 
is light 
Biron, Your mistresses tlare never oome in 
rain, i»to 

For fear their colours should be wash'd away. 
King, T were good, youi-s did; for, sir, to tell 
you plain, 
I 'II find a fairer face not wash'd tr>-day. 
Biron. I 'U prove her fair, or talk till doomsday 
here. 
King, No devil will fright thee then so 
much lis she. 
Dum. I never knew man hold vile stuff so dear. 
Long. Look, here's thy love: my foot and 
her face see. 
) Q Biron, O, if the streets were paved with thine 
( eves, 

f Her feet were much too dainty for such tread I 
• Dum. O vile ! then, as she goes, what upward 
^ lies 280 

The street should see as she walk'd over- 
> head.] 

King. But what of this? are we not all in love ? 
Biron. Nothing so sure; and thereby all for- 
sworn. 
King, Then leave this chat; and, good Biron, 
now prove 



Oiu* loving lawful, and our faith not torn. 28 
Dum. Ay, niiury, there; some flattery for thi 
evil. 

Jjong. O, some authority how to proceed; 
Some tricks, some quillets-, how to cheat th* 
devil. 

Dum, Some salve for perjury. 

Biron, O 't is more than need. 

H.ave at you, then, affection's men at arms. 
Consider what you first did swear unto, 29 
To fast, to study, and to see no woman; 
Flat treason 'gainst the kingly state of youth 
Say, can you fast? your stomachs are tO( 

young; 
And abstinence engenders maladies. 
And where that you have vow'd to study, lords 
In that each of you have forswfirn his book, 
( kii you still dream, and poi*e, and tliereon look?* 
Q Why, universal plodding pi-isons up 
Tlie nimble spirits in the arteries. 
As motion and long-during action tires 
The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 
Now, for not IfK>kiug on a woman's face, 
You have in that forsworn the use of eyes. 
And study too, tlie causer of your vow; su 
For where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beautj' as a woman's eye i ] 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, 
^Vnd where we are, our learning likewise is: 
Then when ourselves we see in ladies' eyes, 
Do we not likewise see our learning there? 
O, we have made a vow to stmly, lonls. 
And in that vow we have forsworn our books. 
For when would you, my liege» or you, or you, 
In leaden contemplation have found out ::::i 
Such fiery numbei's, as the pnmij^ting eyes 
Of beauty's tutors have enrich'd you with ( 
Other slow arts entirely keep the brain; 
And therefore, finding barren practisers, 
Scjirce show fi harvest of their heavy toil: 
But love, first learned in a lady's eyes, 
Lives not alone inmmred in the brain; 
But, with the motion of all elements, 
Courses aa swift as thought in every power, 
And gives to every ])ower a double j>ower, 
Above their functions and their offices. 831 
Qlt iwlds a precious seeing to tlie eye; 



1 Crack. l>oMt. 
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« Lines 299-304 Globe Ed. omitted here. 
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^A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind: hm 
<A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound, 
^When the suspicious head of theft is stopp'd: 
^ Lfove's feeling is more soft^ and sensible, 
(Than are the tender horns of cockled* snails; 
(Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in 
> taste: 

: For valour, is not Love a Hercules, 340 

! Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? 
) Subtle as Sphinx; as sweet and musical 
iAs bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair; 
Ajid when Love 8|)eaks, the voice of all the 

gods 
/Make heaven drowsy with the harmony. 
/Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper'd with Love's sighs; 
0, then his lines would ravish savage qsltb 
And plant in tyrants mild humility. |] 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive: 86O 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world: 
EUe none at all in aught proves excellent: 
Then fools you were these women to forswear; 
^, keeping what is sworn, you will prove fools. 
For wiadom's sake, a word that all men love. 
Or for love's sake, a word that loves all men, 
Or for men's sake, the authors of these women, 
Or women's sake, by whom we men are men, 
^t us once lose oiur oaths to find ourselves, 
Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths. 
It is religion to be thus forsworn ; 'm\3 

For charity itself fulfils the law. 



And who can sever lov€i from charity? .s«5 
King. Saint Cupid, then! and, soldiers, to 

the field ! 
Biron, Advance your standards, and upi»n 
them, lonls; 
Pell-mell, down with them ! but be first ad- 

vis'd. 
In conflict that you get the sun of them. 
Long, Now to plain-dealing; lay these glozes 
by : 370 

Shall we resolve to woo these girls of France? 
King, And win them too : therefore let us 
devise 
Some entertainment for them in their tents. 
Biron, First, from the park let us conduct 
tliem thither; 
Then homeward every man attach the hand 
Of his fair mistress : in the afternoon 
We will with some strange pastime sohice 

them. 
Such as the shortness of the time can shape; 
For revels, dances, masks and merry hours 
Forerun fair Love, strewing her way with 
flowers. .1*1 

King. Away, away I no time shall be omitted 
That will betime, and may by us l>e fitted. 
Q Biron, Alhns/ aihnsf Sow'd cockle reap'd^ 
no com; ^ 

And justice always whirls in equal measure: ' 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men for- ] 
sworn; ^ 

If so, our copper buys no better treasure. ] ] 

[ Exeunt. 
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ACT V. 



Scene I. The smne, 

EtUer HoLOFERNES, Sir Nathaniel, 
and Dtll. 

^/o/. Sati8 quod siifficit. 

^(Uh, I praise Grod for you, sir : your rea- 
sons at diniier have been sharp and senten- 
tious; pleasant without scurrility, witty with- 
'>nt affection*, audacious without impudency, 

t Cockled, famished with shells. 
* A/eeHon, affectation. 
VOL. I. 



learned without opinion, and strange without 
heresy. I did converse this quondam day 
with a companion of the king's, who is inti- 
tuled, nominated, or calle<i, Don Adriano de 
Armado. 9 

Hoi. yoi^i honiinem tanquam te: his humour 
is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue 
filed ^ his eye ambitious, his gait inajestical, 
and his general Iwliaviour vain, ridiculous, and 



* Filed, over-polUhed. 
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thrasonical'. He ia few picked-, too apruce, 
too aff<!ct«d, too odd, sa it were, too peregriu- 
a,Ui\ OB I may uill it. lA 

Aath. A most Biiigiilar and choice epithet 
[/> K I ku labie-bool 

IIol He Imwetl ut the tl read of I is ver 
bo* ty finer thi tl e staple of h a ai^ume t 
I al korsucl f u at cal pi a tatt mes, such inso- 



cialile and jxiiut-deviae' compauions: aueU 
rackera of orthography, aa to speak "dout," 
fine, when he ahould say "doulit;" "det," wheD 
he should pronounce "debt," — d, e, b^ t, not 
d,e,t he clepeth a "calf" "eauf " "half" 
hauf ne ghbour vacatur nebour " 

ne gl abbreviated ne Th s is abhomin 
able — wh ch he would call abbomuiable it 




'^-^. 



USUI at«tl nif uf HA e c tMigu do n 
tnet to make frantic, luiintic. 

XatL Law Ihn, boni; intrllliin. so 

IIiU. Bone' — Imitf, Iiirlifiif: Priscinn .1 little 
•cratch'di 'twill serve. 

Snfh. Videntt quit reititf 

iltil. Vidao, H ga»deo. 

Kativ Armado. Moth, aad Costard. 

Arm. Chirmh: \To MiXh. 

IM. Quare "diiirali,'' not "nirrnhj" 
Arm. Men cf (leace. 



//)/ M«tn lt.r> er sal tat 
^oth. lA»uU to LoKard] Tliey have been 
at a great feast of laiiguageo, and stolen the 

<'••»(. O, they liave liv'd long on tlie almn- 
basket of wonlM. I niai-ve! thy niaster hath 
not eaten thee for a word ; for thou art not ho 
Inn); by the heiid as liunorij!cahilUudi»Ualiliu«: 
tbiHi art eamKT swallowed tlian a flap-dragon^. 

Moth. Peace '. the peal liegiiw. 

Arm. [To Jfol.] Monsieur, are you not 
letter'd? 

Mot/i. Yes, yes; he teaches Imys the lioi-n- 
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boc^. Whftt is a, by spelt backward, with the 
horn on his head ? 51 

HoL Ba, puentioy with a ham added. 
MoUl Ba, most silly sheep with a horn. 
Yoa hear his learning. 
; ^HoL ^Uy jtof, thou consonant? 
I Moth, The third of the five vowels, if you 
repeat them; or the fifth, if L 

HoL I will repeat them, — a, e, i, — 
, Moth. The sheep: the other two concludes 
lit, — O, U. 60 

\ Arm, Now, by the salt wave of the Medi- 
terraneum, a sweet touch, a quick venew^ of 
wit ! snip, snap, quick and home ! it rejoiceth 
my intellect : true wit! 

Moth. Offered by a child to an old man: 
, which is wit-old. 
\ JIol. What is the figure ? what is the figui*e ? 
j MotL Horns. 

< JIol. Thou disputest like an infant: go, 
; whip thy gig*. 70 

' Moth. Lend me your horn to make one, and 
: I will whip about your infamy circum drca^ 
> — a gig of a cuckold's born. ] 

Co9t. An I had but one penny in the world, 

thou shouldst have it to buy gingerbread: 

hold, there is the very remuneration I had of 

thy master, thou halfpenny purse of wit, thou 

' pigeon-egg of discretion. Q O, an the heavens 

^ were so pleased that thou wert but my bastardy 

^ what a joyful father wouldst thou make me ! |] 

Go to; thou hast it ad dunghiU, at the fingers' 

ends, as they say. 82 

Hot. O, I smell false Latin; "dunghill" for 

unguem. 

Arm. Arts-man, preambulate; we will be 
singuled from the barbarous. Do you not 
eflucate youth at the charge-house ^ on the top 
of the mountain? 

Hoi. Or monSy the hill. 
Arm. At your sweet pleasure, for the moun- 
tain. 90 
Hol. I do, sans question. 
Arm. Sir, it is the king's most sweet plea- 
sure and affection to congratulate the princess 
at her pavilion in the posteriors of this day, 
which the rude multitude call the afternoon. 



' VtneWt a hit at fencing. 
* Chargt-kouHf ichool-hoose. 



< Oig, a top. 



Hol. The posterior of the day, most generous 
sir, is liable, congruent and measurable for the 
afternoon : the word is well cull'd, chose, sweet 
and apt, I do assure yon, sir, I do assure. 99 

Arm, Sir, the king is a noble gentleman, 
and my familiar, I do assure ye, very good 
friend: for what is inward^ between us, let 
it pass. QI do beseech thee, remember thy' 
courtesy; I beseech thee, apparel thy head : 
and among other important and most serious , 
designs, and of great import indeed, too, but^ 
let tliat pass: for I must tell thee, it will> 
please bis grace, by the world, sometime to^ 
lean upon my \ioox shoulder, and with his| 
royal finger, thus, dally with my excrement, 
with my mustachio; but, sweet heart, let that| 
pass. |] By the world, I recount no fable: some! 
ceitain special honours it pleaseth his great- 
ness to impart to Armado, a soldier, a man of 
travel, that hath seen the world ; but let 
that pass. The very all of all is, — but, sweet 
heart, I do implore secrecy, — that the king 
would have me present the princess, sweet 
chuck, with some delightful ostentation, or 
show, or pageant, or antic, or firework. Now, 
understanding tliat the curate and your sweet 
self are good at such eruptions and sudden 
breaking out of mirtli, as it were, I have ac- 
quainted you withal, to the end to crave your 
assistance. 123 

Hol. Sir, you shall present before her the 
Nine Worthies. Sir Nathaniel, as concerning 
some entertainment of time, some show in the 
posterior of this day, to be rendered by our 
assistants, at the king's command, and this 
most gallant, illustrate, and learned gentle- 
man, before the princess; I say none so fit as 
to present the Nine Worthies. 130 

XcUh. Where will you find men worthy 
enough to present them ? 

Hol. Joshua, yourself; myself — and this gal- 
lant gentleman, Judas Maccabeeus; this swain, 
because of his great limb or joint, shall pass 
as Pompey the Great; the page, Hercules, — 

Arm. Pardon, sir; error: he is not quantity 
enough for that Worth/s thumb: he is not so 
big as the end of his club. 139 

JIol. Shall I have audience? he shall present 



4 Inward, oonfldontial. 
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Hercules in minority: his enter and exit shall 
be strangling a snake; and I will have an 
apology for that purpose. i4s 

Moth, An excellent device ! so, if any of the 
audience hiss, you may cry " Well done, Her- 
cules ! now thou crushest the snake ! " that is 
the way to make an offence gracious, though 
few have the grace to do it 

Arm, For the rest of the Worthies? — 

Hoi, I will play three myself. 150 

Moth. Thrice- worthy gentleman 1 

Arm, Shall I tell you a thing? 

Hoi, We attend. 

Arm, We will have, if this fadge* not, an 
antic I beseech you, follow. 

Hoi, Via, goodman Dull ! thou hast spoken 
no word all this while. 

Dull, Nor understood none neither, sir. 

Hoi, AUons ! we will employ thee. 

Dull. I '11 make one in a dance, or so; or I 
will play 160 

On the tabor to the Worthies, and let them 
dance the hey. 

Hoi, Most dull, honest Dull ! To our sporty 
away ! [ Kvetmt. 

ScENB II. The same, 

Eivter the Princess, Katharine, Rosaline, 

and Maria. 

Pria, Sweet hearts, we shall be rich ere we 
depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in : 
A lady wall'd about with diamonds I 
Look you what I have from the loving king. 
Roe, Madame, came nothing else along with 

that? 
Prin, Nothing but this ! yes, as much love 
in rhyme 
As would be cramm'd up in a sheet of paper. 
Writ o' both sides the leaf, margent and all. 
That he was fain to seal on Cupid's name. 
Roe, That was the way to make his god- 
head wax, 10 
For he hath been five thousand years a boy. 
Kath, Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too. 
Ros, You'll ne'er be friends with him; a' 
kill'd your sister. 



1 Fadg*, suit. 
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Kath. He made her melancholy, sad, and 
heavy; 14 

And so she died: had she been light, like you, 
Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit, 
She might ha' been a graudam ere she died : 
And so may you; for a light heart lives long. 
Roe. What 's your dark meaning, mouse, of 

this light word? 
Kath, A light condition in a beauty dark. 
Roe, We need more light to find your moan- 
ing out n 
KatL You '11 mar the light by taking it in 
snuff^; 
Therefore I '11 darkly end the arguments 
Q Ros, Look, what you do, you do it still f 

the dark. 
Kath, So do not you, for you are a li^t 

wench. 
Ros, Indeed I weigh not you, and thereliare 

light. 
Kath, You weigh me not? O, that's you/ 

care not for me. 
Ros, Great reason; for *^past cure ia still 

past care." ] 
Prin. Well bandied both; a set' of wit well 
play'd. 
But, Rosaline, you have a favour too : M 

Who sent it? and what is it? 

Ros, I would you knew: 

An if my face were but as fair as yours^ 
My favour were as great; be witness tlus. 
Nay, I have verses too, I thank Biron: 
The numbers true ; and, were the numbering 

to<^ 
I were the fairest goddess on the ground : 
I am compar'd to twenty thousand fairs. 
O, he hath drawn my picture in his letter ! 
Prin, Any thing like? 
Ros, Much in the letters; nothing in the 
praise. 40 

Prin. Beauteous as ink ; a good conclusion. 
Kath. Fair as a text B in a co])y-book. 
Ros. 'Ware pensils, ho I let me not die your 
debtor, 
My red dominical, my golden letter: 
O that your face were nut so full of O's* ! 



> In anvff, in anger. * A Mt, a set (at tennis). 

* Full qf O'm, referring to the round pit-iuariu of small- 
pox. 
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Prin, But, what was sent to you from fsir 



JCatA. Mattain, this glove. 
Pri^. Did he not send yon twain? 

KatJL Yea, m^nti)^ and moreover 
Some thousand reraes of a faithful lover, so 



A huge translation of hypocrisy, ' si 

Vilely compit'd, profound Bimplidty, 

J/ar. Thia, luid these jtearls, to me sent Lon- 

Tlie letter is too long by half a mile. 

Prin. 1 think no lesa. Dost thou not wish 

The t-hain were longer, and the letter short! 




^ftlr. Ay, or I would these hands might 

Priti. Wearewisegirlstomockourtoversso. 

Rot. Tliey are worse fools to purchase mock- 
ing so. 
That same Biron I 'II torture ere I go: m 

that I knew he were but iu by th' week ! 
Hon I would make liim fawn, .ind beg, and 

And wait the season, and observe the times. 
And a))end his prodigal wits iu bootless rhymes. 
And ^pe his service all to ray behests. 
And make him proud to make me proud that 



So |iortent-Iike would I o'ereway his state. 
That be should l>e my fml, and I his fate. 

Prill. None nre so surely caught, when they 
are catch'd. 
As wit turu'd fool: foil)', in wiadom hatt'h'd, 
H.tth wisdom's warrant and the help of school. 
And wit's own grace to gmce a lenrned fool, 

/!<>». Tlie hlooil of youth biinis not with 
such excess 73 

As gravity'^ revolt to wantoniiesH. 

^far. FollyinfcjuIsViirs not so strong a note 
As foolery in the wise, when wit dotli dote; 
Since ■^ll the power thereof it doth apply 
To prove, by wit, worth in simplicity. 
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Prin, Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in 
his face. 79 

Enter Boyet. 

Boi/et. O, I am stabb'd with laughter! 

Where 's her grace? 80 

Priiu Thy news, Boyet ? 

Boyet. Pre|)are, madkni, pre])are ! 

Arm, wenches, anu ! encounters mounted are 

Against your |)eace : Love doth approach dis- 

guLs^d, 
Armed in arguments; you'll be surpris'd: 
Muster your wits; stand in your own defence; 
Or hitle your heads like cowards, and fly hence. 
Prm. Saint Denis to Saint Cupid I What 

are they 
That charge their breath against us? say, 

scouts say. 
Boyet, Under the cool shade of a sycamore 
I thought to close mine eyes some half an hour; 
When, lol to interrupt my purjjos'd rest, 9i 
Toward that shade I might l>ehold addrest 
llie king and his coni{>atiions: warily 
I stole into a neighbour thicket by, 
And overheard wliat you shall overhear; 
That, by and by, disguia'd they will be here. 
Their herald is a pretty knavish )Nige, 
That well by heart hath conn'd his embassage: 
Action and accent did they teach him there; 
"Thus must thou speak, and thus thy body 

bear:" loo 

And ever and anon they made a doubt 
Presence majestical wordd put him out; 
"For," quoth the king, "an angel shalt thou see; 
Yet fear not thou, but sjMiak audaciously." 
The boy replied, " An angel is not evil; 
I should have fear'd her had she been a deviL" 
With that, all laugh'd and clapp'd him on the 

shoulder. 
Making the bold wag by their praises bolder: 
One rubb'd his elbow — thus, and fleer'd* and 

swore 
A better speech was never spoke before; no 
Another, with his flnger and his thumb, 
Cried, "TiVi.' we will do't, come what will 



come;" 
The third he cat)er'd,and cried, "All goes well;" 
The fourth turn'd on the toe, and down he felL 

1 FUtr'dt grinned. 
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[ With that, they all did tumble on the ground 
With such a zealous laughter, so profound, iii 
That in tins 8i)leen ridiculous appears. 
To check their folly, jiassion's solemn tears. ^ 

Prin. But what, but what, come they Xjl 
visit us? 

Boyet. They do, they do; and are a]>])arell'd 

thus, 13( 

Like Muscovites or Russians, as I guess. 
Their pur|)08e is to parle, to court and dance; 
And every one his love-feat will advance 
Unto his several misti-ess, which they 11 kno^ 
By favours several which they did bestow. 
Prin. And will they so? the gallants shall 
be taskM; 
For, ladies, we will every one be mask'd; 
And not a man of them sL'ill have the grace. 
Despite of suit, to see a lady's face. 
Hold, Hosaline, this fiivour thou shalt wear, 
And then the king will court thee for his dear; 
Hold, take thou this, my sweet, and give me 
thine, i.is 

So sliall Biron take me for Rosaline. 
And change you favours too; so shall your loves 
Woo contrar}^ deceiv'd by tliese removes. 
Ron. C^me on, then; wear the favours most 

in sight 
Kath. But in this changing what is your in- 
tent? 
Prin. The effect of my intent is to cross theirs: 
They do it but in mocking merriment; 
And mock for mock is only my intent 140 
Their several counsels they unbosom shall 
To loves mistook; and so be nuKk'd withal 
Upon the next occasion tliat we meet, 
With visages di8])lay'd, to tiUk and gi*eet. 
Bos. But shall we dance, if they desire ua 

t^>'t? 
Prin. No, to the death, we will not move a 
foot; 
Nor to their jwnn'd sj)eech render we no grace, 
But while 't is spoke each turn away her face, 
Boyet. Why, that contempt will kill the 
8i>eaker'rt heart. 
And (|uite divorce his memorj' from his part 
Priti. Therefore I do it; and I make no 
doubt 151 

The rest will ne'er come in, if he be out. 
There 's no such s|)ort as sjiort by sport o'er- 
thrown. 
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Tonuke theira ourB^d OUTS none biit our 0W1 
So Htudl we Btaj, mucking, intended game, i 
Aud tbey, well niock'd, depiirt awaj with 

nhame. [Trumprt* touiui vUhin. 

Boj/H ThA trumpet BoundH be maHk'd tl e 

nuiskera tin e [The hatUet n ant 




Enta- Dlai-tamoor* with mtuu-; Morn; the 
Klyil, BlBOS, LoSOAVlLLK, und DtMAl-N, ill. 
Ruttian hiibiu, anii maiked. 

MUL 

All hail. th<3 richesC bcauliei on tbe Gortb ! — 

Boget. Beauties uo richer thuii rich tAffeta. 

HiAh. A bolp parcel uf the toiront dames itW 

[The Ladiei Iwn tikeir bad* to km. 



That eTBT tum'd their^baoks— b> mortiJ viow»! in 
SiroH. [Atidf to J/otA] "Their eyes," riliaiii, 

That eTor tum'd their eyes to mortal rieira !— 

Iloi/ii. True; out indeed. 
JlotA. 
Out of your favoun, houveuly apiiils, Toacbiuife 
Sot to behold 
BinjiK [Atiile to .Vol/i} "Onie to behold," 

rogue. 
J/oti. 
Once (o behold with your suu-bcamed eyia, 

with your nuii-begmeii oyen— 

lloi/€t. They will not auswer to that epithet ; 
You were Ijeal «ill it "daiigliter-benmed eyes." 
Jfot/i. They do uot initrk nie, and that brings 
me out. 172 

Binm. Is thin your )>erfeftiies«1 be gone, you 
ropie! [K.vit Jloth. 

It'i*. WIlAt wniild thetie atiuiigvi'S? kiniw 
their luiiiilH, Bi>yet: 
If they do iqieak our latiguage, 't \a our wiU 
Tliat wHue pliiiii nmn ifwouiit their purpoe»s; 
Kiiiiw what they would. 
Ihijii. WliHt would you with the iirtnceas? 
lliniii. Nutliing but i«iiL-e anil gentle visita- 

Jloi. Whsit Would they, say they) mi 

Boffet. Nothing' but )>eace]uid gentle visit^i- 

flo#. Why, tiiat they have; ;.nd bid them 

Bogtt. She siyw, you have it, and you may 

be gone. 
King. Say lii her, we have me.isur'd many 

To treud a lueamre with her on this grass. 

Boiift. Tliey say, thnt tliey have measiir'd 
many a niite 
To tread a measure witli you on this grass. 

Ilo». Itittnotso. Auk them how many inchex 
Is in one mile: if they have nieasur'd ntany, 
The measure, then, of one is easily told. inn 

lionet. If lo cr.me hither yoii have meamir'd 

And many miles, the prineega bills you tell 
How many incheH doth iill up one mile. 

Biron. Tell her, we measiii-e them by weary 



Boyet. She heara berself. 

Rot. How many weary stejM, 

Of many weary milee yuu fa&ve n'ergime, iMi 
Are uumlwr'il iii the travel of one niilel 

Biroii. We iiumlter uothiug tliat we spend 

I hir duty iu so riuh, so infinite, 
'["hat we niay do it iftill witliont accomiit SW 
Vuiichaafe to ehow the suHHliine of your face. 
Hint we, like luvageH, may W(irti1ii)> it 

Jtof. My face is lint n mo(>u, and clouded 

Kinff. Bleased nre clouds, tu do is such 
cIdikIu do ! 
Vouelisafe, hriglit moon, aiid these thj stir^ 

Tliose clouds I'emov'd, upon our water} ejue 

/toi. O vjiiii jietitioiierl beg a ^Teater mattei 

Thou uow reqiuait'st but niooiitilune in tile 

Kin;/. Then, in our measure bul voiiili&ifi 

Tltoubidd'stuie l«g: tliis begging is uotntiitn^ 

JituL Play, miisic, then I Nay, y. u imwt il.i 

it so(>n. [J/itiiejiiai/» n 

Not yet; — no dunce! — tlius change I like the 
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I Jlot. Then ouiuot 
\ adieui 

I Twice to your 
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) be bought: and 



Ktiuf. Will you not diiiict 

tlius eatrajig'd ! 
Rill. You took the moon 

nhe's cliang'd. 
KUy. Vet still hIii 



Hoi 



lejoi 



then 



full but lion 
on, and I the 
e motion to it 



Tlie music {ilayN; vouchsafe i 

Riyi. Our earn vouchsafe ii 

King. But your legH should do it. 

ItoK. Since you are Htmngerx and come hew 
by chance. 
We'll not be nice: tiiku ImiidH. We will not 

A'tii^. Why take we handti, tlieii f 
Rot. Only to \ia.Yt friends: 

Curtsy, sweet hearts; and so tlie meaj^ure ends. 
A'in^. Moremensureof thisnieaaure; be not 



Rot. We CHii affonl no niore at siii 
Kitig. Prize you yonraelves; wliiit 

company ? 
Rot. Your ahttemv only. 
King. Tlint can 
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and half once to you. 
King. If you deny todance, let's bold nmc» 

Rot. In private, tlien. 

King. I am best jileas'd K-ia 

that {They coneerte apetf 

Birofi. White-handed i 

word with thee. 




Priit. Honey, nnd 

lliroii. Niiv tlien, I 



Ik, and sugar; there w 
J treys, an if yon grow 

I'ort'. find malmsey : well run, 

dozen sweetx. 



MethegUn', 

Tliere's Jialf- 

Priii. Seventli sweet, adi 

Since yon can cog, T II [ilay no more with j 

Biron. One won! ui secret. 

Prill. Let it not !« swi 



< MflhfgliH. 



I drink mule o[ hoHjr uiil ritcr frr- 
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^uvn. Thou grieVat my galL 237 

^rin. Gall, bitter. 

^iron, Tberefore meet 

[ The^ convene apart, 
J>um. Will you vouchsafe with me to change 

a word? 
Jdar, Name it 
jyum. Fair lady, — 

Jiar. Say you so? Fair lord, — 

^<kke that for your fair lady. 

JJuin. Please it you, iMO 

^^ much in private, and I '11 bid adieu. 

[They converse apart. 
Kath. What, was your vizaixi made witliout 

a tongue? 
Imii^. I know the reason, Lady, why you ask. 
Kath, O for your reason! quickly, sir; 1 

long. 
Long. You have a double tongue within 
your mask, 
And would afford my speecldess vizard half. 
L Kath. Veal, quoth the Dutchman. Is not 
"veal" a calf? 
hmg, A calf, fair lady ! 
KatL No, a fair lonl calf. 

Long. Let '8 {lart the wonl. 
Kath. No, I 'II not l>e your lialf : 

Take all, and wean it; it may prove an ox. 
Long. Look, how you butt yourself in these 
sliarp mocks ! 251 

MTill you give horns, chaste lady? do not so. 
Kath. Then die a calf, before your horns do 

grow.] 
Long. One word in private with you, ere I 

die. 
Kath. Bleat softly, then; the butcher hears 
you cry. [They converse apart. 

Boyet. The tongues of mocking wenches are 

as keen 
A« in the razor's edge invisible, 
CHitting a smaller hair tlian may be seen, 

Above the sense of sense; so sensible 

^meth tlieir conference; their conceits have 

wings 200 

fleeter titan arrows, wind, thought, swifter 

tilings. 

Aof. Not one word more, my maids; bresik 

off, break off. 
Biroi. 'By heaven, aU dry-beaten with pure 
scoff! 



King. Farewell, mad wenches; you have 

simple wits. 204 

Prin. Twenty adieus, my frozen Muacovits. 

[Ea;eu)tt King, Lords, and Bktckamoors. 

Q Are these the breed of wits so wonder'd at? 

Boyet. Tapers they are, with your sweet | 

bi*eaths puff'd out 
Ros. Well-liking* wits they have; groas,^ 

gross; fat, fat 
Prin. O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout !]| 
Will they not, think you, hang themselves to- 
night? 270 
Or ever, but in vizards, show their faces? 
Tliis pert Biron wiis out of countenance quite. 

Ros. O, they were all in lamentable cases ! 
The king was weeping-ripe for a gocxl word. 
Prin. Biron did swear himself out of all 
suit 
}far. Dumain was at mv «er\'iee, and his 
swoixl : 
No pointy quoth I ; my semuit straight was 

nmte. 
Kath. Lord Longaville said, I came o er his 

heart; 
And ti'ow you what he call'd me? 
Prin^ Qualm, {lerliaps. 

Kath. Yes, in go<:)d faith. 
Prin. Go, sickness as thou ail! 

Ros. Well, better wits have worn plain sta- 
tute-caps. 281 
But will you heiu* ? the king is my love sworn. 
Pn'n. And quick Biron hath plighted faith 

to me. 
Kath. And Longaville was for my service 

bom. 
Mar. Dumain is mine, as sui'e as bark on 

tree. 
Boyet. Madam, and pretty mistresses, give 
ear: 
Immediately they will again be here 
In their own shapes; for it can never be 
Tliey will digest this harsh indignity. 
Prin. Will tliey return? 
Boyet. Tliey will, they will, God knows, 290 
And leap for joy, though they are lame with 

blows: 
Therefore change favours; and, when they 
repair. 



' Well-liking, plump. 
41 
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Blow like sweet roses in this sunizner air. 293 
\^Prin. How blow? how blow? speak to be 

understood. 
BotfeL Fair ladies ma^'d are roses in their 
bud; 
;Disniaak'd, their damask's^ sweet commixture 

shown, 

Are angels vailing^ clouds, or roses blown. ]] 
Prin. Avaunt, perplexity ! What shall we 
do, 
If they return in their own shapes to woo? 
Mat. Good madam, if by me you *11 be ad- 
vised, 300 
Let 's mock them still, as well known aa dis- 

guis'd: 
Let us complain to tliem what fools were here, 
Diflguis'd like Muscovites, in shapeless gear; 
And wonder what they were, and to what end 
Their shallow shows and prologue vilely penn'd, 
And their rough carriage so ridiculous. 
Should be presented at our tent to us. 

Jioyet. Ladies, withdraw: the gallants are at 

hand. 
Prin, Whip to our tents, as roes run over 

land. 
[Exeuivt Princess^ Rosaline^ Katkarme^ and 

Maria, 

Ee-enter the Kino, Biron, Lonoaville, and 
DuMAix, in their proper habits. 

King. Fair sir, God save you I Where 's the 

princess? 310 

Boyet. Gone to her tent. Please it your 

majesty 

Command me any service to her thither? 

King. That she vouchsafe me audience for 

one word. 
Boyet. I will; and so will she, I know, my 
lord. [K.vit. 

Biron. This fellow pecks up wit as ])igeons 
pease. 
And utters it again when God doth please: 
He is wit's pedler, and retails his wares 
At wakes and wassails,' meetings, markets, 

f.'iirs; 
SQAnd we that sell by gross, the Lord doth 
> know, 319 



1 DamoiVi, cheek's. * Vailing, making to sink. 
« WatmiiU, health-driokings. 
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Have not the grace to grace it with such show. 
Tliis gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve; 
Had he been Adam, he had tempted £ve;]] 
A' can carve too, and lisp: why, this is he 32! 
That Idss'd away his hand in courtesy; 
This is the a{)e of fonu, monsieur the nice, 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms: nay, he can sing 
A mean^ most meanly; and in ushering, 
Mend him who can: the ladies call him sweet 
The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet 
Q This is the flower that smiles on every one, 
To show his teeth as white as whal6s bone; ] 
And consciences, tliat will not die in debt, 
Pay him the due of '* honey- tongu'd Boyet" 

King. A blister on his sweet tongue, witl 
my heart, 33. 

That put Armado's ])age out of his jiart I 

Biron. See where it comes! Behaviour 
wluit wei*t thou 
Till this mad man showed thee? what art thoi 
now? 

: Re-enter the Princess, u^ered hy Boyet ; Rosa 
LINE, Maria, and Katharine. 

King. All Imil, sweet madam, and fair tim 

of day I 

Prin. "Fair'' in "all hail" is foul, as I con 

ceive. :n 

King. Construe my speeches better, if you may 

Prin. Then wish me better; I will give yo' 

leave. 

King. We came to visit you, and purpose no> 
To leiul you to our court; vouchsafe it ther 
Prin. Tliis field shall hold me; and so hoi 
your vow: 
Nor Goil, nor I, delights in |)erjurd men. 
King. Rebuke me not for that which you pre 
vuke: 
The virtue of your eye must break my oatl 
Prin, You nickname virtue; vice you shonl 
have si)oke; 
For virtue's offtce never breaks men's trotb 
Now by my maiden honour, yet as pure 3: 

As the unsullied lily, I protest, 
A world of torments though I should endun 
I would not yield to be your house's guest 
So much I hate a breaking cause to be 



4 Mean, tenor part. 
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Of hnvenly tntha, voVd with integrity. 3' 
King. O, you have lir'd iii desuktion here, 

Vnaeen, nuvuited, much to our Hhame. 
frin. Not *>, ray lord; it is not bo, I awear; 
We haT« bwl pastimee her« and jdeaaaii 



IB left ns but of Ut«. 

King. Uow, miuLuu I Ru)«iaiia ! 

Prin. Ay, in truth, my lord; 

Trim gsUautd, full of courtship and of state, 

/fo«. Hadam, speak true. Itianc>tBo,mylor(l; 
My lady, to* the manner of the daya, 
In courte^, gires undeserving praiae. 
W'e four, indeed, confronted were with four 




In Kmnan habit: here they slay'd an hour. 
Ami talk'd apace; and in that hour, my lord, 
lluy did not blesH us with one liappy woiil. 
I dare Dot call them foobi; but this I think, 
"Vn they are thirsty, foola would bin lave 
drink. ,i:i 

' ^ ■«■, B lartr ot tour. > 



Biroa. This jest ia dry to me. Fair gentle 

nreet, m 

Your wit makea wise things fixilish: when we 

greet. 
With eyes beet aeeing, heaven's fiery eye, 
By light we lose light: your capacity 
Is of that nuture, that U> your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish, and rich things but 

Rot. This proves you wise and rich; for in 

ray eye, — 
BiroH. I am a fool, and full of poverty, sm 
Ro*. But that you take what doth to you 

belong, 
It were a fault to snatch words from my 

Biroiu O, I am yours, and all that I posaess! 
liui. All the fuol mine I 
Biron. I cnnnot give you less. 

Ro*. Which of the. vizards was it that you 

Biroa. Wheret when I wluit vizard? why 

demand you this I 
/Cot. There, then, that vizard; that super- 

That bid the worse, and show'd the better face. 
King. We are desmed; they'll mock us 

now downright 
Z/ufii. Let us confess, and turn it to a jest 
Prill. Amaz'd, my lord? why looks your 
higlinesaaad) 3>] 

liui. Help, hold hia brows ! he 'U swoon ! 
Why look you pale) 
Sea-sick, I think, coming from Muscoiy. 
Biron. Thus pour the stara down plagues for 

perjury. 
Can any face of brass hold longer out? 
Her« stand I, lady; dart thy skill at me; 
Bruise me with scorn, confound me with a 
flout; 
Thrust thy sharp wit quite tlirough my ignor- 

Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit; 
And I will wish thee never more to dance. 

Nor never more in HnsHian liabit wait. 401 
O, never will I trust to Bpeeches penn'd, 

Nor to the motion of a schoolboy's tongue. 
Nor never come in vi/ard to my friend. 

Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper's 
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Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 400 

Three-pil'd hyperboles, spruce affectation. 
Figures pedantical; these summer-flies 

Have blown me full of maggot ostentation: 
I do forswear tliem; and I here protest, 410 
By this white glove, — how white the hand) 
Qod knows I — 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be ex- 
pressed 
In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes: 
And, to begin, wench, — so Grod help me, law! — 
My love to thee is sound, sans crack or flaw. 
Has. Sans sans, I ])ray you. 
Biron. Yet I liave a trick 

Of the old rage: bear with me, I am sick; 
I *11 leave it by degrees. Soft, let us see: 
Write, "Lord have mercy on us" on those 

three; 
They are infected; in their hearts it hes; 420 
They have the plague, and caught it of your 

eyes; 
These lords are visited; you are not free. 
For the Lord's tokens on you do I see. 

Prin, No, they are free that gave these tokens 

to ua. 
Biron. Our stiites are forfeit: seek not to 

imdo us. 
Bos. It is not so; for how can thin be true, 
That you stand forfeit, being those that sue i 
Biron. Peace I for I will not have to do with 

you. 
Ros. Nor sliall not, if I do as I intend. 
Biron. Speak for youi-selves ; my wit is at 
an end. 4S0 

King. Te!ich us, sweet madam, for our rude 
transgi'ession 
Some fair excuse. 

Prin. Tlie fairest is confession. 

Were not you here but even now, disguis'd? 
King. Madam, I was. 
Prin^ And were you well advis'd ? 

King. I was, fair madam. 
Prin. When you then were here, 

What did you whisper in your lady's ear? 
King. That more than all the world I did 

respect her. 
Prin. When she shall challenge this, you 

will reject her. 
King. Upon mine honour, no. 
Prin. Peace, peace I forbear: 
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Your oath once broke, you force not^ to for- 
swear. 440 
King. Despise me, when I break this oath 

of mine. 
Prin. I will: and therefore keep it Boaaline, 
Wliat did the Russian whisper in your ear? 
Bos. Madam, he swore that he did hold me 
dear 
As precious eyesight, and did v<alue me 
Above this world; adding thereto moi*eover 
That he would wed me, or else die my lover. 
Prin. Grod give thee joy of him ! the noble 
loixi 
Most honourably doth uphold his woixl. 
King. What mean you, madam ? by my life, 
my troth, , 450 

I never swore this lady such an oath. 

Bos. By heaven, you did; and to confirm it 
plain, 
You gjive me this: but take it, sir, again. 
King. My faith and this the piincess I did 
give: 
I knew her by this jewel on her sleeve. 
Prin. Pai-don me, sir, this jewel did she 
wear; 
Aiul Lonl Biron, I thank him, is my dear. 
Wliat, will you have me, or your pearl again? 
Biron. Neither of either; I i-emit both twain. 
I see the trick on 't : here was a consent, 460 
Knowing aforehand of our merriment. 
To dash it like a Cliristmas comedy: 
[Some carry-tale, some ])lease-man, some slight < 

zanv, < 

Some mumble -news, some trencher- knight,^ 

some Dick, i 

That smiles his cheek in years, and knows the : 
trick ' 

To make my lady laugh when she 's dispos'd, ^ 
Told our intents before; which once dis<.*k«d,]' 
The ladies did change favours; and then we. 
Following the signs, wooM but the sign of she. 
Now, to our perjurj' to add more terror, 470 
We are again forsworn, in will and error. 
Much u[K)n this it is: and might not you 

[To Boyet. 
Forestall our sport, to make us thus untrue? 
Do not you know my lady's foot by th' squier*. 
And laugh upon the apple of her eye? 



1 Force nott care not. > Ity th' squier, by the rule. 
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And stand between her back, air, and the fire, 
Holding a trencher, jesting merrily? 477 

You put our page out: go, you are allowed ;^ 

Die when you will, a smock shall be your 
shroud. 

You leer upon me, do you ? there 's an eye 4S0 

Wounds like a leaden sword. 
Boi/et, Full merrily 

Hath this brave manage, this career, been run. 
Biron, Lo, he is tilting straight! Peace! I 
have done. 

EfUer CofiTAJiD. 

Welcome, pure wit ! thou partest a fair fray. 

Co9t. O Lord, sir — they would know 
Whether the three Worthies shall come in or 
no. 

Biron, What, are there but three? 

Cost, No, sir; but it is vara fine, 

For every one pursents three. 

Biron, And three times thrice is nine. 

Cost, Not so, sir; under correction, sir; I 
hope it is not so. 
You cannot beg us^, sir, I can assure you, sir; 
we know what we know: 490 

I hope, sir, three times thrice, sir, — 

Biron, Is not nine. 

Cost. Under correction, sir, we know where- 
uDtil it doth amount 

Biron, By Jove, I always took three threes 
for nine. 

Cost, O Lord, sir ! — it were pity you should 
get your living by reckoning, sir. 

Biron. How much is it? 409 

Cost. O Lord, sir — the parties themselves, the 
actors, sir, will show whereuutil it doth amoimt : 
for mine own part, I am, as they say, but to 
parfect one man, one poor man — Pompion tlie 
Great, sir. 

Biron, Art thou one of the Worthies? 

Cost. It pleased them to think me wortliy 
of Pompion the Great : for mine own part, I 
know not the degree of the Worthy, but I am 
to stand for him. 

Biron. Go, bid them pre{)are. 510 

Cost. We will turn it finely off, sir; we will 
take some care. [Esit. 



> You are aUottfd, you are « licenMd fool or jester. 
* Beg U8, beg at m idiots. 



Kinff. Biron, they will shame us : let them 
not approach. 51*2 

Bvron, We are shame-proof, my lord : and 
'tis some policy 
To have one show worse than the king's and 
his company. 
King, I say they shall not come. 
Prin, Nay, my good lord, let me overrule 
you now: 
That sport best pleases that doth least know 

how: 
Where zeal strives to content, and the con- 
tents 
Dies in the zeal of that which it presents: 
Their form confounded makes most form in 
mirth, &20 

When great things labouring ]>erish in their 
birth. 
Biron. A right description of our sport, my 
lord. 

Enter Arm ado. 

Arm. Anointed, I implore so much expense 
of thy royal sweet breath, as will utter a brace 
of words. [Converses apart with the Kin/j^ 

afid delivers him a paper. 

Prin. Doth this man serve God? 

Biron. Why ask you ? 

Prin. He speaks not like a man of God's 
making. 529 

Arm. That is all one, my fair, sweet, honey 
monarch; for, I protest, the schoolmaster is 
exceeding fantastical ; too too vain, too too vain : 
but we will put it, as they say, to fortuna del 
la guerra. I wish you the peace of mind, most 
royal couplement ! [Exit. 

King. Here is like to be a good presence of 
Wortliies. He presents Hector of Troy ; the 
swain, Pompey the Great ; tlie jwirish curate, 
Alexander; Armado's page, Hercules; the 
pedant, Judas Maccabteus: 540 

And if these four Worthies in their first show 

thrive. 
These four A^-ill change habits, and present tlie 
other five. 

Biron. Tliere is five in the first show. 

King. You are deceived; 'tis not so. 

Biron. The pedant, the braggart, the he4lge- 
priest, the fool Jind the lK»y: — 
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Abate a throw at novum,^ and the whole world 

again 
Cannot prick out five sach, take each one in 

his vein. 
King. Tlie ship is under sail, and here she 

comes amain. m9 

Enter Costard, anned and accoutred^ as 

P&mpei/. 

Cost. I Pompey am,— 

Boi/et. You lie, you are not he. 

Cost, I Pompey am,— [Bowing, 

Boyet, AVith libliard's* head on knee. 

Biron, Well said, old mocker: I must needs 

be friends with thee. 
Cost. I Pompey am, Pompey Bumam'd the Big,— 
Dum, The Great 
Cost. It is, "Great," air:— 

Pompey sumam'd the Great ; 
That oft in field, with targo^ and shield, did make 

mv foe to sweat : 
And travelling along this coast, I hero am come by 

chance, 
And lay my arms before the legs of this sweet lass 
of France. 

[Bows to the Princess^ and hiys his 

arms at Jier feet. 
If your ladyship would say, "Thanks, Pom- 
l>ey," I had done. 
Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey. 56o 

Cost. T is not so much worth ; but I hope 
I was perfect: I made a little fault in 
"Great" 
Biron, My h.at to a halfpenny, Pompey 
proves the Ijeet Worthy. 

Enter Sir Nathaniel, amiedy as Alexander, 

Nath. 

When in the world I liv'd, I was the world's com- 
mander; 

Wy east, west, north, and south, I spread my con- 
quering might : [ Pointing to his shield. 

My scutcheon plain declares that I am Alisander,— 

Boyet. Your nose says, no, you are not; for 

it stands too right 
Biron. Your nose smells "no" in this, most 

tender-smelh'ng knight. 



1 Nomitn, a game played with dice. 

s Libbard, leopard. 

s Tarffe, a shield. The tautology li intentionaL 
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Prin, The conqueror is dismayed. Proceed, 
good Alexander. 570 

NatA, When in the world I liv'd^ I was the 
worid*8 commaiuler, — 

Boyet. Most true, 't is right ; you were so, 
Alisander. 

Biron. Pompey the Great, — 

Cost. Your servant, and Costard. 

Biron. Take away the conqueror, take away 
Alisander. 

Cost. [To Sir ^^ath.^ O, sir, you have over- 
thrown Alisander the conqueror ! You will be 
8crai)'d out of the painted cloth for this: [your 
lion, that holds his poll-axe sitting on a close- 
stool, will be given to Ajax: he will be the 
ninth Worthy. ]] A conqueror, and afeard to 
speak ! run away for shame, Alisander. [Nath. 
retires.] Thei'e, an 't sliall please you; a foolish 
mild man; an honest man, look you, and soon 
dash'd. He is a marvellous good neighbour, 
faith, and a very good bowler: but, for Ali- 
sander, — alas, you see how 't is, — a little o'er- 
parted"*. But there are Worthies a-coming 
will speak their mind in some other sort 590 

Prin. Stand aside, good Pompey. [Costard 

retires to back of stage. 

Eater Holofernes, as Judas; and Moth, a* 

Hercules. 

Hoi. 

Great Hercles is presented by this imp, &93 

Whose club kill'd Cerberus, that three-headed 

CaUHs; 

And when ho was a babe, a child, a shrimp, 

Tlius did he strangle serpents in his manm. 
Qifoniam he seemeth in minority, 
Etyo I come with this apolog>'. 

Keep some state in thy exit, and vanish. 

[3foth retires. 
Judas I am,— 

Bum. A Judas! 900 

Jfol. Not Iscariot, sir. 
Judas I am, yclipcil Maccabeeus. 

J)inn. Judas Maccalueus cli]>t is plain Judas. 
Biron. A kissing traitor. How art thou 

proVd Judas? 
//o/. Judas I am, — 

Bum. The more shame for you, Judas. 
Ifol. Wliat nie^nn you, sir? 



* O'erparted, overweighted in his part. 
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Botfet, To make Judas hang himself. 

HoL Begin, sir; you are my elder. 

Biron, Well foUoVd: Judas was hang'd on 

an elder. eio 

Hoi. I will not be put out of countenance. 
Biron. Because thou hast no face. 
Hoi. What is this? 
Bo^. A cittern-head. 
Hum, The head of a bodkin. 
Biron. A Death's face in a ring. 
\^Long. The face of an old Boman coin, 

scarce seen. 
Bo}f€t. The ponmiel of Caesar's falchion. 
Hum, The carv'd-bone face on a flask. 
\ Biron. Saint Greoige's half -cheek in a brooch. 
; Hum^ Ay, and in a brooch of lead. 62i 

Biron. Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth- 
drawer.] 
And now forward ; for we have put thee in 

countenance. 
Hoi. You liave put me out of countenance. 
Biion. False; we have given thee faces. 
Hd. But you liave out-fac'd them all. 
Biron. An thou wert a lion, we would do so. 
Boyet. Therefore, as he is an ass, let him go. 
'([And so adieu, sweet Jude ! nay, why dost 

thou stay? 
( Hum. For the latter end of his name. ftso 
'( Biron. For the ass to the Jude; give it him: 

— Jud-as, away!] 
HoL This is not generous, not gentle, not 

humble. 
Boyet. A light for Monsieur Judas! it grows 

dark, he may stumble. [HoL retires. 

PriiL Alas, ]x>or Maccabseus, how hath he 

been baited I 

Enter Armado, arniedy as Hector. 

Biron. Hide thy head, Achilles: here comes 
Hector in arms. 

f>um. Though my mocks come home by me, 
I will now be merry. 

King. Hector was but a Troyan in respect 
*^ this. wo 

Boifet. But is this Hector? 

King. I think Hector was not so cleau-tim- 
ber'd. 

Long. His leg is too big for Hector's. 

Hum. More calf, certain. 



Boifet. No; he is best indued in the smalL 

Biron. This cannot be Hector. 647 

JJum. He 's a god or a painter; for he makes 
faces. 

Arm, 
The armipotent Mars, of lances^ the almighty, 6M 
Gave Hector a gift, — 

Hum, A gilt nutmeg. 

Biron. A lemon. 

Long. Stuck with cloves. 

J)um. No, cloven. 

Arm. Peaxjel — 
The armipotent Mara, of lances the almighty. 

Gave Hector a gift, the heir of Ilion; 
A man so breath *d*, that certain he would fight ye 

From mom till night, out of his pavilion. OSO 
I am that flower, — 

Hum. That mint 

Long. That columbine. 

Ann. Sweet Lord Longaville, rein thy 
tongue. 

Long. I must rather give it the rein, for 
it runs against Hector. 

iMim. Ay, and Hector 's a greyhound. 

A rm. Tlie sweet war-man is dead and rotten ; 
sweet chucks, beat not the bones of the buried: 
when he breathed, he was a man. But I will 
forward with my device. [To the Princess] 
Sweet royalty, bestow on me tlie sense of 
hearing. 670 

Prin. Speak, brave Hector: we are much 
delighted. 

Arm, I do a<lore thy sweet grace's slipper. 

^Boyet. [Aside to Ihim.] Loves her by the 
foot 

Ihim. [Aside to Boyet] He may not by the 
yard. 

Arm. This Hector far sunnounted Hannibal, — 

Cost. [Coming forward] The [Mirty is gone, 
fellow Hector, she is gone; she is two months 
on her way. 

Ann. What meanest tliou? 680 

Cost. Faith, imless you play the honest 
Troyan, the poor wench is cast away: she's 
quick; the child brags in her belly already : 
't is yours. 

Arm. Dost thou infamonize me among 
potentates? thou shalt die. 

Cost. Tlien shall Hector be whipp'd for Ja- 



i 



' Lajiees, lance-men. 



s So brtath'd, so vigorons. 
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quenetta that is quick by him, aiid haug'd for 
Pompey tliat is dead by him. 

Jhim, Mo8t rare Pompey ! 

Boyet, Itenowned Pompey ! 090 

BirotL (ireater than great, great, great, great 
J Pompey ! Pompey the Huge 1 

Dum. Hector trembles. 

Biron, Pompey is moved. More Ates, more 
Ates ! stir them on ! stir them on ! 

Dmn, Hec^>r will challenge him. 

Biron. Ay, if a' liave no more man's blood 
in's l>elly than will sup a flea. 

Ann. By the north pole, I do cliallenge thee. 

Coit. I will not fight witli a pole, like a 
northern man: I'll slash; I'll do it by the 
J sword. I pray you, let me borrow my arms 
^agam. 702 

') Dum, Room for the incensed Worthies I 
;> Cost. I '11 do it in my sliirt [Be(/ins to lui- 
^f dress hiuisel/.'\ 

i Dum. Most resr>lute Pomjiey ! 
} Moth. Master, let me take you a button-hole 
slower. Do you not see Pom|)ey is uncasing 
/for the comliat? Wliat mean you? You will 
) lose your i-eputation. 

? Arm. Gentlemen and soldiers, pardon me; 
/I will not combat in my shirt 711 

^ Dani. You may not deny it : Pompey hath 
^made the cliallenge. 

J Arm. Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 
^ Biron. Wliat reason have you for 't ? 
^ Arm. The naked truth of it is, I have no 
^ shirt; I go wool ward' for penance. 
^ Boyet. Tnie, and it was enjoined him in 
J Rome for want of linen : since when, I '11 be 
J sworn he wore none, but a dishclout of Jaque- 
^ netta's, and tliat he wears next his heart for a 
^favour.] 



722 



Enter Mkrcadk. 

Mer. God save you, madam ! 

Prin. Welcome, Mercaile, but tliat thou 
intemiptest our merriment. 

Mer, I am srjrry^ nuuLun; for the news I 
bring is heavy in my tongue. Tlie king your 
father — 

Prin. Dead, for my life ! 

Mer» Even so; my tale is told. 

I Wociteard, with wool next the tkin. 
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Biron, Worthies, away! the scene begins to 
cloud. 731 

Arm. For mine own part, I breathe free 
breath. I liave seen the day of wrong through 
the little hole of discretion, and I will right, 
myself like a soldier. [Exeunt Worthies^ 

King. How fares your majesty? 

Prin. Boyet, prepare; I will away to-night. 

King. Madam, not so; I do beseech you^ 
stay. 

Prin. Prepare, I say. I thank you, gracious 
lords. 
For all your fair endeavours; and entreat, 744: 
Out of a new-sad soul, that you vouchsafe. 
In your rich wisdom, to excuse, or hide. 
The liberal op}X)sition of our spirits; 
If over-boldly we have borne ourselves 
In the converse of breath, your gentlenem 
Was guilty of it Farewell, worthy lord ! 
A heavy heart bears not a humble tongue : 
Excuse me so, coming too short of thanks 
For my great suit so easily obtained. 

King. The 6xtreme part of time extremel37 
forms 7MI 

All causes to the purpose of his speed ; 
And often, at his very loose, decides 
That which long process could not arbitrate : 
And though the mourning brow of progeny 
Forbid the smiling courtesy of love 
The holy suit which fain it would convince^ 
Yet, since love's argument was first on foot, 
Jjet not the cloud of sorrow justle it 
From what it purpoe'd; since, to wail friend** 

lost 
Is not by much so wholesome-profitable 7rtO 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 

Prin. I understand you not: my griefs hear 
dully. 

Biron. Honest plain woi-ds best pierce tlie 
ear of grief; 
And by these batlges understand the king. 
For your fair sakes have we neglected time, 
Play'tl foul i)lay with our oatlis : your beauty, 

ladies. 
Hath much deform'd us, {iishioning our 

humours 
Even to the opposed end of our intents : 
Ami what in us liath seem'd ridiculous, — 



* Ofnvif^e^ overcome. 
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As love is full of unbefitting strains, 770 

All wanton as a child, skipping and vain, 
Form'd by the eye and therefore, like the eye. 
Full of stray shapes, of habits and of forms. 
Varying in subjects as the eye doth roll 
To every varied object in his glance : 
Which parti-coated presence of loose love 
Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 
Have misbecom'd our oaths and gravities, 
Those heavenly eyes, that look into these 

faults, 
Suggested^ us to maka Therefore, ladies, 780 
Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewise yours : we to ourselves prove false. 
By being once false for ever to be true 
To those that make us both, — fair ladies, you : 
And e'en that falsehood, in itself a sin, 
Tliiu piuifies itself and turns to gnice. 
Prin. We have received your letters full of 
love; 
Vour favours, the ambassadors of love; 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy, 790 
Ah bombast^, and as lining to the time : 
But more devout than tliis in our respects 
Have we not been; and therefore met your 

loves 
In their own fashion, like a meiriment. 
Ihm. Our letters, madam, show'd much 
more than jest 795 

Loiiff. So did our looks. 
Jifu. We did not quote' them bo. 

Kinff. Now, at the latest minute of the hour, 
Grant us your loves. 

Prin. A time, methinks, too short 

To make a world- without-end bargain in. 
No, no, my lonl, your grace is perjur'd much. 
Full of dear guiltiness; and therefore this : 
I^ for my love, as there is no such cause, 802 
Vou will do aught, this shall you do for me : 
Your oath I will not trust; but go witli speed 
To some forlorn and naked hermitage, 
Bemote from all the pleasures of the world; 
There stay until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. 
H this austere insociable life 
Change not your offer made in heat of blooil; 



' SuggegUd, tempted. 
*(iwtU, regard. 
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If frosts and fasts, hard lodging, and thin 

weeds 
Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love, 812 
But tliat it bear this trial and Lost^ love; 
Then, at the expiration of the year. 
Come challenge, challenge me by these deserts, 

[Ginng him her Aamt] 
And, by this virgin palm now^ kissing thine, 
I will be thine; and till tliat instant shut 
My woeful self up in a mourning house. 
Raining the tears of lamentation 
For the remembrance of my father's deatL 
If this thou do deny, let our liands ])art, 821 
Neither uititled in tlie other's heart 
King. If this, or more tlian tliis, I woiUd deny. 
To flatter up these ])ower8of mine with rest, 
The sudden hand of death close up mine eye ! 
Hence ever tlien my heart is in thy 
breast*. 
Dam. But what to me, my love ? but what 
to me? 
A wife? 

KcUL A beard, fair health, and honesty; 

With three-fold love I wish you all these three. 

Duin, O, shall I say, I thank you, gentle 

wife? 
Kath. Not so, my lord ; a twelvemonth and 
a day 
I '11 mark no words that smootli-fac*d wooers 

say: 

Come when the king doth to my lady come; 

Then, if I have much love, I '11 give you some. 

Dum, I '11 serve thee true and faithfully till 

then. 841 

KatL Yet swear not, lest ye be for8\*'om 

agen. 
Lon</. What says Maria 1 
Mar, At the twelvemonth^s end, 

I '11 cliange my black gown for a faitliful friend. 
Long. 1 '11 stay with patience; but the time 

is long. 
Afar, The liker you; few^ taller .ire so young. 
Biroii. Studies my la<ly? mistress, look on 
me; 
Behold the window of my heart, mine eye. 
What humble suit attends thy answer there: 
Impose some service on me for my love. 80O 



* L<t«t, remain. 

& Lines 827-S82, Globe Kdit, omitted here. 
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Itos, Oft have I heanl of you, my Lord 

Biron, 8'n 

Before I saw you ; and the worid's lai^ 

tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
AVliich you on all estates will execute 
That lie within the mercy of your wit 
To weed this woiinwood from your fruitful 

brain, 
And therewithal to win me, if you please. 
Without the which I am not to be won, 
You shall this twelvemonth term from day to 

day 860 

Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches; and your task shall 

be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit 
To enforce the [)ained impotent to smile. 
Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat 

of death ? 
It cannot be; it is imiKMwible: 
Mirth cannot move a soul in }igony. 

I(o$. Wliy, that 's the way to choke a gibing 

spirit, 
Whose influence is begot of tliat l(K>8e grace 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools: 
A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 871 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of liim that makes it: then, if sickly ears, 
Deaf'd with the cLimours of their own dear^ 

groans. 
Will hear your idle scorns, continue them. 
And I will have you and that fault withal; 
But if they will not, throw away that spirit, 
And I shall find you empty of that faiUt, 
Right joyful of your reformatioiL 
Biron, A twelvemonth! well; befall what 

will befall, 880 

I '11 jest a twelvemonth in an hospital. 

Prin, [To the Kin(/] Ay, sweet my lord; and 

so I take my le^ve. 
King, No, madam; we will bring you on 

your way. 
Biron. Our wooing doth not end like an old 

pky; 
Jack hath not Jill: these ladies' courtesy 
Might well have made our sport a comedy. 



1 D«ar spainfii], that co8t much pftin. 
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King. Come, sir, it wants a twelve 
and a day, 
And then 't will end. 

Biron, That 's too long for a 

Re-eMer Arm A do. 

Arm. Sweet majesty, vouchsafe me,- 

Priiu Was not tliat Hector? 

Dum. The worthy knight of Troy. 

Arm. I will kiss thy royal finger, ai 
leave. I am a votary; I have vow'd to 
netta to hold the plough for her swe 
three years. But, most esteemed greatn< 
you hear tlie dialogue that the two 1 
men have compiled in praise of the o' 
the cuckoo/ it should have followed 
end of our show. 

King. Call them forth quickly; we wil 

Arm. Holla! approach. 

Re-enter Holofernes, Nathaniel, M 
Costard, and others. 

Tliis side is Hiems, Winter, — this V 
Spring; the one maintained by the o 
other by the cuckoo. Ver, begin. 

The Song. 

Sprino. 

When daiKies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-budff of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with <lelight 
The cuckoo then, on every tree. 
Mocks married men; for thus sings h( 

Cuckoo; 
Cuckoo, cuckoo; word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear ! 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws 

And merry larks are ploughmen's do- 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and da\i 
And maidens bleach their summer sn 
Tlie cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men; for thus sings he. 

Cuckoo; 
Chick oo, cuckoo: O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear I 

Winter. 

When icicles htitifr by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail 

And Tom bears logs into the hall 
And milk comes frozen home in pai^ 



Wtwo blood it nipp'd uid wayi be f 



n ikuj ojooa a mpf 
TbCQ niglitlf nngs 
!\l-whit, lo-who. 

A merry note. 

While grcBHj .! 

When all aloud the wind doth blow 
And coughiog drowns tho panon*fl «kw 

And bird?( Ait brooding in the ulow 
Aod Marian's nose loolu red and raw. 
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When roBfrted crabs hws in the bowl, 
m :_i..i.. _i — I (1^ aUring owl. 



ith keel the pot 1 



Then nightly ainga tl: 
Tu-whit lo-who, 

While greaty Joan doth keel the pot. 

Arm. The words of Mercury are Imrsti after 
the BuiigB of Apollc You that way; we this 
way. [AJreHiii. m! 
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NOTES TO LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, 



ACT 1. SCENK 1. 
1. Urn 13 : S1■tKn^e to i/gur detp caltit, mid titp il 
(ga.— aimllu Iniluicei iif the ais of I'E n»j be found. 
Dye* very uptly quoMi I. Henry VI. I, i. 1«£-I0S. 



t. UoeS!: Whtii I ta/mt ttpreul^ cim ruKBiC— 
lioth the Quirtot, uid all tbe Fglloa, rend. 

The meenlDg of the line la onr tcit it prrfectty lot* 
glble-/in4u[, In IhU Inituce, being eign^ to iidiltn hih 
sin peiMllia (to tut); end there li no nioTe vlolei 
dime lo cimnnur or common miih then In the followl 



«hn« It li erldent Hum mm could be Intended. " It " 
may Ik referred tu "lUbecilptkin" andetihnd. See *1h> 
III. Henry VI. ill. !. tl, SZ. 
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1 Ltne 82: Who dazzling io, that eye ehall be his hked. 
-Johmoa righUjr tenni this paaaage " noneceasMily ob- 
tcore." He ezpUins it thus: "When he dazzles, that \», 
hu his eye made weak by fixing his eye npon a fairer eye, 
that/atrrr eye ihall be his heed, his direction or lodestar, 
and giTe him light that was blinded by it." Dazzle is 
used u an Intransitire rerb in III. Henry VI. ii. 1. 2G: 
DiuuU mine eyes, or do I hee three suns? 

^tt^ in this passage, seems to mean " object of special 

Kgvd." For another instance of the use of hted as a 

NibtttnUve, in a peculiar sense, compare Henry VIII. 

ill 2: 80: 

Khttd 

Was in his countenance. 

i Liu<r 87: Save base authority from others' doolrf.— 
Base here may be used, not so much in the sense of lotc 
u of ^sebom; compare King Lear, L 2. 9, 10: 

Why brand they us 
With Aajr / with bastness I bastardy? bast, bast f 

Io which case, the meaning of the whole passage would 
be " continual plodders discover nothing new, but only 
learn to take other persons' opinions as their own." 

f. Line 95: Proceeded well, to stop all good proceeding! 
-It is an open question if the rerb proceed here be useil 
in its academical sense, to proceed from one degree to 
another, or no. 8teevens gires a passage quoted by Dr. 
Fanner, but sa}'s he cannot find the book from which it 
ii taken — " such as practise to proceed in all evil wise, 
till from Batchelors in Newgate, by degrees they proceed 
to lie Mai*ters, and by desert be preferred at Tybome." 
If this is from some work contemporary with Shakespeare, 
it certainly proves that the academical sense of the word 
was well known. 

6. Line 106: Than wish a snow in May's new-fangled 
SHOWS.— So all the old copies read. Various emendations 
have been suggested, on the supposition that the line is 
corrupt, and that it ought to end with a word rhyming 
to hirfh in line 104, which is now left without any line to 
rhyme to it: but inittauces of single and "forlorn" line*, 
occurring in the middle of rhjrmed passages, are not un- 
common In the only passage in which Shakespeare uses 
fangled alone, he uses it evidently in the sense of gaudy : 

Be not. at a ovn/angUd world, a ipamient 

Nobler than that it corers. — Cyrobeline, r. 4. 134. 

"]ilay's newfangled shows" would therefore mean May's 
first gaudy shows (of flowers)L 

7. Lines 108. 100: 

So you, to study now it is too late. 

Climb o'er the house to unlock the little gate. 

This is the reading of Q 1. All Ff. and Q 2 read 

That were to climb o'er the house to unlock the KMe. 

To understand the meaning of these two lines we must 
go back and see what Biron's argument really was. It 
may thus 1>e paraphrased : " I only swore." he says. " to 
study with you for three years, you have appended con- 
ditions useless and altsnrd. ' What is the end of study?' 
To Icnow things hid from common sense, to know what I 
am forbid to know: then I will study to dine well when 
I am obliged to fast, to meet my mistreM when all women 
are forbidden to come near us," and so on. To this the 



king replies that these are " vain delights. " " All delighta 
are vain," answers Biron, " and most vain those which, 
painfully purchased, do but bring pain: poring over 
books and continual plodding teach you very little indeed; 
—real study is the result of observation, by men free 
to mix with their fellows:— go you then, grown men as 
you are, to study like boys— when it is too late to begin 
life over again: you might as well climb over a house to 
unlock a little gate ; for you are going a very laborious 
way to gain knowledge, to which a short cut lies open be- 
fore you. You are going to shut yourselves from the world, 
under absurd restrictions, and study books, when you 
might learn much more by remaining in the world, and 
studying human nature." This would seem to be the 
meaning of the passage, though it is very obscurely ex- 
pressed in the sentf^ntious form which Shakespeare here 
affects. 

8. Line 110: Well, sit you oiif.— So Qq. and F. 2, F. 3, F. 4, 
but F. 1 reads "fit you out," a reading which some de- 
fend, but " sit you out," an expression taken from games 
of cards (titill used of those who wait to cut in at a rub- 
ber of whist), is more appropriate. Dyce gives a very 
apposite quotation from The Tryall of Chevalry, 1605, 
sig. G. 3: 

Kini; of Navar, will onely ycu sit ouft 

The suggestion that sit is a misprint for set is plausible, 
but I thinli untenable. It would certainly make the line 
singularly commonplace. 

9. Line 129: A dangerous law against OENTILITTI— 
Theobald first assigned this line to Biron, and he ia 
followed by nearly all the modern editors. Qq. Ff. give 
it to LongaviUe, and Staunton supports them. Gentilitie 
is the reading of Ff. and Q. 2. Q. 1 reads gentletie. Gen- 
tility occurs in only one other passage in Shakespeare. 
In As Yoa Lilce It, i. I. 22, " he leU me feed with hia 
hinds, bars me the place of a brother, and. as much as in 
him lies, mines my gentility with my education," where 
it evidently means gentle breeding, a "gentle- bom 
nature." Here it may mean either "people of gentle 
rank," or, as Theobald suggests in his first note, "the 
quality of politeness " (equivalent to French gentilesse). 
Certainly such a brutal penalty could not be enforced by 
any gentleman. 

10. Lines 143-146: 

So study evermore is overshot : 

While it doth study to have what it umUd, 

It doth forget to do the thing it should. 

These lines form a roost excellent vindication of the 
opinions uttered bef<»re by Biron. The study he speaks 
of here is that exaggerated habit of studious industry, 
which neglects for labours, excessive but comparatively 
useless, the wholesome work of everyday life. He also- 
means to point out the absurdity of retiring from the 
world, as the king proposed; because, while imposing 
duties on themselves which were not necessary, they 
neglected those necessary ones which their station im- 
posed on them. 

11. Line 109: complements. ^Th\» word as used here 
should not be confounded with the modem word compli- 
ments; for although it is imposaible to resist the evidence 
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thftt eomplimenU, nietl in iU ordinary lense, wm written 
annplemenU, yet the word would Mem to hare had two 
distinct meaning!, wUch were, however, not dlatlngulihed 
by dilTerent spelling until later timea. Here " a man of 
eompUtnentt" does not mean what we call "a man of 
eotnpHmerUs," but rather "a man of accomplishments." 
lliero is a passage in Chapman's comedy An numerous 
Dayes Mirth, 1509 (Works, voL L p. 53): 

C>flm<t.— Why I^moC I thinke thou sendst about of purpoie for 
yiJ"l? ralUntt to be acquainted withal, to make thy aclfe merry in the 
maner of taking acquaintance. 

Ltmpl.—'Qy heauen I do, Colenet. fur there is no better sport than 
to obserue the CvNtpleinrnt, for that 's their word, eompletnent, do you 
inarke sir. 

From this it would appear that the word complement 
was used in some especially affected sense by the flue 
gentlemen of that time. Compare in tliis play: " These 
are eompUmeiUt, these are humours "(iii. 1. 23). 

U. Line 170 : /Irenew.^So Richard III. i. 3. 256: 
yCoxaJi re-new stamp of honour is scarce current. 

and Lear, v. S. 132 : 

Despite thy victor sword andyfyv^wnv fortune. 

Compare 6ran->i«tr, i.e. brand-new ^ both which words 
mean new from the Are. 

13. Liues 106-108 : 

Long. A high hope /or a LOW HEAVEN : God grant xu 
patience ! 

Biron. To hear 1 or forbear hKHQHl^HQ^. 

This passage is one which has evidently sufTerett from 
the printers' errors. 1k>th Qq. and Ff. reati in the second 
line *' forbear hearing," which is manifei^tly wrong, as 
Longaville's reply shows that laughing was the word used. 
Capell is to be credited with this admirable emendation. 
Biron says, " I hope in God for high words;" and Longa- 
villo may mean by his answer "a high hope," i.e. in God. 
"for a low or (worthless) heaven." Certainly heaven 
seems used here very naturally in connection with Biron's 
"hope ill (5od." 

14. Line 201: om the STTLR ghall give vh oav»e to climb.— 
An obvious play on tlie words style and »tiU. 

15. Line 204 : tcJeen with the manner. — A corruption of 
the legal phrase "taken with tlie mainour." See Black- 
stone, book iv. chapter 23: "A thiof 'taken with the 
mainour,' that is with the thing stolen upon liiin in 
manu, &.c. " The phrase originally was, ' ' cum manuopere 
captus;" manoeuvre and maiiwur are the same words. 

16. Lino 240: etmous-knotted garden.— Thh ezpre8si<m 
probably refers to the curious knotn. or intricately-de- 
vised beds, in whidi flowers were planted in the old- 
fualiioned gardens. Shakespeare alludes to these in 
another passage, when the speaker is comparing England 
to a neglected garden : 

Iler fruit-trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin'd, 

UcT knou disortler'd. —Rich. II, iii. 4. 45. 

Steevens quotes two old works, Thomas Hill's Prufltable 
Art of Gardening, 4to, 1570, and Henry Dethicke's Gar- 
dener's Labyrinth, 1586. in which directions are given for 
making "proper irnots** in gardens. 

17. Line 263: With-with.-Qq. and Ff. read u^ieh with; 
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I bnt tiie correction made 1^ Theobald has been pretty 
universally adopted: wkiek with dom not leem. to make 
anyiense. 

ACT L SCKNE 2. 

* 

16. Line 5: dear imp.— This word originally meant s 
scion, offepring, graft, hence the old inflnitive impen, to 
graft Spenser uses it in its original simple sense of " off- 
spring : " 

And thou most dreaded im/e of highest Jerc. 

—Fury Queen, Int. to book L M. 3. 

How it came to be used only in a bad sense as " a child 
of Satan," or a "demon," is doubtfuL In Chapman's 
Monsieur D'Olive two pages are introduced to D'Olive: 
Pacque says (of Digue) " he hath as good Court breeding 
as anie Impe in a Countrie." iv. 1 (Works, vol. L p. 832). 
Hence it seems specially applied to a page, such aa Moth 
was. 

19. Line 10: tottgh SENIOR.— Q. 1 reads tigneor and F. 1 
signeur. Maloue says. " signior appears to have been the 
old spelling of senior," but there is little doubt that a 
puu was intended here, and nignicr might l>e the right 
reading. The Spanish title corresponding to signior is 
ietlor; but it is hardly ever written correctly in any old 
English play. 

90. Line 36: crosses love not Aim.— This ptm occurs more 
than once in Shakespeare. The old penny " had a double 
cross stamped on it so that it might easily be broken into 
half or into quarters." Many other coins were marised 
with a cross on the one side, hence crosses came to be 
used as equivalent to money. The g}''psies' practice of 
crossing the hand with a piece of money is to be referred 
to the same origin. 

91. Line 57: the dancing horse.— This was Bankea' cele- 
brated performing horse " Morocco," of which mention 
is made by ninny writers of the time, amongst others by 
Ben Jonson, Hall, Sir Walter Raleigh, &c. &c. Morocco 
appears to have been a very accomplished animal ; he is 
said to have gone up to the top of St. Paul's in 1600; and 
Sir Kenelm Digby mentions many of tlie clever tricks 
which he performed. Steevens gives the following quo- 
tation from Cliresttdoros, or Seven Bookes of Epigrames 
(by Thomas Bustard), 1508 : 

(y Bankes's Horst. 
Bankes hath a horse of wondrous qualitie 
For he can fi);ht, and dance, and lie. 
And find your pur.sc, and tell what cojme ye hare : 
But Bantes who taught your horse to tmell a knave? 

99. Line 00: GREEN indeed is the colottr of lovers.— 
This may refer to jealousy =" the green-eyed monster:" 
or to "green willows;" or to melancholy, as Douco sug- 
gests, quoting : 

And with a.g'trrti ami yellow melancholy. 

—Twelfth Nijrht, li. 4. 116. 

But it is very probable that green was said to be " tlie 
colour of lovers," simply because it implies freshness or 
youth. 

9S. Line 04: she had a green im'f.- Pfissibly, aa the 
(^mbridge £<litors suggest, an allusion tothe^rsen wiihes 
with which Samson was bound. 
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H Line 114: /f thsn not a ballad, hay. t(f Ou Kingand 
tk$ ifayyarl— This is the ballad of " King CopheUia and 
UMBeggar-Maid." There is a further allnaion to it In this 
play. See It. 1. 66. 

IS. line IfS: the rational hind C^tard. — By the 
rutiomal hind Armado means nothing more than " that 
reasoning beast," playing upon the double meaning of 
hind, the animal* and hind, a boor, a meniaL Shalce- 
spesre uses hind, as a word of the masculine gender, in 
the following passage: 

He were no lioa, were not Romans hinds. 

— JuL Caes. i. 3. 106. 

M. Line 136: day* woman. — That is. the dairy inait/. 
Deyt or dey (Swedish deja) was an old term for a dairy- 
maid or servant, whose duty it was to attend to the young 
calves and the poultry, and to make cheese and butter. 
Wedgwood says, "in Gloucestershire a dairy is still called 
a dey-houae^" 

Tt, line 141 : That '$ Aeredy.— Jaquenetta uses hereby 
in the sense of " as it may happen." Armado takes it to 
mean ** close by." 

M. Lines 187, 188: nut, rapier! be sfitt, drum! for your 
manager is in love.— The word tnanage is frequently used 
in relation to weiqwns: 

Yea, distadT- women manaj^e rusty bills. 

— Kich. II. iii. 3. 118. 

and again in XL Henry IV.. iii. 2. 292: 

Come maHit£* me your caliver. 

19. Line 190: / AaU turn 80MXET.— So Qq. and Ff. 
Hanmer proposed sonneteer; Capell, sonneter; Amyot, a 
sontut; Dyce reads sonnetist; Grant White adopted son- 
nets, the suggestion of an American critic, Dr.Verplanck; 
Staunton at first warmly welcomed this emendation and 
printed sonnets in his first edition, but afterwards re- 
Tcrted to the old reading. No Instance of the use of the 
verb "to turn," in such a sense, is to be found in Shake- 
speare. I would propose tune sonnets; the verb tune be- 
ing used frequently by Shakespeare in a metaphorical 
sense, the expression being not unsuitable to Armado's 
style. Compare: 

— to a pretty ear she tnnes her tale. 

— Venus and Adonis, line 74. 

And to the nii^htingale's complaining notes 
Titne my distresses and record my woes. 

— Two Cent, of Verona, r, ^. 5, 

Bat the old reading is explained, " I shall turn sonnet," 
i.tr. "I Khali turn all poetry from top to toe." (See 
Schmidt's Lexicon sub voce.) The passage in Much Ado 
about Nothing, a & 21, now is he turned orthography, 
is <iaoted as being apposite. 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

10. Line 1: pour dearest spirits.— Dearest is here used 
in the sense of highest, noblest Compare note 223. 

SL Line 16: chapmen's tongues.— Chapman here means 
a seller; not, aa it is explained usually, a buyer, a eusto- 
mer. 

tt. Line 19: In spending yo&r wit in the praise cf 
mine.— So Qq. F. 1. The three later Folios read— eAus 



ycmr wiJt in praise vif mine, to avoid the emphasis neces- 
sary on your in order to make the line scan: but the older 
reading is preferable, as it is more emphatia 

n. Line 26: Thjerefore to 's seemeth it a need/ul eowrse. 
—So both Qq. and Ff . ; but it would be a much better line 
if we could venture to read 

Therefore to us it seems a needful course. 

SI Line 39: Lord LongaviUe is one.— (^q. Ft omit Lord, 
probably by an oversight» as the name of the q;>eaker is 
written simply Lor.— Lord is necessary to the scansion. 

S5. Line 42: 0/ Jaques FaUonbridge, soUmnized.— 
Jaques is always used as a dissyllable in Shakespeare. 
SoUmnized must be pronounced as a quadrisyllable (sOl- 
dmnlz^dX with the accent on the second and last syllables, 
as in The Tempest, v. 1. 309. In the otlier passages 
where the verb occurs (in verseX viz., hi Merchant of 
Venice, ii 9. 6, also iii. 2. 194; King John, it L 639: 
I. Henry VI.. v. 3. 168; it is pronounced sdlevnujfd, with 
the accent on the Jirst syllable ; and in all these latter 
cases the e, which is not elided in F. 1 in the first two 
cases, is carefully elided; showing the importance of pay- 
ing attention to the elision of the e in words ending in 
ed, so much insisted on in this edition. 

36. Line 44: A man 0/ sovereign parts he is esteem'd. — 
—So Ff. Q. 2: but Q. 1 reads " of soveraigne peerelsse be 
is esteemd," i.e. "sovereign peerless," a reading which 
various endeavours have been made to explain, but not 
very successfully. In this instance Q. 1 appears tu be 
wrong. 

37. Line 46: In arts xeell fitted, glorious in arms.—Qq. 
F. 1 read wellfitUd in arts; ¥. 2, F. 3, F. 4, read veil fitted in 
THE arts, which certainly makes a better line. The trans- 
position, as we have printed it in the text, was made 
before seeing Grant White's similar suggestion. It is a 
slight alteration, but greatly improves the line; as it 
avoids the rhyming of arts with parts in the middle of tlie 
previous line. 

38. Line 82: eompcr/tfors.— Shakespeare uses the word 

ti& = associate in Antony and Cleopatra, in three passages, 

and elsewhere: e.g. — 

Aleiias. These three world-sharers, these compttitors. 

—Ant. and Cleo. ii. 7. 76L 

88 Line 88: unpeopled house.— So Ff. Q. 2; Q. 1 reads 
unpeeled, which the Cambridge editors adopted ; but it 
makes no sense; while unpeopled dues, for the king's palace 
was unpeopled, in tlie sense that he admitted no visitors. 

40. Line 114: Did not 1 dance with you in Brabant 
once f— This speech is given byQ. 1 to Katharine, llie 
characters are much confused in this scene in the old 
copies. 

41. Lines 129. 130: 

King. Madam, your father here doth intimate 

The payment of a hundred thousand crowns. 

For this claim of the King of Navarre on the King of 
France there appears to have been historical authority. 
We give here the passage ^ quoted, by Hunter, from 



1 The Chronicles of Enguerraud de Monstrelet. &c.. translated by 
Thomas Johnes, Esquire. 8vo, xSia Vol. L p. 108. 
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lIoDBtrelet^ and alluded to in the introduction to this 
play: 

CiMrtes. King of Nararre, came to Piuris to wait on the king. He 
netfotiated so successfully with the king and priT]r.council that he 
obtained a gift of the castle of Nemours, with some of its dependent 
castle>wicks, which tenritoty was made a duchy. He instantiy did 
homage for it, and at the same time surrendered to the king the 
castle of Cherburgh. the county of Evreuz, and all other lordships he 
possessed within the kingdom of France, renouncing all claims or 
profits In them to tlie king and to his successors, on condition that 
with the dochy of Nemours the king of France engaged to pay him 
two hundred thousand gold crowns of the coin of the king our Lord. 

4S. Line 145: On pajpnent of, d-e.—Qq. Ff. read one. 
Theobald first corrected the mistake, and at the same 
time explained the passage. Navarre's father had lent 
the King of France 200.000 crowns, on the mortgage of 
the province of Aquitaine. The King of France says 
that half the sum has been paid, and now wants it re- 
funded— Xavarre to keep Aquitaine; but the latter does 
not see it: he says the king should rather pay the other 
half of the debt, and demand Aquitaine back again. This 
is the gist of Theobald's explanation ; but it would seem 
that Navarre only held part of Aquitaine: 

OMf part ly Aquitaine is bound to us, 

and he says it is not worth the money yet owing (100.000 
crowns): and further, he says he would rather have the 
money his father lent the king, 

Than Aquitaine %iQgetded9A it is. 

From which it seems clear that the vohiAt province was 
not held by him as security. 

45. Line 147 : depart irttAoZ.^The most remarkable n»e 
of "depart" in the sense of "to part" or "to separate" 
is found in the Old Liturgy of the Church of England, in 
the Marriage Service:— "I, N. take thee M. to my wedded 
wife, tijc. Ac, tyl deth us depart," which, in 1061, was 
altered into " till death us do part." The original form 
of the marriage vow is found in George Wllkins' play, 
Tlie Miseries of Enforced Marriage, 4t(>. 1607, i. i. 

Scar. This hand thus takes thee as my loving wife. 
C/are. For better, fur wor»e. 
Scar. Ay. till death us dt^irt, love. 

— DodiJey, vol. iz. p. 479. 

M. Line 100: iV'opoyue.— There is u wretched pun here 
on the French negative point. 

46. Line 195: The heir qfAlen^i, KathariM her name. 

—(^l and Ff. all read Jtotaline, and l>elow (line 210) 

Katharine instead of JRotaline. But the confusion of 

names in this scene, as was remarked above, is very 

great ; and there seems no object in making Dumain in- 

({Uire after Ho»aUneAnil Biron after Katharine, especially 

as Longavitle seems to succeed in detecting his Maria. 

Katharine says, speakbig of Dumain. in this scene (line 

61): 

I saw him at the Duke AUn^n's once. 

While Maria says (lines 40-44). that she saw Longaville at 
the marringe of the "beauteous heir of Jaques Falcon- 
bridge." Boyet speaks of Maria, without doubt, as "an 
heir of Falconbridge; " and therefore most probably he is 
speaking of Katharine when he says "the heir of Alen- 
fon," and not of Jiataline, 
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46. Line 223 : My Up§ are no common, tkovgk 
they be.Several meant a part of the common land, set 
apart for oeveral or aeparate use ; distinct from the real 
of the common, which was available for all beasts 
graze on that belonged to the various commoners. Whafc 
Maria means to say is— punning on the word teveral in it^ 
sense of separate or parted, — " My lips are not common for 
every beast to pasture on, but are teveral or tet apart Utwr 
those whom I choose to let kiss them." Boyet evidently 
takes the word as meaning "the property of a aeparato 
person;" for he answers Maria, "Belonging to whom?** 
to which she replies, still keeping up the idea of the 
teveral, in its agricultural sense, " To my fortunes and 
me." In Travalles of The three English Brothen there 
is a passage very similar to the one in the text: 

HarlequiH. But shce shall bee no rot/tmeM thing, if I can keepe her 
stxtratl. —Day's Works, p. 58 (of play). 

47. Line 220 : the heart's ttUl rhetdrie.—Kere rhetoric 
must be pronounced with the accent on the second 
syllable, rhetdrie. 

48. Line 236.— Hiir heart, like an agate, with your peiiU 
impren'd.—TY^ refers to the small figures which were 
carved upon agates set as rings. Compare Much Ado, 
UL 1. 6: 

If low, an aj^ate very vilely cut 

48. Line 238: His tongue, all impatient to speak and not 
«e^.— The meaning of this and the following lines is, that 
his tongue was impatient at not being able to see; and 
that all the senses were absorbed in that of sight, desiring 
to look on the beauty of the princess. 

50. Line 246 : Ilis face's own margent did quote auek 

a ;/iaz««.— Alluding to the custom tlien existing of writing 

all notes, quotations, drc, in the margin of the page. 

Compare : 

And what obscur'd m this fair volume lies 

I-ind written in tlie tnarg'ettt of his eyes. 

' -Rom. and Jul. i. 3. 85. 86. 

61. Line 249: (fMpos'd=" inclined to mirth." So Nares: 
yet. notwithstanding the passages given by him in support 
of this interpretation of the word, it may be doubted if 
it ever had any such distinct sense, and is not used merely 
in an elliptic form. But Dyce, who gives the sense of the 
word " inclined to rather loose mirth, somewhat wantonly 
merry," adduces four passages from among many others, 
which, in his opinion, put the question beyond any powi- 
bility of doubt. 

ACT III. SCKNE 1. 

88. Line 8: Con^i'n^f.— Doubtless this represents the 
first word, or words, of a song intended to be sung here. 
Hunter suggests that it may be the corruption of cantat 
Italic/. Certain it is that the stage direction is often 
found in old plays, Cantat or Cantant; or. as in Marston's 
Dutch Courtesan. Cantat Gallic^. In God's Promises 
(Dodsley. vol. i. p. 306) there is a stage direction Vet 
Anglic^ eanat. I would suggest that Coneoiinel is a cor- 
ruption of the beginning of some French song, the first 
words, or, perhaps, the refrain, of which might have 
been Qnand Colinelle. Motli says immediately afterwards, 
"Master, will you win your love with a French brawl?" 
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ML Um 9: 6rfMcl. —Ben Jonson uiet this word, and It 
occurs freqnently Id old wrlten. It i» thus detcribed by 
GotgiiTa under bramU—" m bratele, or daance, wherein 
BMDj (sen and womenX holding by the hands lome- 
timei in a ring, and otherwhilet at length, moTe all 
together." 

R Line 12: canary to U wUk pour feet.—The canary 
*u A laToarite dance, especially in Spain, and was said 
to be 10 called because it was originally introduced from 
the Canary Islands. It is described as containing ' ' Tari- 
one itruge fantastic steps, rery much in the sarage 
■tyle" (Ne Douce, p 136X 

M. Line 18: your hat penthou$e-like o'er the ihop qf your 

^* -Compare Westward Hoe. i 1. , " Wear their hate o'er 

^irty^mnti like politic penthouses "(Webster's Works, 

^oL i. p. 7S). The penthoutet or penticM which OTcrhung 

the open shops of Shakespeare's time, may be seen figured 

v^ry clearly in the copy of the " View of Cheapside in 

I^ taken from Hiatorie de r£utr^e Royalle de la Reyne 

M^ dn Roy trte-christien (Harie de Medicis) dans la 

*Ule de Londres ** (folio 1G39X prefixed to part U. of Harri- 

■oit'i Description of England, published by the New Shak. 

^. (1878X These penthouses projected, apparently, 

iboat half-way over what we should now call the pave- 

luent, and under them was the open shop. Above, on a 

Miaight pole at right angles to the house, hung the sign 

of the shop. The word penthoute is still preserved, in 

common use, to describe the sloping roof of the galleries 

soil " dedans ** of our tennis-courts. 

S6. Line 20: thiti-belly doublet— Thin-belly is used in 
contradistinction to great-belly, a species of doublet de- 
scribed in the following passage from Stubbes' Anatomic 
of Abuses: ** Their dublettes are no less monstrous than 
the reste; for now the fashion is to have them hang down 
to the middest of their thighes, beeing so harde-quilted 
and stuffed, bombasted and sewed, as they can verie 
hardly either stoupe downe, or decline themselves to the 
irroonde, so stytfe and sturdy they stand about them." 
The most familiar instance of the great-bellied doublet is 
in the figure of our old friend Punch. Planch^ (Cyclo- 
fieedia of Costume, vol i. p. 174) mentions that Bulwer, 
writing in 1653. called them pease-eod bellied doublets. 

87. Line 26: inake them men 0/ note— do you note met— 
Tliis emendation of Hanmer's is now generally adopted. 
<|q and Ff. read men of note: do you note MKN that, &c. 
Malone adhered to this resiling, printing it thus (do you 
twte, ment) that, &c. It may be that the passage was 
intended to read thus: " Make them men of note— do you 
note? -men that most are affected with these?" 

M. Line 28: By my penny cf ob$erration. — Q. 1, F. 1, 
F. 2, read penne here, and Q. 2. F. 3, F. 4. niter it to pen. 
Pen does not make very good sense; nnless we take it to 
mean the pen with which Moth noted down his obser- 
vations of mankind. Penny was undoubtedly used as a 
fseneral term for money, and is now, especially in Scot- 
land 

fe. Line 30: "the hobby-horse it forgot."— A quota- 
tion from some popular ballad. In the old May- 
gnmes of Robin Hood, among other charaotars, there 



appeared Maid Marian and the hohby-horte; the latter 
being managed by some youth, who took great pride in 
displaying his skill in imitating "the prancings and cur- 
▼ettings" of a spirited horse. But these two characters, 
together with the Friar, were suppressed after the Re- 
formation. This egregious reform was the subject of 
much banter on the part of unregenerate dramatists in 
Shakespeare's time. Hamlet's allusion to it will be 
readily remembered: 

For O. for O the AMy-M^rs* b fon^ot Hamlet. iiL 3. 143. 

60. Line 62: You are too ne\ft, tir.—Suift had a special 
meaning, "ready at replies," or, as we should say. "good 
at repartee.'* 80 in As You Like It. v. 4. 66: "he is 
yery ewift and sententious;" and in Taming of the Shrew, 
V. 2. 62-54 : 

Tra. O sir, I.ucentio slipp'cl me like his greyhound. 
Which run& himself and catches for his master. 
Pef. A fi^ood rui/t simile but something currish. 

61. Line 67: voluble— Ho Ff. and Q. 2: Q. 1 reads voIoMe. 
The latter word does not occur in any other passage ; it 
must be supposed to have been coined by Holof ernes from 
volare, to fly, on the model of amabilis from amare. It 
does not make any particular sense here : therefore we 
prefer to follow the Folios. 

66. Line 71: costard, properly a kind of apple, but used 
for the head by Shakespeare and older writers. " I 'se 
try whether your costard or my bat be the harder," Lear, 
iv. 6. 247. So nowadays, in slang, we use nti( for head. 

68. Line 72: reucoy. —Cotgrave defines envoy "the con- 
clusion of a ballet or sonnet; in a short stanza by it selfe, 
and serving, oftentimes, as a dedication of the whole." 
In Chapman it is used as meaning the conclusion of a 
letter. 

Afnx'. Well said, now to the L'ttrvoyt. 

Rkod. Thine, if I were worth ought ; and yet such, as it skils act 
whose I am if I be thine ; Icronime. 

— Monsieur D'Olive. act It. (Works, vol. I. p. »39). 

Tlie word is used pretty often by the English authors of 
Uiis period, but always with the English article prefixed, 
as A Venvoye, THE Venvoye. 

61 Line 74: no mlve in these all.—Qq. F. 1, read in THE! 
male; V. 2, F. 3. F. 4, tn THE male. Johnson conjectures 
" in the vale." Male or mail is French inalle, and means a 
bag ; we still use the word for the mail = the letter bag ; 
and so for the cart or train which conveys the letters. 
But how, in that sense, is the word appropriate here? 
The reading in the text is a slight alteration of Tyrwhitt's 
conjecture in them all. The plantain was supposed to 
have great healing powers. Compare the following 
passage in Allmmazar. iv. 11: 

Trinatlo. Bring a Unh/Zanfain lea/, I have broke my shin. 

— Dodsley, toI. xi. p. 399. 

The resemblance to Costard's words in the text is too 
close to be accidental. Albumazar was first acted (pro- 
bably) in 1G14. 

66. Line 81: if not V envoy a salvel—\X seems evident 
that Moth here intends a pun upon salve, Lat. ; a word 
used by the Romans at parting, as well as meeting. I 
can find no other sense in the question; unless Moth 
means to be satirical, and to suggest that the compli- 
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mento, contained in Vsnvoy, were m Und of Mire, which 
healed the defects of a bad poem or plaj. 

68. Lines 85-03.— These lines from / witt example it to 
adding four are omitted in P. 1. 

67. Line 111: And he ended the tnarlret— Alluding to 
the proverb, "Three women and a goose make a markef* 
ItaL " Tre donne i un occo /an «m mereato*' (see Bohn's 
Diet, of Proverbs, p. 144: from Ray). 

66. Line 136: ineony Jew.—Ineony is supposed to be an 
intensified form of the word canny or conny, a word used 
in the North of England and Scotland in many senses, 
and sometimes in that of "nice, fine." Ineony is found 
In many of the Elizabethan writers. Some editors alter 
Jew Ui jewel; but Jev seems to be used here as a term of 
endearment; uomp. Mids. -Night's Dream, ilL 1. 07: 

Most bri&ky Juvenal and eke most lovely yru ; 

but it is possible, in both passages, it is merely a clownish 
abbreviation otjeieel. 

69. Line 140: inkle.—ln Oower's prologue to act v. of 
Pericles occur the following lines: 

and with her neeld (i.e. needle) composes 
Nature's own shape of bud. bird, branch or berry ; 
That even her art sisters the natural rases; 
Iler t'MJt/f, silk, twin with the rubied cherry. 

Inkle is usually explained as "a sort of tape;" but 
Stee veils, in his note on the above passage, says: "Inkle, 
as I am informed, anciently signified a particular kind of 
crewel or worsted with which ladies worked flowers, ttc." 
An Inkle factory existed in Glasgow not long ago. 

70. Lines 171-174: Gardon, sweet gardoni Ac— Dr. 
Farmer pointed out a passage from A Health to the 
Gentlemanly l^rofession of Serving Men, Ac, so closely 
resembling this, that it is evident Shakespeare must 
either have seen it, or derived this speech from the same 
source. A gentleman staying at a friend's house gives 
one of the servants a three farthing piece, saying, "Here 
in a remuneration for thy paynes." Another guest gives 
the same servant a shilling, saying, "Here is a guerdon 
for thy deserts; now the servant payd no deerer for the 
guerdon than he did for the letnuneration; though the 
guerdon was xid farthing better." 

71. Line 181 : wimpled. — The wimple from French 
guimple, i.e. "a cloth going from the hood round the 
neck" (NarcsX Originally it meant "the linen cloth which 
nuns wear about their neck" (Fr. guimpe). Biron pro- 
liably alludes to the muffler with which Cupid is some- 
times represented as being blindfolded. 

72. Line 1»2: This senior -junior, giaut-dwarf, Dan 
CM/ztti.— Qq. Ff. read " signior Jimios." The same mis- 
print is found in Comedy of Errors, Just at the end of the 
play: 

S. DrofM. Not I. sir ; you are my elder. 

F.. Drom. That 's a question, how shall we try it? 

.V. Dram. We '11 ilraw cuts for the signi«r. 

No better description of Cupid can be well conceived than 
eetMr-Junior, giant-dwarf, as one who, to use the words 
of the Princess (v. 2. 11)~ 

has been five tlioasand years a boy. 

Tn the old tragedy of Oismonde of Saleme (MS.) a similar 
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epithet it used of Cupid, " the little greatest god" (Do 
ley, voL viL p. 6). 

76. Line 188: paritort. — *' An apparitor or petritor, is 4U 
officer of the bishop's court whu carries out citations ; M$ 
citations are most frequently issued for sins agairm^t 
chastl^, the paritor is pat under Cupid's goirenimeisf. " 
(Johnson). It was the lowest ecclesiaatical olllee. 

71. Line 180: a corporal of hi* field.— An ofllcer accord* 
ing to Tyrwhitt (on the authority of Lord StafTordi 
Letters) similar to our aide-de-camp, and employed *'in 
taking and carrying to and fro the directiom of the 
general, or other the higher officers of the field." Bat 
Douce gives an extract from Sty ward's Pathway to Mar- 
tiall Discipline. 1681, 4to (taken from a chapter on the 
office of maister qf the eampe, and another on the 
electing and ojfiee of the fours corporaUs of the fieUi^ 
from which it appears that " two of the latter were ap- 
pointed for placing and ordering of shot, and the other 
two for embattailing of the pikes and biUes, who accord- 
ing to their worthinesse, if death hapneth, are to suc- 
oeede the great sergeant, or sergeant major " (Douce, p. 
188). 

78. Line 100: And wear his colours like a tumbUf^s 
hoop!— Tumbler's hoope were bound with ribands, and 
worn over one shoulder and under the opposite arm, as a 
military scarf is now worn. So Benedick says to Claudio: 
" What fashion will you wear the garland of 7 about your 
neck like an usurer's chain? or under your arm like a 
lieutenant's scarf?" (Much Ado. U. 1. 107) 

76. Line 101: What, I\ I love! I siu! I seek a wifs!- 
Tyrwhitt's conjecture, generally accepted. <jq. Ft omit 
the first /. 

77. Lines 102, 103: 

—Wee a GemuMH Hoek, 

Still a-repairing. 

So in Westward Hoc (by Dekker and Webster), 1. 1: " No 
German dock nor mathematical encine whatsoever re- 
quires so much reparation as a woman's face" (Webster's 
Works, vol. i. p. 70). 

76. Line 108: irAiteZy— Qq . F. 1. F. 2, read whitley,\i\ki 
F. 8, F. 4, whitely. Cambridge editors print wightly = 
nimble. Shakespeare does not use whitely or wightly in 
any other passage. Whitely certainly seems the prefer- 
able reading. 

79. Line 207: Some men must Uwe my lady and some 
Joan.— Joan and my lady were constantly contrasted, a.4 
representatives of the poor and rich woman. In Quarles' 
Song by Anarchus. in Shepheard's Oracles (4to, 1G46) there 
is a verse : 

Our cobblers shall translate their souls 

From caves obscure and shady: 
We'll make Tom T. as K<xxl ** ^7 Lord. 

And 7*tM as good as t^y Latfy. 

ACT IV. SCFNK 1. 

86. Line 4: a mounting mind.- Dyce notes that this ex- 
pression occurs in Peele's Edward I , " Sweet Nell, thou 
should'st not be thyself, did not with thy mounting iiiinil, 
thy gift surmount the rest"— Works, page S79. 
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9L Line 22: ut/sir.— This mlNtraet nm of the adJectlTe 
*• a rabetantive was coaunon fpongh in ttae Elizabethan 
ftnUionL We find it in Shakeepeare, among other pas- 
«i«M,in 

my decayed yJtir 
A sunny look of his would soon repair. 

— Coiu. of Ex. U. I. 9t. 

II. IJne 35: THAT m^ heart meana no ill. — That U 
here eqnlTalent to to whom^ or to which. 

It. Line 86: Bt^f-mtMniffrnty. — "Not a lOTereignty over, 
hot m themieWes, to •e</^safflciency, Ac." (Malune). 

H. Uaea 4ft-6L— AU this mlMrable Joking, about the 
grmtstt lady being th€ thiekett and the taUeet, derived 
what little hnnxmr it might haTe, from the fact of the 
women's parte being played by men or lads. The part of 
the Frinoeee wonld be taken by the chief representatire 
of womeo, wlio probably was the broadest and the tallest 
of that portion of the company. 

M. Line 56: Break up thia eapon.— In French poulet is 
OMd for a love-letter, and so. in Italian, was pcUieino. To 
^rwolr up is to earve; so. ** Break not up the wildfowl till 
SDon."— Westward Hoe, ii 1 (Webster's Works, vol L p. 
88)l In The Wounds of Civil War break up is used in the 
tense of open, without any double meaning. 

I^borius read, and treak thest letters u/. 

— DodUey. toL vii. p. 13^ 

M. Line 67: Penetop^cm.— The Qq. and Ff. read Zene- 
Utpkon. Bat the name of the beggar, whom King Cophe- 
t«a marries in the ballad, is Penelophon; and there seems 
DO reason why Armado should have written the name in- 
eorrectly. 

91. Line 68: afiatomize.—So F. 2, F. 3. F. 4. Qq. and F I 
read annothanue, which is nonsense. No such word can 
be formed on any Greek or Latin basis. Knight says 
" evidently a pedantic form of annotate; " but Dyce shows 
from a passage in llie Tragedie of Claudius Tiberius Xero 
(1007). that anatomize is written anotamize. Anatomize 
ii a snlBciently affected synonym for to analyze. 

M. Une 00: Thue do$t thou hear the Xemean lion roar. 
-Compare the passage in Hamlet, i. 4. 83 : 
As hardy as the Nemtan iipn's nenre. 

Unea 90-Qb evidently form a kind of postscript to the 
letter; and do not belong to Boyet, to whom they are 
often wrongly assigned. 

W. Line 109: irAo ie the tuitorf— Suitor here is pro- 
ooonced shooter for the sake of the pun. The verb suit 
was, apparently, often pronounced like that, and written 
thute, e.g. in Chapman's All Fooles. il 1: 

Steale up a match ti»sktUiiig hi« estate. 

— Works, rol. !. p. 13a. 

M. Une 146: Armadorat th' one side.— The text here is 
cormpt Q. 1 reads ath toothen; F. 1, Q. 2, ath to the; 
F. 2. F. 3, F. 4. ath to. Rowe altered it to o' th'one. Dyce 
rrads 0' the one. We have preferred at th' one as being 
nearest the hieroglyphic in F. 1 and Q. 1. Below Oine 
140) we have kept the reading of Qq. Ff., which all agree 
in printing at other altered to 0' f other (we think un- 
necessarily) by most modem editors. An instance of the 



use of other tor the other may be found In Cliapman's 

Bussy D'Ambois: 

Each took (raaacAwr. 

—Works, n>L ii. p. aj. 

ACT IV. SCKNK 2. 

fl. Lines 3-8: SAXOUIQNO, inblood, Ac— The reading that 
I have ventured to substitute for the ordinary one in this 
passage requires some explanation. Let me state, as briefly 
as possible, the reasons for believing that Holofemes, in 
this speech, is intended to use Italian and not Latin words, 
both in this case and in that of eielo and torrs Oinea 5 and 
7X Qq. and Ff. all read sakquib m 6tood, for which Capell 
first, and, after him, most modem editors read in sanguis, 
blood; a reading which, when we come to consider it, is 
really nonsense, in 6tood is an expression of the chase, 
andmeans "to be flt for killing." It also meana "in a state 
of perfect health and vigour." The expression occurs in 
Shakespeare in three other paasagei. In I. Henry VI. . iv. 2. 
48,49: 

If we be English deer, be then iw b i cmt; 

Not rascal-Uke. to £*11 down with a pinch. 

In Coriolanus (twice): 

Thou rascal, that art worst in Hood to run. 

— L I. 163. 

But when they shall see, sir, his crest up again, and the man in 
blood, they will out of tlieif burrows, &c— iv. 5. 335. 

It is manifestly ridiculous to separate in from blood in 
this passsge. What poaaible sense can be made of sanguis f 
It is not Lstin for in blood, or for any adjective that could 
bear that sense; but there is an Italian adjective, sangui- 
gno, or, as it was written sometimes in Shakespeare's time. 
sanguino, which n\eKi\% full of blood, sanguine; and which 
might well be translated by in blood. Below, at line 6, 
all the old copies (Qq. and Ff.) read eelo the sky, Ac., not 
eoelo; for which, as it is very unlikely Holofemes would 
have used the dative or ablative case, the modem editors 
substitute caelum. Is it not most probable that the word 
meant was the Italian word cielof Terra is the same in 
Italian and Latin, so that i\o alteration is required. 
Holofemes uses Italian words more than once. The 
printers corrected sanguigno, or sanguino to sanguis, 
taking the in, very likely, to be a repetition of in. But 
another point is that Holofemes is evidently quoting 
from a dictionary, when he sasrs, "CIBLO. the sky, the wel- 
kin, the heaven." On turning to Florio we find under 
ei^Uo — " The Heaven, the sky, the firmament, THB WSL- 
KIN," which, to say the least, is rather a curious coin- 
cidence. 

98. Line 0: a buck 0/ the first /i<>ad.— Steeveus quotes 
from Parnassus, or A Scourge for Simony (1606)— a play 
of which the authorship is unknown— a vei7 interesting 
passage which explains all the terms relating to deer used 
in this scene:—" Amoretto. I caused the keeper to sever 
the rascal deer from the bucks qf the first head. Now. sir, 
a buck is the first year, a fawn; the second year, a pricket; 
the third year, a sorrell; the fourth year, a soars; tlie 
fifth, a buck of the first head; the sixth year, a eowpleat 
buck." 

n. Line 37: Dietynna. — Dietynna or Dictinna is a 
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name for Dianm, which occurs in Ovid's Metomorphoses. 
book li. L 441 : 

licce siio comitata choro Dictynna per altuna. 

94. Line &3: CALL the d<fer.— Cambridge Edd. read CaU 
I the deer; Qcj. Yi. read calVd. Rowe reads, / have ealfd; 
Minger, / urill call. We have ventured to print simply 
call, as being nearest the reading of the old copies and 
as malcing good sense. It may be / have caWd is the 
true reading, the 1 have having been dropped out by the 
printers; or, perhaps, we ought to read call 't for eaU it, 
iu which case the passage would run, "call it, the deer 
tlie Princess killed, a pricket." 

M. Line 85: Matter Perton.— Person was the old form 
of parson, and occurs constantly, in old English writers, 
in that sense. In fact, they are virtually the same word— 
parson meaning nothing more than persona eeeletia, " the 
representative of the church." It is worth remarking that 
the word person is printed parson six times in Chapman's 
Monsieur D'OUve (Works, vol. il. pp. 210. 217,-218). Holo- 
femes makes a wretched, elephantine joke on the word 
person, quasi perse-one, i.e. pierce one; the appreciation 
of which joke is, apparently, confined to himself. 

96b Line 89: 0— piercing a hogshead! — Qq. and Ff. 
0/persing. The Cambridge Edd. take 0/ to have been 
part of the name of the speaker, Uolofemes, printed 
Hoi of; but this is rather far-fetched. The reading in the 
text seems the most probable one— Hulofemes does not 
understand the joke for a moment or two, and says, 0~ 
piercing a hogshead! The might very easily have be- 
come 0/ in the hands of the old printers. 

97. Line 97: Ah, good old ITanfuan/— Not Virgil, but 
Mantuanus the Carmelite, whose Eclogues, translated 
into English, with the Latin on one side, were a school- 
book in Shakespeare's days. 

96. Lines 90. 100 : 

V'enetia, Venetia, 

Chi non ti vede non tipretia. 

Here Holofemes is showing off his Italian again. The 
proverb is not given in Bohn's Polyglot of Foreign Pro- 
verbs. Shakespeare doubtless took it from Florio's 
Second Frutes. 

99. Line 105: What, my soul, verses f -There is a bit of 
character-painting in this whole speech of Holofemes 
which seems to have been missed. Holofemes is rather 
hurt in his vanity by Jaquenetta giving the letter to the 
parson to read, instead of to him; and he is on tenter- 
hooks of curiosity to know what the contents are. While 
Sir Nathaniel puzzles over the verses, Holofemes walks 
restlessly up and down, airing his scraps of Latin and 
Italian, keeping his eyes still on the curate: till at last he 
asks, point blank, "What are the contents? or rather, as 
Horace says in his"— (he is going to quote— I know not 
what lines of Horace)— when, unable to restrain his curio- 
sity, he peeps over Nathaniel's shoulder, and sees that 
tlie letter contains verses : his self-conceit is more than 
ever aggrieved that such matters as " verses" should be 
submitted to any one but to him, the learned arbiter 
elegantiarum, Ac. The happy way in which the Intense 
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self-conceit of Holofemes is portrayed in this Bcene, 
and in v. 1, is one of the most marked promises of 
Shakespeare's future excellence which this early work of 
his displays. The pedant must be showing off, or he ii 
miserable. 

109. Line 122: " Tha t singsth heaven's praise, " ±c. —We 
have ventured to print singeth in preference to SIXQ8 THl 
heavens, as Dyce— following Walker— reads. Q. 1 hu 
singes, which, doubtless, was the right reading, pro- 
nounced, as in Chaucer, as m dissyllable. 

101. Line 130: tgred Aorsf.— Not necessarily Bankes' 
horse, but any horse tgred, i.e. clothed in its trappings. 
We prefer tyred, which is a distinct word, to 'tired, for 
attired; because the confusion with tired, te. weary, is 
avoided: although it is possible to tyre h merely an old 
abbreviation of to attire. In Lilly's Mother Bomble 
(iv. 2) there is a passage of words between Hackney- 
man and some of the servant -boys. In the course of 
which Hackney-man asks. " But why didst thou boare 
him (the horse) through the ears?" to which Halfpenny 
answers, "it was for tiring." A tyred horse may be said 
to imitate his rider in what is called the man^, when 
he steps, with the right or left foot, to a rhythmical pace, 
directed by the pressure of the right or left foot of the 
rider. 

108. Line 133: Ay, sir, from one Monsieur Biren.— 
Mason was quite right in pointing out that Shakespeare 
forgot himself in tliis passage. Jaquenetta says above, 
the letter " was given me by Costard, and sent me from 
Don Armado;" and up to this time she has not, as far as 
we know, seen Biron. who gave the letter (iii. 1. 168, 109) 
to Costard with a shilling: Don Amiado having given him 
one for Jaquenetta. just previously, with a *' remunera- 
tion" of three farthings. Costard has already delivered 
the latter missive to Rosaline, by mistake; having, pro- 
bably, given the present letter previously to Jaquenetta, 
who, being unable to read, brings it to the Parson to be 
interpreted. Costard may have told her Biron had given 
him a letter to deliver, and so she may have known the 
name: but the slip on the part of the author is none the 
less obvious. 

108. Line 146: Trip and go, my su^eet.— The burthen of 
an old song: Ritson mentions an ancient musical medley 
beginning Trip and go hey! 

ACrr IV. Scene 3. 

101 Line 3: / am toiling in a pitch.— AUnding to the 
dark complexion of Rosaline; of which we ahall hear a 
good deal more presently. 

106. Line 4: sit Uiee doicn, sorrow!— Qq. and Ff. all 
read set, but iu the former passage (i. 1. 317) they all 
read sit; and as Biron refers especially to those words, 
as having been spoken by Costard, it is l>etter to adhere 
to sit. 

106. Line 7: as mad as Ajax: it kiils «Ae<|>.— Alluding 
to the madness which came upon Ajax, after his defeat 
by Vl>'sses in the contest for the armour of Achillea, when 
he killed the sheep of the Oreck army, fancying they 
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*«n bii ««nl«. Sluk«psin kUudM to thU mftdiMM 
•ntn, II. ataay VL v. l. M. IT: 

U). Lioe M: 1 mould not can a pin, (f tA< olAtr Arrt 
■m in— Thlt li tlwjt printed u piwa; but t think It 
m ray protmldj' iDtaodad for ■ rh^nied coaplet, ind 
Anid b« printed m luch. 

m Line IS: [CoHoali kiiHKV in tkt bnntdies vf a 
Ith.— Tbeolditiga direction in Q. land F.l li, a« ttamlit 
utdf. Cspell added, after line tS. (ptU U]) iuEn a irtf, 
wUeb dlncUon li retained In Dancombe'i Acting Edition. 
Tba nuoB for thli aoniewlut awkward piece of " taiul- 
naa~ li. apparentlj, lo be found In linei TS, 80, where 



IW. Line n: WKtit Cupid: Ihou haH ttiuMp'd kim wUk 
Uy »inl-6Dj(, Ac. —The blrd-bolI vai -' a ihort thick arrow 
with a bn«d flat tai. uted to kill birdi without plenltig. 
rT*4QentI)raicrlt>edto Ciipi<t"(N*nM). Roln Much AJo. 



HlHina and chaUenged C 
nncle'a fool, reading the chi 
and challenged him at the t 



moit cDmmonlf plnial in i;i 
eftauue, hoM or itocklnga." I agrse with Stannton In 
preferring lAapr; we And lAopt often wrttlao for ilnptd: 
(AapelaamanuBCTipt correction In Lord Ktleamere'a cop/ 
of the Pint FuUo, Sfoja generallr mean Ioom wido 
brtechea. It ii true tlnp It need In the ilngnlar, lii 
Komeo and Juliet (IL 4. 4TX '■ rom rtmcb ilop." Bop It 
"» imock frock, anj Mnd of outer garment made of 
Umn." StrattCol. li p.lIl)quDtea,fnimamanuBciipt, "a 
titvpi It a mguniing caiaocke far ladin and gentlewomeit, 
not open before," M/obJectionlo thoreadingalopii thai, 
neither in the ilnguUr nor plural, can ilBp m»a Atm: 
and, taking tbei^iHinet, oromaoienta. Inun Cupld'i hoH 
could not dliHgure hli breechea The guardi. or em- 
broider]', put upon hoM are generall)' fur the purpoie uf 
Improving the ihape of Ule Irg; therefore 1 think the 
reading lAape on the whole preferable. It mar be noted 
that iliapt li often uaed. In tbs KnK of a cuitume or 
dioH, bj the old dramaliita 

le 71; rAii it (At liHi-Hin- The linrr *u hcM 

bt of thli fact, although we ihould hardly ci- 
pect that organ to be lelected at the leat of amatory 
paaalon. Here are two of the pueagei from our old 
dtunatliti wblch illuitrale thli belief. From Ullr: 



—Perjurt for " perjurer." Dyce aayt. " Udi wi 
merlr common enough (which I mention beaut* 
me edlton print 'perjured')" 1 cannot And 



^H word per/ure ocean neither In Narea' Gloaaary, DOT In 
Qalliweli'a MctloDaiT of Archaic Worda Ferjuren were 
Dbllg*d lo wear paper* on their bnaata deacrtbUig their 
oOaDce. (8«« rawaget quoted in Stetreni'liote— Var. Ed. 
ToL tr. p. 900.) 
lU. LliM«U.M: 

rkBU maift Ua Iriuinefry, Ua COIRRE-CtF qf todity, 
Tke iKapt uf Loet'i Tjfbam tiju hangi up tiinptidtii, 
Ctraer-cap bai been eiplalned aa " chief ornament. " It 
nail; meant tbebrreiu. or(Ar«-esmer«d«pDl a Human 
rathollc prieat, aa ii proved by the following paaiage In 
:<ewCuitom. l&T3(I>odale;. vol IIL p 11); 



and hj another In Ulddli 
{Worki. VOL 11. p. 1M> Th 
are arranged aomcthli 
jatlww, which eqilaii 
two 1Id« qaoted abori 



imltr of Love. 
The IAr« eorntn of the bf 
tike the triangular pari ol 



I. Line 



: Di.fy,ir. 



t. Line M; By HirlA. lAs ii nof, cvfTenil.— Thli it (he 
ling of Qq. and Ft. Hoat mudem edlton adopt 
TheobaLTa conjectors "the It but corporal." taking 
vporat to mean corportat. and to be a contradiction 
r the epithet dimiie. But before (Hi t. 1B») BIrun 
ilia hlmaelf "a coipirral of hli(loTe'i) Held;" again In 
ill Kene (line £M) be ta/a, addreulng hit three tellow- 
Bcademlca, 



Itie 



the word at the lame time. 

LIS. Line ST; Bir amber -/utir Jor /ml kaUi ambir 
rKD.—Drce, Stannton, and the Cambridge Edd. all read 
re guoled, which reading Douce lupportt In hit Illua- 
itloni (page 11°), although he prlnti the word coUd. 
a Sbakeipeaiv, Are 



he prstent tenie. twice In U 

le pait participle. In all theie pi 



iccor In thit play, the 



it it ipelt In F. 1. Q. 1, (sale. 
!. 706. "we did nut quifU U 
a 1 : oval F. I. Faltmg atldt 
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these two pmiaages, the rerh iotended is quote, or eoU, 
there can be little doabt that, in the paiMtfe before us, 
eoU is the right rwuUng. In >'ares' Glossary the rerb to 
eoU is rlghtlj explained aa derived from eoUoyer, old 
French, and being the same as ooa«t. In the well-known 
passage in Hamlet— the only other instance of the occur- 
rence of this word in Shakespeare— " we coted them on 
the way, and hither are they coming," Hamlet^ ii. 2. 330. 
the sense is clearly " we passed them on the way." 

117. Line 89 : Stoopt, I toy. —The old reading is Hoope. 
Dyce gires fCoeps from the oonjectore of Swynfen Jenris. 

lit. Line 106: gan pai$age ftnd. —Can is the reading of 
Qq. and Ff. The Passionate Pilgrim (1509) and England's 
Helicon (1000) both read gan. 

119. Line lOS : With'd-So F. 2. F 3. F. 4, and Passion, 
ate Pilgrim. Qq. and F. 1 read with. 

UO. Line 110: ^A/— Johnson's conjecture. Air is the 
reading of the old copies. 

Ul. Line 117: Thou /or whom QRKAT Jove vnnUd tufear. 
— I had inserted the word great before I saw Collier's 
emendation to tlie same effect. All tiie old copies read 

Thou /or whotn lave would svear; 

a line which will not scan, unless love be pronounced as a 
dissyllable 1-ow. 

U2. Line 142: Oiu, her hair's gold; crystal thsother'n 
eye*. —All the old copies read, hairs WKRK gold. F. 2. F. 3, 
F. 4, omit the one (wliich F. 1 prints on), and so make the 
line scan. The Cambridge Edd. read One, her hairs were 
gold, which makes a dreadfully inharmonious line; Dyce 
adopts Walker's conjecturcp OHE's hairs vers gold. We 
prefer omitting the were, which was, perhaps, inserted 
originally by mistake. 

123. Line 146: A faith v\fringed.-So ¥. 2, F. 3, F. 4: 
in spite of the fact mentioned by Cambridge Edd. that 
in Q 1 this line stands at the top of a page, and Fayth is 
the catchword on the preceding page, we believe a /aiUt 
to be the right reading. 

IM. Line 166: To see a king transformed to a gnat I— 
" Alluding to the singing of that insect suggested by the 
poetry the king had been detected ixL"—Ueath. l1ieo- 
bald conjectured knot; Johnson sot; and Beclcet quat, 
which Staunton supports, quoting lago's speech (Othello. 
V. 1. 11): " I have nibb'd this young quat almost to the 
sense." The First Quarto in that passage reads gnat, 
iltiat meant originally a pimple, and then was used for 
a simpleton or an insignijleant fellow. Certainly quat is 
a very plausible suggestion ; but the following passage 
from Pericles affords a strong indirect testimony to the 
(M>rrectness of the old reading : 

Sim«*tides. O. attend my danghter : 

Princes In thb, ibould live like rods above, 

Who freely give to every oae that conies 

To hooour them : 

And princes not doing so are OAe to^uatf. 

Which make a sound, but kill'd are wonder'd at 

—Pericles, 11. 3. 58- 63. 

U5. Line 180: With men, like men— of strange incon- 
sfanq^. —Qq. and F. 1 read 

If'itM tHfu likt mtn ^ inconstuMcy. 

The threa later Folios insert strange, which makes the 
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line scan; bnt they print the latter part of the aentenoe, 
like men of strange ineontOaney, without any stop. 
Various have been the conjectures put forward, moon- 
like men; 9ane-4ike tnen; men, Ufcs you; the latter being 
adopted by the Cambridge Edd. (Certainly it is plaosihle 
enough, but, on the principle we have adopted, we prefer 
the correction of the Second Folio. 



196. Line 182 : Or groan for JoAH?- Many editors 
lotoe Instead of Joan, on the authority of a copy of Q. 1 in 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire. The C^mtofdge 
Edd. give three other variations, found in the same copy, 
which certainly do not impress one with any exalted idea 
of its superior accuracy: pader tor paper, and cropomtt for 
corporal, are not very happy emendations. For ^oan, see 
last line of act Ul.: 

Some men must love my lady and some yamn. 

U7. Line 185: a gait, a state, &c.— Steevens says, * 'State, 
I believe, in the present instance, is opposed to pait (i.e. 
the motion), and signifies the act of standing." 80 in 
Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 3. 22: 

Her motion and her stmhan are as one. 

119. Line 207: you three fools tadt'd me fool to make 
up the mess. —A mess originally meant a party of four. 
See Nares, siU> voce. ** As at great dinners or feasts the 
company was usually arranged into fours, which were 
called messes, and were served together, the word came 
to mean a set of four, in a general way." So in Peele's 
Edward I. (Works, p. 883), "ni \te Robin Hood. . . . 
tliou Shalt be little John, and here is Friar I>avid as fit 
as a die for Friar Tuck, ^'ow, ray sweet ^'ell, if you will 
make up the mess ... for Maid Marian." 

199. Line 212: Henee, Silts: airay.'— As addressed to 
Costard and Jaquenetta, the word sirs seems rather out 
of place; but although sir was, originally, only a tenn of 
respect (derived from Latin senior); it is used in Shake- 
speare frequently, in the plural number, as a term of 
address to those of lower rank than the speaker. In 
Grim the Collier of Croydon, sir is used addreased to a 
woman (Joan): 

Ctack. . . . now, sir, if you make too much haste to fall foul, &c. 

— Dodsley, voL viii. p. 414. 

130. Line 221: Did theyf Who sees, &c.— Qq. and Ff. 
read Did they, quoTH TOU? but the latter worda are 
bettM' omitted as unnecessary, and as spoiling the metre. 

181. Line 283: 0, but for mp love, Ac.— Tor a similar 
example of an accent on the possessive pronoun, as on my 
in this line, see Chapman in Bnssy d'Ambois, v. 1: 

See how she merits this, still sittinj; by 

And mourning kis fall more than her own fault. 

—Works, voL ii. p. 94. 

189. Line 247: black as ebony.— The ridiculous theory 
that all black or dark-complexioned women were ugly, 
and all fair or light-complexioned women were beautiful, 
was one of those monstrous tributes to Queen Elizabeth's 
vanity, offered up daily by her obsequious subjects. 

Then wiU I sweare beauty herself is Hack 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

—Bonn, caxxii. 13, 14, 

Perhaps this prejudice against dark compleziont was the 
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■onriral of an old ■eniinieot; compare SoDg of Solomon. 
L 5, '* I am blaek bnt comelj." 

ISS. line S6: tehoot qf night.— fio Qq. and Ff. Thb is 
certainly not a Tery intelligible ex]>re8sion; bnt anything 
is better than Warburton's conjecture, "the KotH of 
night." Suit ia the plausible conjecture of the Cam- 
bridge Edd. Stole is Theobald's conjecture, adopted by 
Staunton. Whether tehod is here used in a technical 
sense, and black is said to be *' the ichool of night," as if 
it were the master from whom night learned her dark- 
n^a, it would be hazardous to decide. 

IM. LInca 250; 800: 

It mmtma that painting and tuurping hair 
Should raviah dotert tcith a/al$e aspect. 

One of the many complaints, to be found in contemporary 
writers, of the practice uf painting or dyeing the hair, 
and of wearing false hair, so prevalent during Elizabetli's 
Kign. Compare Sonnet IzriiL S-7: 

Before these bastard titans of (sdr were tK>ni. 
Or durst inhabit oa a Uring brow; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead. 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head. 

ISft. Line 268: And Ethiopea qf their iweet complexion 
CRACK.— The word crack (or crake) in the sense of "to 
boast" was formeriy common. lu Kalph Koister Doister 

(1660) we And : 

All the day long is he facing and craJbtHg 
Of his ^caX acts in fit;titing and fray-making. 

— Dodsley, vol. iai. p. 58. 

In the Xorth of England and Scotland, the word is used as 
a subatantire, meaning a gossip, a friendly chat. It is a1s(» 
nied in Cnmlierland and Westmoreland of the wind, when 
It pets Tery violent, and is pent up in the hollows of the 
mountains—" Ay, the wind's on the crack." 

1S6. Line 284: Then leave this chat. — For a similar use 
of chat compare the following passage in Greene's Ck>nii- 
csl History of Alphonsus, King of Aragon O^orks, p. 285): 

Whate'er you see, be not aghast thereat, 
And bear in mind what Amurack doth cfiaf. 

m. Una 288: 9ome qfnUeU.-Quillet is the peculiar 
vord applied to law-chicane. The origin is said by War- 
burton to be from the French pleadings, because in them 
"every sereral allegation in the plaintiff's charge and 
(tery distinct plea in the defendant's answer began with 
the worda qu'il €9t" hance quiUet; compare Timon of 

Athens, ir. 3. 155: 

crack the lawyer^ Toice. 

Tkat he may never more false title plead. 

Nor sound his quiUtis shrilly. 

UB. Lines 290-SM.-In Qq. and Ff. the followhig six lines 
ue found here, being part, etidently, of the original 
draoght of the q>eech. and quite unnecessary ; we have 
ioUowed Dyce and others in omitting them: 

For when would you, my lord, or yoa, or you. 
Have found the ground of study's excellence 
Without the beauty of a woman's facet 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive: 
Thejr are the gromd. the books, the academes 
From whcBcc doth spring the tnte PironeCheaa f re. 

ThsM linea are simply the unexpanded form of lines tm^ 



823 and 860-868 reapectively, the latter being almost word 
for word a repetition oi the three latter lines given above. 
But in omitting lines S01»-^16 it seems to us Dyce. follow- 
ing Capell, goes too far, and we have therefore retained 
them. 

188. Linea 844, 846: 

And when Love tpeakt, the voice of all the godi 
Make heaven drotcey teith the harmony. 

Numberless have been the efforts to make sense of this 
passage. The question is whether the harjnony is the 
voice of Love, or the voice 0/ all the gods. The most suc- 
cessful attempt to make plain sense of it is Farmer's sug- 
gestion that 0/ and make are transposed, and we ought to 
read 

And when Love speaks, the voice maJbes all the gods 
<yheaven drowsy with the harmony. 

But perhaps Biron means to say that, when Love speaks, 
the harmonious cmicert of praise from the gods, addicted 
as they were to the gentle passion, " makes heaven drowsy 
with the harmony." I'he use of the plural verb with a 
singular nominative followed by a plural genitive is 
cunmion in Shakespeare. 

140. Lines 350-353.— Hie passage alluded to in the In- 
troduction, which Dr. Grosart thinks Robert Southwell 
(in St. Peter's Complaint) founded on these lines Is as 
follows: 

O sacred eyes ! the springs of living light. 
The earthly iteavcus where an^eb Joy to dwell. 

Sweet volumes, stoard with learning fit for saints. 
Whose blissfuU quires tmparadLze their miuds ; 

Wherein etemall studie never faints 
Still finding all, yet seeking all it finds : 

How endlesse is your labyrinth of blisse, 

Where to be lost the sweetest finding is ! 

— Ingleby's Centuric of I'rayse. p. 14. 

141. Lines 368, 3C9: 

Imt be first advis'd 

In conflict that you get the sun of them. 

A reference to the necessity of placing the archers, in 
battle, whenever posaible, with the sun at their back. It 
was mainly owing to the English having secured this ad- 
vantage, that they won the battle of Agiucourt 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

14S. Line 2: your reasons.— Johnson notes that reason 
here signifies discourse; so Ital. ragione, ragionare; the 
latter word particularly, being more commonly used in 
the sense of " to discourse," "to talk." 

148. Line 5: afection.—l.e. afectation.— Compare Unm- 
let, ii. 2. 464: "No matter that might indite the author 
of affection;" and in Twelfth Night, ii. 8. 100, Malvolio U 
called "an affectunCd ass." So in this play, v. 2. ¥n, 
" spruce affecXjation' where Qq. and Ff. have affection. 

144. Line 15: CAroaoniea/. —This word Is derived from 
Thraso, a braggart soldier, in Terence's Eunuch. The 
only other passage in Shakespeare where we find it is in 
As You Like It, v. 2. 34, when Rosalind says, " And 
(Tcesar's thrasonieal brag of— I came, saw, and overcame." 

14ft. line 16: picked means nicely-dretsed, and is derived 
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tn>mtlisluUt<i(lriTdiwh<ipletou(,ori>niiutlwlrbr(ikni 
iHthcn. Nuba in hli ApologlB ol Plercs Pannilea (UM), 
writs of m "fiettil effemliute Cupct Knl(ht.~ 
IM. LinsZl: jnint-deeiK.—SkeU hu the (olloirliig ai- 

pUnation of thli word: " Pemt-iUnv, L. L. L T. 1. n. ■ 
•hortcDed foim ol the older phrue, at point denoc-wlth 
grcut nicetr or euctltude: u. 'Wltb tlmniM (Utntn) 
wrought at jHrfut device.' Rom, ol tbeKcM. I. gSO; a Iruii- 
UUOD ol O. F. d paiiil tUcit, nccording to » point [of ei- 
■etltnde]^ that li. devlMd or Inuultied, t.t. In the beat 
wajr lmig[nihta." The eiiirsulon doei not occnr In Col- 
frtve or Florio, !d any roim, French or Engllih. 

14T- LInai Z3-E7. — It li curlout to comparo theaa aflec- 
tatloni ol Dicetj In pronDnclallon, mentlDDed by Halo- 
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ObUege for Miffe, goatd tai goid, c 






preelaliDi a(t7 jetn age 
Uatcb'il. by Brome. occnn the following pau 
hli Uethcidlcilll, Onvt. ud Ortllagrapliial. 
Mend . . , OuUeaU PropU Pe-o-jiU:' i. 1 (Wo 
p. G). ThI* wu pnbUthed In IKO. 

lU. UiMiS: UiiwinuaWIAnio/iitMnK.-Dycenadi 
■•It Inilnuateth one ot (ruaniVt— (o mi traoUc." The 
alteration of tfuonie to iinanire, of course, IuvoIvm an 
alteration of b) mote, became iiuanin, both In Latin and 
Italian, li Is 6e not (d ntote mad. On referring Vo the old 
coplea, gq. VI. bolb print infamie, but not In Itallo; 
which wema to me to prove that It li not meant for ■ 
Utin or rnmch word, becaute In thece old coplei Latin 
and foreign worda or Mnteucea art iDvarlibly printed In 
[taltci. ateevena producN a paaaagv from an old work— 
The Pall and evil ancceaw of KebclUon from Time to 
Time, ^.—written by WUfHde Holme (no dale). In which 



It ii qnlte In keeping with the affected rubblah which 
Hololemet apealu, that he ihonld nae inch a phraie aa 
a uoinuaicM me </ iiwaiiK lor it maktt me mad. 

IH. Lino 11: /■rwinn a Ii'lUe Krali^'if.^Alludlng tci 
the common phrue, "To break Prtinan'i head," o 
medieval aipreaaloa Blgnlfjliig. " To be guilty of a viola- 
tion of the ralea ol grunmar." 

ItO. Unetl^ aline-teatel D/iwRf(,^It waithecDalom 
Brat of the mKgloiu lionaei, and th 






o thedi 



It for 



certain lime every day, to 

D*y'> He of Oula (1606) we And the fullowiog pasuge: 

twprti..p. iKofpi-,!.! 
UL Line tt: hmoiifieabUilfidinaatilnu.-BaRia uya 
In ■ not* on thliword, "The mind of Shakeapeare. when 
he wai engaged on thl> play, wai full of recoilecUune ot 
ichaoli and achool-keeplng. He taliti ol a teit B, and 
to thla it to be referred the haoArifitabUitudiiiUatibMt 
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of ayUablea and devlaed to terre aa an eierclae In pen- 
niaiiahlp." To thii may be added, that It occnn In Han- 
ton'a Dutch Couiteian, "Ult dlicoune la like the hng 
word BonorificabUUvdiaiiatibui, a great deal oi aonnd 
and no aeuie " V. 1 (WoAa, vol. II. p. 1S2X I once had 
an old (US.) common-place book, about the data of 
nto-^, on one pace of which wu recorded the tact that 
" the iongeat word In the English tangnage(l) la ■Hmiori- 
JteabiiHudinUj/.' " It la given In Balley'a Dlctlonary- 

IM. Line 4G: jtdp-if rajron. — Any burning Mbatani* 
made to float In a bowl or gtaai of liquor, and swallowed 
wholeand flaming by the penondrlnklng. Candles' endi 
■ere sometlmaa uaed. when the courage of the drinker 
wu to be apeciallr teated. Raialns in hot brandy were 
the commoneit.Aip-itni^i'ni. It would sppear. fmm the 
follDwlng paaiage In Uaiatou'i Dutch Courleian, that to 
swallow JIap-dragont wu one of the feats perfonued by 
lovets In honour of their Diiatreaies, "—been dnioke to 
your health, tvaloted flap^dragonr, cate gtaaaca, . . 

trie for your laVe,- Iv. 1 (Worka, vol 11 p. IM). 

ur Line S2: cmno -Doace'a learned note on ibla 
word in hla lllnatratlona ol Shakeipeaie. pages lia-lis, 
•attiea the question aa to the meaning ol Knuf. or retiif, 
or Knew. Id most csiei It undoubteilly meant "aalngla 



Is slight paiaage c 



Solo- 



tha pagn 



Ing uf B 



Endlmion, i. a (Works, vol I. p, IS^ 
h pedant and braggart; but he haa not the 
amusing tcK-concelt uf Uolofemes. nor the elaborate 
courtesy of Annado. 

IM. Line 71: tinuin eirw.— Thla Is another of Theo- 
bald's Ingenloua emendation*. Qq. and R. have unvm 
cite, which is nonsense. 

IM. Line gS: prMio^uIafe. — Qq. and Ft, nmd prtam- 
bulal (Id Italics)^ It may possibly have been niKtakeu for 
a stage direction In Lstlo. meaning, A< tsnita to /rent (of 
Boloferties). The reading of the text, however, I* iDp- 
porlAd by the following pusage In Cliapman'a ooniedj. 
An Uumeroiu dayes mirth; Stiha, who it aa affected 



1(7. Line 87: e*ori«-Jiou»e.— Hteeveni says, "I suppose 
it the frte-$ehBol." The woni 1> not found in any ullier 
passage. Most prolwbly it means limply the common or 
gnmmar school. It may be only an aBected eiprettlon 
tor a school where the young "ehargti" were. Compare 
Trollui and Creasida. v. i. S: 

and Pericles, tIL 1. 27. 

IM. Line 103: nmtmher thy eoatltiy; I brteech thtt, 
appanl (AyAnid.— The scene brlween Hamlet and Oirli 
Will occur to evetybody In connection with Ihlt pastag*. 
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Hamlet tayi, after he has already told Osric to "put his 
bonnet to ita ri((ht nse," "I beseech you rtfMmbtr^—vrhen 
Onic interrupts him. Probably Hamlet waa going to hare 
naed thia very phraae — nmeinber your eourtety. See 
Hamlet, v. 2. 10& 

Ue. Line 110: daUy vitA my KXCREMKXT.trtfA tnymtafa- 
Mio.— Shakespeare applies this word, which means, liter- 
ally, an outgrowth, in three other passages to hair: 

Why is Time such • niggard of hair, being as it is so plentiful an 
escretnentt — Com. of Er., ii. a. 79. 

Again in Merck of Venice, iii. 2. 87; and ^^Inter's Tale, 
ir. 4 734. 

100. Line 133: myte^f—and this gallant gentUman.— 
Some wonl or words seem to have dropped out of the 
text. As we have printed it, Holofemes stops short, as if 
he had not made up his mind what part he was going 
to take : below, he says he himself will play three of the 
worthies. Capell, followed by Dyce, reads myself or, a 
very simple way of getting out of the difficulty. In the 
pai^eant Holofemes plays Judas Maccaboeus himself; and 
XathAniel. who U now cast for Joshua, plays Alexander; 
while Armado plays Hector. The Nine Worthies were: 
three Gentiles, Hector, Alexander the Great, Julius 
Caesar; three JewR, Joshua. David, Judas Mnccabseus; 
three Christians, Kiyg Arthur, Charlemagne. Godfrey of 
Bouilloo. Hercules was not included among them. 

181. Line 135: past a* Pompey.—Qq. and Ff. read pats 
Pompey. Capell inserted for; the reading iu the text is 
the Cambridge Edd. conjecture. The word at is more 
likely to have escaped the printers' notice than for. 
dteevens suggests that pass Pompey the Great means 
WALK AS Aw repretentative. 

101 Line 164: fadge.—Tliln word is used in only one 
other prisaage of Shakespeare, in Twelfth Night, ii. 2. 34, 
"how will this fadgeV Wycherley uses the word in the 
same sense in the Country Wife, " How fadges the new 
design?" 

183. Line 150: Via, goodman Dull /— Steevens says via 
means courage ! come on !, but it does not; it has various 
meanings, according to the word to which it is Joined. 
Here it is used as Dl via-^tay on, speak out. (See Florio, 
.tujb voce.) 

lOL Line 161: dance the hey.—Q. 1 and F. 1 both spell 
the dance hey, so does Sir J. Davies in his Orchestra: 

He Uught them rounds, and winding Jtrys to tread. 

It may have been abbreviated from the llay-degyes or hey- 
deffuyes or hey-day-guise, a dance, the orthography of 
which is involved in mystery. If it was French in origin, 
it aoon became nationalized, at least in Ireland, for alln- 
aions are fonnd in the old dramatists to the Irinh hay; 
^.g. In Day's Law Tricks, iv. S: "a found him in his 
•tady aud a company of botlnos'd devils dauncing the 
IriA hay about him" [Works, p. G3 (of play)]. 

ACT V. ScEXK 2. 

165. Line 12: a shrewd unhappy gallotos.-^lt would 

«eem that galUntt here is used somewhat as we use gal- 

luttt-bird. Cotgrave gives under pendard and gamement, 

** one for whom the gaUowet groanes." Shakespeare uses 
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gallows in a peculiar sense in the Tempest, i. 1. 32. "he 
hath no drowning mark upon him, his complexion is 
perfect gaUowg." 

168. Line 22: in «nM/.— Staunton says, in his note on 
this passage, "To take anything in snuff, waa to take it in 
dudgeon, to be in iU temper. Hence the equivoque, which 
waa sometimes iu allusion to snuff for the nose, and 
sometimes to the snuff of a candle." See Mid8.-Night's 
Dream, v. 1. 264: 

He dares not coiue there, for the candle ; for you Me, it is atrciidy 

167. Line 42: Fair as a TEXT B in a copy-book.— fiee 
Hunter's remark quoted above (note 151, v. I. 44). Tlie 
beautifully executed capital letters, with elaborate flour- 
ishes, were once the glory of writing-masters. Now tliat 
glory is departed. 

168. Line 43: 'Ware pensils, ho!—Q. 1 re^di pensalls, F.l 
pensals, and Q. 2, F. 2, F. 8, F. 4 petisils. Q<j. and Ff. all 
read Uowf Most modern editions, following Rowe, read 
pencils. Mason explains Rosaline to mean. " Beware of 
pencils, that is, of drawing likenesses." But I believe the 
word pensils or pensals was not intended for our modem 
pencils; but rather torpsnsell, pensil, or penctl, from Fr. 
pennoncel, diminutive of peni^n, "a little flag or pennon 
fastened to the end of a lance." 'Ware pensils, ho! would 
mean, " Be on your guaid ! she means fighting." There 
may be a pun intended on the two words pencil = pen and 
pensil. Dyce gives several instances of the misprint how 
for ho in Shakespeare. By red dominical and golden 
letter Rosaline means tu refer to the "fashionable" colour 
of Kathaiiue'tt hair. 

169. Line 61: he were but in by th' week!— So in Web- 
ster's Vittoria Corrombona, " What are you in by the 
week) so, I will try now whether thy wit be close prison- 
er," iii. 2 (Works, vol. ii. p. 50). It refers probably to the 
hiring of servants, Ac, l)y the week. 

170. Line 05: all to my behests.-^ F. 2, F. 3. F. 4. Qq. 
and F. 1 read " wholly to my device," another instance of 
the folly of editors dogmatically condenming the emenda- 
tions of F. 2 as of no value. Walker and Dyce, it is difil- 
cult to understand for what reason, print wholly to my 
hsttt, m sort of compromise between the two raadinga. 

171. Lines 67, 68: 

So portent-like ufould I o'ertway hit ttate, 
That he should be my fool, and 1 hit fate. 

Q. 1 reads perttaunt-like, Ff. and Q. 2 pertaunMike. 
Portent -like is Hanmer's emendation; Singer reads 
potent-Uke, and Mr. Collier's venerable friend potently. 
It is quite possible that all these ore conjectures beside 
the mark, and that either j^ertounMike, or psrtaunt-lye, 
may have been the word intended. " So, by taunts, at it 
were, could I o'ersway his state." Oifford, in a note on 
Ben Johson's Masque of Christmas, apropos of the game 
" Poit and Pair," gives an extract from a scarce volume 
of poetry by John Davies, called Wittes Pilgrimage. 

MORTALL LIFE COMPARED TO POST AND PARE. 

• •••■■■• 

Some, having lost the double Pare and Post, 
Make their advant.ii:c on the Purrt they haue ; 
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Whereby the Winner's winnings all are I-.iSt, 
Although at best the other's but a knauc. 

I'L'R Ceit deceaves the expectation 
Of him. perhaps, that tiK>ke the stakes^ away; 
Then to Pl'R Taut hcc's in subiectiun 
For Winners on the Losers oft do play. 

—Ben Jonson's Works, vol. vii. p. 278. 

The expression it very remarkable, and it is just possible 
that the reading of the old copies is right after alL The 
meaning of the word pur, though mentioned in several 
places in connection with this game, is a mystery. 

ITS. Line 74 : to vfantoiiness. This is another of the 
emendations from F. 2. Qq. and F. 1 read to icantoiu be, 
which is nonsense. 

17J. Line 109: jleer'd.—To fieer is explained at "to 
laugh, to grin, to sneer." Palsgrave explains it, '*IJUere. 
I make an yvell countenance with the mouthe by uncover- 
ing of the tethe." There is no doubt it was generally 
used in a worse sense than in this passage, where it means 
nothing more than laughed or grinned. 

174. Line 117: thit spleen ridiculous. -The Kpleen WAg 
supposed to be the seat of laughter. See Lilly's Endi- 
mion, ii. 2, "Is not Love a lurcher, that takes men's 
stomachs away that they cannot eate, their fpleene that 
they cannot laugh J" (Works, vol. i. p. 22). 

175. Line 118: To check their folhi, itaseion't toUmn 
f«ar«.— This is as Theobald "stopped" the sentence, and 
he has been pretty generally followed. Qq. and F. 1 have 
no stop, while F. 2 reads /oUy patfioiis, eoUinn tears, 
Staunton proposed folly's passion. It is quite possible 
that folly passion might be equivalent to "paroxysm of 
folly," the meaning, however, is clear enough,— they 
laughed till they cried. 

178. Line 122: TIteir purpose is to PAKLE.— I'his verb is 
here used in the simple sense of "to talk," not in the 
special sense of " to parley" with on enemy. So in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2. 6 : 

yulia. Of all the fair resort of (gentlemen 

That every day with fttrU encounter me. 

Where the substantive parle is used for conversation. 

177. Line 155: So shall we stay, mocking, intended 
game. —This line is usually printed - - 

So shall we stay, ttiotkiug iutettd<d gaiHt i 

but is not the sense, " So nliall we stop, by our mocking, 
their intended game or sport?" The next line seems to 
indicate that this is the right way of "stopping" the 
passage, for it furnishes a complete contrast: 

And they, well uiock'd, depart away with shame. 

178. Line 150: Beauties no richer than iHch taffeta.— 
This line, given to Biron by Qq. and Ff., was rightly 
assigned to Boyet by Theobald. Line 165, "True, out 
indeed," is given to Biron by F. 2, F. 8, F. 4; but to Boyet 
by Qii. and F. 1. Again, lines 170, 171 are given by the 
same last throe folios to Biron; by Q<i. and F. 1 to Boyet. 
It seems clear that it is inconsisteut with the part Biron is 
playing, for him to ridicule the speech of Moth— which 
probably he had himself composed— at the same time 
that he endeavours, so honeHtly, to correct his mistakes. 
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178. Line 209: but vouchsafe.— Q. 1, do but vowLsafe: 
Q. 2 and Ff. vouchsafe but. We prefer tlie reading of Q. 1. 
omitting the do; the accent being always on tlie second 
syllable in following lines; while if we read vortchsafe but, 
it necessitates the accent being on the first syllable. 

180. Line 233: trorf.-This word has no connection with 
wort, ie. any kind of herb; it means "new beer." 

181 Line 237: griev'st.—V. 1 reads griev'st, Q. 1 griev- 
eat; one of the instances of the superior correctness of 
F. 1 in some points, llie Cambridge £dd. take no notice 
of the difference between the two copies, though grieveU 
quite spoils the metre. 

188. Line 247: Veal, quoth the Dutchman. — The same 
Joke occurs in the Wisdume of Dr. Do<lypoll, ii 2. 

Doctor. Hans, my very speckUl friend; fait and trot me be right t^Sad 
for see you vtaU, 
Hans. What, do you make a Calfe of me, M. Doctor? 

— Bullen's Old Plays, vol. iii. p. xi6. 

188. Line 201: Fleeter than arrows, wind, tho^ight, 
swifter things.— In Qq. and Ft bullets is inserted l>etwet'n 
arrows and witid, thereby spoiling the metre of the line. 
Cai)ell first proposed to omit it, in which course he vtslb 
followed by other editors. 

184. Line 268: ff^tMOrtii^.-Compiu-e JoUxxxix. 4: "Their 
yoiuig ones are in good liking.** f'^tgi'ave gives, under 
liking: "good-liking, endtonpoint, potel.e," which latt«r he 
translates "fulnesse or plumpiness qfjlrsh." Florio gives 
"good-liking, buon gradimento." Liituif^ - condition of 
body, is used by Shakespeare in ^leny Wives, ii. 1. 57 : 

Mrs, Ford. ... I shall think the worse of fat men as long as I h.i\e 
an eye to make difference of men's iiiing. 

186. Line 260: kingly poor.— Vot kingly-poor Staunton 
reads poor-liking, with great ingenuity— a most probable 
emendation, if emendation be needed. Orant White says 
that the rrincess refers to the King's speech, " Farewoll. 
mud wenches; you have simple wits" (v. 2. 2C»4). Kingly 
might be used as an intensitive, to signify, in this instance. 
very poor, but I can find no instance of the word ever 
being used by Shakespeare in such a manner. In Qq. 
and Ff. it is written Kingly poor in two words; the capital 
K would seem to settle the question. 

186. Line 281: statute-caps.— Thete were flat caps of 
wool, worn by the citizens of London on Sabbath-days 
and holidays, according to a protective statute issued by 
Queen Elizabeth to encourage the trade of the cappers. 
In The Family of Love, by ^liddleton. v. 3, we find, " Why, 
'tis a law euaeted, by the common council of statute- 
caps" (Works, vol. ii. p. 102). 

187. Line 20G: their DAMASK'S street commixture shown. 
— Damask is a])plied by Shakespeare to the cheek, in three 
passages besides this: in Twelfth Xight. ii. 4. 115; in 
Coriolanus, ii. 1. 232; and in the following passage in 
As You Like It. iii. 5. 120-123, where Phoebe is describing 
Rosalind as a boy:— 

There was a pretty redness in his lip. 

A little riper and more lusty red 

Than that mix'd in his cheek : 't was just the difference 

Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask. 

Here we have almost the same expression as in the text 
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188. Line 297: Are angelt vailing cloudt, <Sifi.—To vail 
it the same as French ataltr or avalUr (L. ad, to, vaUig, 
a valley), as Cotgrave spells it, one meaning of which he 
gives as "to let /a2< down," evidently the sense ot vail 
here; so in Fairfax: "The virgin gan her beavoir vale" 
(Godfrey of Boulogne, book xili st. 4S). 

189. Line 315: This fellotp pecks up toil as pigeons pease. 
— Ff. and Q. 2 read piekes; Q. 1 pecks, which is the more 
characteristic word. Shakespeare has taken these lines 
almost word for word from an old proverb: 

Children pick up wonls as pigeons [>eas 
And utter thetn attain as God shall please. 

190. Line 324: kiss'd away his hand.-So Ff. and Q. 2. 
Ttie reading of Q. 1 is kissed his hand away. 

191. Line 332: tr^2^.— The Saxon genitive case, pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable. To print it vohaU's is an error. 
C<»mpare Greene's Radagon in Dianam: 

\^^ as white as whales bone 

So white and chaste were never none. 

— Works, p, 302. 

198. Line 338: mad man.— Most modem editions have 

Till this inan sbow'd thee? and what art thou nowf 

reading inan, instead of mad man, for the sake of the 
metre. In the old copies the line stands: 

Till this madman bliow'd thee? and what art thou now? 

In Q. 1 we have it printed as two words, mad man. Pos- 
sibly the original word may have been maid-man, i.e. "a 
man half a maid or woman," alluding to Boyet's finicking 
manners as described above. The and should be omitted, 
as it is not wanted, and may have slipped up from the 
line below quite as easily, if nut more so, than the Mad- 
ot Madam. 

198. Line 346: Nor God, nor 1, delights in perjiir'd men. 
— Rowe altered delights, the reading of Q(i. and Ff., to 
delight. Ood being the "worthier" person, the reading 
might be defcniled, even on grounds of grammar. If we 
read. Nor Gwl delights, nor J, we should get rid of the 
awkwardness altogether. 

191 Line 361: A UKsa of Russians.— See note 128 (iv. 
3. 207X 

196. Line 419: Write, "Lord have mercy onus."- Thig 
was the inscription put upon the doors of the houses in- 
fected with the plague. Malone quotes from Sir Thomas 
Ovcrbury's Characters, 1632: "Lord have mercy on us 
may well stand, for debt is a most dangerous city pesti- 
letite." At line 423 Biron says he sees the " Lord's tokens" 
on the lady, a metaphor also taken from the plague, the 
tttkens of which "are the first spot, or discoloration, by 
which the infection is known to be received." 

191 Line 440: FORCE not to forsivear.— In Like Will to 
Like (1568) we find an instance of this use of to forces 
to care: 

Xr». Then who shall hold my stirrup, while I i;o to horse? 
Lit. Tush, for that do thou not/orcel 
Leap up I say, leap up quickly. 

— Dodslcy, vol. iii. p. 356. 

197. Line 465: That smiles his cheek in years.— (^ 1 reads 
yeeres, on the ground of which Malone supports Theo- 
bald's conjecture, jeers. But Malone is wrong in saying 



that the old copies read yeeres, for F. I has yeares dis- 
tinctly. The expression in the text is explained, smiles 
his cheek into years, i e. wrinkles. Compare Twelfth 
Xight. iii. 2. 84, " he doth smUe his cheek into more Une^ 
than is in the new map with the augmentation of the 

Indies." 

• 

198. Line 474: by th' squier (or squire).— So in Winter's 
Tale, iv.4. 348, "Not the worst of the three but Jumps 
twelve foot and a half by the squire." In the latter pas- 
sage it is spelt squire; in this passage both Q. 1 and F. I 
hare squier. The expression in the text is equivalent to 
our common saying, "he has got the length of her foot." 

199. Line 488: For every one pursents tAr^c. —Shake- 
speare certainly seems to have got into some confusion 
with this pageant of the Nine Worthies. First he intro- 
duces Hercules and Pompey, who had no business among 
the worthies at all ; then he makes out eleven worthies, 
for three of the players were to represent three worthies 
each, besides Costard and Moth, who were content with 
one character each. Perhaps the confusion is intentional, 
and meant to ridicule the clumsy and ignorant way in 
which those pageants were got up among the village 
celebrities of Shakespeare's time. 

900. Line 490: You cannot BEG us, in'r.— The practice of 
begging the wardship of idiots, in order to get hold of 
their property, is constantly alluded to in the old drama- 
tists. It was a valuable piece of patronage among the 
many in the king's gift; and greedy courtiers eagerly 
sought to obtain such precious charges. It was an early 
form of the Private Lunatic Asylum abuse, on a limited 
scale. 

201. Lines 518, 519: 

Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 
Dies in the zeal 0/ that which it presents. 
The various emendations which have I>een made on this 
passage are almost innumerable. Let us try and see 
what Shakespeare means to say, and whether the words 
in the text express that meaning. The Princess says, in 
answer to the objection that the show will be a very bad 
one, in fact worse than the efforts of the royal amateur 
company that had Just now appeared as "a mess vt 
Russians"— 

That sport best pleases tliat doth /east know how. 

(Q. 1 reads best for least, but Ff. and Q. 2 read least, un- 
doubtedly the right reading.) She continues. "Where 
zeal does its best to content the audience, and the con- 
tents ((.0. the meaning of the representation) dies in the 
zeal of that (i.e. that medium or instrument) which pre- 
sents it (the contents or meaning)." This, certainly, is a 
clumsy sentence; but it is intelligible, accepting tlie 
strained and artificial style in which so many of these 
speeches are written. It may be that the error, if there 
be one, lies in the second zeal, which was the result of 
the same word, in the former line, catching the printer's 
eye. However we interpret the passage, it must be con- 
fessed that it is by no means a bad description of amateur 
I)erfonnances of all kinds; in which zeal (to distinguish 
themselves) strives to content the people who have paid 
their money; and the meaning of the play represented 
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diM (for the time at least) in the zeal of the amateur 
company which prtMenU it. 

238. Line 628: He tpeakt not like a man of Goift mak- 
i}i<7 — This line cannot fail to recall Hamlet'i expression, 
in his speech to the players, "I have thought some of 
Nature's journeymen had made men, and not made them 
weU; they imitated humanity so abominably" (iii. 2. S7~ 
89). 

aOS. Line 547: Abats a throw at NOVUM. —This game of 
dice, according to Douce, was "properly called novwi^ 
quinque, from the two principal tlirous of the dice, nine 
and Ave." The French name was qititique note, which, 
according to Nares, ?revost describes as ** nn jea qui se 
Joue kdeux d^s," and which is further explained by a pas- 
sage in Dekker's Bell-men of London (1640), ' ' The principal 
use of langrets is at novum; for so long as a payre of bard 
cater treas be walking, so long can you cast neither 6 nor 
9— for without cater treay 5 or 9 you can never come." 

2M. Line 648: Cannot prick out Jive tuch.— Prick out, 
■o Ff. and Q. 2. Pieke out, Q. 1. The expression prick 
out is much more characteristic. An instance of the use 
of the term, in this sense, is found in "pricking for the 
office of sheriff." The specific use of the word is exempli- 
fied in Julius Ciesar, ii. 1. 216 : 

Will you hcfrick'd in number of our friends? 

806. Line 5S1: With libbard's A«ad on 4rn««.—Tlie libbard 
was the male of the "panther," according to Steevens; it 
is an old form of "leopard," and is used by Spenser. The 
leopard's head was used, commonly, for ornamenting 
armour at the JoinU. 

806. Line 556: with targe and shield. —Tar je, Anglo- 
Saxon, taii/. A word common to French, Italian, and 
Spanish; thus described by Cotgrave, "targe, a kind of 
sliield, almost s<iuare. and much in use along the Spanish 
coast lying over against Affrick, from whence it seems 
the fashion of it came." It was made of animals' hides. 

207. Line 530: your lion, that holdx his poU-axe.—Yor 
an explanation of this description see the illustration of 
the arms of Alexander, as given by Douce from the Roman 
des neuf preux, Abbeville, 14S7, folio (Douce, p. 150). 

806. Line 614: A cittern-head. — A cittern, or gittern, 
was a kind of guitar. They were kept in barbers' shops 
for the customers to play on wliti were waiting their tuni. 
(See a picture in Brandt's Emblems.) The heads were 
carved in various fantastic shapes, and often in that of a 
man's face. In Marston's Scourge of Villanie we find: 

Shall brainlesse c^ttrne-heads, each Jobemole, 
Pocket the very genius of tliy soule? 

— Works, vol. ill. pa^e 349. 

800. Line 616: A Death's face in a ring.—^e may note 
that rings with death's heads engraved on them were 
commonly worn by bawds. See Marston's Dutch Courte- 
san, i. 2. " As for their death how can it be bad, since their 
wickednesse is always before their eyes, and a deathe't 
head most commonly on their middle finger?" (Works, 
vol. U. p. 118). 

810. Line 639: Hector was but a Troj/an.— We prcaerv* 
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the old spelling as given in all the old copies. Trojan, 
as Steevens notes, was a cant term for thief. The form 
Troyan is very common in the works of the old dnunA> 
tUta 

811. Line 652: A gUt mameg.—So Ff. and Q. 2; but Q. 1 
has a "gift nutmeg." In Ben Junson's Masque of the 
Metamorphosed Oipsies, I find: 

Mftg-. And I have lost an inchanted nutmeg; atl gilded over, %«s 
inchanted at Oxford for me. to put In my sweet'lMSrt't al« a'morataK*. 
— Works, vol. vii. p. 404. 

Walnuts are gilded, nowadays, and hung on to Christ- 
mas trees as presents. Oranges or lemons, stuck with 
cloves, were used to hang in wine vessels. (See Steevens 
note.) Allusion to an orange stuck with cloves is made im 
Jousou's Ma8<iue of Christmas. 

818. Line 659: A man to BREATH'D.— Compare As Tou 

Like It, i. 2. 230, in the wrestling scene: 

Duke. No more, no more. 

Orlando. Yes, 1 beseech your grace ; 1 am not yet well breath'd. 

The meaning of the w^ord so breathed in the text is 
equivalent to our modem expression, "in such good 
wind." We often hear it said of a runner at athletic 
meetings that he "has not got his second wind," which 
is much the same as saying " he is not breathed." 

818. Line 707 : Master, let me take you a button-hole 
lower. — There may be some play upon words intended 
here. In Peele's Edward I. there is a passage in which a 
very similar phrase is used: 

Mortimer. O, friar, you prow choleric ; well you'll have 
No nutn to court your mistress, but yourself. 
On njy word, 1*11 take you down a buttaH'h^. 

—Works, p. J95. 

814. Line 717: woolward, i.e. with the wool next tlie 
skin. Fisher, in his Seven Psalms (Ps.cxliii. part ii.), speaks 
of St Paul, "in cold going icoolward." 

815. Line 747: A heavy heart bears not a HUMBLE 
tongue. -~S^oQi[. and Ff..but Theobald, most unnecessarily, 
altered humble to nimble. The Princess means to aay 
that when your heart is heavy, your tongue is not apt to 
find polite words in which to acknowledge a great benefit. 
She is excusing herself for not thanking the King suf- 
ficiently for having granted her suit about Aquitaine and 
its ransom (see ii. 1. 159-109;, on which occasion she would 
like to use courteous phrases. Compare: 

Ourself will ininf^le with society 

And play the humble host. 

—Macbeth, iii. 4- 4. 
And in this very scene (line 036), "Tills is not generous, 
not gentle, not humble.'" 

816. Line 750: The Extreme part of tiine, Ac— Tliis is a 
very difficult passage. The old copies read. The extreme 
PARTS of time. We have adopted Dyce's reading, part, in 
preference to altering /onn« into form, which would also 
necessitate substituting decide for decides (in line 752)— 
a necessity which all the commentators who adopt form 
have overlooked. Staunton, very plausibly, suggests dart, 
observing that the expression "at his very loose," is one 
taken from archery. Every one has heard of the darts, 
or arrows, of Death and of Love; but Time is always 
represented with no other equipment but wings, a 
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scythe. an<l iin hour-gltM. Moreover, the dart of Time 
could scarcely be laid to form nnything. Singer conjec- 
tiirea hatts^ wfakh It good tense enough. I wotUd tuggesi 
p<ue, bat do not venture to embody it in the text. It 
seems to me that the expression Tinie'g pace is the most 
naturiil expreaaioo. We have It in As You Like It, in the 
wc'll-known speech of Rosalind: "Time'i pace is so hard 
that it aeenis the length of seven year" (ili. S. 2S4)l 
There is a sense in which part is used by Shakespeare 
more than once -that of an action or general conduct 
(see II. Henry IV. iv. 5. W): 

This /or/ of his conjoins with my disease, 

ill which the king refers to Prince Henry's conduct, or 
ikction, in taking the crown away. It part has that mean- 
ing here, the sense is pretty clear— the extreme action of 
Time, using extreme in the sense of severe. An interest- 
ing attempt to explain this passage by Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson will be found in the New Sliak Soc. Transac- 
tions. 1874, part iL p. 5ia 

tl7. Line 763: my grief t hear dtdlt/.—Qq. and Ff. read 
art doubU. lliis is Staunton's conjecture, which, if the 
text is to be amended at all, seems preferable to Collier's 
are diUl, as Blron sa}'s in the next line — 

Honest plain words best pierce the r.trs of trrief, 

which makes Staunton's rending, hear, more plausible 
than arc; while dully preserve* the donble ending, and it 
is used by Shakespeare in Sonnet L. (> : Two Gentlemen of 
Teroua, i 1. 7; and Much Ado, ii. 1. 370. 

S18. Line 773: Full of atray shapes. — Qq. and Ff. read 
)4 raiting. Capell conjectures straufje. Coleridge first 
suggested ttray, which is nearer the old rending than 
Hirawje, much more forcible, and corresponds more with 
the sense of the following lines. 

819. Line 792 : thit in our respects. — Haimier's conjec- 
ture. Q. 1, this our. Ff. Q. 2 these are our. 

290. Line 706: We did not QroTE thfin «o. —The old 
copies read cote, but in this Inbtance quote, from French 
cUer. "to mark," **to set down," is evidently intended; 
and not eote from eottoyer. 

ttl. Line 826. -The following six lines are omitted from 
tiie text, as being evidently only a rough draft of lines 
ttO-Mt3 of the same act:— 

Biron. And what to me. my love? and what to met 
Ras. You must be purged too. your sink are rack'd. 
Yon are attaint with fauhs and perjury: 
Therefore if you my favour mean to get, 
A twelvemonth shall you s;>end, and never rest 
But seek the weary bcils of people sick. 

Lins 8fiO: for my laM.— Q 1 reads thy, evidently a 



misprint from the thy in the line alwve having caught the 
printer's eye. *• For my love" means " for my love (to 
ptrfonn).'' 



Line 874: DEAR ^roaiu.— Johnson wanted to read 
hers (i«r«^ Le. md. But there an many ums of the word 
in this aeoML Compare Julius Csasar. ill 1. 196: 

Skall it not gticvc tht* dtarer thaa thf dcatk. 
To see thy Antony making his peace. 
Shaking; tlie bloody fin);ers of thy foes. 

2M. Line 875: eonfimitfTHEX.— Qq. and Ff. rmdtkm: 
Collier them, which seems to be the right reading. The 
absolute use of continue here seems hardly tenable. 
Shakespeare constantly uses the verb in its tranaitive 
sense, governing an accusative and not an infinitive: 
continue then is very weak. 

235. Lines OO."). 906: 

A nd lady-smoeks all sUver white. 
And cuckoo-buds qf yellow hue. 

It is not so easy to determine exactly what flowen are 
meant here. Prior, in Popular Names of British Plants; 
says, "Lady's smock is the Cardamine ;>rate9MM. so called 
from the resemblance of its white flowers to little smocks 
hung out to dry, ss they used to be once a year, at that 
season of the year especially." To this custom Shake- 
si>care idludcs below (line 91(>) Unfortunately for this 
explanation, the flowers of Cardamine pratcnsis are 
rarely, if ever, white; but. as a rule, lilnc. more or less 
deeply coloured. TIiomc of Cardamine amara, bitter* 
cress, are yellowish white. Tlicrc can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the i>opulur name of Cardamine pratensis U 
lady-sntock. The name euekoo-jloirer is also given to 
Cardamine pratensis, but was formerly given to Lychnis 
flm-cuculi, or Ragged Robin, the flowers of which an 
pink or rose-colour. lint cuckoo-buds here mean the bodi 
of the crowfoot, or Jianunculus (aurieomusT). 

886. Lines 0*28-030. -We have adhered to tl)e way ia 
which these three lines are printed in F. 1. Tu-whU to> 
who was probably repeated by the singers. 

887. IJne 930: White greasy Joan doth keet the pot — 
Tliere appears to be a difference of opinion about tlie 
exact meaning of keel. Most authorities derive to keel 
from A. Sax. c^lan, to cool. In Gower and Chaucer it is 
undoubtedly used simply for to cool. It appears to have 
been a constant practice in Scotland to take a wheen—M. 
quantity of broth ont of the pot and to fill it up with cold 
water. This was called the keeling whcen (see Steevens* 
note). In some pasnages to keel seems to mean to jctsni 
the pot in order to keep it from boiling over. 
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The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in Q. 1 and F. 1. 



Act Sc Line 



Abbreviated .. v. 
Abhominable^. v. 
Abrogate iv. 

liv. 

•"liv. 
Adjunct- (sub.) iv. 



Academe 



Acute, 



Afurehaud 
All-telling 

Allusion. . . 



I • ■ V • 

... ii. 
( iv. 

• ■ ■ ( iv. 

N^lms-basket .. v. 

Amazes (sub.)., ii. 

* Amber-coloured iv. 

Apostrophas. . . iv. 

Arteries' iv. 

Arts-man 

Audaciously * 

Bookniates ... 
Book-men 



Bowler 

^^^roodiug (verb) 
""Button-hole . . 



v. 

V. 

iv. 

4 ii. 
Uv. 

V, 
V. 

V. 



\^ 



Cadence iv. 

Canary (verb)-, iii. 

Canzonet iv. 

Carnation (adj.) iii. 

Carry-tale^ v. 

Charge-house .. v. 
•Cittern-head., v. 

Cloves V. 

ockled iv. 

Colourable .... iv. 

,lv. 

Compile* -j v. 

i V. 

Congratulate 
Congruent . . 



< 



( 



V. 

i. 

V. 
V. 



Consonant 

Coppice iv. 

''Copy-book — V. 



1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
3 

4 

3 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
o 

1 

2 
o 

3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 



26 
26 



65 ^'uckoo-bud. 



13 

852 

67 

73 

314 

461 

21 

42 

45 

41 



Eagle-sighted. 
Ebon-coloured 
24«>t^lucate« 
88 
123 



306 

85 

104 



102 

227 

35 

587 



806 
93 
14 
07 
55 
9 
42 



1 .4botnJiiaM«(Krcun frequently 
in 8hake^peare. 

S Otx'ura in Sonnet cxxii. 13. 

' A rUrif in ainffulAr occurs onre 
in Hamlet, i. 4. ft* - 
" And make* each imtty arterif in 
thin IkkIj-.- 

4 Occnra in I.ucrece. 1S23. 

A Occur* in Venus and Adonic. 

c Ocean in Sonnet Izzriii. 9. 



Act Be. Line 



•Comer-cap . . . 
Couplement'.. 



Curious-knotted 



iv. 

V. 
V. 

i. 



* Daughter-beamed v. 
Day- woman ... L 

Deuce-ace i. 

Dismasked v. 

Dominical v. 

Doter iv. 



iv. 
i. 

V. 

Egma» iii. 

Elegancy iv. 



Encounters 1".. v. 

Eufreedomiug . iii. 

Explication ... iv. 

Expositor ii. 



Fairing v. 

Fanatical v. 

Feminine iv. 

933>U'e8tinately .. . . iii. 

706 Folio i. 

Forage (sub.)., iv. 

Fructify iv. 



^Giant-dwarf 



Gig 



( 



126 

13 
124 
146 
463 

87 

614 

654 

838 

156 

134 
52^ Hackney iii. 

Harper v. 



iii. 
iv. 

V. 

( V. 

Gingerbread. . . v. 

Glassed ii. 

Glozes(sub.) .. iv. 

Greasily iv. 



Health-giving.. 
Heart-burning 

(a^j.) 

Hedge-priest . . 

Honey-tongued 

Horn-book 

Hospital 

•Humble-visaged ii. 



i. 
i. 

v. 

V. 
V. 
V. 



8 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

o 

1 
o 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 



lUustrateii 



53 
635 

906*^mperatori-. 
Impudency 



Incony. 



Indubitate . . 
lufamonize.. 
Insanie 



240 

171 
136 

49 
296 

44 
260 

226 
245 

86 

73 

^^S^cel"(verl)). 



82 

125 

14 

72 

2 

20 

83 

6 

192 

93 

30 

> 

182 

167 

70 

73 

75 

244 

370 

139 

88 
405 
236 

280 

545 
334 

49 
881 

84 



' U»ed here«"a couple." Oo- 
cun in Sonnet xxi. 5 in the ienae 
of " comMnation.'* 

> EdHcatioH uied in eiRht paa- 
mgetn; the verb M*can nowhere 
elte in 8hake«peare. 

* Enivma tK-curt in Coriolanns, 
il. 3. 9rt-"C<*r. Your enigma?" 

10 Uaed for eucounteren. 
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Act Sc. 



In sociable 
Intimation 



< iv. 

( V. 

iii. 

V. 

(iii. 

liv. 

iv. 

V. 

v. 

< V. 
"( V. 

iv. 



•Kingly-poor .. 

Lady-smocks . . 
Lemon 



( V 
"( V. 

V. 

V. 
V. 

L'envoyi* iii. 

Lettered v. 

Libbardi* v. 

•Long duiing .. iv. 

Love-monger .. ii. 

Love-rhymes . . iii. 



..Haculate 

Magnificent. 



i. 

i i. 

t iii. 

Malmsey v. 

Manor-house .. i. 
Measurable... v. 

Meekly i. 

Mellowing (sub.) iv. 

Merriness i. 

Mirth-moving., ii. 

Mumble-news., v. 

N^^ustachio v. 



Xew-devised 

New-sad 

Night-watch. 
Novum" 



i. 

V. 

iii. 

V. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



Line 

65 

128 

187 

5 

136 

144 

67 

6s4 

28 

20 

809 

13 

8 



2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

3 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 



Act Sc Lino 



Oaten v. 

O'ergone »? v. 

O'erparted v. 

Over-boldly ... v. 

Overglance .... iv. 

>Qverhead iv. 

Over-view iv. 



Intituled v 

Jerks (sub.) .. . iv. 2 129 



'Paritor ill 

Parle (verb) ... v. 
Parti-coated. . . v. 

Pedantical v. 

Penthouse-like iii. 
Peregrinate (adj.) v. 
Perjure (sub.)., iv. 
Pertaiuitlikeis v. 
930 k(>hantasinie (= ). iv. 



939 
269 

005 
663 
72 
48 
651 
307 
253 
183 

97 
193 
LSO 
233 
209 

97 
199 

72 
202 

71 
464 
111 



741 
178 
547 



11 Used an an adjective in both 
panagei. The verh occurs once 
only, in Henry VIII. iii. a. IW. 

13 Uaed here at if it were an 
angliciied word- "8oleim;>era(ur 
and RTvat ffvncral of trotting 
•paritoiw." 

IS The Butwtantive keel, in it« or- 
dinary lenM, occurs! three timen. 

14 Uied as an anglidsod word: 
occurs fKqnentlj in this scene. 

15 Leopard occurs three times. 
M A game played with dice. 



Phantasm) . . 
Pigeon-egg .... 
i'itch-ballit .... 

Please-mau 

Plodders 

i'lodding (sub.) 
Plough (sub.).. 

Poll-axe 

Pome water 

Pommel (sub.). 



Pore >» 



(in plural) ( 
Posterior "j 



» V. 

v. 
iii. 

V. 

i. 

iv. 

V. 
V. 

iv. 

V. 

( i. 
Uv. 

V. 

V. 



V. 

Preambalate . . v. 

Preyful iv. 

Pricket M iv. 

Prodigally if. 

Progression ... iv. 

Push-pin iv. 

Hackers v. 

Ratherest iv. 

65SsReject« v. 



2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

3 
3 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

o 

1 

3 

•9 

2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 

1 
o 



OlS 
196 
588 

744 
135 
281 
175 

188 

122 

776 

408 

18 

15 

47 

67 

101 

20 

78 

199 

463 

Hi 

.TOS 

80S 

580 

4 

618 

74 

208 

94 

96 

127 

85 

:>8 

12 

12 

144 

160 

21 

19 

438 



i~ rse<l here in its litcml kcum* 
of To go A walk over. Overfftme 
'^overi'owfiwlisused III. Ilenrr 
VI. ii. 6. 113. Otwrjw-^to excee<l 
occurs in Richard III. ii. 2. 81 and 
Sonnet ciii. 7. 

19 This is reading of the oM 
copies: most modem editors read 
porteni-likr. See not<> 171. 

19 Poring is uwd in Henry 
V. iv. (chtinis). S. "the jioring 
dork;** a p-Assagc difficult to ex- 
plain. 

SO Ocairs five other times in 
this scene. 

21 RtjectM occurs in Venus and 
Adonis, 180. 



EMENDATIONS ON LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 



Repastare iv. 

Reprobate (adj.) i. 



Act 8c Line 



*i}able-cok>ured 

SainV. 

Saucers 



Scunilily -j 



I. 
Ui. 
iY. 
Iv. 

V. 

Sea-waters (adj.) L 
Self-aovereignty iv. 

Seller 

V§e<uient« (rab.) 
Shame- proof . . 
Shooter. 



It. 
It. 

T. 

iv. 
iL 
iv. 

Singaled * v. 

Skilfully ii. 

•Slow-graited . . iii. 



•Short-lived.. 



I 



1 
2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
I 
2 
I 
S 
2 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



05 
04 

233 



08 

55 

4 

86 

S6 

240 

135 

513 

116 

54 

15 

86 

2.'>4 

56 



1 The nmud f • irm of the jMist par- 
ticiple, miuL, ocean frequently. 

i An kub. in Tempeit, i. 3. 4»i. 

* U»wl here =• fuUower, atten- 
dant; ocxur> <«rTeral tiinei as an 
luij. 

«Keajling of <j. I; Q. 3, Ff. 
aimifled. 



SmalH(8nb.)... 
*Small-kuoiriog 
Snuflr«(verb)... 



Act 8c. 



V. 

i. 

ill. 

^^onnetiiig iv. 

3ore7 -J *^' 

( iv. 



Sorel iv. 

Sphinx iv. 

Staff (ill uiuiic) iv. 

$tanca» iv. 

Staple^ V. 

*Statute-cap .. v. 

Strong-Jointed. i. 



2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 



59 

60 

60 

342 

107 

107 

10 



6 U«ed of the part of the leg 
helow the calf. 

« Uted hero with «/»; in Hemy 
VIII. iii. s. 93 in the aenie of "to 
«ju^a wicJc." 

7 Meaning a buck of the funrth 
year. 

h Kearlinf of P. t, P. S, P. 4; 
ftann of H. 1, Q. 3, P. 1 ; «taiuo. 
another ft inn of the same word, 
occurs in Am You Like It, 11. S. 
18. 10. 

9 L'f«<l as meaning thread or 
pile. 



Line 

646 *Sun-beamed 
259^ Superscript. . 
17 Sui)ervl»oio(verl»)iv 

^^ Tasker il. 

Tender-smelling; v. 
Tharboroughn i. 

Thin belly (adj.) ill. 
Three-headed., v. 

Tittles iv. 

Tooth-drawer., v. 
Translation.... v. 
^VTrencher-knlglit v. 

'''Treys. v. 

Triumviry iv. 

Tumbler iii. 



Alt Sc. Line 
twice; v. 2 16i 
. iv. 2 



Unbeflttlng .... v. 

Unbosom v. 

Undressed iv. 

Uneducated . . . iv. 

Unseeming ii. 



1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 

2 

2 
o 

2 
1 



135^1 



2 124 



Act 

Unsullieil v. 

'nvisited v. 

Uprising (sub.) iv. 

Vapour-vow ... Iv. 

Veal V. 

Vencw" V. 

Vetitricle iv. 

Verbosity v. 

V^icegerent I. 

Vow-fellows... ii. 

War-man v. 

464'jj Weeding (8ub) I. 

Well-knit I. 

Well-liking.... V. 

Whitely iii. 

Wimpled iii. 

Woolward v. 

Worid-without- 1 ^ 

end (adj.) ) 

Wort v. 



20 
560 
185 

20 
593 

85 
622 

51 



232 

53 

190 



770 

141 

17 

17 



10 Used as a sub. in Hamlet, 
T. 123. 

H 7%t nZ-boroNpA, of which thar- 
borout^ is only another form, is 
nseil in the Induction to/TaminK 
of the Shrew, 1. is. 



8c. Line 
2 852 



V-cJiped 



( i. 
1 V. 



2 
1 

8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 



358 
2 

70 
247 
62 
70 
18 
222 
38 

666 
96 
77 
268 
198 
181 
717 

799 



2 233 

1 242 

2 602 



13 reiMtr. Both Q.l and P.l 
have venfiet : in Merry Wires, i. 
1. wa, we hare venepa, which is 
i.R^eiitiuUy the same word. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS^ ADOPTED. 



In all cases where it appears that the same reading 
adopted or suggested, in this edition, has been adopted 
or proposed by any other commentator, the name of that 
commentator is given : but it is to he understood that 
these emendations were all made, independently, by aid 
of the text alone, and not copied, or in any way taken 
from previous editions. 



Note 
37. 

64. 
00. 



iL 1. 45. In arU veU Jit ted, gloriotu in armt. 

Grant White, 
iii. 1. 73. no nalvt in THESE all 
iv. 1. 146. Armador AT TH' one gide. 



So 



Kote 

91. iv. 2. 3-8 SANOUIQNO, in blood. 

06. iv. 2. 89. 0— piercing a hognhead. 
100. iv. 2. 122. 'TAafsiNOETH hearen'it praiie." 

121. iv. 3. 117. Thou for whom GREAT Jotie irould mear. 

So Collier. 

122. iv. 3. 142. One, her hair'n gold; erytttal the other's 

eyef. 
125. iv. 3. 180. With men, like men— of strange ineon- 

staney. 
160. V. 1. 133. myself— and this gallant gentleman. 
177. V. 2. 155. So shall tee stay, tnocking, intended game. 
179. V. 2. 200. hut vouchsafe. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 



Note 
29 
33. 
52. 
57. 

04 



I. 2. 100. I shall TCNE sonnets. 

ii. 1. 25. Therefttre To r.s it heexs a needful course. 

iii 1. 8. Quand Colinelle for *'Coneolinel." 

iii. 1. 25. Mate them men of note— do you note I — 

men that most are affected with these f 
iv 2. 63. CALLT, the deer the Princess killed, a 

pricket. 



Note 

171. V. 2. 67. (l)pertaunt-like, or pertaunt-lye, to signify 

"So, by taunts, as it were." 

(2) pur-Tant, a term used in the game of " Post 

and pare." 

102. V. 2. 338. Till this MAID-MAN showed theet what art 

tiiou noicl 

103. V. 2. 346. Nor Gop DELIGHTS, nor I. 
216. V. 2. 750. The extreme PACE of time. 
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THE COMEDY OF EEllOES 



NOTKS AND INTKODUCTION 



IIY 



F. A. iMAKSllALL 



esus. 



DRAMATIS PERSON.^!:. 

SoLixus,* Duke of Ephesiis. 

^-EoEoN, a Merchant of Syracuse. 

Antipholus of Ephesus,* ) Twin brothers, and sons to .Egeon and .-Emilia, but 

AsTiPHOLUS of Syracuse,^ 5 unknown to each other. 

Dromio of Ephesus, ) Twin brothers, and attendfints on the two AntiphoH, 

l>ROMio of Syracuse, J unknown to each other. 

Balthazar, a Merchant, ) ^ p, i 

AxGELo, a Goldsmith, 5 

First Merchant, friend to Antipholus of S^TJicuse. 

Second Merchant, a creditor of Angelo. 

Pinch, a Schoolmaster and a Conjurer.* 

An Officer. 

.Emilia, wife to ^Egeon, Laily Abbess of an Abbey near Ephesus. 
Adrian A, wife to Antipholus of Ejjhesus. 
LuciANA, her sister. 
Luce, Servant to Adriana. 
A Courtezan. 

Gaoler, Officers, and Attendants. 



Scene— Ephesus. 



Historical Period : about the third centurv b.i'. 



TIME OF ACTION. 
The whole time of the dramatic action is comprised in one day ending about 5 p.m.* 



1 Spelt in F. 2. by mistnke, Salinut. 

* Spelt Bometinies in Ff. Antipholi*: both names being 
corrupted from Antij^Uut, which in the correct spelling; 
sometimes called in Ff. Antipholi* Sereptcs. 
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3 Sometimes culled in Ff. Antipholi'jf EkotES. 

* A Conjitr^'r. i.e. a person supposed to be able to e 
ciae evil spiritH. 

* See Daniel's I'ime Ansilysis of Shnlcespeare's T. 
New. Sh. Roc. Transactions, lb77-9, part 2. 



THE COMEDY OF EEEOES. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

No edition of this play has come down to 
a* previous to that of the First Folio, 1623. 
There can be no douV)t that this is one of 
Shake8i)eare's eiirliest works. It was founded 
directly or indirectly on the Mensechiui of 
Plautns, of which an English translation by 
" W. W." (William Warner) was published in 
1*'J)); but, like Kijiny works of that period, it 
had l)een, for some time previously, })rivately 
circulated in manuscript Tliere is little in 
foiumou, except the Ixire outline of the j)lot, 
between Shakesjieare's jjlay juid the Men- 
»chnii of Plautus; while the fact that, in the 
f'»lioof 1623, the two Anti])holi are calletl in 
'^^\. Antipholls EroteSy^ jind, in act ii. Anti- 
I'ii'jiin Sereptui resj)ectively, jK)ints to a con- 
nH^tioii with some other original source than 
W^. W.'s translation ; for, in the latter, the two 
brothers are called Afen&.'/unu^ the Citizen^ 
and Menechmvs the TravaUer respectively. 
In Plautus thev are terme<l Mena?('hmux and 
^ffutchmus SosuJeA. The two titles, given to 
the brothers in F. 1, only (x;cur in the first two 
a»."t8, and are eooti exchanged for thase which 
are preserved in all modem editions, Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse (Erotes, Errotis), and An- 
tipholus of Ephesus (Sereptus). It has been 
Mppoaed that the two titles mentioned above 
are corruptions of Erratunis and Sttrreptus; but 
one cannot fail to notice that the name of "the 
CiAirtezan^^ in Plautus, is Erotioti;^ and who- 
ever was the author of the earlier adaptations of 
PUutus* comedy, may have taken the name 
Ertite$ or Errotis from this character. That 
there was ^ earlier dranmtic version of the 
Mennvhmi is probable from the fact, dis- 
corered by Malone, tliat an old play, called 



I In «rt fl. called Errotis. 

* CaUed in the translation by W. W. Erotium. 



Tlie Historic of En-or, w\as acted at Hampton 
C'-ourt on New Yearns day, 1566-7, by "the 
children of Powles" (i.e. Paul's). It is })06sible 
tliat this is the same play described in the 
Accounts of the Revels of Queen Elizabeth's 
Coui-t (from which the above entry is taken), 
as " A Historic of Ferrar, shewed before her 
Ma**' at Wyndesor, on Twelf daie at night, 
enacted by the Lord CliJimberleyne's ser- 
vaunts." The Comedy of Errors^ is men- 
tioned by Meres in Palladis Tamia (1598); 
jind is alluded to by John Manningham in his 
diary, under the date 2nd February, IGOl, 
when he compares Twelfth Night to the "com- 
medy of errores or Menechmi, in PLiutus;" 
also by Dekker in his Satiro-Maatix, though 
this latter {)a8sage, as well as that in the same 
author's, " A Knight's Coniuring done in ear- 
nest: discouered in iest" (1607), may refer only 
to the proverbial expression "a comedy of er- 
rora" We find in Robert Ant(;n's Philoso- 
pher's Satyrs (1616) the following lines : 

What comedifs ofert-ors swell the stage 
With your most publike vices, when the age 
Dares personate in action, kc. 

where the expression can scarcely be supposed 
to refer to this play. 

The only points of resemblance — other than 
those in the main plot — l)etween Shakespeare's 
Comedy of Errors and W. W.'s translation of 
the Menaechmi are, first, the description given 
by Antipholus of Syracuse, at the end of the 
first act, of the inhabitants of Ephesus, which 
resembles that given by Measenio of the inha- 
bitants of Epidamnum (act ii. sc. 1, p. 11);' 
and, secondly, the use df the word stafey by the 
wife of Menechmus the Citizen (act v. p. 30) 
and Adriana (act ii. 1. 101) re8j)ectively, and 



> The edition of W. W.'s Menechmi referred to la that 
in Hazlitt's Shakespeare's Library, part ii. vol. 1. 
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THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 



also of the word Uuff for baggage which is 
U3e<l both by Measenio (act v. p. 37), and by 
Antiphohis of Syracuse (jict iv. sc. 4, L 163). 
It w*iuld st-em probable, then, that Shake- 
8i>eare had, at any rate, s^en W. W.'s trans- 
hition; and that, in the composition of his 
])lay, he used that and some other English ver- 
Hi<jn of the Menat-hmi. 

Of internal evidence as to the date when 
written. The Comedy of Errors does not alford 
much. The allusion to Spain sending "whole 
anuadoes of carracks" would seem to show 
that it was written while the memory of the 
S{)anish Arnwula wiis fresh in men's minds. In 
act iii. 2. 126, "armeil and reverted, making 
w.ir against her heir," it has been supposed 
that reference is matle to the civil war in 
France, l>etween Henry IIT. and Henry of 
Navarre. The latter became king in August, 
1589, ujx>n the assassination of Henry III. by 
Jactiues Clement; but the war with the Leiigue 
was not conchule<l till l.'iDS. The reference to 
Henry of Navarre as "the heir" could not 
therefore be to a date later than August, 
1589. ^Perhaps we cannot venture to lix the 
exact date of the J)lay, but we may safely con- 
clude that it was completed between 1589 and 
1592. It does not bear the same traces of 
having been revised iis Love's labour's Lost; 
although the first ]K>rtion of the second scene 
in act iii. (see note '()) may be tliought to bear 
the traces of additional care and finish. 

The name of the play was probably taken 
by Shakespeare from the proverbial expres- 
sion "a come<ly of eirors." We know he was 
fond of tiiking his titles from proverbs, and 
the l;ist two lines of the argument in W. W.'s 
transUtion of the Meno^chmi, 

Father, wife, neijjhlwMirH, each mintakinfr cither, 
Much pleasant error, ere thoy meete tojpther, 

may have guided him to this source for a 
popular title. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

The first record of the pei-foimance of this 
play is to be found in the Gest-i Grayorum of 
1594 (published in quart<j, 1688). "After 
such sport, a CJome<ly of Errors (like to Plau- 
tuH his Menechmus) was phiyed by the players; 
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so that night was begun and continued to the 
end, in nothing but confusion and errors; 
whereupon it was ever afterwards called the 
Night of Errors." The name given of the play, 
and the fact that it was represente<l, not by 
amateurs, but by the "players," leave little 
doubt that it was Shakespeare's comedy which 
was referred to in this entrv. Neither Hens* 
lowe's nor Pepys' Diary contains any notice of 
this play. The first mention in Genest is on 
November 11, 1741, at Drury Lane — no re- 
cord of the cast on that occasion remains, but 
Macklin is said to have acted Dromio of S}t»' 
cuse — when it was acted four times succea- 
\ ively, and again on December 10th. Tbia ift 
the only occasion on which the play was j)re- 
sented at Drury Lane until June 1st, 1824y 
when Reynolds's oj>enitic version was given. 
But the play called See if you Like it, or It '* 
All a Mistake, described as a "comedy in two 
acts, taken from Plautus and Shakesiware," 
was represented at Covent Garden on October 
9th, 1734. This, most j>robably, was aver- 
sion of The Comedy of Eri-ors. Shakespeare'* 
])lay was represented for Hull's benefit on 
April 24th, 17G2, at C<»vent Garden; Shuter 
and Miss Stephens being in the cast. It vaa 
announced in the bills as "The Twins, or 
Comedy of Errors, with a new" Prologue by 
Smith." On January 22d, 1779, The Comedy 
of Errors " with alterations " made by Hiill» 
was again re])resent<.*d at Covent Garden, and 
acted seven times; "Gentleman" Lewis play- 
ing Antipholus of S\Tacuse. It seems next to 
have been perfomied on June 2nd, 1798, for 
the benefit of liees, who played I>romio of 
Ephesus, " in imittition of the voice and man- 
ner of Munden," the representative of Dromio 
of Syracuse. It was revived again, in 1808, 
when Charles Kcnd)le j)layed Antipholus of 
Ephesus; and Munden reappeai*ed in his for- 
mer character, which appears to have been a 
favourite with him, as the play was again per- 
fonued, i)robably at his suggestion, on April 
17th, 1811. oil December 11th, 1819, au 
abominably mangled and deformed version, 
with the most ridiculously inappropriate songs 
introduced, Wijs represented at Covent Gar- 
den; the cast including Farren, Liston, Miss 
Stephens, and Miss M. Tree: it absolutely ran 
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sn nights. For tliia " literary miir- 
oest calk it, Keynolds was respon- 
Stephens seems to have been some- 
oured of the part of Adriana; for 
I this version, for her benefit, on 
824, at Drury Lane, 
it time the play has often been re- 
and would, probably, have been 
I oftener, but for the difficulty of 
) actors sufficiently resembling one 

able to make themselves up like 
r, for tlie jxirts of the two Bromios 
ro Antipholi respectively; but, in 
i later revivals of this play, all the 
srest lias been sacrificed, and the 
ice forced into unseemly promi- 
is a pleasure, however, to refer to 
ival in 1883 at the Strand Theatre, 
management of Mr. J. S. Chirke, 
ittention wa.M paid to many of the 
he piece, hitherto neglected on the 
the costumes, especially, were care- 
ted from designs by the Hon. Lewis 

This revival met with a most gi'a- 
:es8. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Y work of most authora belongs to 

fe classes, the imitative, the siitiri- 

egotistical. The Comedy of Errors 

the imitative; but it is decidedly 

that particular play from which it 

and, indeed, to most of that chiss 

to which it belongs. It bears to 

•e's other works very much the 

ion as Les Fourberies de Scapin 

©litre's other j)lays. Some of the 

•f Terence and Plautus may com- 

iriety of incident and ingenuity of 

j^ith The Comedy of Errors; but 

;hmi, from which Shakesjjeare ,un- 

took pail of his play, is a vei-y much 

rk tf) the comedy before us. With 

on of the long 8j)eeches of ^^Cgeon, 

d a necessary explanation of events 

ed previou.sly to those in the comedy 

difficult to see how even the in- 

a modern French dramatic author 

extracted more telling situations 

plot. In fact, Jis far as construc- 



tion goes. The Comedy of Errors is one df 
Shakespeare's best plays. With regard to 
^'Egeon's long speeches, there is nothing in 
them contrary to the canons of dramatic con- 
struction existing in Shakespeare's time. It 
is to be presumed that actors, in his day, spoke 
blank verse better than they do now; and 
that the public were not so impatient of long 
speeches as they are now. How much Shake- 
speare owed to the old play, if there was one, 
founded on the same subject, we do not know^; 
no copy of The Historic of Error, alluded to 
above, has yet been discovered; but, iis far as 
the old translation of the Mentechmi goes, he 
seems to have owed very little of the merit of 
his play to that source. We shall probably 
not be far wrong in crediting Shakespeare 
with most of the many alterations for the 
better, and of the valualjle additions, which 
separate The Comedy of Errors by such a 
wide distance from W^. W.'s old translation : 
the transference of the chief female interest 
from the Courtezan to the wife, and the sym- 
j>athetic character given to the latter, as well 
as the creation of her charming sister, Luciana, 
are all evidences of Shakespeare's genius, which 
excelled that of the verj' noblest of his con- 
temporaries, in nothing more strikingly than 
in the creation of lovable female chanicters. 
Although Luciana is but a slight sketch, she 
is infinitely sui)erior, in moral beauty, to any 
of the female characters in Lov^e's Labour's 
Lost. The remarkable ingenuity with which 
the intrigue is carried on, and the easy way in 
which the various excellent situations spring 
from it, show what careful attention Shake- 
si>eare had already bestowed upon the art of 
dnunatic construction, and how much he had 
j)rofited by his experience gained as an actor. 
It is not improbable that we obtain in this 
play some ghmj)se of Shakespeare's domestic 
life. The practical sermon preached by Lu- 
ciana to Antipholus of SjTacuse — under the 
belief that he wjis her sister's husband, — and 
the vivid description by the Abbess of a nag- 
ging jealous wife (act v. sc. 1, lines 68-86) 
may both have been based on Shakespeare's 
actual experience; in the first case of his own 
faults, in the second, of those of his wife. It 
is very likely that, after he made Anne Hath- 
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away bis wife, he w:ia not quit** iis atU*iitive 
and faitliful to her as he might have been; 
and, on the otlier Imntl, tbit she, by lier jeid- 
ousy juid constant fault-finding, drove him to 
seek his fortune in London without the incu- 
bus of her comj)aiiy.^ 



1 When this was written I had not read Mr. Fiiniivall's 
admirable lutroductiou to tlie Leopold Shakgpere: for 
his remarkB ou this point, which are to the siiiuc effect ns 
my own, see p. xiii of that Introduction. Hie subject of 
Shakespeare's relations with his wife will be treati'd of 
more at lengtli hereafter. 
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Anyone who may take the trouble U) ri'iul 
cai'ef uUy tlie more seiious ixiitions of thia play 
will meet with his rewanl. He will find tluit 
tlie farcical nature of the plot lias not debarml 
.Shakeajieare from displaying in tliis work flome 
of his highest qualities. Many may think the 
promise is gi'cater than the peifonuance; but 
ncme c^m honestly deny the evidence of that 
genius, which at a hiter pei'iod of his career 
gave U) the world such comedies as The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Twelfth Night, and Ab Yoa 
Like It. 




THE COMEDY OF EERORS. 



B i. .1 l,i,ll ui I/a: /hilv's paliue. 

[>l-KK. .t^ifyiN, '/»»/.•,-, 0/->rir, and 
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PrcK'ef.1, piuliiiiLs. to piwuru my fall, 
the d<n>iii uf <lK<tli end vo«s and all. 
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friJiu till- KiniiiiDiis outrage of your 
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Nay, more, if any bom at Kjiliesiia 

Be seen at Syracuaiaii niui-tH aud faii-a; 

Agiiin, if any Syracuaiaii lii)ni 

Come to the bay iif EpheHua, he dies, 2o 

His goode confliicate to the dukt'H diapuae. 

Unless a thousaud marks be levied, 

To quit the penalty and ransom him. 

Thy substance, valued at the lughest rate, 

Cannot amount unto a hundred marks; 

Therefore by law tliou art condemn'd to die. 

^ge- Yet ttiis my comfort: when your 
words are done. 
My woes end likewise with tlie eveniug sun. 

Duke. Well, Syracunian. say in brief the 



W]iy thou Jeparted'st fmm thy native home, 30 
Ajid for what cause tliou cam'st to Ephesua. 
jUge- A heavier tank oiiild not have been 
impoa'd 
Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable: 
Yet, that the world may witness that my 

Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence, 
I 'II utter what my sorrow gives me leave. 
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In Syracusa was I boni, and wed ^7 

Unto a woman, happy but for me, 
And by me too, had not our hap been bad. 
With her I liv'd in joy; our wealth increased 40 
By j)ro8})erous voyages I often made 
To Epidiimium ; till my factor's death, 
And tlie great care of goods at random left, 
Drew me from kind embnicements of my 

spouse: 
From whom my absence was not six months 

old 
Before herself — almost at fainting under 
Tlie pleasing jmnishment that women bear — 
Had made provision for her following me, 
And soon and safe arrived where I was. 
There had she not been long but slie became 50 
A joyful mother of two goodly sons; 
And, wliich was strange, the one so like the 

otlier 
As could not be distinguiah'd but by names. 
Tliat very hour, and in the self-same inn, 
A meaner woman was delivered 
Of such a burden, male twins, both alike: 
Those, for their parents were exceeding j)oor, 
I l>ouglit, and brought up to attend my sons. 
My wife, not meanly^ proud of two such boys. 
Made daily motions for our home return: tfo 
Unwilling I agreed ; alas I too soon 
We came aboanl. 

A league from Epidamium had we sail'd. 
Before the always wind-obeying deep 
Gave any tragic instance of our harm : 
But longer did we not retain much hope; 
For what obscured light the heavens did grant 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death ; 
J [Wliich though myself would gladly liave 
i embrac'd, 70 

) Yet the incessant weepings of my wife, 
/ Weej)ing before for what she saw must come, 
■'And piteous jilainings of the pretty babes, 
; That moum'd for fashion,^ ignorant what to 
> fear, 

' Fonr'd me to seek delays for them and me. 
^ And this it was, for other means was none:] 
The sailors sought for safety by our boat, 
And left the shij), then sinking-ripe, to us : 
My wife, more careful for the latter-bom, 

1 Xot meanly, do Utile. * For/athion, in imitation. 
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Had fasten'd him unto a small spare mast, so 
Such as seafaring men provide for storms ; 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Whilst I h.id been like heedful of the other: 
The children thus di8ix)s'd, my wife and I, 
Fixing our eyes on whom our care was fix'd, 
Fasten'd ourselves at either end the mast ; 
And floating straight, obedient to the stream. 
Was carried towanls Corinth, as we thought 
At length the sun, gazing upon the earth, 
Dispersed those vapours that offended us ; 90 
And, by the benefit of his wished lights 
The seas wax'd calm, and we discovered 
Two ships from far making amain' to us, 
Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this : 
j But ere they came, — O, let me say no more I 
Gather the sequel by that went before. 

Bide. Nay, forward, old man; do not br&ik 

off so; 
For we may pity, though not pardon thee. 

jE(/e. O, had the gcxis done so, I had not now 
Worthily tenn'd them merciless to us ! loo 
For, ere the ships could meet by twice five 

leagues. 
We were encountei^'d ])y a mighty rock ; 
Which being violently borne upon. 
Our helpful ship was splitted in the midst ; 
So tliat, in this unjust tlivorce of us, 
Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, what to soitow for. 
Her part, poor soul I seeming as burdened 
With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe. 
Was carried with more speed before the wind ; 
And in our sight they three were taken up in 
By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought. 
At length, another ship had seiz'd on us ; 
And, knowing whom it was their hap to save, 
Gave healthful welcome to their shipwrecked 

guests ; 
And would have reft the fishers of their prey, 
Had not their bark been very slow of sail ; 
And therefore homewanl did they l>end their 

course. 
Thus have you heard me sever'd from my blisA, 
That by misfoi-tuncs was my life prolonged, 120 
To tell sjid stories of my own mishaps. 

/)id-t\ And, for the sake of them thou sor- 

rowest for, 

3 Amain, directly. 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 



Do me the favour to dilate at full rj3 

What hath befaU'n of them and thee till now. 

,£ge. My youngest boy, and yet my eldest 
care, 
At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brother : and imp6rt\m'd me 
That his attendant — for his case was like, 
Reft of hia brother, but retain'd his name — 
Might bear him company in the quest of him: 
Whom whilst I labour'd of a love to see, i3i 
I hazarded the loss of whom I lov'd. 
Five summers have I 8|)ent in furthest Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia, 
And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus; 
Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought 
Or tliat, or any place that harbours men. 
But here must end the story of my life ; 
And happy were I in my timely deiith. 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. 140 

Luke, Hapless ^Egeon, whom the fates have 
mark'd 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 
Q Now, trust me, were it not agjiiiiat our laws, 
Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 
, Which princes, would they, may not disannul. 
My soul should sue as advociite for thee. 
But, though thou art adjudged to the death. 
And passed sentence may not be recall'd 
But to our honour's great disparagement, ] 
Yet I will favour thee in what I can. 150 

Therefore, merchant, I '11 limit thee this day 
To seek thy life by beneficial help: 
Tiy all the friends thou hast in Ephesus ; 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum. 
And live ; if no, tlien thou art doom'd to die. 
Gaoler, go take him to thy custody. 

GaoL, I will, my lonl. 

^^ge. Hopeless and helpless doth ^£geon 
wend, 
But to pi-ocrastinate his lifeless end. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. The Jfart. 

Eivter Antipholus of *Sf/raciise, Dromio of 
SyraciMe^ and First Merchant. 

Find Mer, Therefore give out you are of 
Epidamium, 
Lest that your goods too soon be confiscate. 
This very day a Syracusian merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here; 
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And not being able to buy out his life, 5 

According to the statute of the town. 
Dies ere the weary sun set in the west. 
There is your money that I had to keep. 

Ant, S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we 
host,^ 
And stay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 10 
Within this hour it will be dinner-time : 
Till that, I '11 \'iew the manners of the town, 
{[Peruse* the traders, gaze upon the buildings, > 
And then return and sleep within mine inn, > 
For with long travel I am stiff and weary. ] ; 
Gret thee away. 

Dro. S. Many a man would take you at 
your word. 
And go indeed, having so good a mean. [Exit. 

Ant. S. A trusty vilLiin, sir, that very oft. 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 20 
Lightens my humour with his merry jests. 
What, will you walk with me alx)ut the town. 
And then go to my inn, and dine with me? 

F'irst Mer. I am invited, sir, to certiiin mer- 
chants, 
Of whom I hojH? to make much benefit ; 
I crave your panion. Soon at five o'c-hxik, 
Pleiise you, 1 '11 meet with you u})on the mart. 
And afterwartl cons6rt' you till bed-time: 
My prt^sent business calls me from you now. 

Ant. *S'. Farewell till then: I will go lose 
myself so 

And wander up and down to view the city. 

First Mer. Sir, I commend you to your own 
content [Exit. 

Ant. >S'. He that commends me to mine own 
content 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get 
I to the world am like a drop of water, 
Tliat in the oceiin seeks another drop. 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself : 
So I, to find a mother and a brother. 
In (juest of them, unhappy, lose myself. 40 
Hei*e comes the almanac of my true date. 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 

What now? how chance thou art retuni'd so 
soon ? 



» Ilogt, lod^. 

* Contort, accompany. 



2 Ptnwe, observe. 
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Dro. K. Retimi'ii ao soon ! ratlier a])]>roucli'[l 

too late: 43 

Tim capoD burDB, tbe pig fiklls froiu tlie »\iit. 
The clock baXix etnickeu twelvi: upon the bell; 
My niistress nuule it one upon m; cheek ; 
She is 8u hot becauae the ineut is cold ; 
The meat in oold because yoa cume not home ; 
You come not home liecause you luive no 

stomach; ts 

You have no stomach hHving broke jour fiut; 

But we, tlmt kuow what 't i^ to fust and pRiy, 

Are j«uitent for your default to-day. 

Jnt.f!. Stop iu your wind, «ir: tell me thi*, 

Ipmy; 
Where have yon left tbe money thnt I gave 

youf 
Ihv. E. O,— sixpeuce, thiit I bad o' WeihiBH- 

day bst 
To }iay the H.'uldier for my luistresa' crupper: — 
Tlie saddler liad it, sir; I kept it not 

.In/. H. 1 am not in a sportive humour now: 

Tell lue, and dally uot, where is the moneys 

We being stinngerti here, how dar'st thou trust 

So great a clutrge from thine own custody < cl 

iini. E. I pray you. jest, sir, as you sit at I 

dinner : 
I fnxn my mistrem come to you in post; | 

If I return, I shall be jKist' iudeeil, 
For she will score your fault njxjii my juiti;. 
Metliiuks your maw, like mine, sliotdd he your 

And strike you home without n messenger. 
Ant. .V. Come, Ih'omio, come, these jests jiiv 

Reserve them till a merrier hour than this. 
When) in tlie gold I gm-e in eliarge to thee '. "n 
bra. E. To me, sir? why, yini gave no gi'Id 

tome. 
Ai^. S. (Vime on, »ir knave, liave done your 
fooli^nesH, 
And tt'll me bow tliou hast dJHjios'd tliy charge. 
lifi. A". Mycliargewas hut to fetch you fnmi 
the mart 
Home to your bonxe, the Fluenix, sir, to 

My mixtreHH luid her Hister stays for you. 

Ant. S. Xow. HH I iini » ('IniHtian, njiswer 




Dro. E. I have some marks of yours upon 

Some of my misti'esH' marks upon myshouldei^ 
But not a thousand marks between you lN>Ih. 
If I should pay your worship thotie ngaio, 
Perckuice you will not bear them iKttiently. 
Ant. S. Tliy mistress' marks? what mistress, 

Hkive, liast thoni 
Drii. K. Your worsliip's wife, my mistre^ 

at the Phanix ; 
She tluit dotb fawt till you coiue home tn 

diiuier. 
And prays tlmt you will hie you home b-i 

A.it. S. V;\v.t\. wilt thou flout me thus untu 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 



ting forbid ? There, take you that, sir knave. 
Dro. E, What mean you, sir? for God's sake, 
hold your hands ! 93 

Nay, an you will not, sir, I '11 take my heels. 

[Exit. 
A nt. S. Upon my life, by some device or other 
The villain is o'er-raught^ of all my money. 
TTiey say this town is full of cozenage. 



As, nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Dark- working sorcerers that change the mind. 
Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 100 
Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks. 
And many such like liberties of sin: 
If it prove so, 1 will be gone the sooner. 
1 '11 to the Centaur, to go seek this slave: 
I grejitly fear my money is not safe. [Exit, 



ACT II. 



Scene L The house of A titipholus of Epkesus. 

Enter Adriana and Luciaxa. 

Adr, Neither my husVmnd nor the sLive re- 
turned, 
That in such haste I sent to seek his master! 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o'clock. 
Zutf. Perhaps some mei*cliant hatli invited 
him 
And from the mart he 's somewhere gone to 

dinner. 
Good sister, let us dine and never fret: 
A man is master of his liberty: 
Time is their master, and wlien they see time 
They'll go or come: if so, ]>e jwitient, sister. 
Adr. Why should their liberty than ours be 
more? 10 

Lbu^. Because their business stiU lies out o' 

door. 
Adr. Look, when I serve him so, he takes 

itilL 
Lttc. O, know he is the bridle of your Mill. 
Adr. There 's none but asses will be bridled 

so. 
Luc. Why, headstrong liberty is lash'd with 
woe. 
There 's nothing situate under heaven's eye 
But hath his bound, in earth, in sea,, in skv: 
The beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls 
Are their males' subjects and at their controls: 
Men, more divine, the masters of all these, jo 
Lords of the wide world and wild wateiT seji-s, 
Indued with intellectual sense and souIk, 
Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls, 



» O'erraught, overreached, clieated 






Are miisters to their females, and their lords : 
Tlien let your will attend on their accorda 
Adr. This servitude makes you to keep un- 
wed. 
Luc. Not this, but troul^les of the marriage- 

beil. 
Adr. But, were you wedded, you would bear 

some sway. 
Luc. Ere 1 learn love, I '11 j)ractise to obey. 
Adr. How if your husband start some other 
where ? sd 

Luc. TiU he come home again, I would for- 
bear. 
Adr. Patience unmov'd ! no mangel though 
she pause; 
Tliey can be meek that have no other cause. 
|[ A wretched soul, bruis'd with atlversit)', 
We bid be quiet when we hear it cry ; 
But were we burden'd with like weight of pain, 
As much or more we should ourselves com- 
plain : 
So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve thee, 
With urging helpless jiatience wouldst relieve 

me;] 
But, if thr)u live to see like right l)ereft, 40 
Tliis fool-begg'd j)atience in thee will be left. 
Luc. Well, I will maiT}' one day, but to try. 
Here comes your man: now is your husband 
nigh. 

Enter Dromio of PJjJiCfUA. 

Adr. Say, is your t^irdy master now at hand? 
Dro. E. Nay, he 's at two hands with me, 
and that niv two eara can witness, 

ft' 

Adr. Say, didst thou speak with him? 
know'st thou his mind i 
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Dro. E, Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mine 
ear: 40 

Beshrew his hand, I scarce could understand 
it 
Luc, Spake he so doubtfully, thou couldst 
not feel his meaning? &i 

Dro, E, Nay, he struck so plainly, I could 
too well feel his blows; and witlial so doubt- 
fully, tliat I could scarce understand them. 

Adr. But say, I prithee, is he coming home? 

It seems he hath great care to please his wife. 

Dro, E. Why, mistress, sure my master is 

honi-mad. 
l^Adr, Honi-m«id, thou villain I 
Dro, E, I mean not cuckold-mad ; 

• But, sure, he is stark mad. ]] 
When I desir'd him to come home to dinner, 
He ask'd me for a thousiind marks in 
gold : 01 

"Tis dinner-time," (juoth 1; "My gold!" 

quoth he : 
** Your meat doth bum," quoth I ; " My gold I" 

quoth he: 
" Will you come home ? " quoth I ; " My gold I " 

quoth he, 
** Where is the thousiuid marks I gave thee, 

vilhiin?" 
•*The pig," quoth I, "is bum'd ;" "My gold!" 

quoth he: 
"My mistress, sir," quoth I; "Hang up thy 

mistress ! 
T know not thy mistress; out on thy mis- 
tress!" 
Luc, Quoth who? 

Dro, E, Quoth my master: ro 

** I know," quotli he, " no house, no wife, no 

mistress." 
So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 
I thank him, I bare home u]v>n my shoulders; 
For, in conclusion, he did l)eat me there. 
Adr. Go back again, thou slave, and fetch 

him home. 
Dro, E. Go iKick again, and be new l)eaten 
home ? 
For Gknl's wike, send some otlier messenger. 
Adr, B;tck, slave, or 1 will break thy |>ate 

across. 
Dro. E, And he will bless that cnws with 
other beating : 
Between you I shall have a holy head. so 
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Adr, Hence, prating peasant! fetch thy 

master home. ai 

Dro, E, Am I so round with you as you 

with me, 
That like a football you do spurn me thus ? 
You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me 

hither: 
If I last in this service, you must case me in 

leather. [Exit, 

Luc. Fie, how impatience loureth in your 

face! 
Adr, His company must do his minions 

gnice. 
Whilst I at home starve for a merry look. 
Hath homely age th' alluiing beauty took 
From my poor cheek? then he hath wasted it: 
Are my discourses dull? barren my wit? 91 
|[ If voluble and shaq) discourse be marr'd, > 
Unkindness blunts it more than marble hard: > 
Do their gay vestments his affections bait? > 
That 's not my fault; he 's master of my state:]? 
What ruins are in me tliat can be found 
By him not ruin'd ? then is he the ground 
Of my defeatures.* My decayed fair* 
A sunny look of his would soon repair: 
But, t(X) unruly deer, he breaks the pale 100 
And fee<ls from home; ]xx)r I am but his 

stale.' 
Luc. Self- harming jealousy! fie, beat it 

hence ! 
Adr. Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs 

dis])ense. 
I know his eye doth homage otherwhere; 
Or else what lets it but he would be here? 
Sister, you know he promised me a chain; 
[^ Would thdt* alone alone he would detain, 
So he would keep fair quarter with his bed ! ;! 
I see the jewel best enamelled ^ 

Will lose his beauty; and tho' gold bides ;> 

still, 110; 

That others touch, yet often touching will *" 
Wear gold: and so no man that hath a name, ■ 
But falsehood and corruption doth it shame. ] 
Since thfit my beauty cannot please his eye, 
I '11 weep what's left away, and weeping die, 
Luc. How niiuiy fond fools ser\'e mad jea- 
lousy ! [Exeunt, 



I Df features, ill looks. 
3 Stale, pretended wife. 



• Fair, beauty. 

* That, i.«, the chain. 
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ScxsE II. A public place. 
Enter AsriPHOLrs of Sifracute. 
A Jit. S. The gold 1 gave to Dromio \a laid up 
Safe at the Centaur; and the heedful slave 
la wander'd forth, in care to seek ne out. 
Bj computation and mine hoet'a report, 



Enter Dromio of SynKVte. 

How now, air! is your merry humour alter'd? 
As you love strokes, so jest with me again. 
You know no Centaur? you receiv'd no gold? 




Your mistreas sent to have me home to dinuer? 
My bouse was at the PLceuii? W.istthou mad, 
Tbat thus so madly thou didst answer me! u 

Dro. S. What answer, airl when spake I 
8uch 3 word t 

Ant. S. Even now, even here, not half an 

Dro. S. I did not see you since you sent me 

HometotheCentaut, with the gold you gaveme. 

Aat. S. Villain, thou didst deny the gold's 

And told'st me of a mistress and a dinner; 
For which, I hope, thou felVst I was diapleas'd. 



i>TO.5.IamgladloBeeyouinthiamertyvein:M 
What means this jest? I pray you, master, 
tell me. 
Ai>t. S. Yea, dost thou jeer and flout me in 
the teeth 1 
Think'st thou I jest? Hold, lake thou that, 
and that. [Beating him. 

Dro. S. Hold, sir, for God's sake ! now your 
jest is earnest: 
Upon what bargain do you give it me? 

A nt. S. Because that I familiarly sometimes 
Do use you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your «iuciiiei» will jeat ujwn my love, 
And make a common of my aerious houra. 
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ACT 11. 8mm 



Wh^rn tb« min fihine« let foolish gnats make 

fun fiTf^:\> in crafinietf when he hides his beams. 
li yon will jent with me, know my aspect, 
And fasliion your demeanour to my looks, 
f)T I will l^eat this method in your sconce. 

Jjro. S. Hcffiict: call vou it? so vou would 
leave liatterin^, I harl rather have it a hear! : 
an you use these blows long, I must get a 
itVfhf'jf; for my head, and insconce it too; or else 
I shall sef k my wit in my shoulders. But, I 
\iThy\ sir, why am I l>eaten? 40 

AfU. S, \hMX thou not know? 

I}ro, S. Nothing, sir, but tliat I am beaten. 

AfU, H. Shall I tell you why? 

I fro. H, Ay, sir, and wherefore; for they say 
ev<TV' whv liath a wherefore. 

AtU, S, Why, first, — for flouting me; and 
then, wherefore, — 
For urgin;( it the wfcond time to me. 

Dro. S. Was there ever any man thus l)eaten 
out of seas^>ii, 
Wh«'n in the why and the wherefore is neither 

rhyni'' nor reasrin i 
Well, sir, I thank you. M 

s\nt. S. Tliank nie, sir! fi>r what? 

hro. S. Marry, sir, for this sr>nietliing that 
you gave me for nothing. 

s\nf. S. I 'II make you amends next, U^ give 
you nolliiiig for s^miething. But say, sir, is it 
dinn'T-tinif? 

hro. S. Nil, sir: I think the meat wants that 
\ have. 

AiU. S. In go<Kl time, sir; wliat's that? 

hro. S. K'isting. 

Ani. S. Well, sir, then 'twill ]>e dry. 60 

hro. S. \i it l>e, sir, I pniy you, eat none of it. 

A lit. S. Vou r re;ison ? 

J>ro. S. fi^rst it niak«! you choleric, and pur- 
chaiw* m*'. another drj' 1 lasting. 

AiU. S. Well, sir, learn to j«fHt in good time: 
thcnt'N a tinu' for all things. 

[| hro. S. ' I dui-st have <h*nied that, Ixifore 
you wi'rn MO <'hi»h'ri<'. 

Afif. S. ]\y what ruh*, sir? 

/Vo. X Marry, sir, by a rule tis jilain iisthc 
plain bald pate of fatliiu- Time himself. 71 

A tit. K Let's hear it. 

/)ro. ,S. 'Iliere'M no time for a man to re- 
cover his hair, that grows U'lld ])y nature. 

8U 
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AiU, »S. Mav he not do it bv fine and 
covery ? T^ 

Dro. »S. Yes, to pay a fine for a periwig, amJL 
recover the lost hair of another man. 

Ant. tS. Why is Time such a niggard of hair^ 
being, as it is, so plentiful an excrement? T^ 

Dro. »S. Because it is a blesHing that he be — 
stows on beasts; and what he hath scanted- 
men in hair he hath given them in wit. 

Ant. »S. Why, but there 's many a man hatts. 
more hair than wit 

I>ro. X Not a man of those but he hath th^ 
wit to lose his hair. 

Ant. »S. Why, thou didst conclude hairy meis. 
]>lain dealers without wit 

I}ro. S. The plainer dealer, the sooner lostr 
yet he loseth it in a kind of policy. 

Ant. «y. For wliat reasr»n? 

JJro. S. For two; and sound ones toa 

A nt. K Nay, not sound, I pray you. 

iJro. S. Sure ones then. 

.1/2/. X Nay, not sure, in a thing falsing. 

Dro. X Ccrtiiin ones then. 

Ant. X. Name them. 

Dro. S. Tlie one, to save the money that he, 
spends in tyring; the other, that, at dinner,; 
they should not drop in his porridge. lOo' 

Ant. *y. You would all this time have proved ■ 
there is no time for all things. 

Dro. X. Marrj', and did, sir; namely, no) 
time to recover liair lost bv nature. t 

Ant. S. But your reason was not substantial, / 
why there is no time to recover. ^ 

J>ro. S. Thus I mend it: Time himself is^ 
Kald, and therefore, to the world's end, will' 
liave K'lld followers. 

Ant. S. I knew^ 'twould he a bald conclu- 
sion:] 110 
But, soft I who wafts us^ yonder? 

Enter Adriaxa and Luciana. 

Adr. Ay, ay, Antipholus, look strange and 

frown : 
Some other mistress hath thy sweet aspects; 
I am not Adriana nor thy wife. 
Tlie time was once when thuu iinurg'd wouldst 

vow 
That never wonls were music to thine ear, 

1 ^VaJU u», bcckous to us. 
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That never object pleading in thiue eye, ii 
That never touch well welcome to thy hand, 
That never meat sweet-8avour'<l in thy taste, 
Unless I spake, or look'd, or touch'd, or carv'd 
to thee. 120 

How comes it now, my husband, O, how 

comes it. 
That thou art thus estrangeil from thyself? 
Th}-8elf I call it, being strange to me, 
That, undividable, incoqmrate, 
Am better than thy deiir self s better jwirt 
Ah, do not tear away thyself from me ! 
[For know, my love, as easy mayst thou falP 
A drop of water in the breaking gulf, 
Aud take unmingle<l thence tlmt dnip again. 
Without addition (»r diminishing, 130 

As take from me thyself and not me too. 
How dearly would it touch thee to tlie quick, 
Shouhlst thou Imt hear I were licentious, 
Aud that this IkmIv, consecnito to thee, 
By ruffian lust should l>e contaminate I 
Wouldst thou not spit at me and sjHirn at me, 
And burl the name of husband in niv face, 
f And te:ir the stiiiuM skin off my harlot brow, 
,'And from my false hand cut the wedding- 
ring. 
And break it with a deej)-div(>rcing vow? 140 
.1 know thou canst; and therefore see thou 

do it. 
■I am possessed with an adultcnite blot; 
'My blcMxl is mingled with the crime of lust: 
For if we two be one, and thou j>lay false, 
I do digest the ]Miison of thy flesh. 
Being 8trum[)eteti by thy contagion. 
Keep then fair league and truce with tliy true 

bed; 
• I live unstain'd, thou undishonoured. ] 

Ant. S, Plead you to me, fair dame? I know 
you not: 
In Ephesus I am l^ut two hours old, iao 

As strange unto your town as to your talk; 
Who, ever}' wonl by all my wit Iwing scann'd. 
Wants wit in all one word to understand. 
Luc. Fie, brother! how the world ischang'd 
with you I 
WTien were you wont to use my sister thus? 
She sent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 
Ant. *y. By Dromio? 



» 



J>ro. *S'. By me i 

Adr. By tliee; and this thou didst return 
from him. 
That he did buffet thee, and in his blows IGO 
Denied my house for his, me for his wife. 
Ant. *S'. Did you converse, sir, \n.Xh this 
gentlewoman ? 
What is the. course and drift of your comjxict? 
J>ro. i<. I, sir? I never saw her till this time. 
AiU. S. Villain, thou liest; for even her 
very words 
Didst thou deliver to me on the mail. 
Dro. S. I never s|>2ike with her in all my 

life. 
Ant. S. How can she thus, then, call us by 
our names. 
Unless it be by inspiration ? 

Adr. How ill agrees it with your gravity iTO 
To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave. 
Abetting him to thwart me in my mood I 
Be it my wrong you are from me exempt,- 
But wrong not that wn>ng with a more con- 
tempt 
(V)me, I will fasten on this sleeve (►f thine: 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine. 
Whose weakness, marrieil to thy stronger 

stat<?, 
Makes me with thy strength to communicate: 
If aught possess thee from me, it is dross, 
Usurj>hig ivy, brier, or idle moss; iso 

Who, all for want of pruning, with intrusion 
I Infect thy saj) and live on thy craifusion. 

Ant. tS. To me she 8]x;aks; slie moves me for 
her theme: 
Wliat, was I married to her in my dretim? 
Or sleep I nf)W, and think I hear all this? 
Wliat enx>r drives our eyes and ears amiss? 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, 
I '11 entertain the offer'd fallacy. 

Luc. Dromio, go bid the serviuits spre<id for 

dimier. 
J>ro. *S. O, for my ]>ead8 ! I cn>s8 me for a 
sinner. loo 

Tliis is the fairy land: O sjiite of s]>ites! 
We talk with goblins, owls and elvish sjirites: 
If we obey them not, this will ensue. 
They '11 suck our breath, or pinch us 1)bick and 
blue. 



1 FaU, let fall. 



From me exempt, aliftcut from my company. 
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Jau\ Why priitst thou to thyself and aii- 

swer'st iiotV lyrj 

Dromio, thou (h-oue, thou snail, thou slug, 

thou sot ! 
Dro, JS, I am tinnKfonnecl, master, am I 

not? 
Ant. tS. I think thou art in mind, and so 

am I. 
Dro. X Nay, master, both in mind and in 

my sha]>e. 
Ant. >S'. Thou hast thine own fonn. 
Dro. ^. No, I am an ape. mx) 

Luc. If thou art chang'd to aught, 't is Ui an 

ass. 
JJro. S. 'Tis tnie; slie rides me and 1 long 

for grass. 
T is Hij, 1 am an ass; else it could never be 
But I should know her as well as slie knows 

me. 
Adr. Come, come, no longer will I be a fool, 



To put the finger in the eye and weep, 200 
Whilst man and nmster laugh my woes to 

scorn. 
Come, sir, to dinner. iJi-omio, keep the gate. 
Husband, I '11 dine above with you to-day 
And shrive you of a thousand idle ja-auks. 2lo 
Sirrali, if any ask you for your master, 
Say he dines forth, and let no creature enter. 
Come, sister. l)romio, j>lay the jHirter well. 

Aut. K Am I in earth, hi heaven, or in 
helH 
Sleeping or waking? mad or well-ad vis'd t 
Known unto these, and to myself disguised I 
I '11 say as they say, and ])ersever s<^. 
And in this mist at all adventures go. 

JJm. X MiLster, shall I be j)oi1:er at the gate? 

Ailr. Ay; and let none enter, lest I break 
your j)ate. 220 

Life. Come, come, Antipholus« we dine too 
hite. [KceiuU. 



ACT III. 



Scene I. Jie/ure the house of xintijthohs of 

Kjthesus. 

Enter Antipiiolus of EpfwsuSy Dromio of 
Ephesu*^ Anuelo, and Balthazar. 

Ant. E. (tckxI Signior Angelo, you must ex- 
cuse us all ; 
My wife is slirewish when I keep not hours: 
Say that I linger d with you at your shoj) 
To see the making of her carkiuiet,^ 
And tliat to-morrow you will bring it home. 
But here 's a vilLiin that would face me down 
He met me on the mail, and tliat 1 1)eat him, 
And cliarg'd him with a thous:ind marks in 

gold. 
And tliat I did deny U)y wife and house. 
Thou dninkanl, thrui, what didst thou mean 
by this? 10 

Dro. E. Sjiy wliat you will, sir, but I know 
wluit I know; 
That vou l)eat me at tlie maii^ I have vour 

hand to nhow: 


1 Oirkanet, necklace. 
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If the skin wei'c ])archment an<l the blows you 
gave were ink, i:: 

Your own handwriting would tell you what I 
think. 
AiU. E. I think thou ait an ass. 
Dro. E. Marry, so it doth appear 

By the w^i-onga I suffer and tlie blows I lx*ar. 
I should kick, being kick'd; and, lieing at that 

l>iiss. 
You would keej) from my heels, and l>eware 
of an ass. 
Ant. E. You 're sad, Signior Ralthiizar: pray 
G<xl our cheer 
May answer my gotnl will and your goo<l wel- 
come here. 2» 
Bal. I hold your dainties chea)), sir, and 

vour welcome dear. 
Ant. E. O, Signior B.'ilthaz;u-, either at fleah 
or fish, 
A tiible full of welcome makes scjirce one 
dainty dish. 
BaJ. GcHjtl meat, sir, is common ; that cvei-y 

churl alToi-ds. 
Ant. E. And welcome more common; for 
that's nothiii'; but woixls. 
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£ai. Small cheer and grent welcome makes 

a meny feast •<« 

AnC. E. Ay to a uigganllj hoet and more 

sparing guest: 

But though Bij cat«s be mean, take them lu 

gooil [lart; 
Better cheer may you have, but not with 

better heart 
But, soft! my door is lock'd. Go bid them 
let us in. K 

Dro. E. ^Liud, Eriitget, Marian, Cicely 

Gillian, Uinn! 
Dro. S. [ irif^ui] Mome,' malt-horse " uapon, 
(■oxeomb, iiiitit, [latchl' 
Either get thee fi'om the door, or sit down at 

the hatch.* 
Dost thou conjure for weuches, that tbou 

call'st for such store, 
When one is one too m;uiy \ Go get thee from 
the door. 
Dro. E. What patch is made our porter' 

My master stjiys in the street. 
Dm. Si. [ \\'Uhiii\ Let him walk from w hence 

he came, lest he catch cold on 's feet 
Aitt. E. AVho tiklks within there J ho o|>cn 

the <loor! 
Dm. .S. [iVithiii] Right, air; I'll teU you 

when, an you '11 tell mo wherefore 
,!(!(. E. Wherefore? for my dinner I hare 
not diu'd to-day. 40 

/Jro. S'. [ Wil/iiii] Nor to-day here jou muHt 

not; come agaiu when you mu) 
A Ht. E. What ajt thou tliat keep st me out 

from the house I owe? 
Iho. .V. l^yMU] Tlie jwrter for this time 

air, and my name is Dromio. 
J}ro. E. O villain! thou hast stolen both 
mine office and my name. 
The one ne'er got me credit, the other tuickle 

If thou hadst been Dromio to-day in my place. 
Thou wouli Ist have ehang'd thy face for a name 
or thy name for a face. 
i«c«. [iriWt«] Wliatacoil'istherel Dromio, 

who are those at the gatef 
/>n>. E. Let my master in, Luce. 
Luc-'. [ iVU/Uii] Faith, no; he cornea too late; 



ACT Hi. ( 



[ And so tell your master. 

Dro L O Lord I must laugh' 

Ha^e at you with a proverb— bhall I set m 

my staff) ^1 

Zw-v [ II i(Ain] H'jve jt vou with another 

that 6— When' can jou tellf 




J Malt-hnrit, Anj-hom. 



' Coil, dlttartancc. 



uebecidl'd Luce,: 
er'd him well. ' 
Aiil. £. Do yon hear, you minion! you'llj 
let us ill, I ho]ie? ■ 

Z.WW. [lI'ii^Hi] I thought to have ask'd you.' 
Dro. A [IIMirt] And you said no. ( 

Dro. E. So, come, help: well aU'uck! therej 

was blow for blow. ] 
Aiil. E. Tliou baggage, let me in. 
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Lu4;e. [Withiti] Can you tell for -whose 
sake? 57 

Dro. E. Master, knock the door hanl. 
Luce. [ yV\t}di\\ Let him knock till it ache. 
Ant. E. You '11 cry for tliis, minion, if I beat 

the door down. 
Luce. [ With.i}i\ What needs all that, and a 
pair of stocks in the to\^^l ? 60 

Adr. [ ^yU}d)\\ Who is that at the door tliat 

keeps all this noise? 
Iho. H. [ \Xiihi)i\ By my troth, your town is 

troubled with unruly boys. 
Ant. E. Are you there, wife? you might 

have come before. 
xidr. [ iri^Ai/i] Your wife, sir knave! go get 

you from the door. 
Dro. E. If you went in jmin, master, this 

"knave" would go sore. 
Ang, Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome: 

we would fain have either. 
Bal. In debating which was l^est, we shall 

|)art^ with neither. 
Dro. E. They stand at the door, master; bid 

them welcome hither. 
A^it. E. There is something in the wind, 

that we cannot get in. 
Dro. E. You would sjiy so, master, if your 
garments were thin. 70 

rQ Your cake is warm within; you stand here 

in the cold : 
It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so 

bought and sold. 
•^ Ant. E. Go fetch me something: I'll break 
'. 01)6 the gjite. 
' Dro. H. \}yithiii\ Break any breaking here, 

and I '11 break your knave's pate. 
. Dro. E. A man may break a won! with you, 

sir, and wonis are but wind, 
; Ay, and break it in your face, so he break it 
not behind. 
Dro. S. \}y\thii\\ It seems thou want'st 
J breaking: out ujx)n thee, hind ! 
/ Dro. E. Here's too much "out ujxm thee!" 
/ I j)ray thee, let me in. 
i Dro. H. \}y\Xhi)i\ Ay, when fowls have no 
feathers, and fish have no fin. 
Ant. E. Well, I'll break in: go borrow me 
a crow. * 80 



Dro, E. A crow without feather? Master, 

mean you so? %\ 

For a fish without a fin, there 's a fowl without 

a feather: 
If a crow help us in, siiTah, we '11 pluck a crow 
together. ] 
Ant. E. Go get thee gone; fetch me an iron 

crow. 
Bal. Have patience, sir; O, let it not be so! 
Herein you war against your reputation. 
And draw within the compass of 8U8i)ect 
The unviolated honour of your wife. 
Once this^ — your long experience of her wis- 
dom. 
Her sober virtue, years, and mcxiesty, 9» 

Plead on her part some cause to you unknown; 
And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 
Why at this time the doors are made* against 

you. 
Be rul'd by me: depart in patience, 
And let us to the Tiger all to dinner; 
[And, about evening, come youi-self, alone. 
To know the reason of this strange restraint ■ 
If by strong hand you oflfer to breiik in ', 

Now in the stirring p;issage of the day, ^, 

A vulgar comment will be made of it; looj 

And that supposed by the common rout [. 

Ag;iinst your yet ungiilled estimation, 
That may with foul intrusion enter in, \ 

And dwell upon your grave when you are' 

dead; 
For slander lives u]X)n succession. 
For ever hous'd where 't gets possession. ] j 
Ant. E. You have prevail'd: I will depart 
in (juiet, 
And, in despite of mirth, mean to be merry. 
I know a wench of excellent discourse, 
Pretty and witty, wild and yet, too, gentle : no 
There will we dine. This woman that I mean, 
My wife — but, I protest, without desert — 
Hath oftentimes upbraided me witlial : 
To her will we to dinner. \To Ang!\ Cxet 

you home 
And fetch the chain; by this I know 'tis made: 
Bring it, I pray you, to the Porpentine;* 
For there 's the house : that chain will I lye- 
stow — 



> Vartf depart, go away. 



* Croic, crowbar. 



s Ontt this, think unce for all on this. 

* Made, barred. 

^ Porpentine, the oM name for porcupine. 
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Be it for nothing but to spite my wife — lis 
I'pan mine hostess there : good sir, luake 

Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me, 

I'll knock elsewhere, to see if they'll disilaiu 

me. 121 

.tag. I II meet )'ou at that pkce some hour 

■In/.f. Doaa This jest shall cost me some 
expense. \_Ejxant 

ScEyE II. The tamo 
filter LuL'iASA and Antifholis of Syrucuxe 
£if?. And may it be that you have quite 

A husband's office? shall, Auttphiliis, 
Evfii in the spring of love, thy \in e spniigs nrt 1 

Shall love, in building, (^niw so ruinous t 
If you did wed my sister for her wealth, 
riien fur her wealth's sake use her witli 
more kindness : 
Or if you like elsowliere,' do it by stealth; 
Muffle your false love with some show of 
hiindiieas : 
Let not my sietur read it in your eye; 

Be not thy tongue thy own shame's orator; 
Look sweet, speak fair, Ijetxinie disloyalty; ii 
Apparel vice like virtue's harbinger; 
.'f Bear a fair presence, though your heart be 

Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint; 
; Be secret-false; what need she beacquaiute<l? 
' What simple thief brags of bis own attaint? 
T is double wrong, to truant with your bed 

And let her read it in thy looks at board: 
Shame hath a bastard fame, well maiiagrti; 

III deeds are doubled with an evil word. ] 50 
Alas, poor women ! make us but believe, 

Beiug compact of credit, that yoti love us; 
Though others have the arm, show us the 

We in your motion turn, and you may move 

Then, gentle brotlier, get ynu in again; 

Comfort my sister, cheer her, call her wife: 
Tin holy sport to be a little vain,* 



When the sweet breath of flattery t-onquera 

Ani. N. Sweet mistress, — wlutt your name 

is else, I know not. 
Nor by what wonder you do hit of mine, — 
Less in your knowledge and your grace you 

show not 3] 

Than our earth's wonder, more than eartli 




[Teach me, dear creature, how to think and 

Lay oi)en to my eartliy-gross conceit, < 

Smothered in errors, feeble, shallow, weak, '_. 

The fokied meaning ot your wonl's deceit ' 
Against my soul's pure trutli why labour you, ' 

To make it wander in an unknown field) 
Are you a god? would you create me nt'wl 

Transform me tlien, and to your [lower I'll: 
yield.] ' w 

But if tliat I am I, then well I know 

Your weeping sister is no wife of mine. 
Nor to her bed no homage do I owe : 
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Far more, far more to you do I decline.^ 44 
O, tiuin me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note, 

To drown me in thy sister's flood of tears: 
Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote: 

Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed I '11 take them, and there lie; 

And, in that glorious supposition, think 60 
He gains by death that hath such means to 
die: 
Let Love, being light, be drowned if she 

sink! 
Luc. What, are you mad, that you do rea- 
son so? 
Ant. S. Not mad, but mated; how, I do not 

know. 
Luc, It is a fault that springeth from your 

eye. 
Ant, S, For gazing on your beams, fair sun, 

being by. 
Luc. Gaze where you should, and that will 

clear your sight. 
Ant. >S'. As good to wink, sweet love, as look 

on night 
Luc Why call you me love? call my sis- 
ter so. 
Ant. S. Thy sister's sister. 
Luc. That 's my sister. 

Ant. S. No; 60 

It is thyself, mine own self s better part, 
Mine eye's clear eye, my dear heart's dearer 

heart, 
My fowl, my fortune, and my sweet ho|)c'c 

aim, 
My sole earth's heaven, and my heaven's claim. 
Luc. All this my sister is, or else should be. 
Ant. S. Call thyself sister, sweet, for I am 
thee. 
Thee will I love and with thee lead my life: 
Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife, cs 
Give me thy hand. 

Luc. O, soft, sir! hold you still: 

I '11 fetch my sister, to get her gooil wilL [Exit. 

Enter Dromio of Si/^racuse. 

Ant. S. Why, how now, Dromio! where 
niim'st thou so fast? 

l)ro. »y. Do you know me, sir? am I Dro- 
mio? am I your man? am I m3r8elf ? 



1 Dfdine, lean, or am drawn, towonli. 
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Ant. aS. Thou art Dromio, thou art n 
thou art thyself. 

Ih-o. aS. I am an ass, I am a womax 
and besides myself. 

Ant. S. What woman's man? and 1 
sides thyself? 

Bro. *S*. Marry, sir, besides myself, I 
to a woman; one that claims me, o 
hauntfi me, one that will have me. 

f Ant. /V. What claim lays slie to th^ 

I>ro. S. Marry, sir, such claim as yoi 
lay to your hoi*8e; and she would hav< 
a beast: not that, I l>eing a beast, 8h< 
have me; but that slie, being a very 
creature, Lays cLaim to me. ] 

Ant. JS. Wliatisshe? 

Bro. S. A veiy reverent body; ay, 
one as a man may not s|)eak of withou 
" Sir-reverence." I liave but lean lucl 
matcli, and vet is she a wondrous fi 
riage. 

Ant. >S'. How dost thou mean a fi 
riage? 

Bro. tS. Marr}', sir, she 's the kitchen 
and all grease; and I know not whal 
put her to, but to make a lamp of 1 
mn from her by her own light [ I ^ 
her rags, and tlie tallow in them, will 
Poland winter: if she lives till dot 
she'll bum a week longer than the 
world. 

Ant. S. Wliat conij)lexion is she of? 

Bro. K Swart, like my shoe, but 1 
nothing like so clean kejit: for why, she 
a man may go over shoes in the grime 

Ant. JS. That 's a fault that water wil 

Bro. JS. No, sir, 'tis in grain; NoaL 
could not do it. 

A)it. S. Whiit's her name? 

Bro. K Nell, sir; but her name an* 
quarters, that 's an ell and three quarti 
not measure her from hij) to hij). 

Ant. >y. Tlien she bears some ])readt 

Dro. >S*. No longer from head to fo< 
from hip to hip: she is s])herical, like i 
I could find out countries in her. 

Ant. S. In what i>ai*t of her body 
Ireland ? 

Bro. S. Marrv, sir, in her buttocks: 
it out by the bogs. 
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; J»(.Ji: Where Scotland? im 

J Dm. S. I found it by the iMurenneM; hiird 
|i]i the palm of the hand. 

Ant.S. Where France) 
, Dm. S. In her forehead ; arm'd and re- 
:Terted, making war ngninirt her heir. 



Ant.S. Where England ? 12s, 

Dro. S. I looked for the chalky clifis, but I^ 

could find no whiteneBS in them; but I guess ^ 

it stood in her chin, by the salt rheum that; 

ran between France and it ; 

Aia./i. Where Spain! J 







Bro. S. Faith, I saw it not ; but I felt it hot 

D faer breath. 

A«£. K Where America, the Indies! 

Dro. S. Oh, air, upon her nose, all o'er em- 

^belliiilied with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, 

; declining their rich aspect to the hot breath of 

Ipain; who sent whole aimadoes of carmcks' 

a be ballast at her nose. Hi 

Am. .S: Where stood Belgia, the Nether- 

ro. S. Oh, sir, I did not look so low. ] To 
conclude, thin dmdge, or diviner, laid claim to 
me; called me Drumio; swore I was aesur'd 

I CarnKtt, SpixiUb mcnfauit.(bip(. 



to her; told me what privy marks I had about 
me, as, the mark of my shoulder, the mole in 
my neck, tlie great wart on my left arm, that 
I amaz'd ran from her as a witch: 
And, I think, if my breast had not been made 

of faith, and my heart of steel, iso 

She liad transform'd me to a curtal' dog, and 

made me turn i' tlie wheel. 
Ant. X (io hie thee presently, post to the 

And if the wind blow any way from shore, 
I will not liarlnur in this town to-night: 
If any bark put furth, come to the mart, 

■OirtoJ.cmp.Uiled. 
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Where I will walk till thou return to me. istf 
If every one knows us and we know none, 
T is time, I think, to trudge, pack and be gone. 

Dro. iS. As from a bear a man would run 
for life. 
So fly I from her that would be my wife. 

[Exit, 

AiU. >S*. There's none but witches do in- 
habit here; I6i 
And therefore 'tis high time that I were hence. 
She that doth call me husband, even my soul 
Doth for a wife abhor. But her fair sister, 
Poesess'd with such a gentle sovereign grace, 
Of such enchanting presence and discourse, 
Hath almost made me traitor to myself: 
But, lest myself be guilty to self- wrong, 
I '11 stop mine ears against the mermaid's song. 

Enter Anoelo icith the chain. 

Any. Master Antipholus, — 
xint. S. Ay, that 's my name. 170 

Any, I know it well, sir: lo, here is the 
cliain. 
I thought to have ta en you at the Porpentine: 
The chain unfinisli'd made me stiiy thus long. 



Ant. S. What is your will that I sliould do 

witli tliis? 174 

Any. What please^ yourself, sir: I have made 

it for you. 
Ant. X Made it for me, sir! I bespoke it 

not 
Any. Not once, nor twice, but twenty times 
you have. 
Go home with it, and please your wife withal; 
And soon, at supper-time, I '11 visit you, 
And tlien receive my money for the chain. im 
A7U. *y. I pray you, sir, receive the money 
now. 
For fear you ne'er see chain nor money more. 
Any. You are a merry man, sir: fare you 
well. [Exit. 

Ant. K What I should think of this, I can- 
not tell: 
But this I think, there 's no man is so vain^ 
That would refuse so fair an offer'd cliain. 
I see a man here needs not live by sliifts, 
When in the sti-eets he meets such golden 

gifts. 
I '11 to the mart, and there for Dromio stay: 
If any sliip put out, then straight away. [Exit. 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. A public place. 

Enter Second Merchant, Anqelo, and an 

Officer. 

Sec. Mer. You know since Pentecost the 
sum is due. 
And since I have not much imp6rtun'd you; 
Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
To Persia, and want gilders for my voyage : 
Therefore make present stitisfaction. 
Or I '11 attach you bv this officer. 

A\ny. Even just the sum that I do owe to 
you 
Is growing to me by Antiph(»lu8; 
And in the instant that I met with you 
He had of me a chain: at live o'clock lo 

I sliall receive the money for the same. 
Pleaseth you walk with me down to his house, 
I will dischai^e my l>ond, and thank you too. 
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Enter Antipholus of Ephestis and Dromio 
of Ephetus Jrom the Courtezan**. 

Of. That labour may you save: see where 
he comes. 14 

Ant. E. While I go to the goldsmith's house, 
go thou 
And buy a roiHj's end: that will I bestow 
Among my wife and her eonfederates. 
For locking me out of my doors by day. 
But, soft! I see the goldsmith. Get thee gone; 
Buy thou a mpe and bring it home to me. 20 
I)ro. E. I buy a thousand pound a year! I 
buy a rope! [Exit. 

Ant. E. A man is well holp u]) that trusts to 
vou: 
I prninise<l your presence and the cliain; 
But neither chain nor goldsmith came to me. 



1 What jtlease. what may please. > Fain, (ooliah. 
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Belike you thought our love would last too 

long, 25 

If it were chaiu'd together, and therefore came 

not 

Aug, Saving your merry humour, here 's the 

note 

How much your chain weiglis to the utmost 

carat, 
The fineness of the gold, and chargeful fashion, 
Which doth amount to three oild ducats more 
Than I stand debted to tliis gentleman : ai 
I pray you, see him presently discharg'd, 
For he is bound to sea and stays but for it 
Ant. E, I am not fumish'd with the present 
money; 
Besides, I have some business in the town. 
Grood signior, take the stranger to my house. 
And with you take the chain, and bid my wife 
Disburse the sum on the receipt thereof : 
Perchance I will be there as soon as you. 
Aug. Then you will bring the chain to her 
yourself? 40 

A lU. E. No ; bear it with you, lest 1 come 

not time enough. 
Aiig. Well, sir, I will. Have you the chain 

about you? 
AtU. E. An if I have not, sir, 1 hope you 
have; 
Or else you may return without your money. 
Aiuj, Nay, come, I pray you, sir, give me 
the chain : 
Both wind and tide stays for this gentleman, 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 
A lit. E. Gkxxl Lord ! you use this dalliance 
to excuse 
Your breach of promise to the Poqientine. 
I sliould have chid you for not bringing it, 50 
But, like a shrew, you first begin to brawl. 
tSec. Mer, Tlie hour steals on ; I j)niy you, 

sir, dispatch. 
Ang. You hear how he imixSrtiuies me; — 

the chain ! 
Ant E, Why, give it to my wife, and fetch 

your money. 
Ang, Come, come, you know I gave it you 
even now. 
Either send the chain, or send me by^ some 
token. 



A lit. E. Fie, now you iim this humour out 
of breath. 57 

Come, where *8 the chain? I pray you, let me 
see it. 
Hec. Mer, My business camiot brook this 
dalliance. 
Good sir, say whe'r you '11 answer me or no : oo 
If not, I '11 leave him to the officer. 
Aiii. E. I answer you ! what should I answer 

you? 
Ang, Tlie money that you owe me for the 

chain. 
Ant. E. I owe you none till I receive the 

chain. 
Ang. You know I gave 't you half an hour 

since. 
Aivt. E. You gave me none : you wrong me 

much to say so. 
Ang. You wrong me more, sir, ui denying it: 
Consider how it stands u]>ou my credit 

Sec. Mer. Well, officer, arrest him at my 

suit 
Off. I do ; 
And chaise you in the duke's name to obey 
me. 70 

A}ig. This touches me in reputation. 
Either consent to pay tliis sum for me. 
Or I attach you by this officer. 

xint. E. Consent to pay thee that I never 
liad! 
Arrest me, foolisli fellow, if thou dar'st 

Ang. Here is thy fee; arrest him, officer. 
I would not s])are my brother in tliis case. 
If he should scorn me so a]>parently.' 

Off. I do arrest you, sir: you hear the suit 
Ant. E. I dp obey thee till I give thee 
bail. — «o 

But, sirrah, you sliall buy this sjiort as dear 
As all the metal in your shop will answer. 

A)ig. Sir, sir, I shall have law in Ephesus, 
To your notorious sliame, I doubt it not. 

Enter Dromio of S\Tacu8e, from the hiy. 

Iho. H. Master, there is a Iwirk of Epi- 
diuniuni, 
That stays but till her owner comes aboani. 
Then, sir, she l)ears away. Our fnuightige,' 
sir. 



1 /}j/. with. 



2 Apparently, openly. ^ Fraughtage. cargo. 
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I have conveyed aboard ; and I have bought 
The oil, Uie balsamum, and aqua-vitae. 
The ship is in her trim; the merry wind 90 
Blows fair from land : they stay for nought 

at all 
But for their owner, master, and yourself. 
Ant, £. How now I a madman ! Why, thou 
peevish sheep, 
What ship of Epidamium stays for me? 
Dro. *y. A ship you sent me to, to liire 

waftage.* 
Ant. E. Thou drunken slave, I sent thee for 
a rope. 
And told thee to wliat purpose and wliat end. 
Dro, S. You sent me, sir, for a rope's end 
as soon: 
You sent me to the bay, sir, for a bark. 
Ant. E. I w^ill debate this matter at more 
leisure, loo 

And teach your ears to list me with more 

heed. 
To Adriana, villain, hie thee straight: 
Give her this key, and tell her, in the desk 
That's cover'd o'er with Turkish tapestry. 
There is a purse of ducats; let her send it: 
Tell her I am arrested in the street, 
And that shall bail me: hie thee, slave, be 

gone I 
On, officer, to prison till it come. 

[^Exeunt Sec. Merchant^ Angeloy 
Officer^ and Ant. E. 
Dro. H. To Adriana! that is where we 
din'd. 
Where Dowsabel did cLaim me for her hus- 
band : 110 
She is too big, I hoi>e, for me to compass. 
Tliither I must, although against my will. 
For servants must their masters' minds fulfil. 

lExit. 

Scene II. The houte of Antiphotun of 

Ephesu*. 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee sol 
Might'st thou i)erceive austerely- in his eye 
That he did plcjid in earnest? yea, or no? 



1 To hire tca/tage, to engage a vessel (see iii 2. 165). 
s Autterely, lorely, seriously. 
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Look'd he or red or pale, or sad or merry \ 
What observation mad'st thou, in this case. 
Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face? es 
Luc. First he denied you had in him nc» 

right 
Adr. He meant he did me none; the mor^ 

my spite. 
Lv/j. Then swore he that he was a strangest 

here. 
Adr. And true he swore, though yet fot-- 
swom he were. lo 

Luc. Then pleaded I for you. 
Adr. And what said he / 

Luc. That love I begg'd for you he begg'd 

of me. 
Adr. With what persuasion did he tempt 

thy love? 
Luc. With words that in an honest suit 
might move. 
First he did praise my beauty, then my speech. 
Adr. Didst speak him fair? 
Lur, Have |)atience, I beseech. 

Adr. I cannot, nor I will not, hold me stiU; 
My tongue, though not my heart, shall have 

his wilL 
He is defoiined, crooked, old and sere, 
Ill-fac'd, worse bodied, 8ha])eless everywhere ; 
Vicious, ungentle, foolisli, blunt, unkind, 21 
Stigmatical^ in making, worse in mind. 
Luc. Wlio would be jealous, tlien, of such 
a one? 
No evil lost is wail'd when it is gone. 

Adr. Ah, but I think him better than I say, 
And yet would herein otliers' eyes were 
worse. 
Far from her nest the lapwing cries away: 
My heart prays for him, tliough my tongue 
do curse. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse, 

Dro. S. Here I go; the desk, the purse! 

sweet, now, make haste. 
Luc. How hast thou lost thy breath ? 
Dro. S. By running fast so 

Adr. Where is thy m;ister, I>romio? is he 

well? 
Dro. >y. No, he's in Tartar limlx>, worse 

than helL 

s Stigmatical, marked (by deformity). 
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A devil in an everhsting gai'ment' ImtJi himi 
One whose baxd heart i» buUou'd up with 
steel; S4 

A fiend, » fairy, pitileas and rough ; 
A wolf, nay, worse, :l fellow all in buff; 
A buck- friend,' a Bhoulder-clappef,' one that 



The paasagea of alleys, creeks, atiil narrow 

A liouud that runa counter, and yet draws 

dry-foot' well; 
One thiit, before the jtidgiuent, carries poor 

soiils tA hell. w 

Adr. Why, man, what is the matter) 




Dro. S. I do not know the matter; he ia 

'reatetl on the rase. ti 

Adr. What, is he arrested? Tell me at 

whose suit. 
Dro. S. I know not at whose suit he is ar- 
rested well; 
But 'is in a suit of buff which 'rested him, 

that can I tell. 
Will yuti send him, mistress, redemption, the 
money in his desk I 
Adr. Cro fetch it, sinter. [Ejrit Lvdina. 

Tliis I wonder at, 
Tliat he, unknown to me, should be in debt 



1 Ettrliulins garn 
oncer 
*Bact-frlfnd. Kcn 



le bus Jirklu ol the ibeTlff't 
J, 'S^Buldtr-tlapptr, b»llitf. 



Tell me, was he arrested on a band!' 
Dro. ,S'. Not on a band, but on a sb<onger 

A chain, a chain: — do you not hear it ringi 
Adr. WhMt,thecliain) 
Dro. ,?. No, no, the bell; 'tis time that I 

[ It was two ere I left him, and now the clock ! 

Adr. The hours come back! that did II 



Dram drv./ool. 
like ■ bloodhound. 
Sand, bond, but 
in noxt lltie. 



le tceot dI th« tonlite|M 
■ "necki:loth,"heDcelh* 
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Dro. S. O, yes ; if any hour meet a sei^eaut, 
a' turns back for very fear. so 

Adr. As if Time were in debt I how fondly 
dost thou reason ! 
^ Bro. S. Time is a very bankrupt, and owes' 
I more than he 's worth to season. 
^Nay, he 's a thief too: liave you not heard men 
; say, 

J That Time comes stealing on by night and 
< day ? 00 

r If Time be in debt and theft, and a sergeant 
J in the way, 

^Hath he not rea^ion to turn Ixack an hour in a 
day?] 

Re-enter Luciana with a purse. 

Adr. Go, Dromio ; there s the money, bear 
it straight, 
And bring thy master home immediately. 
Come, sister: I am press'd down with con- 
ceit, — - 
Conceit, my comfort and my injury. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. A public place. 
Enter Antipholus of Sip'acuse. 

Ant. S. There 's not a man I meet but doth 

salute me 
Ab if I were their well-acquainted friend ; 
And every one doth call me by my name. 
Some tender money to me; s«>me invite me; 
Some other give me thanks for kindnesses; 
Some oflfer me commotlities to buy: 
Even now a tailor call'd me in liis shop. 
And show'd me silks that he had bought 

for me. 
And therewithal took measure of my body. 
Sure, these are but imaginary wiles, lo 

And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here. 



Enter Dromio of Sff recuse. 

Dro. S. Master, here's the gold you sent 
;me for. QWliat, have you got the picture 
[of old Adam new-apjiareird ? 
< Ant. S. What gold is this? what Adam dost 
/thou mean? 
; Pro. S. Not that A<iam that kept the Pam- 



1 Ovotif owna. 



^ Conceit, apprehension. 
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dise, but that Adam that keeps the prison: he 
that goes in the calf s skin tluvt was kill'd for 
the Prodigal; he that came behind you, sir, 
like an evil angel, and bid you forsake yoiir 
liberty. 20 

Ant. S. I understand thee not 

Dro. *V. No? why, 'tis a plain case : he tliat 
went, like a bass-viol, in a case of leather ; the 
man, sir, that, when gentlemen are tired, gives 
tliem a fob and 'rests them; he, sir, that takes 
pity on decayed men, and gives them suits of 
durance ; he that sets up his rest to do more 
exploits with his mace tlian a monis-pike.^ 

Ant. S. What! thou mean'st an officer? 

Dro. S. Ay, sir, the sergeant of the baud ; 
he that brings any man to answer it tliat 
breaks his band ; one that thinks a man always 
going to bed, and says " God give you good 



rest! 



i))4 



M 



Ant. S. Well, sir, there rest in your foolery.] ! 
Is there any ship puts forth to-night ? may we 
be gone? 

Dro. K Why, sir, I brought you word, an 
hour since, that the bark Expedition put forth 
to-night ; and then were you hinder'd by the 
sei^eant, to tarry for the hoy Delay. Here 
are the angels* that you sent for to deliver 
you. 

Ant. S. The fellow is distract, and so am I ; 
And here we wander in illusions: 
Some blessed )X)wer deliver us from hence ! 

• Enter a Courtezan. 

Chur. Well met, well met, master Anti- 
pholus. 
I see, sir, you liave found tlie goldsmith now : 
Is that tlie chain you promisM me to-day? 

Ant. S. Satan, avoid'. I charge thee, tempt 
me not. 

Dro. S. Master, is this Mistress Sjiton? 

Ant. S. It is the devil. .-io 

Dro. X Nay, she is worse, she is the devil's 
dam; [[and here she comes in the habit of^ 
a light wencli : and thereof comes tliat the ' 
wenches say " God damn me ;" that 's as much ' 
as to siiy *' God make me a hght wench." It ■ 
is written, they appear to men like angels of ,' 

* Morrui-pike, Moorish pike. 

* Give you (food rtit, a pun on rett and 're«t for arrest 

* AuffelSf gold coins worth about ten shillings. 
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' light : light is an effect of fire, and fire will 
^ bum ; ergo, light wenches will bum.] Come 
not near her. 

Cowr, Your man and you are marvellous 
merry, sir. 
Will you go with me ? We '11 mend our dinner 
here. 60 

Dro. S. Master, if you do, expect spoon- 
meat ; so bespeak a long spoon. 
AiU. ,y. Why, Dromio? 
Dro. «y. Marry, he must have a long spoon 
that must eat with the devil. 

J /it. S. Avoid thee, fiend ! what tell'st thou 
me of 8U])ping? 
Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress : 
I c6njiu:% tliee to leave me and be gone. 

Conr. Give me tlie ring of mine you had at 
dinner. 
Or, for my diamond, the chain you promis'd, 70 
And I '11 lie gi»ne, sir, and not trouble you. 
JJro. aS. Some devils ask but the ptiiings of 
one's nail, 
A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a pin, 
A nut, a cherry-stone ; 
But she, more covet<;us, would have a chain. 
Miister, be wise : and if you give it her. 
The devil will shake her cliain and fright us 
with it 
Cour. I pray you, sir, my ring, or else the 
cluiin : 
I hoj)e you do not mean to cheat me so. 
^1 nt. >y. Avaunt, thou witch ! Come, Dromio, 
let us go. 80 

Dro. X " Fly pride," says the peacock: mis- 
tress, that you know. 

[ExcutU Ant. aS. and Dro, S, 
Cour, Now, out of doubt Antipholus is mad, 
Else would he never so demean himself. 
A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats. 
And for the same he promis'd me a chain: 
Both one and other he denies me now. 
The reason that I gather he is mad, 
Besides this present instance of his rage. 
Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner. 
Of his own doors being shut against his en- 
trance. 90 
Belike his wife, acquainted with his fits. 
On pur}>06e shut the doors against his way. 
My way is now to hie home to his house, 
And tell his wife tliat, being lunatic, 



He nish'd into my house, and took perforce 
My ring away. This course I fittest choose; 
For forty ducats is too much to lose. [Exit. 

Scene IV. A street. 
Enter Antipholus ofEpkesus and the Officer. 

Ant. E. Fear me not, man; I will not break 

away: 
I '11 give thee, ere I leave thee, so much money. 
To warrant thee, as I am 'rested for. 
My wife is in a wayward mood to-day. 
And will not lightly trust the messenger. 
That I should be attach'd in Ephesus: 
I tell you, 't wall sound harshly in her ears. 
Here comes my man; I think he brings the 

money. 

Eater Dromio of Ephesus with a rop^s-end. 

How now, sir! have you that I sent you for? 
Dro. E. Here 's that, I warrant you, will i>ay 

them uU. lo 

Ant. E. But where 's the money? 
Dro. E. Why, sir, I gave the money for the 

rope. 
Ant. E. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a 

rope? 
Off. I '11 serve you, sir, five hundred at tlie 

rate. 
Ant. E. To what end did I bid thee hie thee 

home? 
Dro. E, To a rope's-end, sir; and to that end 

am I returned. 
Ant. E. And to that end, sir, I will welcome 

you. [Beating him. 

Off. Good sir, be patient. 20 

Dro. E. Nay, 't is for me to be patient; 1 am 

in adversity. 
Off. Good, now, hold thy tongue. 
Dro. E. Nay, rather })ersuade him to hold 
his hands. 

A)vt. E. Thou whoreson, senseless villain! 
Dro, E. I would I were senseless, sir, that I 
might not feel your blows. 

Ant. E. Thou art sensible in nothing but 
blows, and so is an ass. 

Dro. E. I am an ass, indeed; you may prove 
it by my long 'ears. ^ I have served him from the 

1 'J?ar», yean. A pan ii intended. 
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hour of my nativity to this instant, and have 
nothing at his hands for my service but blow& 
When I am cold, he heats me with beating; 
when I am warm, he cools me with beating: 
I am wak'd with it when I sleep; rais'd with 
it when I sit; driven out of doors with it when 
I go from home; welcom'd home with it when 
I return: nay, I bear it on my shoulders, as a 
beggar wont^ her brat; and, I think, when he 
hath lam'd me, I shall beg with it from door 
to door. 42 

Ant. K Come, go along; my wife is coming 
yonder. 

Enter Adriana, Luciaxa, tke Courtezan, . 

and PiNcn. 

I)ro. E. Mistress, respice finem^ respect 
your end; or rather, to prophesy, like the ]>ar- 
rot, "beware the ro|)e'8-end." 

Ant. E. Wilt thou still talk? [Beating him. 
Cour. How Siiy you now? is not your hus- 
band mad I 
Adr. His incivility confinus no less. 
Good Doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer; 50 
Estjiblish him in his true sense again, 
And I will pleiise you what you will demand. 
Luc. Alas, how fiery and how sharp he 

looks! 
Cour. Mark how he trembles in his ecstasy! 
Pinch. Give me your hand, and let me feel 

your pulse. 
Ani. E. There is my hand, and let it feel 
your ear. [Striking him. 

Pinch. I cliarge thee, Satan, hou.s'd within 
this man. 
To }^eld possession to my holy prayers, 
And to tliy state of darkness hie thee straight: 
I c6njure thee by all the siiints in heaven! m 
Ant. E. Peace, doting wizard, peace! I am 

not ma<l. 
Adr. O, that thou wert not, poor distressed 

soul! 
Ant. E, You minion, you, are these your 
customers ? 
Did this com])anion^ with the saffron face 
Revel and fe«ist it at my house to-day. 
Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut, 
And I denied to enter in mv house ? 



> Tl'onf, is accuetomed (to X^exv). > Companion, fellovr, 

100 



Adr, O husband, God doth know you diu'd 

at home; 
Where would you had remained until this time, 
Free from these slanders and this open shame! 
Ant. E. I din'd at home ! Thou villain, what 

sayest thou? 71 

Dro. E. Sir, sooth to say, you did not dine 

at home. 
Ani. E. Were not my doors lock'd up, and 

I shut out? 
Dro. E. Perdie, your doors were lock'd, ami 

you shut out 
AnL E. And did not she herself revile mo 

tliere? 
Dro. E. Sans fable, she herself revilVl you 

there. 
Ant. E. Did not her kitchen-maid mil. 

taunt, and scorn me? 
Dro. E. Certes, she did; the kitchen- vestal 

scom'd you. 
Ant. E. And did not I in rage dejiart from 

thence ? 
Dro. E. In verity you did; my l>ones bear 

witness, so 

That since have felt the vigour of his rage. 
Adr. Is't good to 8<x)the him in these con- 
traries ? 
Pinch. It is no shiime: the fellow finds his 

vein, 
And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. 
Ant. E. Thou hast subom'd the goldsmith 

to arrest me. 
Adr. ALas, I sent you money to redeem you, 
By Dromio here, who came in haste for it 
Dro. E. Money by me ! heart and good- will 

you might; 
But surely, master, not a rag of money. 
Ant. E. Went'st not thou to her for a purse 

of ducats? 90 

Adr. He came to me and I delivered it 
Liic. And I am witness with her that she 

did. 
Dro. E. God and the rope-maker bear me 

witness 
That I was sent for nothing but a rope ! 
Pinch. Mistress, both man and master is 

]x>ssess'd ; 
I know it by their pale and deadly looks: 
Tliey must be lx>und and laid in some dark 

r(H>m. 



.^ity.; 



^u -r. 



ACT IV. Scene 4. 



THE CJOMEDY OF ERRORS. 



ACT rV. Soene 4. 



Ant, E. Say, wherefore didst th>u lock me 
forth to-day? M 

And why dost thou deny the bag of gold ? 
Adr. I did not, gentle husband, lock thee 
forth. 100 

Dro. E. And, gentle master, I receiVd no 
gold; 
But I confess, sir, that we were lock'd out 
Adr. Dissembling villain, thou speak'st false 

in both. 
Ant. E. Dissembling harlot, thou art false 
in all; 
A nd art confederate with a damned pack 
Ti> make a loathsome abject scorn of me: 
But with these nails I 'U pluck out those false 

eyes 

That would behold in me this shameful sport. 

[Rushes at Adriana, irho retreats from 

him. Pinch makes a sign to the at- 

tendantSy tcho com^ on quifMt/y and 

seize Antiphotiis and bind hiniy he 

resisting riolently.'\ 

Adr. (), bind him, bind him I let him not 

come near me. 
l^inch. More company ! — The tiend is strong 
within him. no 

Lw.'. Ay me, jx>or man, how pale and wan 

he looks ! 
A nt. E. What, will you murder me ? Thou 
gaoler, thou, 
I am thy prisoner: wilt thou suffer them 
To make a rescue? 

Off. Masters, let him go: 

He is my prisoner, and you shall not have 
him. 
Pini'h. Go bind his man, for he is frantic 

too. IT^^y ^^^ ^^' ^• 

Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peevish^ 
officer? 
Hast thou delight to see a wretched man 
Do outrage and displeasure to himself? 

Off. He is my prisoner: if I let him go, 120 
Tlie <lebt he owes will be requir'd of me. 
Adr. I will discharge thee ere I go from 
thee: 
Bear me forthwith unto his creditor 
And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay 
it 

1 PmtiA, foolish. 



Good master doctor, see him safe conveyed 125 

Home to my house. QO most unhappy day I I 

Ant. E. O most unhappy strumpet! < 

Dro. E, Master, I am here enter'd in bond^ 

for you. i 

Ant. E. Out on thee, villain! wherefore dost 

thou mad me? 
Dro. E. Will you be bound for nothing? be 
mad, good master: cry "The devil!" 131 

Luc. God help, poor souls, how idly do they< 
talk I ] '; 

Adr. Go bear him hence. Sister, go you with 
me. 

[Exeunt Pinch and Attendants icith 
Antipholus and Dromio hound^ still 
struggling. 
Say now, whose suit is he arrested at? 

Off. One Angelo, a goldsmith: do you know 

him? 
Adr. I know the man. What is the sum he 

owes? 
Off. Two hundred ducats. 
Adr. Say, how grows it due? 

Off. Due for a chain your husband had of 

him. 
Adr. He did bespeak a cliain for me, but 

had it not. 
Cour. When as your husband all in rage to- 
day 
Came to my house, and took away my ring — 14 1 
The ring I saw upon his finger now — 
Straight after did I meet him with a chain. 
Adr. It may be so, but I did never see it. 
Come, gaoler, bring me where the goldsmith is: 
I long to know the truth hereof at large. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse icith his rapier 
drawn, and Dromio of Syracuse. 

Luc, G<xl, for thy mercy! they are loose 

again. 
Adr. And come with naked swords. 
Let's call more help to have them bound again. 
Off. Away! they '11 kill ua 150 

[Exeu)ity in haste, Adriana, Luciana, 
the Courtezan, and Officer. 
Ant. S. I see these witches are afraid of 

sworda 
Dro. S. She tliat would be your wife now 
ran from you. 
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ACT IV. Soene 4. 



THE CXDMEDY OF ERROES. 



ACT V. Soene I. 



Ant. S. Come to the Centaur; fetch our 
stutf^ from tlience: 153 

I long that we were safe and sound aboard. 

Dro. S, Faith, stay here this night; they 
will surely do us no harm : you saw they speak 
us fair, give us gold: methinks they are such 
a gentle nation that, but for the mountain of 



mad flesh that claims marriiige of me, I could 
find in my heart to stay here still, and turn 
witch. 100 

AfU. S. I will not stay to-night for all the 
town; 
Therefore away, to get our stuff aboanl. 

[EjceutiL 



ACT V. 



Scene I. A street l^efore a Prion/: 

Enter Second Merchant and Anoelo. 

Ang. I am sorry, sir, that I have hinder'd 
you; 
But, I protest, he had the chain of me, ■ 
Though most dishonestly he doth deny it 
Sec. Mer. How is the man esteem'd here in 

the city? 
Any. Of very reverend reputation, sir. 
Of credit infinite, highly belov'd, 
Second to none that lives here in the city: 
His won! might bear my wealth at any time. 
Sec. Mer. Si)eak softly: yonder, as I think, 
he walks. 

Elder Antipholus of Syracuse and Dromio 

of Sf/racu-se. 

Ang. Tis so; and that self chain about his 
neck, 10 

Which he forswore ^ most monstrously to ha ve. 
(i(K)d sir, draw near to me, I '11 sjxjak to him. 
Signior Antipholus, I wonder much 
Tliat you would put me to this shame and 

trou])le; 
And, not without some scandal to yourself. 
With circumstance and oaths so to deny 
This cliain, wliich now you wear so openly : 
Beside the charge, the shame, impiisonmunt. 
You have done wrong to this my honest friend. 
Who, but for sta3dng on' our controversy, 20 
H}ul hoisted sail, and put to sea to day: 
Tliis chain you had (»f me; cin you deny it? 
Ant. S. I think I liad; I never did deny it 



> stuff, baggafire. 

* Portntore to have, denied on oath that he had. 

* Stajfiitg on, waiting for the end of. 



Sec. Mer. Yea, that you did, sir, and for- 
swore it too. 24 
Ant. S. Who heanl me to deny it or for- 
swear it? 
Ser. Mer. These ears of mine, thou knoVst, 
did hear thee. 
Fie on thee, wretch I 'tis j)ity that thou liv'st 
To walk where any honest men resort 

Ant. S. Thou art a villain to im])each me 
thus: 
I '11 prove mine honour and mine honesty so 
Against thee presently, if thou dar'st stand. 
See. Mer. I dare, and do defy thee for a vil- 
lain. [The^ draw. 

Enter Adrian a, Luciana, (he Courtezan, 

and others. 

Adr. Hold, hurt him not for God's sake! 
he is mad. 
Some get within him,* take his swonl away: 
Bind Dromio too, and l)ear them to my house. 
Bro. S. Run, master, run; for God's sake, 
take a house !^ 
This is some j)riory. In, or we are spoil'd I 

[Exeunt Ant. S. and JJro. S. into the 
Priori/. 

Enter (he Lady Abbess. 

Ahh. Be quiet, peoj)le. Wherefore throng 

you hither? 
Adr. To fetch my jK>or distracted husband 
hence. 
Let us come in, tliat we may bind him fast, 40 
And bear him home for his recoverv. 



« Within him, within hit Ruard. 

* Take a house, take (refuge in) a house. 



ACT V. 6oen« 1. 



THE CX)MEDY OF ERRORS. 



ACT V. 8001M 1. 



Ang. I knew he was not in his perfect wits. 

Sec. 2fer. I am sorrj now that I did draw 

on him. 4S 

^-1^. How long hath tliis possession held the 

man? 
Adr. This week he hath been heavy, sour, 
sad, 
And much much different from the man he 

was; 
Hut, till this afternoon, his ]X'is8ion 
Ne*er brake into extremity of rage. 

Abb. Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck 
of sea? 
Burie<l some dear friend? Hath not else his 

eye 
Staray'd* his affection in unlawful love, — 61 
A sin prevailing much in youthful men, 
\Vlio give their eyes tlie liberty of gazing? 
Wliich of these sorrows is he subject to? 
Adr. To none of these, except it be the 
last; 
Namely, some love that drew him oft from 
home. 
Abb. You sliould for that have reprehended 

him. 
Adr. Why, so I did. 

Abb. Ay, but not rough enough. 

Adr. As roughly as my modesty would let 

me. 
Abb. Haply, in private. 
Adr. And in assemblies too. 

^4^. Ay, but not enough. «i 

Adr. It was the copy of our conference: 
In bed, he slept not for my uiging it; 
At board he fed not for my urging it: 
Alone, it was the subject of my theme; 
In company, I often glanced' it; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. 
Abb. And thereof came it that the man was 
mad: 
The venom' clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 70 
It seems his sleeps were hinder'd by thy rail- 
ing, 
And thereof comes it that his head is light 

Thou 8a.yst his meat was sauc'd with thy up- 
braidings: 

1 Stray'd, caused to stray, misled. 

s Olane$d, censured. 

s rtfnaiA= venomous, or venom'd. 



Unquiet meals make ill digestions: 74 

Thereof the raging fire of fever bred; 
And what 's a fever but a fit of madness? 
Tliou say'st his sports were hinder'd by thy 

brawls: 
Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue 
But moody, moping, and dull melancholy, 
[| Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair, 80 > 
And at her heels a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperaturea* and foes to life? / 
In food, in sport, and life-presen'ing rest 
To be disturb'd, would mad or man or beast :].' 
The consequence is, then, thy jealous fits 
Have scar'd thy husband from tlie use of wits. 

Luc. She never reprehended him but mildly, 
When he deme^in'd himself rough, rude and 

wiWIv. 
Why bear you these rebukes and answer not? 

Adr. She did Ixjtray me to my own reproof. — 
Good people, enter, and lay hold on him. 01 

Abb. No, not a creature enters in my house. 

Adr. Tlien let your servants bring my hus- 
band forth. 

Abb. Neither: he took this place for sanc- 
tuary. 
And it shall privilege him from your hands. 
Till I liave brought him to his wits again. 
Or lose my labour in assaying it. 

Adr. I will attend my husband, be his 
nurse, 
Diet his sickness, for it is my office. 
And will have no attorney but myself; 100 
And therefore let me liave him home with 
me. 

Abb. Be patient; for I will not let him stir 
Till I have us'd tlie api)roved means I liave. 
With wholesome syrups, drugs and holy 

I)rayer8, 
To make of him a formal* man again : 
It is a branch and pjircel of mine oath, 
A charitable duty of my onler. 
Therefore dejiart, and leave him here with me. 

Adr. I will not hence, anil leave my husband 
here: 
And ill it doth beseem your holiness 110 

To separate the husband and the wife. 

^^. Be quiet and dejiart: thou shalt not 
have him. [Ejnt. 



* DUtemperatures, sicknesses. » Fortnal, reasonable. 
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THE OjMEDV of EBBijRS. 



. f ' raiA^titi fUii// fiM: 4ikt '4 A» oAis- 



I will btl |«>irtiat« » bi* 



Aw) I-:.*n 

!(;>'.'« w'ici liu ipam V> T^iie iii |>rrwfii bitfa«r. 

Ami uk* ptriatv lov bulAAfl ft>ji>i tbe 

.^■v.. JV«-. Br tUa, 1 Uiiok. tlic dial j-mtt» 
at five: 
Aiififi, I 'tti mm. tht duke tiinUKlf in ynwat 
i./itm» thu wkv \i, Xbn nieUiiTlvilT Tale, 19> 

TltK pja/'! /jf dmUl fcinl miTTT ' (rItKQtioO, 

I>!kij.<l Uw ditdiea '^ tli<: al.W here. 
Anif. l'.\0Ai wlmiX i^anm'. 
.So:. Mi-r. T'f »« a revtii^iiH riyracruiaii 

Wlx, pxit iiril'ickily ii.t/. thi» Uy 

Aj^inKt till lawit hji'I HUtiiten 'if tliix tiiwii. 

ISi'liiwIwI pmMii^ly fi,r liia '^':iice. 

Jl.'/. «W! wlrtfV: tll»:y W.Tii.r 1 we will t«h'jM 

liH 'I'ratti, 
A«-. \i.. A-iz-i",."] Ki.fc..-I t" tl».-.|,,k« M',Tt 
h'! |«i*i tit": Mliliey. 

fJititr I>i KB, •itt'.n/i'^l; JVjtaiTt IxirtAmrlfl aiul 
lai-iiul; iril/i tilt UvuUman aud other t^ofrM. 

hut'. VkI irtiift iiifHiii iiri»;laiin it puWicly, 
If ;iiiy frii-inl will jay tlip »tnui tiiT liim, \j,\ 
If'' xliull not >|jn; w. iiiudi wc btlider* hitn. 

J'//-, .htsiux, iii'iHt fcu.-riyl iliiki:, ii^iiiKt the 

/^iiiv. Kill; iH a virtiKiiiN aii'l a revprcnd lady; 
[I <'iti,ii'.t U- tliiit hIii: liiitli 'lone tlie« wrung. 

Mr. May it [iluaHu ywir grace, Aiit{|iho]ua 
my liiiHlniKl, 
WiiLKi I UM\n \<,f\ <A me mid all I liad, 
At yxir imi«>rtniit' lutt<rrH,^tliiH ill day 
A iii'Mt (nitra)(i!iniii fit of niiidnew totik liim; 
Tiial (iiuiiiifnitiily \ik liiirnc-d tlirmig)! the 
Mlrtnit, iM 

Willi lilii) liiHlmiiihiiati, all im mad as lie, — 
IhiiiiK dillJll■^nalln: tf> tliu citixciia 
liy nuiliiiiK ill llicir Iiiiiihvh, l>eariiig thence 
ltfiit{H, jiiWiilH, Miy thiiifT liiH nige did like. 
( hi'f did I K'tt him Ixnitid nnd wjiit him home, 
Whilnt ti> tiikx iiiiliir* fur tliu wnnigH I went, 

■KniirI, ■ Temlrr, ngiriL 



That ttf^ uA tiprfv hi- f-xrj fead ^muBittei 
AnoB, I w>t irA I'T wtat Kn.«2 diapr. :w 
H-: t.Tvk^ fr>Di :iL-nc dui h^ tix guapl >-/ 

hhn: 
Aiid with hid mail atttL-last vri LintMtf. £^> 
Each one whk ineful pbWML. wnli dnwu 

Met (M a^ain. aod. madlT bmt on m, 
Chari'l ud away, till rai^r.i; t4 m-K ai-1. 




Into this abbey, wliither we purau'd them: 
And here tlie abbess bIiiUr tlie gat«H on ua, 
And will not suffer us to fetch him out. 
Nor send him fortli, that we may bear him 

Thtrefore, moat gracious duke, with tLy oom- 

Let him be bixiught fortli, and borne hence 
for help. 180 



ACT V. Scene 1. 



THE OOMEDY OF ERRORS. 



ACT V. Seene 1. 



Dvke. Long since tby husband serv'd me in 
my wars, I6i 

-And I to thee engaged a prince's word, 
^Vhen thou didst make him master of thy bed, 
To do him all the grace and good I could. — 
C TO, some of you, knuck at the abbey-gate, 
-A.n<l bid the lady abbess come to me. — 
1 will determine this before I stir. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. O mistress, mistress, shift and save 

yourself I 

My master and his man are both broke loose, 

Be<iteu the maids a-row,^ and bound the 

doctor, 170 

Whose beard they liave sing'd off with brands 

of iire; 
^ And ever, as it blaz'd, they threw on him 

• (ireat pails of puddled mire to quench the 

hair: 

• My master preaches patience to him, while 
His man with scitjsors nicks him^ like a fool; 3| 
And sure, unless you send some present helj), 
Between them they will kill the conjurer. 

Adr. Peace, fool I thy master and his man 
are here, 
And that is false thou dast report to us. 

*Scrr. Mistress, upon my life, I tell you tnie; 
I have not breath'd almost pince I did see it. 
He cries for you,* and vows, if he can take 
you, 1S2 

To scorch your face, and to disfigure you. 

[Cry icithin. 
Hark, hark! I hear him, mistress: fly, be 
gone! 
Dxike. Come, stand by me; fear nothing. 

Guard with halberds ! 
Adr, Ay me, it is my husband ! Witness 
you. 
That he is borne about invisible : 
Even now we hous'd him in the abbey here; 
And now he 's there, past thought of human 
reason. 

Enter Antipholus of Ephems and Droicio of 

Ephe$u8. 

Ant. E, Justice, most gracious duke, O, grant 
me justice ! 190 

1 A-nnff, in luoceBtton. > SkUn him^ cuts hit hair close. 



Even for the service that long since I did thee, 
Wlien I bestrid thee in the wars, and took 192 
Deep sc!irs to save thy life; even for the blood 
That then I lost for thee, now grant me justice. 
^ge. Unless the fear of death doth make 
me dote, 
I see my son Antipholus and Dromio. 
Ant. E. Justice, sweet prince, against that 
woman there ! 
She whom thou gaVst to me to be my wife, 
Tliat hath abused and dishonoured me 
Even in tlie strength and height of injury! «oo 
Beyond imagination is the wrong 
That she this day hath shameless thrown on me. 
Duke. Discover how, and thou shalt find 

me just 
Ant. E. This day, great duke, she shut the 
doors upon me, 
Wliile she with harlots feasted m my house. 
Duke. A grievous fault I — Say, woman, didst 

thou so ? 
Adr. No, my gootl luni : myself, he, and my 
sister. 
To-day did dine together. So befall my soul 
As this is false he burdens me withal ! 

Luc. Ne'er may I look on day, nor sleep on 
night, 210 

But she tells to your highness simple truth ! 
Ang. O perjur'd woman! They are both 
forsworn : 
In this the madman justly chargeth them. 

.1 )\i. E. My liege, I am advised what I say, 
Neither disturbed with th' effect of wine. 
Nor heady-rash, provok'd with raging ire. 
Albeit my wrongs might make one wiser mad. 
This woman lock'd me out this day from 

dinner : 
That goldsmith there, were he not packed - 

with her, 
Coidd witness it, for he was with me then; 220 
Wlio parted with me to go fetch a chain, 
Promising to bring it to the Poii)entine, 
Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 
Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 
I went to seek him : in the street I met him. 
And in his company that gentleman. 
There did this perjur'd goldsmith swear me 
down 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 



THE (X)MEDY OF ERRORS. 



ACT V. Soene 1. 



That I this day of him receiv'd the chain, 
Which, God he knows, I saw not: for the 

which 
He did arrest me with an officer. 230 

I did obey, and sent my pea^iaut home 
For certain ducats : he with none retum'd. 
Then fairly I bespoke the officer 
To go in person with me to my house. 
By the way we met 
My wife, her sister, and a rabble more 
Of vile confederates. Along with them 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd 

villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 
A needy, hollow-ey'd, sharp-looking wretch, 
A living-dead man : this pernicious slave, :mi 
Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer; 
And gazing in mine eyes, feeling my pulse. 
And with no face, as 't were, outfacing me, 
Cries out, I was jx)8sess'd. Then all together 
They fell ujx)ii me, l)ound me, bore me thence, 
And in a dark and dankish v^ault at home 
They left me and my man, both ]x)\md to- 
gether; 
Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds in 

sunder, 
I gain'd my freedom, and immediately 260 
Ran hither to your grace; whom I beseech 
To give me ample satisfaction 
For these deep shames and great indignities. 
Anff. My lord, in truth, thus far I witness 
with him, 
That he din'd not at home, but was lock'd out 
Duke, But had he such a chain of thee or 

no? 
A iig. He Imd, my lord : Jind when he ran 
in here, 
Tliese peo})le saw the chain about his neck. 
Sec, Met. Besides, I will be sworn these ears 
of mine 
Heard you confess you had the chain of him. 
After you first forswore it on the mart : 2fli 
And thereupon I <lrew my sword on you; 
And then you fleil into this abbey here. 
From whence, I think, you are come by 
miracle, 
Ant. E. I never cjime witliin these abbey- 
walls. 
Nor ever didst thou draw thy sword on me : 
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I never saw the chain, so help me Heaven ! 
And this is false you burden me withaL 
Duke, Why, what an intricate impeach^ is 
this! 
I think you all have drunk of Circe's cup. 270 
If here you hous'd him, here he would have 

been; 
If he were mad, he would not plead so coldly: — 
You say he din'd at home; the goldsmith here 
Denies that saying. — Sirrah, what say you ? 
Dro, E, Sir, he din'd with her there, at the 

Porpentine. 
Cour. He did, and from my finger suatch'd 

that ring. 
Ant. E. Tis true, my liege; this ring I had 

of her. 
Duke. Saw'st thou him enter at the abbey 

here? 
Cour. As sure, my liege, as I do see your 

grace. 
Duke. Why, this is strange. — Go call the 
abbess hither. — 280 

I think you are all mated,' or stark mad. 

\Exit one to the Af>be^s. 
^i'Jye. Most mighty duke, vouclwafe me 
speak a word : 
Haply I see a friend will save my life, 
And pay the sum that may deliver me. 

Duke. Si)eak freely, Syracusian, what thou 

wilt 
jEge. Is not your name, sir, call'd Anti- 
pholus? 
And is not that vour bondman, Dromio? 
Dro. E. Within tliis hour I was his bond- 



man, sir. 



But he, I tliank him, gnaw'd in two my coixls: 

Now am I Dromio, and his man unbound. t:oo 

^ge. I am sure you both of you remember 

me. 
Dro. E. Ourselves we do remember, sir, by 
vou; 
For lately we were bound, as you are now. 
You are not Pinch's patient, are you, sir? 
^Ege. Why look you strange on me? you 

know me well. 
Ant. E. I never saw you in my life till now. 
^ge. O, grief hath chang'd me suice you 
saw me last. 



1 Impeach, accusation. 



s McUed, confuaed. 



ACT V. Seene 1. 



THE CX)MEDY OF ERRORS. 



ACT V. Smim 1. 



And careful* hours with time's deformed hand 
Have written strange defeatures' in my face : 
But tell me yet, dost thou not know my voice? 

Ant. E. Neither. 301 

^dSV/e. Dromio, nor thou ? 

I)ro. E. No, trust me, sir, nor I. 

jEge. I am sure thou dost 

Dro. E. Ay, sir, but I am sure I do not; and 
wliatsoever a man denies, you are now bound 
to believe hinL 

^Sge. Not know my voice I O time's extre- 
mity. 
Hast thou so crack'd an<l splitted my poor 

tongue 
In seven short years, tliat here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares? 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In 8a])-consuming winter's drizzjed snow, 312 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up; 
Yet hath my night of life some memory. 
My wasting lamps some fading glinmier left, 
Mv dull deaf ears a little use to hear : 
All these old witnesses — I cannot en* — 
Tell me thou art my son Autipholus. 

Ant. E. I never saw my father in my life. 

^Ege. But seven years since, in Syracusa, 
boy, .^20 

Thou kuow'st we parted : but perhaps, my son. 
Thou sham'st to acknowledge me in misery. 

A nt. E. The duke, and all that know me in 
the city, 
Can witness with me that it is not so : 
I ne'er saw Syracusa in my life. 

Duke. I tell thee, Syracusian, twenty years 
Have I been jxiitron to Antipholus, 
l>uring which time he ne'er saw Syracusa : 
I see thy age and dangers make thee dote. 

Re-enter Abbess, with Antipholus of Stfraciue 
and Dbom 10 of Sj/raaise. 

Af>h. Most mighty duke, behold a man much 
wrong'd. [All gather to see them, sso 

Adr. I see two husbands, or mine eyes de- 
ceive me. 

Duke, One of these men is Genius to the 
other; 
And so of these. [Looking at the two Dromios.] 
Which is the natural man, 

I Careful, full of anxiety. 

s Difeaturet, changeB of featurei. 



And which the spirit? who deci])hers them? 
Dro. K I sir, am Dromio: command him 
away. 335 

Dro. E. I, sir, am Dromio: pray, let me 

stay. 
Ant. tS. ^^geon art thou not? or else his 

ghost? 
Dro. S. O, my old master ! who hath bound 

him here? 
Abb. Whoever bound him, I \i411 lose his 
bonds. 
And gain a husband by his liberty. 340 

Speak, old ^geon, if thou be'st the man 
Tliat hadst a wife once, call'd .Emilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair sons : 
O, if thou be'st the same ^'Egeon, speak, 
And speak unto the same Emilia ! 

j^ge. If I dream not, thou art ^^Imilia: 
If thou art she, tell me where is that son 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft? 
Abb. By men of E])id<unium he, and I, 
And the twin Dromio, all were taken up; 350 
But, by and by, rude fishermen of Corinth 
By force took Dromio and my son from them, 
And me tliey left with those of Epidamium. 
What then became of them I cannot tell; 
I to this fortune that you see me in. 
Duke. Why, here begins his moniing story 
right: 
These two Antipholi, these two so like, 
And these two Dromios, one in semblance, — 
Besides his urging of her wreck at sea,r- 
These are the parents to these children, 360 
Wliich accidentally are met together. 
Antipholus, thou cam'st from Corinth first? 
A nt. S. No, sir, not I ; I came from Syra- 
cuse. 
Duke. Stay, stand apart; I know not which 

is which. 
Ant. E. 1 came from Corinth, my most gra- 
cious lord, — 
Dro. E. And I with him. 
Atit. E. Brought to this town by that most 
famous warrior, 
Duke Mena})hon, your most renowned uncle. 
Adr. Which of you two did dine witli me 

to-day? 
A tit. S. I, gentle mistress. 
Adr. And are not you my husband ? 

Ant. E. No; I say nay to that 371 
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Ai<t. •S. Anil so do 1 1 yvt did she call me so; 
And thix fair gentlewoman, her sisUr here, 
Wd .-.-ill me brother. [T„ l,i::] Wliat I told 

I bopu I sliall liave leisure to m:ike good; 
If this I>e nut a dreani I ate and hear. 

Jiiff. Tliat in the cluiio, sir, which you had 



.U.t. 
Ant. 



'. I thiuk it lie, sir; I deny it uoL 

'. Ami 70U, sir, for this cliaiii ai 



rested n 

Au-j. 1 thiuk I did, sir; I deny it not 
J-tr. I sent you money, air, to be your bail, 
Hy Mfimiu; but I think he brought it not 
Itro. E. No, none by me. 
Aitt, S. Thin punie of dutat« I receii-'d from 

Anil llromiii my man did bring them me. 
I B.-.: we Hlill did meet each other'w man. 
And r w;ui tii'eii for him, and he for me, 
And thereu|<in theae erruiu are anise. 
Aiit. JC. Thi-w- ducatij r>awn I for mv father 

l..^iv. 
hatt:. It Bliall not need ; thy fatlier hatli his 
life. 3W 

Oiiir. Sir, I muHt have that diamond from 

you, 
Aitt K. There, take it; and much thanks 

for my g'-ni cheer. 
.IW). Itenowned duke, voucliaafe to take the 

To '^t with UH into the abltey licrf, 
An<l hear at large discoursed all our foitunes: 
Anil :dl that are aasembleil in this jJace, 
I'liat hy this Hym])atiiized one day's error 
Have suffer'd wrong, go keep ua comiwmy, 
And wc hIuiII make full satisfaction. 
Twenty-five years liave I but gone in tra- 

f)f yon, my sons; ;oid till tliis present hour, 
My heavy burthen ne'er delivered. 
The duke, my husband, and my children boUi, 
Anil you the cnlendara of their nativity, 
(fi) Ui a gi)Hsi{M' feast, and go with me; 
After Hu lung grief, such felicity! 
])iike. With all my heart, I'll goBaiji at this 
feast [Exeunt u/f hut Aiil. K, Ant. E., 
Dro. S., and Uro. E. 
Iho. S. Master, shall 1 fetch your stuff from 
shiiiboan) I 
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Am. E. Dromio, what stuff of mine hast tl 

embark'd \ 
Dto. H, Your goods that lay at host, sir 

the Centaur. 
Aiit. .y. Ue speaks to me. I am your a. 

ter, Dromio: 




Come, go with u.s; we 'II look (o that anon: 
Embntce thy brother there; rejoice with him. 
{Ex^nnf Ant. S. aiui A»t. E. 
J)ro. .S. Tliere is a fat friend at your m;is- 
U-r-s house, 
Tlint kitchen'd me for you to-day at dinner: 
She now sludl be my sister, not my wife. 
Dro. E. Methinks you are my glass, and 
not ray brother: 
I see by you I am a sweet-foc'd youth. 
Will you walk in to see their goaaipUigl 
Dro. S. Ki't I, sir; you are my elder. jm 
Jtro. E. Tliat's a question : how shall we try it J 
JJro. ,V. We 11 draw cuts for the senior: till 

then lead thou fimt 
J)ro. E. Jsay, then, thus; 
We came into tjie world like brother and bro- 
ther; 
And now let 's go hand in hand, not one before 
another. [Exeunt 
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NOTES TO THE COMEDY OF EREORS. 



ACT I. StKSK 1. 


the corrtct imnic i.f the t.mn (»fterwanlt callril l,y the 


1. Lina It; BaU, hy th. STRACfsiANS, So ill Ihe F-.lIf* 


Komsni iiyrrAncyiiiiwi). wc hnielhousBt It ipBtlrr to ItMp 
the ume tumi u that In F. 1 ; ilthnueh In the tnnila- 




tion of the Memefiinii by W. W.. publiihe.! In 1595. Epi- 






Burton, In hi* AniUmi; of Mekncholy, n»*> It— -or u 


from the tact that, in (he acroitlc itsument prcflieil to 


that Synoitiaa In * tempelt, £c." (cd. lOTe. p. %ti). 


the Uemcehml. the name of the luwn occun only In the 






Say. «.D«, i/ any b«ra at Efhau, 
Bi •fin at Syracntian mart! n«rf/,T.ri; 
Again, if nnti Slironinan bam. 


If the readlne of the Folio lie altered at all, lurely It 
tbould be to Ei>ula«ia«i. 


TlwFt. nadUnelT: 


a. Line«: AndTHS^nl care o/to^dl.-ThiU'Thw. 






The Cmmbridge &ld„ following MbIqh*, «m,iige tbm; 


7. Liaeti-.AmeawTvtmanvatdrlivfrra-F.lrttdt 






iruir b«i> H Fpi,™. bt itci 


poor occun two linetloKfr down. Meaner.ir "belong- 




ing to a lower rank," i> Walker'* emendation. 


Tli« worJfl«|pinlln. 17 w« probEblj-iniertnl in Ff. 
hT mlitaka from ths following line. We tiaie tallowcil 


i Line f»: Was eanitd tointrd, Corui(*.-Many edl- 


Djn hi the amiDgeinent of the lincL 


lora lutatltiila uiere; bnt. perhapi. the anbjecl of the wn- 


1. Hot »: Wat ur«vAi *y ..«(«rl. 1.0I hy M, ofrnu. 


the prei'edlng Hue to whiih may be ritht. 


i.1. brDttnnJ iflfcUon, which Inipcllcl me to ihIe mj 
■on at Epheaui, nut b; ilellbenite olleore agiinit the 






Epidaanu (ippit BpSdanii In F. 1) mentioned here, waa 


1 Line 38: J -irf tjr m. TOO. Aarf ..nl o..r hap («:*« ftod. 


the town of that name, aituate in Argolii on the Saronlo 


— roo, which li neccHarr lo the melrt. km lnwrt*J 


Gulf. There waa another Epidauna In Laconia, called 


brF. 1 


alM Limera. Corinth hud two porta, Lecbinlin on the 




Onll of Corinth, and Ceneln™ on the Saronic Gnlf, A 




ahip, boand to or comim from the latter p..H. would 



ACT I. Scene 1. 



NOTES TO THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 



ACT II. Scano 1. 



come by the same course as one sailing to or from £pi- 
daiirus; and they would meet the floating mast, on which 
iEgeon his wife and the four children were, outside the 
Ionian Islands. Dyrrhachium (Durazzo) is about 260 miles 
from the mouth of the Oulf of Corinth: ^geon tells us 
that the storm commenced when they were "a league 
from Epidamium;" so that, as it was not long before the 
wreck toolc place, the mast, on which he and his family 
were saved, must have travelled some considerable dis- 
tance to have reached any spot near the entrance of that 
gulf. Accuracy, however, as regards the situation of 
places and their distance from one another, must not be 
looked for in dramatic works. 

10. Line 104: Our HELPFUL «Atp.— Ruwe altered helpful 
to helpleu, while Mr. Swynfen Jervis suggested hopeful. 
Surely these corrections are totally unnecessary. By 
" our helpful ship" J£geou means the mast which came, 
as it were, to their help, when they were wrecked. Help- 
ful is a characteristic epithet; the proposed emendations 
are commonplace. 

11. Line 115: Oave healthful welcome.— Thin is the 
reading of F. 1 ; the three later Folios read helpful: here 
again the emendation supplies a weaker epitliet than the 
original reading. 

18. Line 125: My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care. 
—Shakespeare, as Mason points out, has made a slip here. 
The younger twin was with the mother, nut with the 
father, when they were wrecked. See lines 79-83 : 

My wife, more careful fur i/te lattrr bcm, &c. 

18. Line 128: FOR his case was like.—T. 1 reads so, a 
reading defended by Malune; but F. 2 read8/</r, which is 
better. The whole passage is rather obscurely worded; 
and, as the s of for might easily have been confounded 
with the / of so, the emendation of F. 2, which certainly 
makes the sense clearer, may be accepted without any 
scruple. 

14. Lines 131, 182: 

Whom whilst I labour' d of a love to see, 
I hazarded the loss of whom I lov'd. 
The construction here is very obscure ; the meaning is 
tolerably clear. Whom {i.e. my lost sou) whilst I la- 
bour'd of a love {i.e. was lovingly anxious) to see, yet (in 
letting my other son go to seek him) I hazarded the 
loss of whom I lov'd (t.e. that other son himself). Per- 
haps if we read "of him I lov'd " the sentence would not 
seem quite so awkward. 

15. Line 133: 

Five summers have I spent in furthest Greece, 
Roaming dean through the boujids of Asia. 
His travels were, apparently, not so extensive as those 
describetl in the corresponding passage of W. W.'s trans- 
lation of the Mensechmi. ^Egeon means he had been all 
through Qnecia Superior, Macedonia and Thrace; and 
now, returning down the eastern coast of the jEgean Sea, 
came to Ephesus. 

16. Lines 151. 152 : 

Therefore, merchdnt, I'll limit thee this day 
To seek thy LIFE by beneficial help. 
Merchant, if the reading of the Folios be adhered to, 
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must be pronounced with the accent on the last syllabic. 
I have met with the word so accented in an old Play, but 
cannot lay my hand on the reference. Pope altered the 
arrangement of the woids to /, then/ore, mercAant, which 
Capell followed, reading I'll instead of I. Life ia Pope's 
emendation. Ff. read help. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

17. Line 28: And afterward coks<)rt yoti.-Some edi- 
tors, unnecessarily, read "with you." For a similar use of 
consort, see Love's Labour 's Lost, ii. 1. 178: 

Sweet health and fair desires ccus^rt your i^ce ; 

and again in Julius Ciesar, v. 1. 83: 

Who to Pliilippi here consorted us. 

18. Line 41: Here comes the ALMANAC qf my true date. 
—He means, of course, Dromio, who. having been bom 
in the same hour as his master, serves to fix the dtUe of 
his birth, like an almatiac. 

19. Liuea G4, 65: 

/ shall be POST indeed. 

For she will SCORE yottr fault upon my pate. 

It seems that a post stood in the middle of the shop, on 
which the si-ores of the customers were notched or chalked 
up. In Every Man in his Humour, iii. 3, Cob says : ' * Then 
I'm a vagabond ... if I saw anybody to be kiss'd. 
unless they wt^uld have kiss'd the post in the middle (f 
the warehouse " (Ben Jonson's Works, vol. I. p. 96). 

80. Line 97: They say this town is full (f cozenage. — The 
hint fur this and the following lines was taken, probably, 
from W. W.'s translation of the Mena^chmi, ii. 1. Messenii» 
says: 

This towne Epidanmum is a place of Outr<«geous expences, exceed- 
inf; in all ryot and lasciviousnesse : and (I lieare) as full of Ribaulds.. 
Parasites, Drunkards, Catchpoles, Cony-catchers, and Sycof^ants. ak. 
it can hold: then for Curtixans. why here's the currantest stamp of 
them in the world.— Hazlitt's Shak. Lib. voL 1. part U. p. xi. 

81. Lines 90, 100: 

Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind, 
SOUL-KILLINO witches that deform the body. 

Warburton, quite unnecessarily, altered dark-ieorHng- 
to drug-tcorking, while Johnson transposes the epithets. 
Dark-working may mean either " that work in the dark,'*^ 
or " that work deeds of darkness." The expression soul- 
killivg witches is found also in Christopher Middleton'a 
Legend of Humphrey Duke of Glocester, 1000: 

They change her, that she did maintaine and feede 
Sottl-kiiiittg^ -witches, and convers'd with devils. 

88. Line 102: liberties tf sin. —Altered by Hanmer. and 
by Collier's * • Old Corrector. '" to " libertines ot sin. " Steevena 
thinks the expression means "licensed offenders;" while 
Malone explains it " sinful liberties." It may perhaps be 
sense, explained as "liberties for sin;" or this may be a 
reference to that peculiar use of the word in such a phrase 
as the " liberties of the Fleet. " 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

88. Line 12: he takes it ILL.— So F. 2. coirecting the 
mistake of F. 1, wliicli gives thtis instead of ill. 



ACT II. ScaiM 1. 



NOTES TO THE (JOMEDY OF EBBOBS. 



ACT II. SoMM 1. 



M. Lines 20, 21 : 

Men, tfiorv divine, the masters qfall tkete, 

Louw (/ the wide world, Jkc, 
Ff. print man, tiuuter, lord; corrected by Hanmer. 

tt. Line 80 : How if your AiM6and START »mne OTHER 
WHSKB?— Johnion propoaed to read "itart some other 
hare;" but, Burelj, any emendation is unnecessary. Start 
is used in a similar sense in Marlowe's Tragedy of Dido, 
act iv. : 

Mine eye is fix'd where fancy cannot start; 

—Work*, p^a66. 

by which larbas, who speaks the line, means to say his 
" eye is flx'd" on one from whom his love can never stray. 
Otherwhere (printed as one word) occurs again in this 
scene (liilto 104). 

I know his eye doth houiajfc othtrwhert. 

The meaning of the passage in our text is plain enough. 
"What if your husband stray to some other place?" i.t. 
** to some other love." 

96. Line S3: They canht meek that have iio otfier caute. 
i.e. that have no cause to be otherwise. 

S7. Lines 34-30: 

A wretched tout, bruis'd with advernty. 
We bid be quiet when we hear it cry; 
But were we burden'd irith like weitjht of pain. 
Am much or more we thould ourtelceu complain : 
So thou, that haift no unkind mate to griece thee. 
With urging helpleu patience wouldst relieve me. 
Compare Much Ado about Nothing, v. 1. 20-31, the 
whole of Antonio's speech, especially the following por- 
tions: 

for, brother, men 
Can counsel and speak comfort to th.it K<'>ef 
Which they themselves not feel ; . . . 



No, no; 'tis all men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow. 
But no man's rirtue nor sufficiency 
To be to moral when he shall endure 
The Uke himself. 

Here we have a beautiful expansion of the idea in the 
text. ^Vhat marvellous progress the writer has made in 
the interim between the two works ! 

M. Line 04 : '*Will you come HOME?"— The word home, 
not found in Ff.. was inserted by Haumer. Tlie sense and 
metre both require it. 

19. Line 08: / know not thy MiSTRkss; out on thy mit- 
tre*»! — We must place the accent on the second syllable 
of the first mittrete, in this passage, if the verse is not to 
be an utterly unrhythmical one. Steevens would read: 

I know H» mistresii, out ufon thy mistress, 

a very plausible suggestion. It is not unusual to And the 
same word accented differently, when occurring in more 
than one place, even if close together. The following is 
a very striking instance, taken from one of the sonnets 
prefixed to an old play, the blank verse of which is, 
tlirooghout, above the average merit : 

So Jo»e, as your hlj{h xnrttus done deserve. 
Grant you such pheers as may your virtues cerve 
With like virtAes; and blissful Venus send. dec. 

Dodsley. (Preface to Tancred and Oismunda), vol. vii. 
p. 18. 



In Pericles, ii. 5. 18. we find mittrett used with the 
accent on the last ayllable : 

Tis well, tHistre'ss, your choice ai^ees with mine. 

In line 73 of the same scene it is used with the usual 
accent: 

Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory? 

80. Line 73: / thank him, I BARE home upon my 
ihoulderi.—Steexen% reads bear, unnecessarily. 

81. Line 87: Hie company must do his MIKIOMS grace. 
—Minion, which originally meant "anything delicate or 
pretty" (Fr. mignon), came to be used generally, in a bad 
sense, of favourites of either sex. It is especially applied 
to male favourites like Piers Gaveston. (See Marlowe's 
Edward II., frequently.) 

88. Line 101: poor I am but his 8TALE.— Compare speech 
of Mulier in the translation of Mensechmi, v. 1 (Hazlitt's 
Shak. Ub. p. 30). 

He makes me a jAi/r and a lauphini; stocke to all the world. 

A stale is literally a decuy, "originally the form of a 
bird set up to allure a hawk" (Nares). The word has 
several meanings, and there is probably a double mean- 
ing intended here. 

88. Line 107 : Would thilt ALONE alone he wmdd de- 
tain. So F. 2: F. 1 reads "alone, a loue;" an evident 
mistake, the n being substituted for n. Compare Lucrece 
(line 705): 

But I It /j fie alette must sit and pine. 

34. Lines 100-113 : These lines in F. 1 are printed thus: 

/ see the Jewell best enameled 
Will loose his beautie: yet the gold bides still 
That others touch, and often touching will, 
Where gold and no man that hath a lutme. 
By falshood and corruption doth it shame: 

We have printed the passage in the text according to the 
generally received emendations of Theobald, Pope, and 
others, adopted by Dyce, Staunton, and other modem 
editors. It is remarkable that both Dyce and Staunton 
declare themselves not at all satisfled, and doubt if the 
emendations have restored the real text or meaning. It 
may be that the old copies are right in the flrst two lines; 
meaning that the man, who is the jewel of her love, wUl 
lose his beauty, te. the many charms with which her 
love had invested him; yet the gold, i.e. the setting of 
the jeipel, the real man, bides (remains) still. The jewel, 
being enamelled, would not be a precious stone, and 
therefore of less intrinsic value than the gold setting. 
The other three lines, which are manifestly corrupt, 
might then read thus : 

That others touch, and often touching will 
Wear t^ld ; S0 any man that hath a name 
By falsehood and corruption doth it shame ; 

in which case the only alterations of the original text 
would be in the punctuation; and the substitution of irear 
for where, and so any for and no (the and having very 
likely been copied from the line above). The meaning of 
touch may be to assay, or to defUe. Bnt, in any case, the 
author seems to have neglected to carry out the simile he 
originally intended. 

Ill 



ACT II. Sowie 2. 



NOTES TO THE CX)MEDY OF ERRORS. 



ACT II. Sont 1 



ACT II. ScEJfE 2. 

86. Lines 28, 29: 

Your iaueineu will JEST upon my love. 
And MAKE A COMMON OF my serious hourt. 

To make a common qf^ tbc, means to intrude on them 

when you please, treating them as a common^ which is 

everybody's land. Dyce reads jet, which he supports by 

two very apposite passages: one, from Richard IIL ii. 4. 

51,52: 

Insulting tyranqjr begins ta/tt. 

Upon the innocent and awless throne. 

S6. Line 54 : I'll make you amends next, to give you 
^nothing for something.— CsipelVi conjecture is next time: 
wliile Cullier would substitute and for to. 

87. Line 63 : Lest it meUte you eholeric—So in the Tam- 
ing of the Shrew (iv. 1. 173-175): 

I tell thee, Kate, 't was burnt and dried away; 
And I expressly am forbid to touch it. 
For it tngtudtrs choUr, plantcth anger. 

I cannot find any reference to, or explanation of, the 
belief that over-coolced meat causes choler or anger. 
In Nares' Diet, sub voce "dry," these two passages of 
Sliakespeare are tlie only evidence of the belief quoted. 
Burton, in the Anatomy of Melancholy (p. 43, ed. 1676), 
enumerates among the causes of melancholy " indurate 
meats" and "meats wer-drycd." 

38. Line 79: so plent{fui an EXCREMENT?— See note 
15U. V. 1. 120, Love's Labour 's Lost. 

39. Line 81: he hath scanted MEN in fiair.—Ft. read 
them; the emendation is Theobald's. 

iO. Line 00: policy.— Yt.reAd jollity. We have adopted 
Staunton's conjecture: he says "there is a kind of policy 
in a man's losing his hair to save his money, and to pre- 
vent an uncleanly addition to his porridge ; but where is 
th9joUityf" 

41. Line 92: sound ones.— So F. 2. F. 1 omits ones. 

48. Line 95 : in a thing falsing. —Heath suggests fall- 
ing. The old verb to false means to falsify, to betray: 
faUing does not seem to make much sense ; though it may 
seem better opposed to sure thsMfcMing. 

48. Line 99: that tie spends in TTRINO.— The reading of 
Pf. is trying. Pope altered it very Justly to tyring; but 
Eowe substituted trimming, which, though followed by 
many modem editors, seems an unnecessarily violent 
change. 

44. Line 108: namely, no time.—F. 1 reads in no time: 
Halone reads e'en. The omission of in seems necessary 
to the sense. 

46. Line 111: who wafts us yonderl— Wafts, i.e. beclc- 

ons; compare Hamlet, i. 4. 78, where the FoUos read wafts, 

instead of waves, in all the passages in which that word 

occurs, e.g. : 

It SMi/b me ttill. 
Co on ; I'll follow thee. 

48. Line 120: oarv'd to tA«0.—Wallcer would read earv^'d 
thee, on the ground that " Shalcespeare eschews the tri- 
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syllabic ending altogether;" and that the ei 
carve her, and carve him occur in BeaumoDt and FletdMt 
Some editors omit to thee to STold the two eottim qrllablea 
Walker's emendation is, however, preferable. 

47. Line 122 : That thou art THVS estranged.'-^Tt. vm 
then: thus is Rowe's emendation. 

48. Line 138 : tear the stain'D skih o/ my harht 
brow.— The practice of branding harlots on the foreheai 
is alluded to by Shakespeare in Hamlet, iv. & 118-120: 

brands the harlct. 
Even here, bttwten the chaste unsmirekeJ hmv 
Of my tru« mother. 

and there is no doubt that an allusion to the same eiuloB 

explains the following passage in the same play (iiL 4 

42-44) : 

takes off the rose 

From the {wt forehead of an innocent love. 

And sets a blister there. 

48. Line 143 : My blood is mingled vith the CKDOt <i 
iu*f.— Warburton proposed grime, on the ground that th< 
integrity of the metaphor, and the word blot in the fwe 
ceding line, show that M-e should read grime. Dyce aw 
Staunton follow Warburton; the latter supporting tin 
reading by a line in Hall's 5(atires, book iv. S. 1 : 
Besmeared all with loathsome sttu^ike e/lnst. 

No doubt, grime of lust would be a very intelligible ex 
pression; but there does not seem any necessity for alter 
ing the text. Grime would seem more appropriate, wen 
Adriana talking; of an external stain, not of a defllemen' 
of her blood. 

60. Line 148: / live UN STAIN'D, thou undishonoured - 
Ff. read distain'd, which is probably a misprint for un 
stain' d. Dyce gives several instances of blunders arisinf 
from the mistake of v (as u was printed very often in the 
sixteenth century) for some other letter. There is no 
doubt that the word distained means stained, discol* 
oured ; it is used in that sense in Shakespeare, and fre- 
quently in other writers of that period. [It occurs twioe 
in Tancred and Oismunda (1501).] On the other hand, no 
instance can be found of such a word as dit-stained^ 
unstained. The fact that distain'd, not distained, is the 
reading of the Ff. is against the conjecture of Heath that 
we should read : 

1 live distained, thou dishpnturtd. 

On these grounds we prefer to read unstain'd, which 
makes the passage sense, at the cost of a slight alteration, 
to altering the line with Heath, or inventing a word (<fit- 
siained), like Theobald. 

61. Line 153: Wants wit in all one word, Ac— So Ft: 
the miny similar instances of incorrect grammar, to be 
found in Shakespeare, and the writers of his time, induct 
us to reject the alteration of wants to want 

68. Line 173 : Be it my urong you are from me XXEXPT, 
i.e. you are separated, parted from me (as far as regards 
your love). Mason explains exempt that, "as he was hei 
husband she had no power over him, and that he wu 
privileged to do her wrong ;" but this is surely a very far- 
fetched explanation. 

68. Line 177 : Whose weakness, married to thy strongbi 
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rtote.— This U one of the few instances in which Y. 4 has 
Mmcted a blander of the three preceding folios, which 
read here idranger, undoubtedly a mistake. 

61 line ISO : idie most. —IdU means here barren, pro- 
lacing no fruit. So in Othello, L 8. 140: 
antres vast and deserts Uie. 

M. Lines 187. 188: 

UfU'd I know thii ture uncertainty, 
I'U enUrtain the of er'd fallacy. 
In W. W.'s Menechmi it is "Erotium the Courtizan" who 
ftsks " Menechmas the/Travailer" to dinner, in mistake for 
his brother " Menechmas the citizen. " The scene is totally 
(leatitats of any of those graceful poetic touches, with 
which Sliakespeare has adorned this one between Adriana 
and Antipholus. ^lenechmus accepts the situation on 
the most practical grounds: 

AfitH. ... I can loose nothins^, somewhat I shall gaine, perhapK 
a Ifood lodi^ni; during my abode heere.— Hazlitt's Shak. Lib. part ii. 
roL L p. i6. 

6C. Line 192: We talk irifA gobliiis, owls and elvUh 
rpritea — Dyce inserts none but before goblins, and omits 
elvish. The line, as given in F. 1 : 

We talke with goblius, owles, and sprights. 

is undoubtedly defective; and in iii. 2. 161, Antipholus 
of Syracuse uses the same expression: 

There 's none but wttches do inhabit here. 

F. 2 reads and elvks tpriteif, which Rowe altered to 
elvish^ the reading we have adopted as being the most 
probable emendation. It may be noted that Shakespeare 
uses the word elvish in Richard III. L 3. 228 : 

Thou e/t'ish-in.iTk'd, abortive, routini; hog ! 

Theobald changed owls into ouphes, a word used twice in 
Merry Wives, Iv. 4. 40, and v. 5. 61. There seems no 
need for altering the text, however plausible the sug- 
gestion may be; as owls were supposed to suck tlie breath 
and blood of children (Ovid's Fasti. Ub. vi. lines 131-140). 
They were regarded as more or less " uncanny" by several 
nations; the Italian word for witch, Strega, is derived 
from strix, tttrifjis, a screech-owL .Spenser couples owls 
with ghosts in his Shepherd's Calendar; and other writers 
of that time allude to them as more or less of the nature 
of goblins. 

57. Line 196 : Drumio. thou DRONE. — Ff. read " Dromlo 
thou Dromio." Theobald altered the second Dromio to 
drone, an alteration necessary for the metre. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

M. Line 1 : you must excuse us all.— Pope omits all, 
which is unnecessary both to the sense and metre. If it 
is retained, the line forms an Alexandrine. 

68. Line 4: earkajut.—\ carkanet seems to have been 
either a chain or collar of gold, worn round the neck, 
whether set with precious stones or not; sometimes it 
meant a simple necklace of i>earls. Cotgrave defines 
earean "a Carkanet or collar of gold, Ac. wome about 
the necke." 

60. Lines 15-18: fo it doth appear, d-e.—Tlieol^d altered 
doth to don't; but surely without any reason. He thought 
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Dromio meant to say he was an ass for makinpr no resist- 
ance, "because an ass, being kicked, kicks again." But 
the donkey, from time immemorial, has been celebrated 
for the patience with which he endures kicks and blows. 
Dromio adds, "I should kick, being kicked," that is, "I 
ought to kick," in which case, he says to his master, " You 
would keep from my heels and beware of an aas." But 
it is because he deserves the name of ass, that he makes 
no resistance. 

61. Line S2: Jfo»i«.— Hawkins derives this word from 
the French Motnon, " which signifies tlie gaming at dice 
in masquerade, the custom and rule of which is, that a 
strict silence is to be observed," and he wuuM make the 
word mean "a stupid blockhead, a stock, a post." But 
it is, probably, a form of the old French word moine, and 
connected witli the more common word mummer. 

68. Line S6: WhcU PATCH is made our porter f— The 
sense of patch seems doubtful here; in line 32 above, it 
may mean, as Steeveus says, "a fool," "a Jester;" but in 
the three other passages of Shakespeare, in Merchant of 
Venice, ii. 6. 46 : 

The fatt-h is kiud enough, but a huge feeder,— 

in Mids. Night's Dream. Iii. 2. 9, "a crew of patches," 
and in Macbeth, v. 3. 15, "What soldiers, paUhf" it 
certainly is used as a term of contempt for a low fellow 
whose clothes would be often in patches; and in that 
sense it is probably used in tliis passage, if not in the one 
above. 

63. Lines 40. 47 : 

1/ thou hadst been Dromio to-day in my place, 
Thou umtldst hope ehang'd thy face for a name or thy 
name for 1l FACE. 

Ff. read "for an ass." The correction in the text is one 
of Collier's, and whether it be his own, or "The Old Cor- 
rector's," it seems too obviously right to be rejected. 
There is no particular sense in "for an ass;" while it 
certainly destroys the rhyme, and renders the i»hole pas- 
sage unnecessarily obscure. The text, as amended above, 
preserves tlie rhyme and the obvious meaning of the 
speaker. I have not been able to discover any instance 
of the word ass being used as rhyming to such a word as 
place, in which case it would have to be pronounced 
ace. If any pun on ass and ace would make sense, the 
old reading might be preserved. 

64. Line 48: What a COIL is there!— Coil is used fre- 
quently in old plays, sometimes for a disturbance, row, 
quarrel, confusion ; sometimes merely for a blow. The 
verb to coil is often used in the sense of to strike. 

66. Line 54 : you 'U let us in, I HOPE?— Certainly a line 
seems missing here, very likely one ending, as Malone 
suggested, with a rope. Theoludd coolly altered the 
text to I trotc, so ns to make the line form a triplet with 
the two succeeding lines. 

66. Line 71 : Your cake is wann within; you stand hers 
in the cold — Ff. read "your cake here is warm," Ac, the 
word her^ having been, most probably, inserted, by mis- 
take, from the second part of the line. 

67. Line 72: to be so bought and sold.— A proverbial 
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expression for being "taken in: " compare the well-known 
passage in Richard III. v. 3. 304, 

Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold. 

For Dickon thy luasier is bought and sold. 

68. Line 83: tre'M pluek a CROW fo^ef Acr. — The same 
kind of pun is made in one of the comedies of Plautus. 
Tyndarus (in the Captivt*\ referring to the custom of 
giving to patrician children birds of different kinds for 
their amusement, says that he had iantuin ttpupam. 
Upupa signifies both "a hoopoe" and "a mattock." 

69. Line 80: Once thin.— The meaning of this phrase, 
which is undoubtedly peculiar, used, as it is here, abso- 
lutely, is "once for all;" but the passage may be corrupt, 
as Malone suggested, proposing "oic/i this." The ex- 
pression that 'g once occurs twice in Peele.e ^7. in Edward I. , 
"I'll be Robin Hood, that's once" (Works, p. 393); it 
evidently meant, as Dyce explains it, " tliat's fiat" The 
phrase, as it stands, is very awkward: the proper reading 
mny be "weigh thut." 

70. Lines 89-91: 0/ HER wisdom— on HER part.— Ft. 
read your in both these passages; ttr3t corrected by Rowe. 

7L Line 03: the doors are MADE against you. — This 
expression to make the door, i.e. "to make fast the door," 
is still used in the Xorth of England. Pope altered made 
to barr'd, quite unnecessai'ily. 

72. Lines 9G. 97 : 

And, about evening, come yourself, alone. 
To know the reason 0/ this strange restraint. 

Dyce, Cambridge £dd., and Globe £dd., all print these 
two lines without any stop except the full stop at end. 
We have followed the Var. Ed. 1821. llie use of the 
comma, to mark the slight pause which the sense requires 
in the delivery of a sentence, is most important to the 
reader in ordinary prose works; how much more so in 
dramatic writings, where the proper pause is as imi>or- 
tant as the proper emphasis. The reader, or actor, with 
no stop to guide him, would, probably, deliver these two 
lines in such a manner as to be utterly unintelligible; at 
any rate he would be justified in delivering them so 
rapidly, as to defeat the object of the speaker ; which is, 
quietly and gravely, to impress upon Antipholus counsels 
of moderation, and to dissuade him from hasty action. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

78. Enter Luciana and Antipholus 0/ Syracuse.— 
Dyce here makes no division of scene, but says that 
Luciana and Antipholus of Syracuse were supposed to 
enter from the door of the house, as soon as the stage 
had been left vacant by the dei)arture of the other char- 
acters. F. 1 here has Enter Juliana, <&c., a mistake cor- 
rected by F. 2. 

74. Line 3: love-springs, i.e. young shoots of love; com- 
pare: 

This canker that eats up l.crt's tender spring, 

—Venus and Adonis, line 656. 

75. Line 4 : Shall love, in building, grow so ruinous?— 
Fl read "in buildings grow so ruinate;" which reading 
incited various commentators to heroic efforts in the way 
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of emendation. In line 2 above, Theobald proposed 
Antipholus hate; Heath, a nipping hate; while Collier's 
* ' Old Corrector " altered the words to unkind debate. By 
the substitution of ruinous— sl word used by Shakespeare 
five times (e.g. Two Gent, of Verona, v. 4. 0. Timon of 
Athens, iv. 3. 465)— for ruinate, the rhyme is restored, and 
the passage left undisflgured by wanton interpolations. 

78, Line 12 : Apparel vice like virtue's harbinger. — The 
whole of this speech of Luciana's has a tone of Shake- 
speare's maturer style; indeed there is a finish about this 
short duologue, and a poetic vigour, which seem to indi* 
cate Shakespeare had either carefully revised it, or be- 
stowed especial pains upon it 

77. Line 21 : make us BUT believe.— Ft. read not; cor- 
rected by Theobald. 

78. Line 22: Being COMPACT of credit, i.e. being com- 
pounded, or made entirely of credulity. Compare As You 
Like It, ii 7. 6: 

If he, compact of jars, i;row musicaL 

79. Line 44 : Far more, far more to you do I DECLINE.— 
Unnecessarily altered by Collier's " Old Corrector" to in- 
cline. Decline here iwufkixs ">7u;/i7i« from her towards you." 
It is more forcible than the ordinary word incline, as it 
implies the act of turning away from his supposed wile 
to her sister. The word decline is used by Shakespeare, 
in a somewhat peculiar sense, in the following passage : 

Piety, and fear. 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth. 



Decline to your confounding contraries 
And let confusion live ! 

— Timon of Athens, ir. 1. 15-21. 

Dyce quotes an instance of an exactly similar use of the 
word in Greene, "That the love of a father, as it was 
royall, so it ought to be impartial!, neither declining to 
the one nor to the other, but as deeds doe merite.'* — 
(Penelope's Web, Sig. C-4, ed. 1001.) 

80. Line 46: thy sister's flood of tears.— ¥. 1 reads 
sister, which some editors prefer; the reading in the text 
is that of F. 2. 

81. Line 40: And as a BED I'll take THEM, and thert lie. 
— F. 1 reads "as abudl 11 take thee." V. 2 altered hud 
to bed, and Edwards first substituted them for thee. "As 
a bud " has been defended by some commentators; but it 
is very like nonsense. Dyce and Staunton, independent!)', 
conjectured "and as a bride I'll take thee," but Dyce, in 
his Second Edition, adopted the reading in the text, which 
certainly seems to be the right one. 

88. Line 54: Sot mad, but MATED.— 1.0. bewildered: so 
Macbeth, v. 1. 86 : 

My mind she has mated, and amaz'd my siglit; 
and again in this play, v. 1. 281 : 

I think you all are mated, or stark mad. 

In spite of Malone's objection that, in the latter passas«, 
no play on the word is intended, it is very likely that here 
Antipholus does intend a pun. 

83. Line 66: for I AM thee.—Vope suggested "I mean 
thee." Capell (adopted by most modern editors) "I aim 
thee." Above (line 63) he calls her "my sweet hope's 
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aim," and the repetition certainly seems rather awkward. 
Were there such a word as ame, formed from aino, 
through the French aimer, one might suspect tliat was 
the real reading. Antipholus says, line 61 : 

II i% thyself, miite amn stlfs betttr part, 

SO that / am thee might possibly, after all, be the right 
reading, meaning " I am (inseparable from) tliee." 

M. Line i>3: " Sir- reverence." — The vulgar form of 
"aave-reverence," Le. ialpd reverentid: compare Much 
Ado. iii. 4. 32," I think you would have me say, saving your 
reverence, a husband." Maloue quotes Blount's Glosso- 
graphy, which gives "salcd reverentid, saving regard or 
respect . . . gir-reterence by the vulgar." This settles 
the question ; or one might have taken it to be another 
form of " Your Reverence," or "Reverend Sir." 

85. Line 105: FOR Wliv, »he aireat*;— wrongly printed in 
Folios for icAi/.'— Shakespeare uses /or efAi/ = because, for 
the reason that, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1. 

90: 

Fitr -uhy, the fool> are mad, if left alone ; 

and it occurs, with tolerable frequem-y, in the old plays of 
this period. 

86. Line 111: hut her name AND three quarters.— ¥t. 
read is. 

87. Line 126: arm'd and reverted, making war against 
her HEIR.— F. 2 substituted hair for heir; but there is a 
play on the word evidently intended, the allusion being 
to the War of the League against Henry IV. of Navarre, 
to whose help Elizabeth had sent, in 15D1, a body of 4000 
men under Essex. There are other allusions, in the pas- 
sage, which are best not explained. 

88. Line 140: who gent whole armadoes of CARRACKS to be 
BALLAST at her noge.—BaUast is here a participle. The 
allusion to the Armada here, as in the name of "Don 
Adriaiio de Armado" in Loye's La1>our's Lost, points to 
the play having been written when the invasion of the 
Armada was fresh in people's minds. Carraek is a large 
merchant-ship. So in Othello, i. 2. 50: 

/.«^r». 'Faith he to-night hath l>oarded a land carraek: 
If it prove lawful prize, he 's made for ever. 

89. Line 151: trans/orm'd me to a curtal dog, and made 
me turn C the wheel.— Reierring to the turnspit-dogs, a 
nee lately come into fashion again, but in a less useful 
capacity than that which they fuinUed in Shakespeare's 
time. 

90. Line 168: be guilty to self- wrong.— Of this construc- 
tion Malone has given many instances; one from Win- 
ter's Tale, iv. 4. 549, 550: 

But a!t the unthuug^ht-on accident is£'ni/iy 
To what we wildly do. 

ACT IV. SCKNK 1. 

9L Line 8: It growing to me by Antipholuif —i.e. is 
coming due to me from Anti))hoIus: compare sc. 4, line 124, 
ci tills same act, where Adriana says: 

And, knowing how the debt jrrcu-s. I will pay it. 

Again, line 137: 

Say, how^r^tt'j' it due? 



92. Line 17: HER cou/ederates. — Ft have tfieir; cor- 
rected by Rowe. 

93. Line 21: / buy a thousand pound a year! J buy a 
rope! Staunton notices the obscurity of this passage, 
which no commentator appears to have explained. Cam- 
bridge and Globe £dd. print the line: 

I buy a thousand pound a year: I buy a rope — 

which makes it more obscure. It may be noted that, in 
i. 2. 55, 56, Dromio of Ephesus, when asked by Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse for the money he gave him, says that 
he had only had sixpence, and that he "had paid the 
saddler ;" later in the same scene (lines 82-84) he says: 

I have souic marks of yours upon my pate. 
Some of my mistress' marks upon my shoulders, 
But not a thousand marks between you both. 

Perhaps here he only means to say that, as he has no 
, money, he niiglit as well try and buy a thousand pounds 
a year, as buy a rope. Yet in sc. 4 of this act he returns 
with the rope, and says (line 12): 

Why, sir, 1 jjave t/ie moutyfor thr reft. 

94. Line 28: the utmost CARAT. — F. 1 prints charect: 
F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 raccat. Cotgrave gi ves carat,' 'a Carrat : among 
goldsmiths and Mint-men, is the third part of an ounce; 
among Jewellers or Stone-cutters, but the 19 part; for 
eight of them make but one sterlin, and a sterlin is the 
24 part of an ounce." (19 must be a mistake for 192.) 
Florio gives earato. "a weight or degi*ee in Diamonds, 
Pearls, Rubies, and Metals, called a Charact; also the 
touch, the loy, or stint of refining of Gold or Silver." 

96. Line 56: ElTHKR seyid the chain, or SEND ME BY some 
token.— Eitherii here a mono8yllable,so Malone says. Pope 
printed or. Send me by is altered by some editors to 
send by me; but the expression "to send a person by a 
token" was, according to Dyce, "a common enough 
phrase in our early writers." He does not give any in- 
atances, nor does Malone, except that of "i*V the same 
token," which has nothing to do with it By is here 
simply used for with. Compare the following passage 
from Marston's Dutch Courtezan, iii. 1: 

Mrs. Mullig;rHb. By what taken are you sent? — hy no token I Nay 
I have wit. 

Cockltdtmoy. He sent me by thr same token, that he was dry shaved 
this momin);;. — Works, vol. ii. p. 156. 

Here there is an evident play upon the ordinary phrase, 
by the same token. To send any one by a token might be 
an elliptical expression for to send any one (recommended) 
by a token. 

96. Line 87: Then, sir, she bears aicay.^V. 1 has and 
then; but the and is certainly redundant, as far as the 
metre is concerned. 

97. Line 08: Vou sent me. sir, /or a rope's end as soon. 
— Steevens inserted sir, but Malone would pronounce 
rope's as a dissyllable. It would seem that the e mute 
was often pronounceil in the old dramatists: e.g. in 
Appius and Virginia (1575): 

A vir^m pure, a queen in life. 

Whose state may be rleplored : 
For why the queen of chaste life 

Is like to be deflow'red. 

— Dodsley, vol iv. p. 143. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 

M. Line 4: Look'd he or red or pale, or §ad or mbrrt?— 
Ff. read merrily: the three-syllable ending ii objection- 
able; and there seems no reason why an adverb should 
be substitnted for an adjective. The emendation adopted 
in our text is originally Collier's. Walker also sttg> 
getted it. 

98. Line 6: 0/ hie heart'e meteore tiUing in hie facet— 
Alluding to tlie meteors, ur rather to the electrical clouds 
often seen in the sky, which resemble armies meeting to- 
gether in the shock of battle. Milton, in 2nd Book of Para- 
dise Lost, has: 

As when to warn proud cities, war appears 
Wag'd in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds. 

There is a well-known legend of a spectral army, said 
to appear over the tops of Skiddaw and Saddleback in 
Cumberland, which had its origin in the same atmo- 
spheric phenomenon. Staunton suggests that caee in the 
line above is a misprint for race; a very likely sugges- 
tion. 

100. Line 7: Firet he denied you had in him no right — 
For another instance of this not unfrequent use of the 
double negative, compare the following passage: 

You may dtny that you were not the cause 
Of my Lord Hastings' late iiuprisonnient. 

—Richard III. i. 3. 90, 91. 

101. Line 27: Far from her neat the lapwing criee away. 
—This well-known habit of the lapwing or " pee-wit" is 
alluded to frequently in the old writers, e.g. : 

you resemble the lapwing, who crieth most where her nest is not 
— Lilly's Campaspe, ii. a (Workk, vol. I. p. 109). 

lot. Line 83: A deoU in an everlaeting garment hath 
Aim.— A sergeant's buff leather garment was called dur- 
ance, partly, it would appear, on account of its everlaat- 
ing qualities, and partly in punning alluiion to the occu- 
pation of the wearer, namely, putting men in ** durance 
vile." (See Staunton's note.) Compare Beaumont's Woman 
Hater, iv. 2 : "Pandar. ... I would quit this transitory 
trade, get me an everlaeting robe, sear up my conscience, 
and turn eergeaiW* (Works, voL iL p. 444)i 

lOS. Line 35 : A fiend, a FAIRT, pitileee and rmtgK— Ft 
retid fairy. Theobald first altered it to fury, and has been 
followed by many modem editors, including Dyce, the 
Cambridge Edd., &c. The alleged ground for this alter- 
ation is that A fairy could not be called pitileee and rough. 
But, setting aside, for the moment, the purely miechiecous 
character of such fairiee as Robin Goodfellow, Jack a- 
Lantem, Ac, there is ample evidence, in the folk-lore of 
various nations, of a belief infairift who were decidedly 
malignant and cruel. The following passage in 3Iilton's 
Comus will occur to most readers. The two first lines are 
worth remarking as bearing upon this question of fairiee 
being included amf>ng evil or cruel spirits: 

Some say no evil thin^ that wnlks by night. 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen. 



seems to have taken any pains to find out if fury is ever 
applied to any one of the male sex. In all the passages 
I have examined it is, invariably, applied to a female. 
But does any editor propose to alter the line in Hamlet? 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome : then no planets strike. 
No fairy takes (i.e. strikes with lameness or disease), nor 
witch hath power to charm.— Hamlet, i. i. i6x-i6^ 

101 Line 39: A hoiwnd that rune COUNTER, and yet drawi 
DRT-FOOT well— There is a double pun here. To run 
counter means to run on a false scent, but counter also 
means a prison. Dry-foot (explained in foot-note on this 
passage) is also a term used for one who lacks means. 

106. Line 40 : One that, before THE juikjxemt, earriee 
poor eoule to hell.— The very worst part of the prison In 
old times, where prisoners, who would not pay the jailer'* 
fees, were put, was called HelL The phrase b^ors the 
judgment is supposed to allude to arrest by "mesne inro- 
cess," or on a side issue from the original suit, before 
judgment in the latter is pronounced. 

106. Line 42: he ie 'retted on THE CASE.— '* An action 
upon the caee, is a general action given for the redress of 
a wrong done any man without force, and not especially 
provided for by lAvr."—Grey (vol. i. p. 242). 

107. Line 45 : But 'is in a euit qf buff which 'reeted him. 
—So F. 1. F. 2 ; but F. 3, F. 4 read he'e, which most editors 
follow. This elliptical form of expression is common in 
Shakespeare, especially in the speeches of the more tuI- 
gar characters. 

106. Line 01 : // TiMK be in debt — Ff. read If I: the 
reading in our text is Rowe's emendation. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

100. Line II: And LAPLAND eorcerere inhabit here.— 
Lapland appears to have enjoyed a reputation for the 
cultivation of the black art ^Iton talks of " Lapland 
witches" (Paradise Lost, book ii.); and the following pas- 
sage in the old play. Look About You. illustrates the same 
beUef: 

Then nine times, like the northern Laplanders, 
He backward circled the sacred font. 
And nine times backward said his orisons : 



No ifoblin, or swarty!*iry of the mine 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 

But no commentator, who supports the reading fury, 
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And so tum'd nntch. 

— Dodsley. vol. viL p. 468. 

In Heywood's Witches of Lancashire, the word Laplands 

is used for Witches (Works, vol iv. p. 245). 

110. Line 13: What, have you got the picture </ old 
Adam neusapparelCdt'-TheohtLid proposed to read, "Hare 
you got rid of the picture," &c. Certainly the passage is 
not very intelligible. There does not seem to be any 
authority for stating, as Mason does, that the dialectic or 
slang phrase, "in buff," i.e. nnked, was used in Shakes- 
peare's time. One explanation is that, as Adam was clad 
in skins of beasts, so the sergeant, clad in buff, i.e. in 
leather, resembled old Adam new apparelVd. In this < 
the words added by Theobald, or some similar ones, 
absolutely necessary. Or we may suppose Dromio to be 
quibblintr. and to mean, *'Have you got the sergeant a new 
suit?" in which case we must take the old Adam simply 



ACT IV. SoeiM 8. 



NOTES TO THE COMEDY OF ERROfia 



ACT V. Boene 1. 



to refer to our flrat father, as he was dressed not before, 
bot after, the faU. 

IIL Line 25: givet thsm a POB and 'resU them.— Ft. read 
ao6. Hanmer proposed bob; Grant White stop; Staun- 
ton §op. The emendation lu the text is Rowe'a All the 
modem dictionaries content themselves with giving fob, 
"a tap, a light blow," on the authority of this single pas- 
sage. I cannot And the word, in this sense, in any old 
dictionary or glossary, or in any contemporary writer. 
*' To fob," is said to mesn, to beat, to maltreat; but it 
itoes not appear to occur in any other sense than that of 
to cheat It may be that to give a fob, means, to triclc. 
Fob is not a satisfactory reading, but none of the other 
proposed emendations seem to make any better sense; 
and tob, the reading of the Folios, is nonsense. 

Ut. Line 26: givet them «tiie« (/durance.— See note 108 
in this same act There is an obvious pun on the word 
tinranee here. 

lis. Line 60: We'll mend our dinner here.— i.e. we vriU 
buy something more for our dinner. 

114. Line 62 : so bettpeak a long 9poon.—¥t. read or; the 
emendation is Capell's. 

115. Line 66: Avoid TnEE,ftend !—¥.!, F.2. F.3 read then, 
which seems nonsense; F. 4 altered then to thou; thee 

Dyeo's suggestion) is probably the correct reading. 

116. Line S4: /urty ducate.—ln an interesting note, 
Staunton proves that ff/rty was frequently used to express 
a large number. Perhaps the mention of this number in 
the Bible, in connection with many important events, gave 
rise to tliis peculinr use of it The number forty is used 
in the same manner in some Eastern languages. 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

117. Line 14 : I'll nerve you, eir, five hundred at the rate. 
— This line in the Folio is given, evidently by mistalce, to 
Dromio of Ephesua The Cambridge Edd. first suggested 
the transferring it to the OIHcer, in whose mouth it seems 
to have some propriety and meaning; in that of Dromio, 
none. 

118. Line 45 : TO PROPHEST, like the parrot, " BEWARE 
THE ROPB's-RND."— Ff. read the propheeie; the alteration 
U Dyce's. Parrots were taught, or taught themselves, in 
Miakespeare's time as now-a-days, to make uncomplimen- 
tary remarks. Butler, in Hudibraa, alluding to a very 
ainiilar catchword of parrots, says, speaking of Balpho: 

Could tell what subtlest parrots mean. 



What member 't U of whom they talk. 
When they cry ra/t, and walk, knave, walk. 

119. Line 50: Good Doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer. — 
In the Folios Pinch is described, on his entry, as "a eehool- 
master, call'd Finch." Even in comparatively recent 
times the village schoolmaster enjoyed the reputation of 
m conjurer, that is, of one who could conjure devils out 
of ft man. Perhaps this was because he was the only man 
In the village, l>e8{des the priest, who could speak Latin ; 
and Latin is the only tongue "understanded" of devils. 

I. Line €3: are thete your CU8T0XBB8?— Dyce, I be- 



lieve, is mistaken in saying (Few Notes to Shakespeare, 
p. 82X "'your euitomere* means nothing more than the 
people who frequent your house." He quotes Florio, 
**AvenUrre, a comer or a frequenter to a place, a chap- 
man, a cuetomer." Both in Cotgrave and Iilorio, euetomer 
is given only as meaning a collector of customs dues, 
gabelliere (ItaL), gabellier {Vrtnch), and a buyer, avetUcre 
(Ital.), ehaland (French). It is most probable, from the 
context, that Antipholus uses the word in a bad sense: 
later in this scene he calls his wife "dissembling harlot" 
(line 104X 

Ul. Line 153 : /etch our STUFF from thence.— li is a 
curious coincidence that the word etuff, in the sense of 
baggage, is not used by Shakespeare except in this play; 
and that we also find it in W. W.'s Uenechmi, "He go 
strait to the Inne and deliver up my accounts and all 
your «tti/0" (Hazlitt's Shak. Lib. part ii. vol. i. p. 87). 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

Itt. Line 46: And much MUCH different from the man 
he tcae.—So F. 2, inserting the second much. If we accept 
the reading of F. 1 And much different, we must put the 
accent on the second syllable of different,— And much 
different. 

123. Line 51 : Stray'i* his affection in unlav/ul love.— 
This is the only instanic of the use of the verb to ntray, 
in a transitive form, to be found in Shakespeare. I have 
not been able to find a similar use of the word in any 
contemporary writer. It may be that the verb is used in 
this sense under the impression tliat it is identical with 
to straw z:^ to strete. 

IM. Line 66: In company, Iqften GLANCED it. -This Ihae. 
the ed of glanced, not being elided in F. 1, is quite 
complete without the addition of at, which some of the 
motlem editors insert The elliptical construction is far 
from uncommon in vrriters of Shakespeare's period. 

1S6. Line 00: The VENOX clamoure.— Venom is used as 
an adjective in several other passages by Shakesi>eare; 
e.g. in Bichard III. i. 3. 291 : 

His venem tooth will rankle to the death. 

U6. Lines 70^1: 

But moody, moping, and duU melancholy, 
Kinaman to grim and com/ortlese despair, 
And at her heels, Ac 

The first line in the Folio stands thus: 

But moody and dull melancholy, 

two syllables being evidently wanting: Hanmer first in- 
serted moping, which will do as well as any other epithet 
Kinetnan is here used as=alr»n generally, and not as a 
masculine noun. Compare Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 
16»-171 : 

but now I wat the /orJ 
Of thi« fair mansion, masfrr of my tenranti. 
Quten o'er royftelf. 

Some editors alter "at her heels" to "at their heels ;" but 
her refers only to melancholy , and not also to despair. 

Un. Line 90: She did betray me to my cum reproof.— 
Certainly Adriana has some cause to complain of the 
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ACT V. Soena 1. 



NOTES TO THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 



ACT V. Seenc I. 



Abbess's mode of woricing up to her lecture against hen- 
pecking, for she cunningly draws on Adrians to her own 
moral destruction. Tliere is a lifeliku viguiir about the 
•ketch of a nagging wife in this passage, which rather fa- 
vours the conjecture that Shakespeare did not leave Strat- 
ford— ami his wife— behind him, only for the purpose of 
making his fortune. The man who wrote the powerful 
speech of the Abbess might well have tasted tlie bitter- 
ness of domestic misery. 

US. Line 121 : The place qf DEATH and torry execution. 
— Tliis is the reading of F. 3, F. 4, which substitute d«a/A for 
dfj^k, tlie reading of F. 1. F. 2. Hunter says tliat " tlie 
place of depth" meant Barathrum; but, in two passages 
quoted from contemporary writers, that word evidently 
means Hell. 

U9. Line 138: At your IMPORTANT lctterM.—Thl% use of 
important fur importunate may be found in Much Ado, 
11. 1. 74, "If the Prince 1k) t<K> imjtortant, tell liini there 
is a measure in cver}-thing." There is supposed to lie a 
reference in this passage to the "Court uf Wards/' which 
was a great grievance in Shakespeare's time. By an 
anachronism lie represents Adriana as having l>eeu the 
ward of the Duke, who, iu exercise of his power as guar- 
dian, gave her in marriage to Antipholus. An allusion 
to these courts \a found iu the old morality of Ilycku 
Scomer. 

180. Line 14U: TO take order for the vrongs.—T\\\t 
phraH) to taki order fur. i.e. to take measures for, occurs 
several times in Shakespeare; aj. 

I will takt vrder/or her kc-ci>tii|; close. 

— Richard III. iv. -a. c-^. 

131. Line 148 : strong escape.— Hyzfi, fallowing Walker, 
reads etrange; but strong makes good sense; indeed, it is 
more forcible than strange. 

laS. Line 175: nicks /am like a /ool.—YooU were 
cropped dose, as we now crop convicts. iMalone quotes 
from a description of monks in an old pamplilet "by 
S. R. Oent, 4to, 1508." "Tliey are thaven and notched on 
the head, Uke /(/<;<<•«." 

133. Line 183 : To scorch yot/r/octf.— Warburton altered 
ieorch to scotch, and man> edit«trs adopted his alteration; 
but scorch makes quite as good sense. It does not neces- 



sarily mean that he would "singe off Adriana'a lieard," ■• 
Dyce sarcastically insists; he might disfigure her face by 
burning it, as easily as by wootchiug it 

131 Line 192 : When /BESTBID thee in the irors.— Com- 
pare the following passage : 

Three times to-day I holp him to his horie. 
Three times hestrid him; thrice I led him off, 

—11. Henry VI. ». 3. g. 

136. Line 205: vith HARL0T9 feasted in my AoMSf.— 
Harlot is not unfrequently applied to a male, e.g. 

for the kariot kinf; 
Is quite beyond mine arm. 

— Winter'k Tale, ii. 1 4, 5. 

136. Line 248: Thet left me and my man.— Ft. read 
tlierc : amended, indejiendcntly, by Collier and Walker. 

137. Line 281 : all MATED.— See note 82 of this play. 
Another form of this word, or perhaps, more strictly 
si)eaki!ig, a cognate word, amate, is foimd in contem- 
poniry writers more commonly than this, e.g. in Tancred 
and Gisniunda, 

Th.in he whom never dread 

Did once afnatt. 

— Dodsley, vol. vii. p. 79. 

138. Lines 35G-:^({2. — This speech of the Duke's la 
wrongly placeihii the Folio, be/ore the preceding speeches. 
Capell made the alteration. 

139. Line 350: Beaides his urging qfher wreck at gea.— 
Ff. read " Bcbides her urging," but .)-!n)ilia has not men- 
tioned the wreck. A line or two have probably l>ecn lost 
which originally followed this; unless the abruptness and 
the aposiitpesis are intentional. 

140. Line 400: TWESTY-mT! years hare I Init gone in 
tracail. -Ff. have thirty-three. Tteenty-jire is I'heobald'a 
correction. It is easy to calculate the age of the twins 
from .{'Igeon's 8i)eccli in act i., where lie says his youngest 
l>oy left home at eighteen years, while in this scene (lines 
320, 321) he says : 

Uut sn-fH ^fars since, in Syracusa, boy. 
Thou kiiow\t we parted. 

141. Line 400 : After so long grief, such FELICITY !— Ff. 
read 'such nativity' evidently a mistake from line 404. 
Felicity is Hanmer's emendation. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 

None. 

ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED BL"T NOT ADOPTED. 

i. 1. 132. 1 hazarded the Iocs qf uix / loved, 
IL 1. 112. —HO ANT man that hath a name. 
ill. 1. 88. Your long experience uf her wiedotn 
Weigh this. 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO THE COMEDY OF ERRORa 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN COMEDY (.)F ERRORS. 



XOTX.— The addition of sub., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marlced with an asterislc ( * ) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act 

Abbess -' V. 

\ V. 

Abbey-gttte v. 

Apparently .... iv. 

A-rijw V. 

* U:ick-f riend .. iv. 

Ballast iii. 

Baljiahiumi ... iv. 

Barrenni-KS iii. 

'Bnss^viol iv. 

Bodied iv. 

Buttolied-up . . iv. 

Carkanot* Iii. 

Chargefiil iv. 

Cherry-st4)ne . . iv. 
Count^miuiids'' 

(verb) iv. 

Cuckold-mad., li. 

Dankish v. 

* Dark -working 1. 

Dehteii iv. 

Deep-divorcing ii. 

Defeature*.... -I *'* 

( V. 



8c. Line 
1 117 





\M 




1(W 




165 




78 




170 


2 


37 


2 


141 


1 


89 


2 


123 


3 


23 


2 


I'O 


2 


34 



1 
1 

3 



1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 



4 

29 
74 

37 

58 

247 
99 
31 

140 
JW 

299 



1 JfiilMim ocrtiT* in Timon of 
AthcDi. iii. 5. lUK 

2 ^ Hvan in Sunn. Iii. 8. 

3 I*urreci", 276. 

-• Alsv> in V«iu« and Adoniv, 
lioc 736. 



Art 8c. Line 

Diviqer iiL 2 144 

Dry-foot iv. 2 39 

Earthy gross . . iii. 2 34 

Elvish* ii. 2 192 

Eml>elli^ied. . . ill. 2 137 

Excludes i. 1 10 

Fallacy iL 2 188 

Falsing 11. 2 95 

Fob (sub.) iv. 3 25 

F.H)l-l>egged... ii. 1 41 

Fi.KiH»hnc88.... I. 2 72 

Fortune-teller, v. 1 239 

Gilders -j *' ^ ® 

Uv. 1 4 

Glimmer (sub ) v 1 315 

Grioie iii. 2 100 

Handwriting., iii. 1 14 

Heady-rash.... v. 1 210 

Hollow-fyt-d. . . V. 1 240 

Hoy iv. 3 40 

Ill-faced iv. 2 20 



i Klriih-mark'd (imt hyi»h<*neil 
in ¥. 1) ofciin in Hiohard III. 
i. 3. J**. 

* Uiifil as II verb. In Rum^o 
and Juliet, iii. 1. IW, and in 
CyinU'liiif. ii. 3. 74. /(i/w i* »p- 
parent ly umnI .i« an adjectire, 
init i«rhMp« may hare been in- 
tended aa a rerl). 



Act Sc. Line 

Incivility iv. 4 49 

( i. 1 120 
■( i. 2 38 
Intricate v. 1 209 



Inquisitive. 



Kitchened .... v. 1 415 

*Kitchen-niuid Iv. 4 77 

'Kitcfien- vestal iv. 4 7» 

-Latter-born . . i. 1 79 

Life-preserving v. 1 83 

*Living-tle»d . . v. 1 241 

Love springs . . iii. 2 3 

Momo iii. 1 32 

.Moustroudly. . . v. 1 11 

*Morris-pikc . . iv. 3 28 

New-apparelled iv. 3 14 



Procrastinate 



Raft 

Itope-ninker . . . 

Saddler 

Sap-con»nniing 

Scissors 

Seafaring 

\Secret-falAe. . . 
Solf-hamiiiig".. 
*.**elf- wrung . . . 



V. 

iv. 
L 

V. 
V. 

i. 

iii. 

ii. 

iii. 



1 
4 



L 1 159 



348 j 
93 



2 50 

1 312 

1 175 

1 81 

2 15 

1 102 

2 1(W 



' St If-ha rw inf/. I n IUt*hanl 1 1, 
ii. '-'. » Ff. rvm\ nelf •harming ; 
Q. 1. Q. S read lift-harmiHg. 



Act 8c. Line 
S«re» Iv. 2 19 

Sharp-looking.. ▼. 1 240 

'Shonldcr-clapperiv. 2 37 

i*hrewi8h iii. 1 2 

•Sinking-ripe.. i. 1 78 

Soulkfliing.... i. 2 100 

Spare' i. 1 80 

Stigninticolio.. iv. 2 22 

Strayed (trana) v. 1 51 

Strumpetedit.. ii. 2 140 

Sunder v. 1 249 

Sweet-savoured ii. 2 119 

Truant (verb)., iii. 2 17 

I'ndidhonourcd ii. 2 148 

I'ndisiKised.. .. i. 2 80 

I'ndividablo. . . ii. 2 124 

Unmoved «..., |i. i 32 

Inviolated... iii. 1 b8 
I'nwed" ii. 1 28 

"Wedding-ring il. 2 130 

"Well-acMUainted iv. 3 2 

Well-dealing.. i. 1 7 

Wind-obeying. i. 1 04 

* Use<l as an ailjectire ; -un a 
Buliktantiro occun* in Ilnnilvt, ii. 
■J. 337. and in Mac>)fth, v. X 'J3. 

9 In the wnw of BU|icrflu<iuii 

Xf^ Stifftnatic (an nub.) in II. 
II«nry VI. v. 1. -JlS, and 111. 
Hfiiry VI. ii. 2. i:'6. 

U 8onn. Ixri. 6. 

13 Sinin. Xfiv. 4. 

i;> rilKriui, 304. 
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THE 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VEEONA. 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

MY 

F. A. MARSHALL. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



\ ^ > the two Gentlemen of VeroUiO. 



Duke of Milan, 

Valextine, 

Proteus,^ 

Anton'io,2 father to Proteiis. 

TiiL'Rio, a foulinh Lord ; in love with Silvia, 

Sir Eglamoir, a kiii^'ht vowed to chastity ; a friend of Silvia, 

Host (in whose hoiine, at Milan, Julia lodges). 

Speed, ) , . , lU) Valentine. 

/ clownish servants < ^ 
Launcf:, ) ( to Proteus. 

Panthixo,^ servant to Antonio. 

First \ / 

SiicoxD / Oi'TLAw, < Members of a band of Outlaws between Milan and Mantua. 

Third ) I 

Julia, Iwtrothed to Proteus ; aftei'wards disguised as Sebastian. 
Silvia, daughter of the Duke of Mibiii ; in love with Valentine. 
Lucetta, waitin^r-wonian to Julia. 

SeiT-ants, Musicums, Outlaws, &c. 



ScENK — Partly in Verona, partly in Milan, and partly in a forest 

between Milan and Mantua. 



Historical Period : about the middle of the sixteenth centuiy; any tune from 1520 to 1560. 



TIME OF ACTION. 
Tlie time of this pkiy comprises seven days. 



Day 1 : Act I. Scenes 1 and 2. — Interval: alwut a 

month. 
Day 2 : Act I. Scene 3; Act TI. Scene 1. 
Day 3 : Act II. Scenes 2 an<l 3.— Interval : Proteiw's 

journey to Milan ; say a week. 
Day 4 : Act II. Scenes 4 and 5. — Interval of a few da^'s. 



Day 5 : Act II. Scenes 6 and 7; Act III. and Act IV. 

Scene l.—Inten'al not less than a week, includ* 

ing Julia's journey to Milan. 
Day 6: Act IV. Scene 2. 
Day 7 : Act IV. Scenes 3 and 4 ; Act V.* 



1 Protheut in Ft. > Anthonio in Ff. 

s PanthioH in Ff. 
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4 Tlie above is Mr. DAniel's arrangement, eicept one or 
two slight alterations with regard to the intervala. 



THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VEEONA. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

This play does not seem to have been priuted 
before it appeared in the Folio of 1623, nor 
indeed to have been entered on the Stationers' 
Register Injfore that date. It is mentioned 
by Meres in Palladis Tamia (1598). I cannot 
agree with some of the critics in placing this 
comedy as the earliest of Shakespeare's original 
})roductions — that is to say, of pieces not im- 
mediately aflapte<l from previously existing 
dramaa It seems, decidedly, to be lat^r than 
Love's Lalx>ur'8 Lost and The Comedy of 
Errors. However, it is, undoubtedly, one of 
his early works. The soui-ce, to which he was 
indebted for some of the incidents, is most 
certainly the " Diana " of George de Monte- 
mayor (a Portuguese poet and romance 
writer, bom 1520, die<i 1562). Of this work 
Bartholomew Yong published a translation in 
1598; but Farmer mentions another trans- 
lation by Thomas Wilson, which he says wi\b 
published two or three years before: and 
Yong, in his preface, observes that the trans- 
lation had been lying by him finished some 
sixteen years : it had probably, like many 
other MSS. of this time, been privately circu- 
lated amongst friends. Yong also mentions 
that "Edward Paston, Esquire," had trans- 
lated some parts of " Diana." It appears, from 
the " Revels' Accounts," that there was a play, 
acted by Her Majesty's Servants at Green- 
wich " on the Sondaie next after newe yeares 
daie at night" in 1584-5, entitled "The 
History of Felix and Philiomena," which was 
most probably founded on the same story, 
as Don Felix is the name of the faithless lover 
of Felismena, a shepherdess who figures in 
the "Diana" of Montemayor. Collier pub- 
lished part of the story, under protest, in his 
^* Shakespeare's Library; " insisting that Shake- 



speare could not have derived any portion of 
this play from that source. Any one who 
will read carefully the story of the shepherdess 
Felismena, as given in Hazlitt's edition of 
"Shakespeare's Libi*ary" (pai*t i. voL i.X 
cannot fail to see that the author of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona must, at any rate, have 
known that stor}' in some form or other. The 
scene, where Lucetta gives Julia the letter of 
Proteus, is evidently copied from Felismena's 
account of her receiving Don Felix's letter 
from her maid Eosina. Felismena assumes a 
man's dress, and follows Don Felix to the 
court of Augusta Csesarina: she 8toj>s at an 
inn, and at midnight her host calls her to hear 
some music; then she hears Don Felix serenade 
Celia. The next day she gets herself engaged 
as i)age to Don Felix, and can*ies his letters 
and presents to Celia. There are several little 
touches in this story which have suggeste<l 
some of the dialogue of this play to Shake- 
speare; but he has, as he always did, very 
much improved on the original. Other sources, 
whence Shakespeare may have taken some of 
his incidents, have been suggested: amongst 
others, Sidney's Arcadia, and Bordello's Ajwl- 
lonius and Sylla ; the latter, by the way, was 
formerly supposed to have furnished the origin 
of Twelfth Night. I do not think the sugges- 
tion, that Slmkespeare was at all indebted to 
Sidney's Arcadia for the incident of Valentine 
consenting to lead the outlaws, is worth much 
consideration. We may take it that the play 
was written some time between 1591 and 
1596. Though Hanmer and Theobald both 
pronounce it to be spurious, they would pro- 
bably have repented of their rash judgment, 
had they lived long enough. There is not 
the slightest evidence, internal or external, 
for attributing it to any one but Shakespeare. 
It is probable that the title of this play was 
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THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 



originally "The Gentlemen of Verona;" at 
least it is by this name Meres mentions it in 
1598; and Kirkman, as late as 1661, inserts 
it in his list of plays under the same title. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

We have no special record of the perform- 
ance of this play during Shakespeare's life- 
time. It must have been acted before 1598, 
or Meres would not have mentioned it. No 
reference to it occurs either in Henslowe's or 
in Pepys' Diary. The first jjerformance re- 
corded by Geuest is 22nd December, 1762, at 
Drury Lane. This was an alteration of Shake- 
speare's play by Victor, who introduced, like 
most of those mutilators, or would-be embel- 
lishers of our great poet, an intolerable amount 
of rubbish of his own comix)8ition. His at- 
tempts to improve the story miide it confused 
and incomi)rehensible. In the last act he had 
the audacity to add two short scenes for the 
sake of bringing Launce and Speed on the stage 
again, these two characters being played by 
Yates and King respectively. The well-known 
names of Holland, Moody, Mrs. Yates, and 
Miss Po[>e also appear in the cast. This per- 
version of Shakesi)eare was i)erformed ^vti 
times with success; on the sixth representa- 
tion for the benefit of Victor, '* the author of 
the alterations," a serious riot took place ; the 
leader was one Fitzpatrick, a personal enemy 
of Garrick; and the professed object of the 
riotera was the restoration of the half-price 
admission (see Davies' Life of Gan-ick, vol. ii. 
chap. xxxi.). The next representation of the 
play would seem to have been at Covent Gar- 
den on 13th April, 1784, for Quick's benefit 
This was the Original play, with slight altera- 
tions. It apj)ears to have been acted three 
times at Covent Garden in January, 1790; 
and on 21st April, 1808, it was revived at the 
same theatre, the version being one by John 
Kemble, partly taken from Victor's alteration, 
but containing some additional lines of his 
own. Kemble took the jxirt of Valentine, 
for which he was eminently unsuited — a fact 
of which he himself must have been con- 
scious, for he altered the epithet "youthful," 
applied to Valentine in act iii. scene 1, to "con- 
fident." That version was only acted three 
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times : in fact this play never seems to have 
attained much success on the modem stage, at 
any rate till it was produced in the form of 
an opera at Covent Garden in 1821, under 
the management of Charles Kemble. This 
"degradation" of Shakespeare's play was 
executed by one Reynolds; but the actor- 
manager must be held responsible for its 
production. As many as fourteen songs, glees, 
and choruses were introduced. The piece was 
turned into a spectacle containing a tepre- 
sentation of tlie Carnival in the Square of 
Milan, "in which," to quote the Play-bill, 
"takes place a Grand Emblematical Proces- 
sion of the Seasons and the Elements:" "Cleo- 
patra's Galley" being introduced as "sailing 
down the River Cydnus" and conducted by 
Thetis; also, "the Palace of the Hours, and 
the Temple of Apollo." 

On the first night of the intrwluction of 
this scene, and the third night of the re- 
vival, "Tlie machinery of the Carnival was 
wretchedly managed; two wings of the Palace 
of the Houra pai'tly and suddenly disappeared; 
and a ludicrous circumstance occurred to a 
carpenter, who, invading the territories of 
pleasure without suflicient caution, made his 
debut to the audience in an unwilling somerset 
over the clouds, and remained for some time 
with his heels kicking in the air, to the great 
amusement of the admiring beholders. The 
boat which was to bear the fugitives from 
Milan, met with so sudden a check that its 
rower was capsized into the stream, and 
finding his attempts to set his vessel afloat 
quite fruitless, he with a great deal of gan^ 
froid made his exit through the waves," 

This remarkable production ran twenty-nine 
nights. The names of Liston, Farren, and 
Miss M. Tree are all found in the cast. 

This play was included among the revivals 
of Mr. Phelps at Sadlers' Wells. It is many 
years now since it was represented on the 
stage. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

This is the first' of his plays in which 
Shakespeare seems to have tried to strike out 
for himself an original line. There is little 
imitation except in the comic scenes; tlioee 



INTRODUCTION. 



still bear traces of the influence of Lilly. 
The play is remarkable as containing little 
that can well be omitted in representation. 
Although carelessly constructed in parts, it 
is a much better acting play than Love's 
Labour 's Lost or Midsummer Night's Dream; 
and even than some of his much later pro- 
ductiou& Shakespeare does not appear to 
have rewritten any portions of this play, as he 
undoubtedly did parts of Love's Labour's 
Lost; but of the incidents in it and of the 
ideas contained in some of the characters he 
made much subsequent use. In The Merchant 
of Venice the scene between Portia and Ne- 
riasa was evidently suggested by that between 
Julia and Lucetta; while Viola, in Twelfth 
Night, is really an expansion of the former of 
these two characters. The chief progress made 
by Shakespeare in this play is with regard to 
all his female characters, and to one, at least, 
of his humorous ones. Silvia has more moral 
beauty even than Juliet. She and Julia are 
very much in advance, as far as characteriza- 
tion goes, of Adriana and Luciana; to say 
nothing of such lay figures as the Princess and 
her companions in Love's Labour's Lost. 
Were the male characters in this play as well 
drawn as the female characters, it would 
have been decidetlly more popular on the 
Ktage. Valentine and Proteus afford but little 
opportunities to the actors; the former is supe- 
rior, in every resjiect, to his friend; but his 
fatal offer to give up his love, in the last act, 
robs him of all the sympathy which his former 
nobility of conduct had earned for him. Pro- 
teus is the precursor of those admirable satires 
on respectable villainy of which Bertram, in 
All 'h Well that Ends Well, is the completest 
ty])e ; while Claudio and Lucio, in Much Ado 
about Nothing and Measure for Measure, are 
more subtly- drawn specimens of the same 
delightful genus. Proteus is a thoroughly 
despicable carl; but being a handsome young 
man of good birth, according to the principles 
of dramatic justice all his sins are forgiven 
him, and he is rewarded with the hand of a 
girl very much too good for him. It is im- 
possible not to I'ecognize some resemblance 
in the compliant spirit displayed in Sonnets 
xl. xli. xlii. — where Shakespeare alludes to 



having been supplanted by his friend in the 
affections of his mistress, — and the exaggerated 
unselfishness which prompts Valentine to make 
the impulsive offer surrendering Silvia to Pro- 
teus. But such self-sacrifice finds little sym- 
pathy in poetry intended for tlie study, and 
still less in any work intended for the stage. 
Nevertheless, there is something in the gener- 
osity of Valentine, in the trustful confidence 
which he displays towards his unworthy friend, 
that endears him to our hearts, and makes us 
rejoice that he is rewarded with so noble a 
wife as Silvia. It is possible that, when draw- 
ing the character of Proteus, Shakespeare had 
in his mind the disloyalty and ingratitude 
with which the young, handsome, high-born 
W. H. had treated him.* 

The character of Sir Eglamour, if a very 
slight sketch, embodies a beautiful idea of 
perfect chivalry. Of the other male charac- 
ters, with the exception of Launce, not much 
can be said. Thurio is a mere shadow, which 
the riper humour of Shakespeare developed 
into Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Conceding, how- 
ever, to this early work of Shakespeare the 
utmost praise that it deserves, one cannot, 
without being guilty of extravagance, blind 
one's self to its immense inferiority to his 
later work. How insignificant does the scene 
between Silvia and Julia appear by the side 
of that between Viola and Olivia! It is im- 
possible to tolerate even the suggestion of a 
parallel, such as some critics have hinted at, 
between Julia and Imogen. The only point 
of resemblance between the two characters is 
that they both put on boy's clothes. 

With regard to the humorous elements in 
the play, Launce with his dog is superior to 
Launcelot Grobbo and his old father. In his 
early periods Shakespeare gives us no such 
worthy specimen of his comic power, with the 
exception of the Nui-se in Romeo and Juliet. 

1 These remarks, as will bo if«en, are based on the 
belief that the sonnets of Shakespeare are not mere 
poetical exercises, but more or less revelations of hit 
inner life. The extraordinary theory that they are 
detached poems, inspired by no real events in Shake- 
speare's life, and having no connection between one 
another, is a tlieory which offers a very easy way of 
getting rid of the difflculties that beset the sonnets, but 
to my mhid is utterly untenable. 
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Ou the whole, it may be said of this play 
that, like The Comedy of Errora, it is written 
excliwively with .a view to the stage. What 
fXHitical gems may be found in it are with 
<lifticMilty detacheil from the context The 
action proceeds almost uninterruptedly, except 
for the tedious fooliug of Ljiunce and Sf^eed 
in some of the comic scenes. The plot is ill- 
manageil, esf)ecially the denoiiement, which 
is abrupt and w^mewhat careless. The situa- 
tions are not iis skilfully devisee I as those of 
The CV>med V of Erroi-s; but the chief cluiracters 
are more or less H}^m])athetic; and the incidents 
of the story m-e suihciently interesting to fix 
the attention of an audience. It may seem 
fanciful to trace thi-oughout this play the in- 
Huence of the country rather than that of the 
town on SIiakeH]K*ai*es style; but there is cer- 
tainly less knowleilge of character than oljser- 
vation of nature displayed in the imagery of 
this play. It would seem that, when he was 
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writing it, the fields and woods of Stratf oni- 
on- A von were fresher in Shakespeare's mind 
tlian the busy life of London. 

Assuming that The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona was an earlier work than Borneo and 
Juliet, we liave in this play the first instance 
of :Shake8i>eare's fondness for Italy as the 
country in which to place his scene. There 
is not so much local colour as in The Taming 
of the Shrew, or The Merchant of Venice; and 
the essentially English character of Launce 
and Speed is perhaps moi*e strongly marked 
than in the c:ise of Grumio and Launcelot 
Goblio; but the question already arises in our 
minds, whether Shakespeare's acquaintance 
with Italy was derived from personal expe- 
rience or merely from books. This is a point 
which cannot l>e discusseil at this stage of our 
work, as it belongs more fitly to the Life <»f 
Shakes]K'are. 
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Scene I. Veroita. An ojjciij^ace in tlie city. 
Enter Valestise uiid Protevs. 
I '«/. Oaac to pei-suadt;, my loving Proteus : 
Home-ktreping youth liuve ever homely wibi. 
Were 't uot atl'ectiou cluuiie thy toiider diiyH 
To tlie sweet gLuii^es of thy honour'd love, 
I mther would entreat thy tompauy 
To see the woiidera of the world abroad, 
Hulii, living dully alugganliz'd at home, 
Wear out thy youth with ahiipeleas' idleness. 
But since thou lov'ut, love titill, aud thrive 

therein. 
Even as I would, when I to love begin. lo 
Pro. Wilt thou be gone) Sweet Valentine, 

Think on thy Proteus, when thou haply see'iit 
Some mre uot«-worthy object in thy travel : 
Wish me partaker in thy hHppineas, 
When tliou doat meet good liap; and in thy 
danger, 

> SliapiUu, purpoKlHL 



It ever danger do environ thee, 
Oonimeud thy grievance to my holy prayera, 
For I will be tliy beadsomn, Valentine. 
I'lil. And on a love-book pray for my 

sucoess? 
/Vo. l'|>on wujie book I love I'll pray for 
thee. io 

Val. Th.at'8 on some sliallow stoiy of dnep 

How young Leander eross'd the HeUeiipont. 
I'ro. That 'a a deep story of a deeper love; 
Fiir he wan more than over nlioes in love. 
Val, Tia true; for vou are over boot* in 
love. 
And yet you never swum the Hellespont 
I'ra. Over tilt boots i nay, give me not the 

boota' 
Vul. I will not, for it boots thee not. 
Pni. No?— what? 

fill. To be in love, where scorn is bought 
with groans; 

' TAc kwtt, tbc tortUR ao cill«d. 



ACT I. 8oeu« 1. 
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Coy looks with heart-sore sighs; oue moment's 
mirth 30 

With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights: 
If haply won, i>erhaps a hapless gain; 
If lost, why then a grievous labour won; 
However,* but a folly bought with wit, 
Or else a wit by folly vanquished. 

Pro. So, by your circumstance,' you call 

me fool. 
Val. So, by your circumstiince,' I fear 

you '11 prove. 
Pro. Tis love you cavdl at: I am not Love. 
Val. Love is your master, for he masters 
you: 
And he that is so yoked by a fool, 40 

Methinks, should not be chronicled for wise. 
Pro. Yet writers say, as in the sweetest 
bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of alL 

Val. And writers say, as the most forward 
bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. 
Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is tuni'd to folly, bbisting in the bud. 
Losing his venlure even in the prime 
And all his f^ effects of future hopea 50 

But wherefore waste I time to counsel thee, 
That art a votary to fond desire? 
Once more adieu ! my father at the road* 
Elxpects my coming, there to see me shipped. 
Pro. And tliither will I bring thee, Valen- 
tine. 
Val. Sweet Proteus, no; now let us take 
our leave. 
To MiLin'^ let me hear from thee by letters 
(Jf thy success in love, and what news else 
Betideth here in absence of thy friend ; 
And I likewise will visit thee with mine. 60 
Pro. All happiness bechance to thee in 

Milan! 
Val. As much to you at home! and so, 
farewell. [Exit. 

Pro. He after honour hunts, I after love : 
He leaves his friends to dignify them more ; 
I leave myself, my friends, and all, for love. 



> Ilrtitxrer, in any caie. 

• Cireuiimtanef, circumstantial deduction. 

=» Circtnnntaiier, conduct. * Road, harl>our. 

* To Milan, !»> letters (addressed) to Milau. 
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Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphos'd me, 66 
Made me neglect my studies, lose my time, 
War with gwnl counsel, set the world at 

nought : 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with 

thought 

Enter Speed. 

Speed. Sir Proteus, save you! Saw you 

my master? 70 

Pro. But now he parted hence, to embark 

for Milan. 
Speed. Twenty to one then he is shipped 
alrea<ly. 
And I have playM the sheej)^ in losing him. 

Pro. Indeed, a sheep doth very often stray, 
An if the shepherd be a while away. 

Speed. You conclude that my master is a 

sliephenl, then, and I a sheep ? 
Pro. I do. 

Speed. Wliy then, my horns are his horns, 

whether I wake or sleep. »u 

Pro. A silly answer, and fitting well a 

sheep. 
Speed. This proves me still a sheep. 
Pro. True; and thy master a shepherd. 
Speed. Nay, that I can deny by a circum- 
stance. 

Pro. It shall go hard but I '11 prove it by 
another. 

Speed. Tlie shepherd seeks the sheep, and 
not the sheep the shepherd; but I seek my 
master, and my master seeks not me : there- 
fore I am no sheep. 91 
Pro. The sheep for fodder follow the shep- 
henl ; the shepherd for food follows not the 
slieep: thou for wages followest thy master; 
thy master for wages follows not thee : there- 
fore thou art a sheep. 

Speed. Such another proof will make me 
cry " l>aa." 

Pro. But, dost thou hear? gav'st thou my 
letter to Julia? lOO 

S^K'^d. Ay, sir: [I, a lost mutton, gave/ 
your letter to her, a lac'd mutton,^ and she, / 
a lac'd mutton, gave me, a lost mutton, uothiug ' 
for niv la))our. / 



c Sheep, pronounced here ship, for the take of the pan. 
' Lac'd mutton. C4>urtezun. 
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^ Pro. Here 'e too iin&ll a paature for such 

' store <A muttons 

.; Speed. If the groirnd be overuharg'J, you 

' -were beat stick her. 

< Pro. Nay : ia that you are astray, 't were 

' 'beat pound yoa no 



Speed, Nay, sir, less than & pouiid shall) 
serve me for carrying your letter. S 

Pro. You mistsJLe; I mean the pound,— »' 
pinfold. ' 

.Spetd. From a pound to a pini fold it' 
over aiid over, m/ 
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JT ie threefold too Utile for carrying a letter tu 
( your lover. ] 

J'm, But what said she? [Xpeetl noda.] 
Did she nodi 

Speed. [A'oddinif] Ay. 
Pro. Nod — Ay — why, that 'a noiidy. 
,'ipetd. You mistook, sir; I say, she did 
nod : und you ask me if she did nod ; and I 
»y, "Ay." 

I'ro. And that set together is noddy. IM 
J £^i^>eed. Now yon have taken the pains to 
{set it together, take it for your pain&' 



I lU* il /«r ymr jMlnt, <«. MkC lbs tltto of " nofdy - 
r "fool" tor jmt paint. 
VOL. I. 



Pro. No, no; you shall have it for bearing; 
the letter. > 

Speed. Well, I perceive I must be fain to) 
bear witli you. ) 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear with mel ' 

/ipeetl. Many, sir, the letter, very orderly;^ 
Imvinj;; nothing but tlie word "noddy" fori 
my piiiiis. 131 i 

Pro. Beshrew me, but you Irnve a quick! 

Speed. And yet it canuot overtake youri 
Blow purse. ( 

Pro. Come, come, open tliu matter in \ 
brief; what said she t \ 

Speed. Open your pune, that tlie monoyj 
ISS • 



ACT I. Soeue 1. 
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■ aiid the matter may be both at once de- 
livered. 

Pro.'^ Well, sir, here is for your pains. 
What 8aid she ? 140 

Speed, Truly, sir, I think you 11 hardly win 
her. 

Pro, Why, couldst thou perceive so much 
from her? 

Speed, Sir, I could perceive nothing at all 
from her ; no, not so much as a ducat for de- 
livering your letter : and being so hard to me 
tliat brought your mind, I fear she '11 prove as 
J hard to you in telling your mind. [ Give her 
^ no token but stones; for she 's as hard as st«el. 
< Pro, Wliat said «he? nothing? 150 

J Speed, No, not so much as " Take this for 
\ thy })aius." To testify your bounty, I tliank 
Wou, you liave testem'd* me; in requital 
\ whereof, henceforth carry your letters yourself: 
*, and so, sir, I '11 commend you to my nuister.^ 
Pro, Go, go, be gone, to save your ship 
from wreck. 
Which cannot perish having thee aboaixl, 
Being destin'd to a drier death on shore. 

[Exit Speed, 
I must go send some better messenger : 
I fear my Julia would not deign'^ my lines, kjo 
Receiving them from such a worthless post 

[Eant, 

Scene II. The mine. Garden of Julians hoiue. 

Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

JuL But say, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Wouldst thou, then, counsel me to fall in love? 
Luc, Ay, madam, so you stumble not un- 

heedful Iv. 
JtU, Of all the fair resort of gentlemen 
That every day with parle encounter me. 
In thy opinion which is worthiest love? 
Luc, Please you repeat their names, I'll 
sliow my mind 
According to my sliallow simple skill. 
Jul, Wliat thiuk'st thou of the fair Sir 

Eglamour? 
Luc, As of a knight well-spoken, neat and 
fine ; lo 



1 Tentem'd me, given me ■Izpence. 
) Deign f deitfn to accept 
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But) were I you, he never should be mine. 
Jul, What think'st thou of the rich Mer- 

catio? 1^ 

Luc, Well of Ids wealth; but of himself # 

80 so. 
Jul, What think'st thou of the gentle Pro^ 

tens? 
ZtM*. Lord, lord! to see what folly reigni 

in us! 
Jul, How now! wliat means this jiassion 

at his name? 
Luc, Pardon, dear madam : 't is a paHiing 

shame 
That I, unworthy liody as I am, 
Should censure^ thus on lovely gentlemen. 
Jul, Why not on Proteus, as of all the 

i-est? » 

Luc, Then thus: of many good I think 

him best. 
Jul, Your i*cason? 

Luc, I have no other but a woman's reason; 
I think him so, l)ecause I think him sa 
Jul, And wouldst thou have me cast my 

love on him'' 
Luc. Ay, if you thought your love not cast 

away. 
Jul, Why he, of all the rest, hath never 

mov'd me. 
Luc, Yet he, of all the rest, I think, best 

loves ye. ♦ 

Jul, His little speaking shows his love 

but snuiU. 
Luc. Fire* that 's closest kept bums most of 

all. w 

Jul. Th(iy do not love tliat do not show 

their love. 
Luc, O, they love least that let men know 

their love. 
Jul. I would I knew his mind. 
Luc, Peruse this paper, madam. 
Jul. "To Julia." — Say, from whom? 
Liw. That tlie contents will show. 
Jul, Say, say, who gave it thee? 
Luc. Sir Valentine's page; and sent, I thi nks - 

from Proteus. 
He would have given it you ; but I, being u 

the way. 



s Cenaure, exprew my opinlcHi. 

^ Fire, pronounced here m a diaajUalde. 
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Did in your name receive it: pardon the fault, 
I pray. 40 

Jid. Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker! 
l><ire you presume to harbour wanton lines? 
To whisper and conspire against my youth? 
Now, trust me, 't is an office of great worth 
And you an officer fit for the place. 
There, take the paper: see it be retum'd; 
Or elae return no more into my sight 

Live, To plead for love deserves more fee 
than hate. 

Jul, Will ye be gone? 

L\ic, That you may ruminate. 

\_Exit. 

Jul. And yet I would I had o'erlook'd tlie 
letter: 50 

It were a shame to call her back again. 
And jiray her to a fault for which I chid 

her. 
What fooP is she, that knows I am a maid. 
And would not force the letter to my view, — 
Since maids, in modesty, say " No " to that 
Whicli they would have the proiferer construe 

"Ay"! 
Fie, fie, how wayward is this foolish love. 
That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse 
And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod ! 
How churlishly I chid Lucetta hence, 00 

When willingly I would have liad her here! 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown, 
When inwanl joy enforced my heart to smile ! 
My ])enance is to call Lucetta back, 
And ask remission for my folly past 
What, ho! Lucetta! 

Re-enter Lucetta. 

Luc, [Letting fall the letter^ oMifhy aoddeni] 
What would your ladyship? 

J id. Is't near dinner-time? 

Luc, [Stooping to pick up the letter] I would 
it were. 
That you might kill your stomach' on your 

meat. 
And not upon your maid. 

Jul, What is't that you took up so gin- 
gerly? 70 

Luc, Nothing. 

Jul, Why didst thou stoop, then? 

1 What /oat, what a fooL * Sloma6k, temper. 



Luc, To take a paper up that I let falL 7S 
Jul, And is that paper nothing? 
Luc, Nothing concerning me. 
Jtd, Then let it lie for those that it con- 
cerns. 
Luc, Madam, it will not lie where it con- 
cerns. 
Unless it have a false interpreter. 
Jul, Some love of yours hath writ to you in 

rhyme. 
Luc, That I might sing it, ma<lam, to a tune. 
Give me a note: your ladyship can set 81 
Jui, As little by such toys as may be pos- • 
sible. 
Best sing it to the tune o( " Light o' love." 
Luc. It is too heavy for so light a tune. 
Jul, Heavy! belike it hath some burden 

then? 
Luc, Ay; and melodious were it, would you 

sing it 
Jul, And why not you? 
Luc, I cannot reach so high. 

Jul. Let 'a see your song. [Lucetta shows her 
the letter from Proteus.] How now, minion I 
[Snatches the letter from Lucetta. 
Luc. Keep tune there still, so you will sing 
it out: 
And yet methinks I do not like this tune. 90 
Jul. You do not? 

Luc. No, madam; 'tis too shaq). 

Jul. You, minion, are too saucy. 
Luc. Nay, now you are too flat. 
And mar the concord with too harsh a de- 
scant: 
There wanteth but a mean' to fill your song. 
Jul. The mean is drowned with your unruly 

bass. 
Luc, Indeed, I bid the base for Proteus. 
Jul, This babble shall not henceforth trouble 
me. — 
Here is a coil with protestation ! — 

[Tears the letter. 

Go get you gone, and let the papers lie: 100 

You would be fingering them, to anger me. 

Luc, She makes it strange;^ but she would 

be best pleas'd 

To be so anger'd with another letter. [Exit. 



• Jfean, tenor. 

* She makes it strange, the pretendi to be ahocked. 
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Jut. Nay, would I were so anger'd with the 

hAt«ful haada, to tear such loving words! 
Injurious waepo, to feed on such sweet honej, 
Aiid kill tho bees that yield it with your 

Btingal 

1 '11 kin each aeveml paper for (Uneuds. 
Look, here is writ "kind Julia:" — unkind 

Aa in revenge of thy ingmtitude, i lo 

I throw thy name nftainst the brniriDg mtonef. 




lja,h 






IVampling contemptuoualy on thy diwlain. 
And here ia writ — " love- wounded Proteus:" — 
Poor wounded name! my boHom as a bed 
Bhiill lodge thee tiU thy wound be throughly 

And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. 
But twice or thrice was "Proteus" written 

Be calm, good wind, blow not a. word away 
Til) I have found each letter in the lett«r, 
Esce}>t mine own name : 'Utat some whirlwind 
bear ia> 

Unto a ragged, fearful-hanging rock 
And throw it thence into the raging scaI 
13S 



Poor foriom Proteus, paamonate Froteu^ 
To the sweet Julia:" — liiat I 'U tear away; — 
And yet 1 will not, sith so prottily 
He couples it to his cotDplai&ing names. 
[ThoB will I fold them one upon another: f 
Now kiss, embrace, cmtend, do what yon' 
wilLJ 

Re-enter Lucbtta. 
Ltit. Uadam, m 

Dinner is ready, and your father slays. 
Jul. Well, let us go. 

lur. What, shall these papers lie like tell- 
tales here? 
Jid. If you respect (hem, best to take them 

up. 
Luc. Nay, I was taken up for laying thnn 

Yi-t here tliey ahall not lie, for catching cold' 

[I'iett up the piecet of the letter. 

Jul. I see you have a month's mind to them. 

Lm: Ay, madam, you may say what Hi|^li 

you see; 

I see tliiugs too, although you judge I wink. 

Jill. Uume, come; will't please you go? m 

\Exewt 

Scene HI. The lamt. Antonuft houtt. 
Enter Antonio and PANTHiNa 

AnI. Tell me, I^thino, what hu!* talk wu 
that 
Wherowith my brother held you in the cloister) 

Pan. Twasof liisnephewProteus,yourson. 

Ant. Why, wliat of himt 

Pan. Ue wouder*!] tbnt yoar lordship 

Would suffer him to spend his youth at home, 
While other men, of slender reputation, 
Put forth their sons to seek preferment oat: 
Some to the wars, to try their fortune there; 
Some to discover ixlands far away; 
Scime to the studious universities. if 

For any, or for all these eiercisei^ 
He said that Proteus your son was meet, 
And (lid request me to imprfrtune you 
To let him N|>eiid his time no more at homi 
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nmid be great impeachment' to his 

ig known no trftrel in hia youth. 

Slor need'st thou much impdrtune mc 

hat 

1 this month I h&ve been liammer- 

DQflider'il well his loss of time, 

r he cannot be a perfect man, so 

Ig tried and tutor'd in the worid: 



KKj>erience in by industrj- achieved, 
And perfected by the swift course of time. 
Then, tell me, whither were I best to seod 
him? 

Pan. I think your lordship is not ignorant 
Uow bis companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor in his royal court. 

Ant. I know it well. 

Pan. T were good, I think, your lordship 
sent him thither: u 
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all he pmctim; tilt« and touniiunentH, 
ret iliscounie.converae with noblemen, 
in eye of* every exerciwe 
his youth and nobleiiewi of liirtlt 
like thy counsel ; well bust tliou ad- 
I: 



Even with the S])eediest expedition 
I will dispatcli hini to the emperor's court 
Pan, To-morrow, may it pleaM you, Don 

Alphonao, 
With other gentlemen of good esteem, lO 

Are journeying to salute the emi)erur, 
And to commend their service to his will. 
Ant. Good comjtauy; with them ehall Pro- 

Aud,~iii good time :^non' will we break with 
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Enter Proteu& 

Pro. Sweet love! sweet lines! sweet life! 
Here is her band, the agent of her heart; 
Here is her oath for love, her honour's pawn. 
O, that our fathers would applaud our loves, 
To seal our happiness with their consents! 

heavenly Julia! 50 
Ant, How now! what letter are you reading 

there? 
Pro. May 't please your lordship, 't is a word 
or two 
Of commendations sent from Valentine, 
Delivered by a friend that came from him. 
Ant, Lend me the letter; let me see what news. 
Pro. There is no news, my lord, but that he 
writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd 
And daily grace<l by the emjieror; 
Wishing me with him, })artner of his fortune. 
A rU. And how stand you affected to his wish? 
Pro. As one relying on your lordship's will, 6I 
And not depending on his friendly wish. 
Ant. My will is something sorted with his 
wish. 
Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed; 
For what I will, I will, and there an end. 

1 am resolv'd that thou nhalt spend some time 
With Valentino in the emperor's court: 
What maintenance he from his friends receives, 



Like exhibition' thou shalt have from me. 
To-morrow be in readiness to go: 70 

Excuse it not, for I am peremptory. 

Pro. My lord, I cannot be so soon provided: 
Please you, deliberate a day or twa 

Ant. Look, what thou wanfst shall be sent 
after thee: 
No more of stay; to-morrow thou must go. 
Come on, Panthino: you shall be emplo/d 
To hasten on his expedition. 

[Exeunt Antonio and Panthino, 

Pro. Thus have I shunn'd the fire for fear 
of burning, 
And drench'd me in the sea, where I r.m 

drown'd. 
I fear'd to show my father Julia's letter, 
Lest he should take exceptions to my love; 
And with the vantage of mine own excuse 
Hath he excepted most against my love. 
O, how this s})ring of love resembleth^ 

The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now sliows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away! 

Re-enter Panthino. 

Pan. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you: 
He is in haste; therefore, I pniy you, go. ^ ^ 

Pro. Why, this it is: my heart accords theretc^* 
And yet a tliousand times it answers "No.' 

[E.veutif' 



ACT IL 



Scene I. Milan. The DuJc^s palace. 

Enter Valentine aiul Speed. 

Speed. Sir, your glove. 

Val. Not mine; my gloves are on. 

Speed. Why, then, this mjiy be yours, for 
this is but one.^ 

Val. Ha! let me see: ay, give it me, it 's mine: 
Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine! 
Ah, Silvia, Silvia! 5 

Speed. Madam Silvia! Madam Silvia! 

Val. How now, sirrah? 

Speed. She is not within hearing, sir. 

VaL Why, sir, who bade you call her? 

1 OfM, anciently written on. 
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Speeil. Your worship, sir; or else I mistook. 

Val. Well, you '11 still be too forward. 

Speed. And yet I was last chidden for being 
too slow. 

Val. Go to, sir: tell me, do you know Ma- 
dam Silvia? 1') 

Speed. She that your worship loves? 

Val. Why, how know you that I am in love? 

Speed. Marry, by these special marks: first, 
you have learu'd, like Sir Proteus, to wreathe 
your arms, like a malcontent; to relish a love- 
song, like a robin-redbreast; to walk alone, 
like one that had the pestilence; to sigh, like 

> Exhibituni, allowance. 

* lUtembUth, prononnced here as a quaditeyllabto. 
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a schoolboy that had lost his A B C; to weep, 
like a young wench that had buried her gran- 
dam; to fast, like one that takes diet;^ to 
watch, like one that fears robbing; to speak 
puling, like a beggar at Hallowmaa You 
were wont, when you laughed, to crow like a 
cock; when you walked^ to walk like one of 
the lions; when you fasted, it was presently 
after dinner; when you looked sadly, it was 
for want of money: and now you are meta- 
moqihos'd with a mistress, that, when I look 
on you, I can hardly think you my master. 

Val. Are all these things perceived in me? 

Speed. They are all perceived without ye. 

Val. Without me ? they cannot. 37 

Speed. Without you? nay, that's certain, 
for, without you were so simple, none else 
would:- Q but you are so without these follies, 

■that these follies are within vou, and shine 

* 

: througli you like the water in an urin;d, that 
-fiiot an eye that sees you l)ut is a physician 
Vto ccmmient on your niabuly. ] 

Va/. But tell me, dost thou know my lady 
Silvia? 

Speed. She that you gaze on so as she sits 
at Hupi)er? 

Vfil. Hast thou ob8el'^''(l that? even she, I mean. 

Spetnl. Why, sir, I know her not oo 

V(d. J><>st tliou know her by my gazing on 
her, and yet know'Ht her not? 

S/)eed. Is she not hard-favoui-'d, sir? 

Vol. Not so fair, lH>y, as well-favour'd. 

Sjieed. Sir, 1 know that well enough. 

V(d. What dost thou know? 

Speed. That she is not so fair as, of you, 
well-favo!U-'d. 

Vtd. I mean that her beauty is exquisite, 
but her favour infinite. 60 

Speeil. That's l>ecause the one is painted, 
and the other out of all count 

Vtd. How painted? and how out of count? 

Speed. Marry, sir, so ])ainted, to make her 
fair, that no man counts of ^ her beauty. 

Vid. How esteem'st thou me? I account of 
her beauty. 

Speed, You never saw her since she was de- 
formed. 

1 Takt9 diet, is under a ■trict regimen. 
* None eUe uwuld, i.e. would be to titnpU. 
s CounU {Iff, voluei. 






VaL How long hath she been deform'd? 70 

Speed. Ever since you lov'd her. 

Vcd. I have lov'd her ever since I saw her; 
and still I see her beautiful 

Speed. If you love her, you cannot see her. 

VaL Why? 

Speed. Because Love is blind. [ O, that you { 
had mine eyes; or your own eyes had the^ 
lights they were wont to have when you chid J 
at Sir Proteus for going ungarter^d ! 

Val. What should I see then? 80 

Speed. Your own present folly and her pass- \ 
ing deformity: for he, being in love, could not 
see to garter his hose, and you, being in love, ^^ 
cannot see to put on your hose. 

Val. Belike, boy, then, you are in love; for List' 
morning you could not see to wijie my shoes. > 

Speed. True, sir; I was in love with my'^ 
bed: I thank you, you swing'd* me for my > 
love, which makes me tlie bolder to chide you; 
for yours. s9> 

Val. In conclusion, I stand aflfected to her. f 

Speed. I would you were set,* so your aflfec- \ 
tion would cease.] 

Val. Last night she enjoin'*! me to yrtiie 
some lines to one she loves. 

Speed. And have you ? 

Val. I Live. 

Speed. Are they not lamely wnt? 

Val. No, boy, but as well as I can do them. 
Peace ! here she come& «> 

Speed. [Aidde^ O excellent motion !• O ex- 
cee<ling pup|)et ! Now will he inteqiret to her. 

Enter Silvia. 

Val. Madam and mistress, a thousand gooil- 
morrowa 

Speeil. [Afide] O, give ye good even I here 'a 
a million of manners. 

SU. Sir Valentine and servant, to you two 
thousand. 

Speed. [Asid'e] He should give her interest, 
and she gives it him. 

Val. As you enjoin'd me, I have writ your 
letter 109 

Unto the secret nameless friend of yours ; 
Which I was much unwilling to proceed in. 
But for my duty to your ladyship. 

4 Stein^d, whipped. * Set, seated. 

* Motion, puppet-ihow. 
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SU. I tliaiik you, gentle servant: /tis very 
clerkly^ done. 114 

Val. Now trust me, madam, it came hardly off ; 
For being ignomnt to whom it goee 
I writ at random, very doubtfully. 

^i7. Perchance you think too much of so 

much pains? 
Val, No, madam ; so it stead you, I will write, 
Please you command, a thousand times as 
much ; 120 

And yet — 

A'i7. A j)retty j)eriodI Well, I guess the sequel; 
And yet I will not name it ; — and yet I care 

not; — 
And yet tiike this again; — and yet I thank you, 
Meanuig liencefoilh to trouble you no moiv. 
Spe*!(L \^A8iil4i\ And yet you will; and yet 

another " yet." 
Val. What means your ladyship? do you 

not like it? 
SU. Yes, yea : thelinesare very quaintly writ ; 
But since unwillingly, take them again. 
Nay, tiike them. iso 

Val. Mndam, tliey are for you. 
811. Ay, ay, you writ them, sir, at my request ; 
But I will none of them ; they we for you ; 
I would have had them writ more movingly. 
Val. Please you, I'll write your hidyship 

another. 
SiL And when it's writ, for my sake read 
it over ; 
And if it please you, so; if not, why, so. 
Val. If it please me, madam, what then? 
SU. Why, if it please you, take it for your 
labour: 
And so, gofxl morrow, serviuit. [E;vU. no 
Speetl. O jest unseen, inscnitable, invisible, 
As a nijse on a man's face, or a weathenxx^k 

on a Ktee])le ! 
My master sues to her, and she hath taught 

her suitor. 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 
O excellent device I was there ever heaixl a 

lx?tter. 
That my master, being scribe, to himself 
should write the letter? 
Val. How now, sir? what are you reason- 
ing with yourself? 

1 Clerkly t like a scholar. 
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Speed. Nay, I was rhyming: tis yea th^ 
have the reason. ^s^ 

Val, To do what? 

Speed. To be a spokesman for Madam Silvia. 

Val. To whom? 

Speed. To yourself : why, she wooes you by 
a figure. 

Val. What figure? 

Speed. By a letter, I should say. 

Val. Why, she hath not writ to me? 

Speed. What need she, when she hath made 
you write to yourself? Why, do you not per- 
ceive the jest? 180 

Val. No, believe me. 

Speed. No believing you, indeed, sir. But 
did you perceive her earnest? 

Val. She gave me none, except an angry 
word. 

Speed. AMiy, she hath given you a letter. 

Val. That 's the letter I writ to her friend. 

Speed. And that letter hath she delivered, 
and there an end. 

Val. I would it were no worse. 

Speed. I '11 warrant you, 't is as well : ITO 

** For ofton have you writ to her, and she, in modesty. 
Or else for want of idle time, could not again reply; 
Or fearing else Home messenger that might her mind 

discover, 
Herself hath taught her love himself to write unto 

her lover." 

All this 1 8])eak in print,' for in print I found it. 
Wliy muse you, air? 't is diimer-time. 

Val. I have din'd. 

Speed. i\y^ but hearken, sir; though the 
chameleon Ijove can feed on the air, I am one 
that am nourish'd by my victuals, and would 
fain h«ave meat. O, be not like your mistress; 
be moved, be moved.' [Kveunt. 182 

Scene II. Verona. Julia's house. 

Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro. Have patience, gentle Julia. 

Jul. I must, where is no reme<ly. 

Pro. W^hen possibly I can, I will return. 

Jul. If you turn not, you will return the 

sooner. 



* In priiU, exactly 

s Be mowd, have compauion on me. 
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Keep tbk remembnuice for thy Julia's rake. 

[Givinff Kim a ring. 

Pro, Why, then, we'll make exchange; here, 

take jou thin. [Giving her another. 

Jul. And seal the bargain with a holy 

Pro. Here ia my hand for my true con- 
Awl when that hour o'eralips me in the day 
Wherein I ligh not, Julia, for thy sake, lo 
The next ensuing hour some foul mischance 
Torment me for ray Icive'o forgetfulnees ! 
My father stays my couiiug; answer not; 
Tbx tide is now : — nay, not thy tide nt team ; 
Hut tide will stay lue longer than I Bhould. 
Julia, farewell t [Exit Julia. 

What, gone without a word? 
Ay, mi true love Bhould do: it cannot ti])eak; 
For truth hath better dueds than words to 
grace it 

EiUer Pastbiso. 
Pan. Sir Proteus, you are stay'd for. 
Pro. <io; I come, I couie. at. 

ALia! this partiiig vtrikes poor luvera dunkli. 
{Kxtunt. 

SCEKE III. The tame. A ttreef. 
Enter L.vcnck, leading a dog. 
Lajiiu-e. Nny, 't will be tliis liour ere 1 have 
(lone weeping; all the kind of the Launcca Itave 
tliiM very fault I have re<;eiv'd my proi^r- 
tidu, like the i>rodigioiU9 son, and am going 
with Sir Proteus to ttie Imperial's court I 
think tVal) my dog Ih> the soumsUnatured 
(log that lives; uiy mother weeping, my father 
wailing, my sister crying, our m.iid howling, 
our cat wringing her bands, and all our house 
in a great perplexity, yet did not this cruel- 
h<-arted cur shed one tear: he Is a xtone, a 
very pebble stone, and hits no more pity in 
him than a dog: a Jew would have wept to 
have seen our parting; why, my grandam, 
having no eyes, look you, wept herself blind 
at my parting. Nay, 1 'II show you the manner 
of it This shoe is my father: no, this left 
shoe is my father: no, no, this left shoe is my 
mother: nay, that cannot l*e so neither: yes, 
it ia KV it is BO, it hath the worseraole. [This 



shoe, with the hole in it, is my mother, and) 
this my father; a vengeance on'tl there 'tis:> 
now, sir,^ this staff is my sister, for, look you,; 
she is aa white as a lily and as small as a 
wand: this hat is Nan, our maid : I am the 
dog : no, the dog is himself, and I am tlie dog 
— Oh ! the dog is me, and I am myself ; ay, so, 
so. Now come I to my father ; " Father, your 
blessing:" now should not the shoe speak a 




word for weeping: now should I kiss my 
father; well, he weeps on. Now come I to 
my mother: O, that ^e could tipesk now like 
a woixl' woman ! Well, I kise her ; why, tliere 
't is ; here 's my mother's breath up and down. 
Now 'come I to my sister : mark the moan she 
makes. Now the dog all this while sheds not 
a tear nor speaks a word ; but see how I lay 
die dust with my teare. Si 

Eiiia' Pant H IK o. 

Pan. Launce, away, away, aboard ! thy 

master is sliipp'd and thou urt to post after 
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with oars. What's the matter? why weep'st 
thou, man? Away, aas! you'll lose the tide, 
if you tarry any longer. 40 

Laurvce, It is no matter if the tied were 
lost ; for it is the unkindest tied that ever any 
man tied. 

Paiu What's the unkindest tide? 

Launce, Why, he that's tied here, — Crab 
my dog. 

Pan. Tut, man, I mean thou 'It lose the 
flood; and, in losing the flood, lose thy voyage; 
and, in losing thy voyage, lose thy master; 
and, in losing thy master, lose thy service; 
and, in losing thy service, — Why dost thou 
8to{) my mouth ? 5i 

Launce, For fear thou shouldst lose thy 
tongue. 

Paiu Where should I lose my tongue? 

lAiunce. In thy tale. 

Pan, In my tail? 

Laun'ce. Lose the tide, and the voyage, and 
the master, and the sei^vice, and [pointing/ to 
the dof/] the tied I Why, man, if the river 
were dry, I am able to fill it with my tears ; 
if the wind were down, I could drive the boat 
with my sighs. 60 

Pan. Come, come away, man; I was sent to 
call thee. 

Launce. Sir, call me what thou dar'st 

Pan. Wilt thou go? 

Laun/ce. Well, I will ga \Exeiint. 

Scene IV. Milan. A room in the DuIc^b 

pahice. 

Enter Silvia, Valextine, Thurio, and 

Speed. 

SU. Servant I — 

Val. Mistress? 

Speed. Master, Sir Thurio frowns on you. 

Val. Ay, boy, it's for love. 

Speed. Not of you. 

Val. Of my mistress, then. 

Speed. T were good you knock'd him. [Eunt. 

SU. Servant, you are sad. 

Val. Indee<l, madam, I seem so. 

7%?*. Seem you that you are not? lo 

Val. Haply I do. 

Thu. So do coimterfeits. 

Val. So do you. 
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Thu. What seem I that I am not? 14 

Val. Wise. 

Thit, What instance of the contrary? 

Vol. YourfoUy. 

Thu. And how quote you my folly? 

Val. 1 quote* it in your jerkin. 

Thu. My jerkin is a doublet -20 

Val. Well, then, I '11 double your folly. 

Thu. How? 

Sil. What, angry. Sir Thurio! do you change 
colour ? 

Val. Give him leave, madam ; he is a kind 
of chameleon. 

Thu. That hath more mind to feed on your 
blood than live in your air. 

Vai. You have said, sir. 

Thu. Ay, sir, and done too, for this time, so 

Val. I know it well, sir; you always end 
ere you l>egin. 

SU. A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and 
quickly shot off". 

Val. 'Tis indeed, madam; we thank the 
giver. 

SU. Who ia that, servant? 

Val. Yourself, sweet lady ; for you gave the 
fire. Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your 
ladyship's looks, and spends what he borrows 
kindly in your company. jo 

Thn. Sir, if you spend word for word with 
me, I shall make your wit bankrupt 

Val. I know it well, sir ; you have an ex- 
chequer of words, and, I think, no other trea- 
sure to give your followers, for it appears, by 
their bare liveries, that they live by your bare 
woixls. 

SU. No more, gentlemen, no more: — here 
comes my father. 

Enter Duke. 

BuJre. Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard 
beset 
Sir Valentine, your father's in good health: 50 
Wliat say you to a letter from your friends 
Of much good news ? 

Val. My lord, I will be thankful 

To any happy messenger from thence. 

DvJie. Know ye Don Antonio, your coun- 
tryman ? 



1 Quote, observe, pronoanced like eoat; henoe the pim. 
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VeU. Ay,my good lord, I know the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy estimation, 
And not without ileeert ao 'Well reput«d. 

Ihit«. Hatli he not a eon? 

VcU. Ay, my good lord; a sou that well 
deserves 
The honour and regard of such a father. ea 



Bute. You know him weUt n 

Vol. I know him as myself; for fnnu our 
infancy 
We have convers'd, and spent our hours to- 
gether: 
And though myself have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the sweet benelit of tjme 
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To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection, 
Yet hath Sir Proteus, for that 'a his name, 
Made use and fair advantage of his days; 
Hia years but young, but his experience old; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgement ripe; 
And, in a word,— for far behind his worth 71 
Comes all the praises that I now befltow, — 
He JM complete in feature and in mind 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 
Dvit. Beshrew me, air, but if he make this 
good, 
He is as worthy for an empress' love 
Aa meet to be an emperor's counsellor. 
Well, sir, this gentleman is come to me, 
With commendation from great potentates; 



And here he means to spend his time awhile: 
I think 't is no unwelcome news to you. SI 

Vol. Should I have wish'd a thing, it had 
been he, 

Dvtf. Welcome him then according to hia 
worth. 
Silvia, I speak to you, and you. Sir Thurio; 
For Valentine, I need not cite him' to it: 
I 'U send him hither t« you presently. \_Exit. 

Vat. This is the gentleman I told your lady- 

Had come along with me, but that his mistress 
Did hold hia cyca lock'd in her cryatal looks. 
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SU. Belike that now she hath enfranchia'd 
them 90 

Upon Honie other pawn for fealty.* 

Val. Nay, sure, I think she holds them 

prifKjners Htill. 
SU. Nay, then he should be blind; and, 
l>eing blind, 
How could he see his way to seek out you? 
VuL AVhy, lady, Love hath twenty pair of 

eyes. 
Thu, They say tliat Love hath not an eye 

at all. 
Val. To see such lovers, Thurio, as yourself: 
Upon a homely object Love can wink. 

[Thurio retires angrily to bade of stage. 
SiL Have done, have done; here comes the 
gentleman. 

Enter Proteus. 

Val. Welcfime, dear Proteus! Mistress, I 
beseech you, 100 

CV)nfimi his wekume with some special favour. 
tSil. His worth is warrant for his welcome 
hither, 
If this l>e he you oft have wish'd to hear from. 
Vnl. Mistress, it is: sweet lady, entertain 
him 
To l)e my fellow-servant to your ladyship. 
«S'i7. TcHj low a mistress for so high a servant 
Pro. Not HO, Hweet lady: but too mean a 
servant 
To have a look of such a worthy mistress. 

Val. Ijeave off discourse of disability: — 109 
Sweet lady, entertjiin him for your servant. 
Pro. My duty will I l>oast of; nothing else. 
SU. And duty never yet did want his meed: 
Serviuit, you are welcome to a worthless mis- 
treiw. 
Pro. I '11 die on him that says so but your- 
self. 
SU. Tliat you are welcome? 
Pro. No, that you are worthless. 

Eiiter a Servant. 

Serv, Madam, my lord your father would 

H}H'i\k with you. 
SU. I wait uiK>n his pleasure. [ExU Serrant] 

Come, Sir Thurio, 



I Fealty^ prooounceil m a iriiyllable. 
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Go you with me. Once more, new servant^ 

welcome: 
I '11 leave you to confer of home affairs; 
When you have d<Hie, we look to hear from 
you. i» 

Pro. We '11 both attend upon your ladyship. 

[Exeunt SUvia and Thurio. 
Val. Now, tell me, how do all from whence 

you came? 
Pro. Your friends are well and have them 

much commended. 
Val. And how do yours? 
Pro. I left them all in health. 

Val. How does your lady? and how thrives 

your love? 
Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary 
you; 
I know you joy not in a love-diaooorse. 

Val. Ay, I^teus, but that life is alter'd now: 
I have done penance for contemning Love, 
Whose high imperious thoughts have puniahVl 
me ISO 

With bitter fasts, with penitential groans. 
With nightly tears and daily heart-sore sighs; 
For in revenge of my contempt of love. 
Love hath clias'd sleep from my enthralled 

eyes 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's 

sorrow. 
O gentle Proteus, Love 'a a mighty lord. 
And hath so humbled me, as I confess 
There is no woe to* his correction. 
Nor to his service no such joy on earth. 
Now, no discourse, except it be of love; 14a 
Now can I break my fast, dine, sup and sleep^ 
Upon the very naked name of love. 
Pro. Enough; I i-eatl your fortune in your 
eye. 
Was this the idol that you worship so? 

VaL Even she; and is she not a heavenly 

saint? 
Pro. No; but she is an earthly paragon. 
Val. Call her divine. 

Pro. I will not flatter her. 

Val. O, flatter me; for love delights in 

praisea 
Pro. When I was sick, you gave me bitter 
pills, 

s T9, compftred to. 
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And I must minister the like to you. 150 

Val. Then speak the truth of her; if not 
divine, 
Yet let her be a principality, 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Pro. Except my mistress. 

Val, Sweet, except not any; 

Except thou wilt except against my love. 

J*ro. Have I not reason to prefer mine own? 

Vaf. And I will help thee to prefer her too: 
She shall be dignified with this high honour — 
To bear my ]ad3r'8 train, lest the ba^e earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss, 
And, of so gi'eat a favour growing proud, ici 
Disdain to root the summer-sw^clling flower. 
And make rough winter everhistingly. 

J'ro. Why, Valentine, what braggardism 's 
this? 

Val. Pardon me, Proteus : all I can is no- 
thing 
To her whose worth makes other worthies 

nothing; 
She is alone. 

Pro. Tlien let her alone. 

Val. Not for the world : why, man, she is 
mine own, 
And I as rich in ha\dng such a jewel 
As twenty se^is, if all their sand were pearl. 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Forgive me that I do not dream on thee, 172 
Because thou see'st me dote upon my love. 
My foolish rival, that her father likes 
Only for his possessions are so huge. 
Is gone with her along; and I must after, 
For love, thou know'st, is full of jealousy. 

Pro. But she loves you ? 

Val. Ay, and we are betroth'd : nay, more, 
our marriage-hour, 17J» 

With all the cunning manner of our flight, 
Determin'd of; how I must climb her window. 
The ladder made of cords, and all the means 
Plotted and 'greed on for my happiness. 
Oooil Proteus, go with me to my chamber. 
In these affairs to aid me with thy counsel 

Pro. Gk) on before; I shall inquire you 
forth: 
I must unto the road,^ to disembark 
Some necessaries that I needs must use, 

> lioad, harlK>ur. 



And then 1 41 i)resently attend on you. 

Val. Will you make haste? 190 

Pro. I wilL [Ejeit ValetUine. 

Even as one heat another heat expels. 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 
Is it mine eye, or Valentino's praise. 
Her true perfection, or my false transgression, 
That makes me reasonless to reason thus? 
She is fair; and so is Julia that I love — 
That I did love, for now my love is thaVd; 
Which, like a waxen image 'gainst a fire, soi 
Bears no impression of the thing it wa& 
Methinks my zeal to Valentine is cold. 
And that I love him not as I was wont 
O, but I love his lady too-too much. 
And that 's the reason I love him so little. 
How shall I dote on her with more advice,* 
That thus without advice begin to love her I 
T is but her picture I have yet beheld. 
And that hath dazzled^ my reason's hght; 210 
But when I l(K>k on her perfections. 
There is no reason but I shall be blind. 
If I can check my emng love, I will; 
If not, to comi)ass her I '11 use my skill [Exit. 

ScBNE V. The tame. A street. 

Enter Speed and Launce severally. 

S/yeed. Lfiunce I by mine honesty, welcome 
to Milan ! 

Launce. Forswear not thyself, sweet youth, 
for I am not welcome. I reckon thia always, 
that a man is never undone till he be hang'd, 
nor never welcome to a place till some certain 
shot be i)aid, and the hostess say "Welcome !" 

Speed. Come on, you mailcap, I'll to the 
alehouse with you presently; where, for one 
shot of five pence, thou shalt have fiv^ thou- 
sand welcomes. But^ sin-ah, how did thy 
master part witli Madam Julia ? 12 

Jxiunne. Many, after they clos'd in earnest, 
they {>arted very fairly in jest 

Speed. But shall she marry him? 

Launce. No. 

Speed. How then? shall he marry her? 

* ITtCA more advice, on further knowledge. 
3 Dazzled, anciently writt«'n dazeted, pronounced m tri- 
pliable. 
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Lautice. No, neither. 

Speed. Whst, «re they broken? \-> 

Lannce. No, they are both aa whole as a fish. 

\^S}ieed. Why, theu, how Htands the matter 

J with themi 

\ Launce. Marry, thua; when it stands well 

'with him, it gtanda well with her. 




I Sfieed. What an aas art tbou! I understand 

J thee not. 

' LaaiKf. What a block art thou, that tbou 

' canst not '. My ntaff understands me. 

' Speed. What thou sa/atT w 

I LauHce. Ay, and what I do too: liwk thee, 

[ I 'II but lean, and iny staff understands me. 

{ Spreil. It stands under thee, indeed. 

5 Lauiire. Whv, stand-under and under-stnnd 

i is all one. j 

Spreil. But tell me true, will 't be a matcht 
143 



Jjoaace. Ask my dog: if he say ay, it will; 
if he say, no, it will; if he shake bis tail and 
say nothing, it witL 

Speed. The conclusion is then that it wilL 

LaUTiee. Thou ahalt never get such a secret 
from me but by a parable.' ti 

Speed. Tia well that I get it so. But, 
Launce, how say'at thou, that my maater ii 
become a notable lover? 

Lavni-e. I never knew him otherwise. 

Speed. Than how ? 

La w An trfble lubber, as thou reporteat 



obe 



ed 



hou whoreson aaa, thou mis- 
WTiy fool, I meant not thee; I 



hee, my master ii 



become a 



y .V Ti I tell thee, I care not thou^ 
h b m h mself in love.] If thou wilt, got 
w h m h alehouse; if not, thou art an 

U b w J w and not worth the name t£ * 
Inst an 

Vh » 

jQ BeCii UK thou hast not so much 

h hee as to go to the ale with a 

li IS n W thou go? 

'ypeed A th service. [£cn»if. 



ScE. E M T 



n the IhMt 



Enifr Proteus. 



I'm. To leave my Julia, shall I be forewom; 
To love fair Sili-ia, shall I be forsworn; 
Tu wrong my friend, I shall be much for- 

And ev'n that power, which gave me first my 

Provokes me to this threefold perjury; 

Love bade me swear, and Love bids me for- 

O sweet-suggesting* Love, if thou liast ainn'd,* 
Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it I 
At first I did adore a twinkling star, 
But now I worship a celestial sun. 10 

1 Bt " parablr. IniUncI]}'. 

• Svtrl-itigyisling. iwecUy temptlDt 

• Ainn'd. InlluenKi] ma to (In. 
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eedf ul vows may heedfully be broken, 

e wants wit that wants resolved will 

*n his wit to exchange the bad for better. 

ij unreverent tongue ! to call her bad, 

; sovereignty so oft thou hast preferred 

;wenty thousand soul-confimiing oaths. 

ot leave to love, and yet I do; 

ere I leave to love where I should love. ] 

[ lose, and Valentine I lose : 

)ep them, I needs must lose myself ; so 

ae them, thus find I by their loss 

sdentine, myself, for Julia, Silvia. 

yself am dearer than a friend, 

ve is still most precious in itself ; 

Jilvia — witness Heaven, that made her 

iri— 

Julia but a swarthy Ethio])e. 

forget that Julia is alive, 

aVring that my love to her lb dead ; 

^alentine I '11 hold an enemy, 

g at Silvia aa a sweeter friend. so 

ot now prove constant to myself, 

ut some treachery ua'd to Valentine. 

ight he meaueth with a corded la<lder 

ah celestial Silvia's chamber- window, 

• in counsel his comi)etitor:* 

resently I '11 give her father notice 

ir disguising and pretended* flight; 

ill enrag'd, will banish Valentine ; 

lurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter; 

alentine being gone, I '11 quickly cross, 

ne sly trick, blunt Thurio's dull pro- 

eding. 

lend me wings to make my purpose 

rift, 

u hast lent me wit to plot this dnft ! 4S 

[Knt, 

»NE VII. Verona. Jtifia^s /touse. 

Enter Jolia and Lucetta. 

Counsel, Lucetta ; gentle girl, assist me; 
Vn in kind love, I do ccSnjure thee, 
rt the t!ible wherein all my thoughts 
sibly chariicter'd and engrav'd, 
on me; and tell me some good mean, 
with my honour, I may undertake 
ney to my loving Proteus 

tetUor, coufedente. > Pretended, proposed. | 



Luc, Alas, the way is wearisome and long! 

Jul, A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps ; lo 
Much less shall she that hath Love's wings to 

fly, 

And when the flight is made to one so dear. 
Of such divine perfection, as Sir Proteus. 
Luc, Better forbear till Proteus make re- 
turn. 
JiU, O, know'st thou not his looks are my 
soul's food? 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in. 
By longing for that food so long a time. 
Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow 
As seek to quench the fire of love with 
words. ao 

Luc. 1 do not seek to quench your love's 
hot fire, 
But qualify the fire's^ extreme rage. 
Lest it should bum above the bounds of 
reason. 
Jul, The more thou damm'st it u]), the 
more it bums. 
Tlie current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou knoVst, being stopp'd, impatiently doth 

rage; 
But when his fair course is not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with th' enamelFd 

stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage, so 

And so by many winding nooks he strays 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course: 
I 'U be as patient as a gentle stream. 
And make a pastime of each weary step. 
Till the last step have brought me to my love; 
And there I '11 rest, as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 
Lite. But in what habit will you go along? 
Jul, Not like a woman; for I would pre- 
vent 40 
The loose encounters of lascivious men : 
Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds 
As may beseem some well-reputed }>age. 
Ltic, Why, then, your ladyship must cut 
your hair. 



* Fir9% a dlMylUble here. 
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Jul. No, girl; I'll knit it up in silken 
fftringH 45 

With twt^nty orld-conceited true-k>Te knots. 
To Ije fantastic may become a youth 
(Jf great4;r time than I Hhall show to be. 
[ Lru*. What fashion, madam, shall I make 

your lireeches? 
Jul. That lits as well as— ''Tell me, good 
my lord, 50 

What compass will you wear your farthingale ? " 
Why ev'n what fashion thou best lik'st, Lu- 
cetta. 
Luc. Yon must needs have them with a 
/ codpiece, m;idam. 

I Jid. Out, out, Lucetta! that will be ill- 
f favoiir'd. 

J Luc. A round hose, madam, now's not 
\ worth a pin, 

J Unl^HH you have a codpiece to stick pins on. 
^ Jul. Lucetta, as thou lov'st me, let me 
{ have 

<Wlmt thou thiiik'st meet and is most nuui- 
5 nerly. ] 
Hut ti'll me, wench, how will the world repute 

me 
For undertaking so unstaid a journey? eo 
I fear me, it will make me scandalized. 
L^Lc. If you think so, then stay at home 

and go not 
Jul. Nay, that I will not 
Liu\ Tlien never dream on infamy, but ga 



If Proteus like your journey when yoa come, 
No matter who's displeas'd when yoa are 

gone: 
I fear me, he will scarce be pleard withaL 

Jul, That is the least, Lucetta, of my feir: 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears. 
And instances of infinite^ of love, to 

Warrant me welcome to my Proteus^ 

Luc. All these are servants to deceitful men. 

Jul. Base men, that use them to so base 
effect: 
But ti-uer stars did govern Proteus' birth; 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 
UiH love sincere, his thoughts immaculate; 
Uis tears pure messengers sent from his heart, 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from 
earth. 

Luc. Pray heaven he prove so, when you 
come to him ! 

Jul. Now, as thou lov'st me, do him not 
that wrong so 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth: 
Only deserve my love by loving him ; 
And presently go with me to my chamber. 
To take a note of what I stand in need of. 
To furnish me upon my longing journey. 
All that is mine I leave at thy dispose. 
My goods, my lands, my reputation; 
Only, in lieu thereof, dispatch me hence. 
Come, answer not, but to it presently ! 
I am impatient of my tarriance. [ExewU, M 



ACT III. 



ScRNR I. Milan. An ante-room in the 
IMtle^s jxilace. 

Enter DuKK, Tiiurio, and Proteus. 

Dulrt^ Sir Tliurio, give us leiive, I pray, 
awhile ; 
Wc have some secrets to confer al>out 

[Exit Thurio. 
Now, tell me, l^roteus, what's your will with 
me ? 
Pro. My gracious lord, that which I would 
dist*(»vt>r 
Tlie law of friendship bids me to conceal ; 
But when I call to mind your gracious favours 
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Done to me, undeserving as I am, 

My duty j)rick8 me on to utter that 

Wbich else no worldly good should draw f ix)m 

me. 
Know, worthy prince, Sir Valentine, my 

friend, lo 

This night intends to steal away your daughter: 
Myself am one made privy to the plot. 
I know you have determin'd to bestow her 
On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter bates; 
And should she thus be stol'n away from you, 
It would be much vexation to yoiu* age. 

1 I^/^nUe, infinity. 
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Thus, for my du^a take, I r&ther choae 
To cnMB my friend in hia intended drift 
Than J by concealing it, heap on jour head 
A pack of sorrows which would ptem you 
down, so 

Being unpreTented, to your timeless grave. 

DuJtv. Proteua, I tiiank thee for thine 
honest care; 
Which to requite, command me while I live. 
This love of theirs mjgetf liAve often seen, 
Haply when they have judg'd me faat aaleep ; 
And oftentimea have purpos'd to forbid 
Sir Valentine her company and my court: 
But fearing lest my jealous aim' might err. 
And so unworthily di^race the man, — 
A rashness that I ever yet have ahunn'd, — so 
I gave him gentle looksi thereby to find 
That which thyself hast now diacloe'd to me. 
A nd, that thou mayst perceive my fear of this, 
Knowing that tender youth is soon auggeated,' 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 
The key whereof myself have ever kept ; 
And thence rfie cannot be convey'd away. 

Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devis'd 

How he her chamber- window will ascend, 
And with a corded ladder fetfh her down ; w 
For which the youthful lover now ia gone. 
And thia way comes he with it presently ; 
Where, if it please you, you may intercept him. 
But, good my lord, do it so cuimingly 
That my discovery be not aimed* at ; 
For love of you, not hate unto my friend. 
Hath made me publisher of this pretence. 
i>ibtv. Upon mine honour, he shall never 

That I had any light from thee of this. 

Prv. Adieu, my lord ; Sir Valentine is 
coming. [Exit, h 

Enter Valbhtike. 
Dale. Sir Valentine, whither away so fasti 
Vai, Please it your grace, there is a mes- 
senger 
That stays to bear my letters to my friends, 
Asd I am going to deliver them. 
Ihiie. Be they of much imperii 
Vai. The tenour of them doth but signify 



tempted. 



iuud, ffueuei). 



My health, and happy being at your court, a 
Dule. Nay then, no matter; stay with mi 

I am to break with thee of some affairs 




That t«uch me near, wherein thou must be 

T is not unknown to thee that I have sought 
To match my friend Sir Thurio to my daughter. 
Val. I know it well, my lord ; and, sure, 

the match 
Were rich and honourable; besides, the gentle- 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth and qualitiea 
Beseeming such a wife as your fair daughter: 
Cannot your grace wiu her to fancy him! 
Daie. No, trust me ; she is peevish, suUen, 

froward. 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty; 
Neither regarding that she is my child, n 
Nor fearing me as if I were her father; 
And, may I oay to thee, this pride of hers. 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her; 
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And, where* I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherished by her child-like 

duty, 
I now am full resolved to take a wife, 
And turn her out to who will take her in : 
Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower ; 
For me and my possessions she esteems not. 
Val. What would your grace have me to 

do in this? so 

Dul-e, There is a lady in Milano here 
Whom I affect ; but she is nice and coy 
And nought esteems my aged eloquence : 
Now therefore would I have thee to my tutor — 
For long agone I have forgot to court ; 
Besides, the fashion of the time is chang'd — 
How, and which way, I may bestow myself. 
To be regarded in her sun-bright eye. 

Val. Win her with gifts, if she respect not 

words: 
Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 90 
More than quick words, do move a woman's 

mind. 
Dui'e. But she did scorn a present that I 

sent her. 
Val, A woman sometimes scorns what 

best contents her. 
Send her another ; never give her o'er ; 
For scorn at first makes after-love the more. 
If she do frown, 't is not in hate of you. 
But rather to beget more love in you : 
If she do chide, 't is not to have you gone ; 
For why,2 the fools are mad, if left alone. 
Take no repulse, whatever she doth say ; lOO 
For "get you gone," she doth not mean 

" away I " 
Flatter and praise, commend, extol their 

graces; 
Tliough ne'er so black, say they have angels' 

faces. 
That man that liath a tongue, I say, is no man. 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 
Diile. But she I mean is promis'd by her 

friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth; 
And kept severely from resort of men, 
Tliat no man hath access by day to lier. 

Val. Why, then, I would resort to her by 

night. 110 



* Where, wheren«. 



2 Far why, because. 



Duke. Ay, but the doors be lock'd, and k^ jb 
kept safe, xii 

That no man hath recourse to her by nights 
Vcd. What lets' but one may enter at h^r 

window? 
Duke. Her chamber is aloft, far from the 
ground, 
And built so shelving, that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 

Vol. Why then, a ladder, quaintly made of 
cords, 
To cast up, with a pair of anchoring hooks, 
Would serve to scale another Hero's tower, 
So bold Leander would adventure it 120 

Duke. Now, as thou art a gentleman of 
blood, 
Advise me where I may have such a ladder. 
Val. When woul& you use it? pray, sir, tell 

me that. 
Duke. This very night; for Love is like a 
child. 
That longs for every thing that he can come 
by. 
Val. By seven o'clock I '11 get you such a 

ladder. 
Duke. But, hark thee; I will go to her alone: 
How shall I best convey the ladder thither? 
Val. It will be light, my lord, that you may 
bear it 
Under a cloak that is of any length. 190 

Duke. A cloak as long as thine will serve 

the turn? 
Val. Ay, my good lord. 
Duke. Then let me see thy cloak: 

I '11 get me one of such another length. 

Val. Why, any cloak will serve the turn, 

my lord. 
Duke. How shall I fashion me to wear a 
cloak ? — 
I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me. — 
What letter is this same? What's here? "To 

SUvia!" 
And here an engine fit for my proceeding. 
I '11 be so bold to break the seal for once. 

[Rea^U, 

" My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly, 140 
And slaves thoy are to me that send them flying: 
0, could their master come and go as lightly. 



« LeU, hlndern. 
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d tboughte in thy pure boKim rest tbetn; 
I, their king', that hitfaer them imptlrtune, 
tlie grace that with such ^roce hath blen'd 

• mTteK do want my aenanW fortune: 

lyeelf , for they ore seat by me, 

J ifaould harbour where their lord would 



What's h«re1 IM 

"SilTia, thi* night I will enbanohiie thee." 
TU so; and here 's ihe ladder for the purpoee. 
Why, Phaetiiau,— for thou art Merofir' son,— 
Wilt thou aspire to guide the heaveoly car, 
And with thj daring folly bum the world! 
Wilt thou reach stars, because they shiae on 
theet 




! intruder! overweening slave! 
thy fawning smiles on equal mates; 
ilk my patience, more thaji thy desert, 
lege for thy departure hence: in 

me for this more than for all the fa- 
all too much, I have bestowed on thee, 
bou linger in my territories 
than Hwiftest expedition 
'e thee time to leave our royal court, 
ren ! my wrath shall far exceed the 

lOre my daughter or thyself. 

1 1 I will not hear thy vain excuse; 



But, as thou lov'st thy life, make speed from 
hence. [Exit. 

Vol. And why not death rather than living 
torment? 1» 

To die is to be banish'd from myself ; 
And Silvia is myself; banish'd from her 
Is self from self : a deadly banishment! 
What light is light, if Silvia be not seen ! 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not hyl 
Unless it be to think that she is by. 
And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night. 
There is no music in the nightingale; 
t'niess I look on Silvia in the day, iso 
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There is no day for me to look upon; isi 

She is my essence, and I leave ^ to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Fostered, illumin'd, cherish'd, kept alive. 
I fly not death, to fly' his deadly doom: 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death: 
But, fly I hence, I fly away from life. 

Enter Proteus and Launce. 

Pro. Eun, boy, run, run, and seek him out 

Laurvce, Soho, soho! 

Pro, What see'st thou? IPO 

Lau7ice. Him we go to find: there's not a 
hair on 's head but 't is a Valentine. 

Pro, t Valentine? 

Val No. 

Pro. Who then? his spirit? 

Val, Neither. 

Pro, What then? 

Vol, Nothing. 

Launce, Can nothing speak? Master, shall 
I strike? 

Pro. Who wouldst thou strike? 200 

Launce, Nothing. 

Pro. Villain, forbear. 

Launce. Why, sir, I'll strike nothing I 
pray you, — 

Pro. Sirrah, I say, forbear. ] Friend Valen- 
tine, a word. 

Vol. My ears are stopt, and cannot hear good 
news, 
So much of bad already hath possessed them. 

Pro. Then in dumb silence will I bury 
mine. 
For they are harsh, untuneable, and bad. 

Val. Is Silvia dead ? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 210 

Val. No Valentine, indeed, for sacred Sil- 
via! — 
Hath she forsworn me? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 

Val. No Valentine, if Silvia have forsworn 
me! — 
What is your news? 

Launce. Sir, there is a proclamation that you 
are vanished. 

Pro. That thou art banished — O, that 's the 
news! — 



1 LeaM, oeaie. 



« Tofiy, i.e. by flying. 



From hence, from SUvia, and from me thy 
friend. 
VaL O, I have fed upon this woe already, 
And now excess of it will make me surfeit 220 
Doth Silvia know that I am banished? 
Pro. Ay, ay ; and she hath offered to the 
doom — 
Which, unreversed, stands in effectual force— 
A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears: 
Those at her father's churlish feet she ten- 
dered; 
With them, upon her knees, her humble self; 
Wringing her hands, whose whiteness so be- 
came them 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe: 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 
Sad sighs, deep groans, nor silver -shedding 
tears, sao 

Could penetrate her uncompassionate sire; 
But Valentine, if he be ta'en, must die. 
Besides, her intercession chaf d him so. 
When she for thy repeal was suppliant, 
That to close prison he commanded her, 
With many bitter threats of biding there. 
Val. No more; unless the next word that 
thou speak'st 
Have some malignant power upon my life: 
If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine ear. 
As ending anthem of my endless dolour. 240 
Pro. Cease to lament for that thou canst not 
help. 
And study help for Uiat which thou lament'st 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
Here if thou stay, thou canst not see thy 

love ; 
Besides, thy staying will abridge thy life. 
Hope is a lover's staff; walk hence with that. 
And manage it against despairing thoughta 
Thy letters may be here, though thou art 

hence; 
Which, being writ to me, shall be delivered 
Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love. 250 
The time now serves not to expostulate: 
Come, I 'U convey thee through the city-gate; 
And, ere I part with thee, confer at large 
Of all that may concern thy love-affairs. 
As thou loVst Silvia, though not for thyself. 
Regard thy danger, and along ^ with me I 



3 Along, ie. come along. 
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VaL I pray thee, Launce, an if thou seest 
my boy, 
Bid him make haste and meet me at the North- 
gate. 
Pro, Go, sirrah, find him out Come, Valen- 
tine. 259 
VaL O my dear Silvia! Hapless Valentine! 
[Exeunt Valentine and Proteus, 
Launce, I am but a fool, look you; and yet 
I have the wit to think my master is a kind 
of a knave: but that 's all one, if he be but one 
knave. He lives not now that knows me to 
l>e in love; yet I am in love; but a team of 
horse shall not pluck that from me; nor who 
'tis I love; and yet 'tis a woman; but what 
woman, I will not tell myself; and yet 'tis a 
milkmaid; yet 'tis not a maid, for she hath 
had gossips; yet 'tis a maid, for she is her mas- 
ter's maid, and serves for wages. She hath 
more qualities than a water-spaniel; which is 
much in a bare Christian. [PiMing out a 
^f*/per] Here is the cate-log ^ of her conditions.* 

** Imprimis: She can fetch and cany." 

Why, a horse can do no more: nay, a horse 
cannot fetch, but only carry; therefore is she 
better than a jade. 

'* Item: She can milk: " 

look you, a sweet virtue in a maid with clean 
hands. 

Enter Speed. 

Speed, How now, Signior Launce! what news 
with your mastership? 280 

Jjauiice. With my master's ship? why, it is 
at sea. 

Speed. Well, your old vice still; mistake the 
word. What news, then, in your paper? 

Launce, The black'st news that ever thou 
heard'st. 

Speed, Why, man, how black? 

Launce. Why, as black as ink. 

Speed. Let me read them. 

Launce, Fie on thee, jolt-head! thou canst 
not read. 890 

Speed, Thou liest; I can. 

Launce, I will try thee. Tell me this: who 
l>egot thee? 

1 CaU'lofft catalogue. > ConditUmSt qualitlea 



Speed, Many, the son of my grandfather. 

Launce. O illiterate loiterer! it was the son 
of thy grandmother: this proves that thou 
canst not read. 

Speed, Come, fool, come; try me in thy 
paper. 

Launce, There; and Saint Nicholas be thy 
speed! aoi 

Speed, [Reads] " Imprimis: She can milk." 

Launce, Ay, that she can. 

Speed, " Item: She hrews good ale.*' 

Launce, And thereof comes the proverb: 
" Blessing of your heart, you brew good ale." 

Speed, * * Item : She can sew. " 

Launce. That 's as much as to say. Can she 
so? 

Speed, " Item: She can knit" 810 

Launce. What need a man care for a stock 
with a wench, when she can knit him a stock? 

Speed, " Item: She can wash and scour." 

Launce, A special virtue; for then she need 
not be wash'd and scour'd. 

Speed. " Item: She can spin." 

Launce. Then may I set the world on wheels, 
when she can spin for her living. si9 

[ Speed. * * Item : She hath many nameless virtues. " J 

Launce. That 's as much as to say, bastard 
virtues; that, indeed, know not their fathers, 
and therefore have no names. 

Speed. •* Hero foUow her vices." 

Launce, Close at the heels of her virtues. 

Speed, "Item: She is not to be kissed fasting, ^ 
in respect of her breath." > 

Launce, Well, that fault may be mended; 
with a breakfast Read on. jl 

Speed " Item: She hath a sweet mouth." 880 ') 

Launce, That makes amends for^her sour 

breath. 3 

Speed, ** Item: She doth talk in her deep." 
Launce, It's no matter for that, so she 
sleep not in her talk. 

Speed, ** Item: She is slow in words." 
Launce, O villain, that set this down among 
her vices! To be slow in words is a woman's 
only virtue: I pray thee, out with't, and place 
it for her chief virtue. 840 

Speed [ " Item : She is proud." > 

Launce, Out with that too; it was Eve's 
legacy, and cannot be ta'en from her. 
Speed, ** Item : She hath no teeth." 
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^ Launce, I care not for that neither, because 
) I love crusts. 

Speed. * * Item : She is curst " * 

Launce. Well, the best is, she hath no teeth 

'to bite.] 350 

Speed, " Item : She will often praise her liquor." 

Launce. If her liquor be good, she shall : if 

she will not, I will ; for good things should be 

praised. 

[ Speed. " Item : She is too liberal."' 
Launce. Of her tongue she cannot, for that's 
^writ down she is slow of; of her purse she 
^ shall not, for that I'll keep shut: now, of 
^another thing she may, and that cannot I 
f help. Well, proceed. siX) 

'^ Speed. " Item : She hath more hair than wit, and 
^ more faults than hairs, and more wealth than faults." 
j; Launce. Stop there ; I '11 have her : she was 
iJmine, and not mine, twice or thrice in that 
jl last article. Rehearse that once more. 
\ Speed. " Item : She hath more hair than wit,"— 
] Launce. More hair than wit? It may be; 
i I '11 prove it. The cover of the salt hides the 
^salt, and therefore it is more than the salt; 
^the hair that covers the wit is more than the 
^wit, for the greater hides the less. What's 
^next? 

Speed. " And more faults than hairs,"— 
' Launce, That's monstrous: O, that that 
' were out ! 

\ Speed. *' And more wealth than faults." 
/ Launce. Why, that word makes the faults 
' gracioua ] Well, I '11 have her : and if it be 
a match, as nothing is impossible, — 

Speed. What then? .3so 

Launce. Why, then will I tell thee — that thy 
master stays for thee at the North-gate. 

Speed. For me ? 

Launce. For thee! ay, who art thou? he 
liath stayd for a better man than thee. 

Speed. And must I go to him? 

Launce. Thou must run to him, for thou 
hast stayd so long, that going will scarce serve 
the tuni. 

Speed. Why didst not tell me sooner? pox 
of your love-letters ! [Exit. 89i 

Launce. Now will he be swing'd' for read- 



1 Curat, shrewish. 
» SvDuuj'd, whipped. 



s Liberal, wanton. 



ing my letter ; an unmannerly slave, that will 
thrust himself into secrets ! I 'U after, to re- 
joice in the bojr's correction. [Exit. 

Scene II. The same. A room in the IhMt 

palace. 

Enter Duke and Thurig. 

Duke. Sir Thurio, fear not but that she will 
love you. 
Now Valentine is banish'd from her sight 
Thu. Since his exfle she hath despis'd me 
most. 
Forsworn my company, and rail'd at me. 
That I am desperate of obtaining her. 

Dulre. This weak impress of love is as a 
figure 
Trenched* in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose his form. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthless Valentine shall be forgot lo 

Enter Proteus. 

How now, Sir Proteus I Is your countryman, 
Acconiing to our proclamation, gone ? 
Pro. Grone, my good lord. 
Ihd-e. My daughter takes his going griev- 
ously. 
Pro. A little time, my lord, will kill that 

grief. 
Jhd'e. So I believe; but Thurio thinks 
not so. 
Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee — 
For thou hast shown some sign of good desert — 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 
Pro. Longer than I prove loyal to your 
grace » 

Let me not live to look upon your grace. 
Dul-e. Thou know'st how willingly I would 
effect 
The match between Sir Thurio and my 
daughter. 
Pro. I do, my lord. 

Jhde. Also, I think, thou art not ignorant 
How she opposes her against my will 
Pro. She did, my lord, when Valentine was 

here. 
Ihde. Ay, and perversely she pers^vers so. 

* Trenched, canred. 
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What might we do to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love Sir Thurio? so 

Pro. The beat way is to slander Valentine 
With falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent; 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 

Duke, Ay, but she 'U think that it is spoke 
in hate. 

Pro. Ay, if his enemy deliver it: 
Therefore it must with circumstance be spoken 
By one whom she esteemeth as his friend. 

Duke. Then j6\x must undertake to slander 
him. 

Pro. And that, my lord, I shall be loath 
to do: 
'T is an ill office for a gentleman, 40 

Especially against his very^ friend. 

Duke. Where your good word cannot ad- 
vantage him. 
Your slander never can endamage him ; 
Therefore the office is indifferent. 
Being entreated to it by your friend. 

Pro. You have prevail'd, my lord : if I can 
do it 
By aught that I can speak in his dispraise. 
She shall not long continue love to him. 
But say this weed her love from Valentine, 
It follows not that she will love Sir Thurio. 60 

Thu. Therefore, as you unwind her love 
from him, 
Lest it should ravel and be good to none. 
You must provide to bottom it on me; 
Which must be done by praising me as much 
As you in worth dispraise Sir Valentine. 

Duke. And, Proteus, we dare trust you in 
this kind, 
Because we know, on Valentine's report, 
You are already Love's firm votary, 
And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 
Upon this warrant shall you have access eo 
Where you with Silvia may confer at large ; 
Fur she is himpish, heavy, melancholy. 
And, for your friend's sake, will be glad of 

you; 
Where you may temper her, by your persua- 
sion. 



» Very^ true. 



To hate young Valentine and love my friend. 
Pro. As much as I can do, I will effect: 66 
But you. Sir Thurio, are not sharp enough; 
You must lay lime' to tangle her desires 
By wailful sonnets, whose composed rhymes 
Should be fuU-fraught with serviceable vows. 
Duke. Ay, n 

Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy. 

Pro. Say that upon the altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your 

heart: 
Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moist it again; and frame some feeling line 
That may discover such integrity: 
For Orpheus' lute was strung with poets' 

sinews. 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and 

stones. 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans so 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. 
After your dire-lamenting elegies. 
Visit by night your lady's chamber-window 
With some sweet concert; to their instru- 
ments 
Tune a deploring dump:^ the night's dead 

silence 
Will well become such sweet -complaining 

grievance. 
This, or else nothing, will inherit^ her. 
Duke. This discipline shows thou hast been 

in love. 
Thu. And thy advice this night I '11 put in 
practice. 
Therefore, sweet Proteus, my direction-giver. 
Let us into the city presently 9i 

To sort^ some gentlemen well skill'd in music. 
I have a sonnet that will serve the turn 
To give the onset to thy good advice. 
Duke. About it, gentlemen ! 
Pro. We '11 wait upon your grace till after 
supper. 
And afterward determine our proceedings. 
Duke. Even now about it ! I will pardon 
you. [Exeunt. 98 



> Lime, binMim«. 
* Inherit, win. 



* Dump, slow, roel*nchoIy tune. 

* Sort, select, chooie out. 
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ACT IV. 
3cEitB 1. A farett hetKten Milan and Jfaatua. 
Enter certain Outlavt. 
Firii Out Fellows, stand faaL I see 



See Out If there be tell, ahnuk not but 
down witli em 



Enter Valbhtinb and Sfkbd. 
Tkird Out. Stand, sir, and throw ua that 
you have about ye: 
If not, we 'It make you sit and rifle you. 
kpeed Sir, sir, we are undone; theM are 
the villaina i 

That all the tr&vellers do fear so much. 




VaL My friends, — 

Firit Out. That's not so, ail-: 



Sec. Out. Peace I we'll hear him. 
Third Out. Ay, by my beard, will we, for 
he 's a proper' man. lo 

Val Then know that I have little wealth 

A man I am crosa'd with adversity; 
My richea are these poor liabilinients. 



Of which if you should here diafumish me. 
You take the sum and eubetance that I have. 

Sec. Out. Whither travel youl 

Vol. To Verona. 

Pint Out. Whence came you? 

Val. From Milan. \t 

Third Out. Have you long Bojoum'd there? 

Val. SomesixteenmonthB,andlongermight 
have staid. 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 

Firit Old. Wbat, were you banish'd theacet 

Vat. I was. 
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Sec. Ota. For what offence? 25 

Vol. For that which now torments me to 
rehearse: 
I kiird a man, whose death I mnch repent ; 
But yet I slew him manfully in fight, 
Without false vantage or base treachery. 

First Out. Why, ne'er repent it, if it were 
done so. so 

But were you banish'd for so small a fault? 

Vol. I was, and held me glad of such a doom. 

Sec, Out. Have you the tongues?^ 

Val. My youthful travel therein made me 
happy, 
Or else I often had been miserable. 

Third Out. By the bare scalp of Robin 
Hood's fat friar, 
This fellow were a king for our wild faction I 

First Out. We '11 have him. Sirs, a word. 

Speed. Master, be one of them; it's an hon- 
ourable kind of thievery. 40 

Vcd. Peace, villain ! 

Sec. Out. Tell us this: have you anything to 
take to? 

Vcd. Nothing but my fortune. 

Hdrd Out. Know, then, that some of us are 
gentlemen. 
Such as the fury of ungovem'd youth 
Thrust from the company of awful men:^ 
Myself was from Verona banishe<l 
For practising to steal away a lady. 
An heir, and niece^ allied unto the duke. 

Sec. Out. And I from Mantua, for a gentle- 
man, 50 
Who, in my mood,* I stabb'd unto the heart 

First Out. And I for such like petty crimes 
as these. 
But to the purpose — for we cite our faults. 
That they may hold excus'd our lawless lives; 
And partly, seing you are beautified 
With goodly shape, and by your own report 
A linguist, and a man of such perfection 
As we do in our quality much want — 

Sec. Out. Indeed, because you are a banish'd 
man. 
Therefore, above the rest, we parley to you : 
Are you content to be our general? 6i 

To make a virtue of necessity, 

1 Have you the tonffueif—Bxe yon a linguist? 

s Ateful men, men who respect the Uw. 

> Nieee, relation. « Mood, anger. 



And live, as we do, in this wilderness? 68 
Third Out. What say'st thou? wilt thou be 
of our cons6rt?^ 
Say ay, and be the captain of us all : 
We '11 do thee homage and be rul'd by thee. 
Love thee as our commander and our king. 
First Out. But if thou scorn our courtesy, 

thou diest 
Sec. OtU. Thou shalt not live to brag what 

we have offer'd. 
Val. I take your offer, and will live with 
you, 70 

Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly^ women or poor passengers. 

Third Out. No, we detest such vile base 
practices. 
Come, go with lis, we 'U bring thee to our caves. 
And show thee all the treasure we have got; 
Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy dispose. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. Milan. Outside the Duke^s palace^ 
und^r Silvia^s chamber. 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro. Already I 've been false to ValentiQe, 
And now must be unjust to Thurio. 
Under the colour of commending him, 
I have access my own love to prefer : 
But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, 
To be corrupted with my worthless gifts. 
When I protest true loyalty to her. 
She twits me with my falsehood to my friend; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows, 
She bids me think how I have been forsworn 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov'd: ii 
And notwithstanding all her sudden quijjs,^ 
The least whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love. 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her stilL 
But here comes Thurio : now must we to her 

window, 
And give some evening music to her ear. 

Enter Thurio aiui Musicians. 

Thik How now. Sir Proteus, are you crept 
before us? 



* C<nuort, company. 
' Quipt, reproaches. 



• Silly, wealc, helpless. 
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Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio: for you know that 
love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go. ao 
Thu. Ay, but I hope, sir, that you love not 

here. 
Pro, Sir, but I do; or else I would be hence. 
Tku, Who? SUvia? 

Pro, Ay, Silvia, — ^for your sake. 

Thu, I thank you for your own. — Now, gen- 
tlemen. 
Let 's tune, and to it lustily awhile. 

Entery at a distance. Host, and Julia in 
boy's clothes. 

Host. Now, my young guest, methinks 
you^re allycholly:^ I pray you, why is it? 

Jul, Marry, mine host, because I cannot be 
merry. 29 

Host, Come, we 41 have you merry: I'll 
bring you where you shall hear music and see 
the gentleman that you ask'd for. 

Jul, But shall I hear him speak? 

Host, Ay, that you shall 

Jul. That will be music. [Afusic plays. 

Host. Hark, hark ! 

Jul, Is he among these? 

Host. Ay: but, peace, let's hear 'em. 

SONO. 

Who is Silvia ? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 40 
Holy, fair and wise is she; 

The heaven ^ich grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness. 
And, being help'd, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing. 

That Silvia is excelling; 50 

She excels each mortal thing 

Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let mb garlands bring. 

Host, How now ! are you sadder than you 
were before? How do you, man? the music 
likes you not. 

Jul. You mistake; the musician likes me not 

Host, Why, my pretty youth? 

1 AUychoUy. melancholy. 
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Jul, He plays false, father. 

Host, How? out of tune on the strings? 00 

Jul, Not so; but yet so false that he grieves 
my very heart-strings. 

Host. You have a quick ear. 

Jul. Ay, I would I were deaf; it makes me 
have a slow heart 

Host. I perceive you delight not in music 

Jtd, Not a whit, when it jars so. , 

Host. Hark, what line change is in the 
music! 

Jul. Ay, that change is the spite. 

Host. You would have them always play 
but one thing? n 

Jul. I would always have one play but one 
thing. 
But, host, doth this Sir Proteus that we talk on 
Often resort unto this gentlewoman? 

Host. I tell you what Launce, his man, told 
me: he loved her out of all nick.' 

J%d. Where is Launce? 

Host. Gone to seek his dog ; which to-mor- 
row, by his master's command, he must cany 
for a present to his lady. 80 

Jul. Peace I stand aside: the company parta 

Pro. Sir Thurio, fear not you: I will so 
plead 
That you shall say my cunning drift excels. 

Thu. Where meet we? 

Pro. At Saint Gregory's welL 

Thu. Farewell 

[Exeunt Thurio and Jfuticiant. 

Silvia appears above, at her vnndow. 

Pro. Madam, good even to your ladyship. 

Sil. I thank you for your music, gentlemen. 
Who is that that spake? 

Pro. One, lady, if you knew his pure hearf 1 
truth, 
You 'd quickly learn to know him by his voioei 

Sil. Sir Proteus, as I take it M 

Pro. Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and yonr 
servant 

SU. What's your wUl? 

Pro. That I may compass' yooia 

Sil. You have your wish; my will ia even 

this, — 



> Out qf all nick, beyond all reckoning. 
* Compau, accomplish. 
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That presently you hie you home to bed. »4 
Thou subtle, per jur'd, false, disloyal man ! 
Think'st thou I am so shallow, so conceitless,^ 
To be seduced by thy flattery, 
That hast deceived so many with thy vows? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 
For me, by this pale queen of night I swear, 
I am so far from granting thy request, loi 
That I despise thee for thy wrongful suit, 
And by and by intend to chide myself 
Even for this time I spend in talking to thee. 

Pro. I grant, sweet love, that I did love a 
lady; 
But she is dead. 

Jul. [J«wf«] T were false, if I should speak it; 
For I am sure she is not buried. 

iSil. Say that she be; yet Valentine thy 
friend 
Survives; to whom, thyself art witness, lio 
I am betroth'd : and art thou not asham'd 
To wrong him with thy importiinacy? 

Pro. I likewise hear that Valentine is dead. 

Sil. And so suppose am I ; for in his grave 
Assure thyself my love is buried. 

Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the 
earth. 

Sil. Go to thy lady's grave and call hers 
thence, 
Or, at the least, in hers sepulchre thine. 

Jul. [Aside] He heard not that 

Pro. Madam, if your heart be so obdurate. 
Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love, 121 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber; 
To that I '11 speak, to that I '11 sigh and weep: 
For since the substance of your perfect self 
Is else^ devoted, I am but a shadow; 
And to your shadow will I make true love. 

Jul. [Aside] If 'twere a substance, you 
would, sure, deceive it. 
And make it but a shadow, as I am. 

Sil. I am very loath to be your idol, sir; 
But since your falsehood shall become you well 
To worship shadows and adore false shapes, isi 
Send to me in the morning, and I'll send it: 
And 80, good rest 

Pro. As wretches have o'emight 

That wait for execution in the mom. 

[Exeunt Proteus and Silvia, severally. 



1 Coneeitif$$, unintelligent. 



* El9e, elsewhere. 



Jul. Host, will you go? 134 

Host. By my halidom, I was fast asleep. 
Jul. Pray you, where lies Sir Proteus? 
Host. Marry, at my house. Trust me, I 
think 't is almost day. 
Jtd. Not so; but it hath been the longest 
night 
That e'er I watch'd, and the most heaviest 141 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. The same. 

Enter Eolahgur. 

Egl. This is tlie hour that Madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call and know her mind: 
There 's some great matter she 'd employ me in. 
Madam! 

Silvia re-appears above, at her icindow. 

SU. Who calls? 

Egl. Your servant and your friend; 

One that attends your ladyship's command. 

Sil. Sir Eglamour, a thousand times good 
morrow. 

E(jfl. As many, worthy lady, to yourself: 
According to your ladyship's impose,^ 
I am thus early come to know what service 
It is your pleasure to conmiand me in. 10 

Sil. O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman — 
Think not I flatter, for I swear I do not — 
One valiant, wise, remorseful,* well-accom- 

plish'd: 
Thou art not ignorant what dear good will 
I bear unto the banish'd Valentine, 
Nor how my father would enforce me marry 
Vain Thurio, whom my very soul abhor'd. 
Thyself hast lov'd; and I have heard thee say 
No grief did ever come so near thy heart 
As when thy lady and thy true love died, 20 
Upon whose grave thou vow'dst pure chastity. 
Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 
To !Mautua, where I hear he makes abode; 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 
I do desire thy worthy company, 
Upon whose faith and honour I repose. 
Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 
But think upon my grief, a lady's grief. 
And on the justice of my flying hence, 

s Impote, Injunction. * Remcrufxil, pitifuL 
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places. 
I do desire thee, even from a heart 
Am full of sorrows as the eea of xands. 
To bear me company and go with me: 
If not, to hide what I have said to thee, 
That I may venture to depart alone. 




^l. Madtun, I pity much your grievances;' 
Which aince I know they virtuously are plac'd, 
I give consent to go along with you, 
Recking' as little what betideth me M 

As mucli I wish all good befortuue you. 
When will you go) 

tSil. This coming evening. 

Ejl. Where sliall I meet youl 



Sil. At Friar Patrick's e^l^ 

Where I intend holy confession. 

Egl. I will not fail your ladyship, Gc:>oj 
morrow, gentle Udy. 

iSiL Oood morrow, kind Sir Eglunonr. tf 
[Exeunt ttvera/fy. 

Scene IV. The tame. { 

Enter Lauhce, icitk hit dog. 
Launee. When* a man's servuit sh&ll pUy 
the cur with him, look you, it goes bard: one 
that I bn>ught up of a puppy; one that I 
aav'd from drowning, when three or four of 
his blind brothers and sisters went to it I 
have taught him — even as one would say ]»«■ 
cisely, " thus I would teach a dog."- I was 
sent to deliver him as a present to Mistress 
Silvia from my master; and I came no sooner 
into the dining-chamber, but lie steps me to 
her trencher, and steals her capon's leg: O, tis 
a foul thing when a cur cannot keep himself 
in all companies! QI would have, as one — 
should aay, aixH that takes upon him to be - 
dog indeed, to be, hs it were, a dog at alL^H 
things. If I had not had more wit than he^^ 
to take a fault upon me that he did, I Hiin hr-^ 
verily he had been haiig'd for't; sure as ^^B 
live, he had suffer'd for 't: you shall judge. Ht=_s= 
thrusts me himself into the company of thre^^^ 
or four gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke'^^H 
table: he hod not been there^bless the mark "9. 
— a pissing while, but all the chamber BineI~^B^ 
him. "Out with the dogl" says one: "Wh*"^' 
cur is that)" says another: " Whip him out ^*/ 
says the third; "Hang him up" says the duke^ / 
I, having been acquainted with the ameU' 
before, knew it was Crab, and goes me to tlaei 
fellow that whips the dogs: " Friend," quoth' 
I, "you mean to whip thedog)" "Ay,man7,y 
do I," quoth he. "You do him the more wrong;''; 
quoth I; "'twas I did the thing you wot crf.''^ 
He makes me no more ado, but whips me out; 
of the chamber. How many masters would 
do this for his servant) Nay,3 Illbeswora,' 
I have sat in the stocks for puddings be hath 
stolen, otherwise he had been executed; I 
have stood on the pillory for geese he hath 
kill'd, otherwise lie had suffer'd for't — Thou 
think'st not of this now. [Nay, I remember 
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you served me when I took my leave 
D Silvia: did not I bid thee still mark 
lo as I do? when didst thou see me 
my leg and make water against a 
man's farthingale? didst thou ever 
[> such a trick? 3 ^ 

Enter Proteus and Julia. 
ebastian is thy name? I like thee 

1 employ thee in e/Ome service pres- 

r- 

1 what you please : I '11 do, sir, what 
1. 

hope thou wilt. [To Launce] How 
, you whoreson peasant! 
lave you been these two days loiter- 

f. Marry, sir, I carried Mistress Sil- 
og you bade me. 50 

Lnd what says she to my little jewel ? 
;. Marry, she says your dog was a 
tells you currish thanks is good 
or such a present. 
Jut she receiv'd my dog? 
8. No, indeed, did she not: here have 
t him back again. 

^That, didst thou offer her this cur 
L me ? 59 

e. Ay, sir; the other squirrel was 
om me by the hangman boys in the 
»lace: and then I offer'd her mine 
D is a dog as big as ten of yours, and 
J the gift the greater. 
Jo get thee hence, and find my dog 

n, 

return again into my sight. 

say I stay'st thou to vex me here? 

[Exit Launce, 
that still an end^ turns me to shame! 
1, I have entertained thee, 
lat I have need of such a youth, «9 
with some discretion do my business; 
QO trusting to yond foolish lout; 
fly for thy face and thy behaviour, 
f my augury deceive me not, 
good bringing up, fortune, and truth: 
e know thou, for this I entertain thee. 



1 StiU an end, commonly. 



Go presently and take this ring with thee, 
Deliver it to Madam SUvia: 
She lov'd me well delivered it to me. 
Jul, It seems you lov'd not her, to leave' her 
token. 
She is dead, belike? 
Pro, Not so; I think she Uvea so 

Jul, Alas! 

Pro, Why dost thou cry "alas?" 
Jul, I cannot choose 

But pity her. 
Pro. Wherefore shouldst thou pity her? 
Jul, Because methinks that she lov'd you 
as well 
As you do love your lady Silvia: 
She dreams on him that has foigot her love; 
You dote on her that cares not for your love. 
Tis pity love should be so contrary; 
And thinking on it makes me cry "alas!" 
Pro. Well, well, give her that ring, and 
therewithal 90 

This letter. That's her chamber. Tell my 

lady 
I claim the promise for her heavenly picture. 
Your message done, hie home unto my cham- 
ber, 
Where thou shalt find me, sad and solitary. 

[Exit, 
Jul, How many women would do such a 
message? 
Alas, poor Proteus! thou hast entertained 
A fox to be the shepherd of thy lambs. 
Alas, poor fool! why do I pity him 
That with his very heart despiseth me? 
Because he loves her, he despiseth me; lOO 
Because I love him, I must pity him. 
This ring I gave him when he parted from 

me, 
To bind him to remember my good will ; 
And now am I, unhappy messenger, 
To plead for that which I would not obtain. 
To carry that which I would have refus'd. 
To praise his faith which I would have dis- 
praised. 
I am my master's true-confirmed love; 
But cannot be true servant to my master. 
Unless I prove false traitor to myself. no 

Yet will I woo for him, but yet so coldly 



3 To leave, to part with. 
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As, heaven it knows, I would not have him 
speed. 112 

Enter Silvia, attended, 

Oentlewoman, good day ! I pray you, be my 

mean 
To bring me where to speak with Madam Sil- 
via. 
Sil. What would you with her, if that I be 

she? 
Jul. If you be she, I do entreat your pa- 
tience 
To hear me speak the message I am sent on. 
SU. From whom? 

Jul. From my master. Sir Proteus, madam. 
SU. O, he sends you for a picture. 120 

Jul. Ay, madam. 
SU. Ursula, bring my picture there. 

[The picture is brought by an attendant. 
Go give your master this: tell him from me. 
One Julia, that his changing thoughts foi^et. 
Would better fit his chamber than this shadow. 
Jul. Madam, if 't please you, to peruse this 
letter. — 

\Qiving her a tetter. 
Pardon me, madam; I have unadvis'd 
Deliver'd you a paper that I should not: 
This is the letter to your ladyship. 129 

\Giving another letter. 
Sil. I pray thee, let me look on that again. 
Jul. It may not be; good madam, pardon me. 
Sil. There, hold ! 

[Giving back the first letter. 
1 will not look upon your master's lines: 
I know they are stuflPd with protestations, 
And full of new-found oaths; which he will 

break 
As easily as I do tear his paper. 

[ Tears the second letter^ 
Jul. Madam, he sends your ladyship this 

ring. 
Sil. The more shame for him that he sends 
it me; 
For I have heard him say a thousand times 
His Julia gave it him at his departure. 140 
Though his false finger have profan'd the 

ring, 
Mine shall not do his Julia so much wrong. 
Jul. [with emotiofi] She thanks you. 
SU. What say'st thou? 
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Jul. [recovering her self-control] I thank you 
madam, that you tender her.^ 1 

Poor gentlewoman! my master wrongs h 
much. 

SU. Dost thou know her? 

Jul. Almost as well as I do know myself : 
To think upon her woes I do protest 
That I have wept a hundred several timea 1 

SU. Belike she thinks that Proteus hath for — 
sook her. 

JtU. I think she doth; and that 'a her caus^ 
of sorrow. 

SU. Is she not passing fair? 

Jul, She hath been fairer, madam, thacfe. 
she is : 
When she did think my master lov'd her well^ 
She, in my judgement, was as fair as you; 
But since she did neglect her looking-glass, 
And threw her sun-expelling mask away. 
The air hath starv'd the roses in her cheeks, 
And pinch'd the lily-tincture of her face, 100 
That now she is become as black as L 

SU. How tall was she? 

JiU. About my stature; for at Pentecost, 
When all our pageants of delight were play'^^, 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part 5, 
And I was trimm'd in Madam Julia's gown--^ 
Which served me as fit, by all men's ju 

ments, 
As if the garment had been made for me: 
Therefore I know she is about my height 
And at that time I made her weep agood,' 
For I did play a lamentable part : 
Madam, 'twas Ariadne, passioning^ 
For Theseus' perjury and imjust flight; 
Which I so lively acted with my tears. 
That my poor mistress, moved therewithal^ 
Wept bitterly ; and would I might be 
If I in thought felt not her very sorrow ! 

SU. She is beholding to thee, gentle you 
Alas, poor lady, desolate and left I 
I weep myself to think upon thy words. 
Here, youth, there is my purse ; I give iM^ee 

this 
For thy sweet mistress' sake, because tbon 

loVst her. 
Farewell. [ExU SUvia with attendants. 

1 Tender her, coinpaMionate her. 

* A good, in good earnest. 

* Paiaioning, passionately grieTiog. 
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Jvl. AnA she Hhall thank you for% if e'er 
you know her. IH 

A Tirtuotis gentlewoman, mild and beautiful ! 
I hope mj master's Buit will be but cold. 
Since she respects my mistress' love so mucL 
Alaa, how love can trifle with itself I 
Here is her picture : let me see ; I think. 
If I had such a tire, this face of mine im 

Were full aa lovely aa is this of hers: 
And yet the painter flatter'd her a little. 
Unless I flatter with myself too mucL 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow : 
If that be all the difference in bis love, 
I'll get me such a colour'd periwig. 
Her eyes are as gny as glass, and so are mine ; 
Ay, but her forehead's low, and mine 's as high. 
What should it be that he respects in her. 
But I can make respective' in myself, nw 

If this fond Love were not a blinded godt 
Come, shadow, come, and take this shadow up. 
For 't is thy rivaL O thou senseless form. 
Thou shalt be worshipp'd, kiss'd, lov'd and 

ador'dl 
And, were there sense in hie idolatry. 
My substance sliould be statue in thy stead. 
I 'II use thee kindly for thy mistress' sake. 
That us'd me so ; or else, by Jove I vow, 
I should have scratch'd out your unseeing eyes, 
To make my master out of love with thee 1 no ' 
{ExU. 



Scene I. Jftfan. Anabbe;/. 
Enter Eoi^voUB. 
Egl. The sun begins to gild the western 
sky; 
And DOW it is about the very hour 
Silvia, at Friar Patrick's cell, should meet me. 
She will not fail, for lovers break not hours, 
Uiiless it be to come before their time; 
So much they spur their expedition. 
See where she cornea. 

Enter Silvia, matted. 

Lady, a happy evening I 
SU. Amen, amen ! Go on, good Eglamour, 



Out at the posteni by the abbey wall : 
I fear I am attended by some spies. 
Egl. Fear not: the forest is not three 
leagues ofT; 
If we recover that, we are sure' enough. i» 
[Exeunt. 

Scene II. The *ame. A room in the 
Dut^t palace. 

Enter Thcrio, PROTEtra, and Julu. 



1 Reipfeliu, wortlv ot mpeci 
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Pro, O, sir, I find her milder than she was; 
And yet she takes exceptions at your person. 
Thu, What, that my leg is too long? 
Pro, No ; that it is too little. 
Thu, I '11 wear a boot, to make it somewhat 

rounder. 
Jvl. \A9ide\ But love will not be spurred to 

what it loathes. 
Thu. What says she to my face? 
Pro, She says it is a fair one. 
Thu, Nay then, the wanton lies ; my face 

is black. lo 

Pro, But pearls are fair ; and the old say- 
ing is, 
Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes. 
J\d, \^A9ide\ Tis true; such pearls as put 

out ladies' eyes; 
For I had rather wink than look on them. 
Thu, How likes she my discourse? 
Pro, 111, when you talk of war. 
Thu, But well, when I discourse of love 

and peace? 
J\d, [Jnofe] But better, indeed, when you 

hold your peace. 
Thu, What says she to my valour? 
Pro, O, sir, she makes no doubt of that ao 
Jul. \A8ide\ She needs not, when she knows 

it cowardice. 
Thu, What says she to my birth? 
Pro, That you are well deriv'd. 
Jul, \A9ide\ True ; from a gentleman to a 

fool. 
Thu, Considers she my possessions? 
Pro, O, ay; and pities them. 
Thu. Wherefore? 
Jul. \A9ide\ That such an ass should owe^ 

them. 
Pro, That they are out by lease. 
Jul, Here comes the duke. so 

Enter Duke. 

Duke, How now, Sir Proteus I how now, 
Thurio! 
Which of you saw Sir Eglamour of late? 
Thu, Not I. 
Pro. Nor I. 

Dulce, Saw you my daughter? 

Pro. Neither. 



J Ottv, own. 
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Duke, Why then, 34 

She 's fled unto that peasant Valentine; 
And Eglamour is in her company. 
T is true ; for Friar Laurence met them both. 
As he in penance wander'd through the forest; 
Him he knew well ; and guess'd that it was 

she. 
But, being mask'd, he was not sure of it : 40 
Besides, die did intend confession 
At Patrick's cell this even; and there she was 

not; 
These likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray you, stand not to discourse, 
But mount you presently; and meet with me 
Upon the rising of the mountain-foot 
That leads toward Mantua, whither they are 

fled: 
Dispatch, sweet gentlemen, and follow me. 

[£nr. 

Thu, Why, this it is to be a peevish girl, 

That flies her fortune when it follows her. so 

I '11 after, more to be reveng'd on Eglamour 

Than for the love of reckless Silvia. \Ex\t' 

Pro, And I wiU follow, more for Silvia's 

love 
Than hate of Eglamour, that goes with her. 

\Exit. 

Jul, And 1 will follow, more to cross tha*' 
love 
Than hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. 

Scene III. The forest between Milan 
and Mantua, 

Enter Outlaum tnth Silvia. 

First Out, Come, come; 
Be patient ; we must bring you to our captain -^ 
SU. A thousand more mischances than tiii^ 
one 
Have leam'd me how to brook this patiently"^ 
Sec. Out. Come, bring her away. 
First Out. Where is the gentleman tha*^ 

was with her? 
Third Out. Being nimble-footed, he batb^ 
outrun us. 
But Moyses and Valerius follow him. 
Go thou with her to the west end of the wood ; 
There is our captain : we '11 follow him that'0 
fled ; 10 
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thicket is beset; he cannot scape. ii 

Teuni all except thejirtt Outlaw and Silvia. 
*irst Out. Come, I must bring you to our 
captain's ciive : 

r not ; he bears an honourable mind, 
I will not use a woman hiwlesnly. 
il. O Valentine, this I endure for thee I 

[Exeunt. 

ScEX E IV. Another part of the forest. 

Enter Valentine. 

W. How use doth bree<l a habit in a man! 
«e shadowy, deaeit, unfre<{uented W(xk1s, 
itter br<.K)k than flourishing {)eopled towns: 
:% can I sit alone, unseen of iuiy, 
1 to the nightingale's comj)laining n(»tee 
le my distresses and recoixl my woes, 
bou that dost inhabit in my breast, 
ve not the mansion so long tenantless, 
t, growing ruinous, the building fall 
1 leave no memory of what it was I lo 

•air me with thy presence, Silvia ; 
u gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn 
swain! — [Xoise within. 

it halloing and what stir is this to-day i 
<e are my mates, that make their wills 
their law, 

e some luihappy passenger in chase, 
y love me well ; yet 1 have nuich to do 
^eep them from uncivil outrages. — 
Udraw thee, Valentine : who s this comes 
Lere ( [Retires. 

Enter Proteus, Silvia, aiul Julia. 

ro. Madam, this 8er\'ice I have done for 

you,— 
Ugh you resjiect not aught your servant 

doth,— 

iazard life and rescue you from him 'Ji 
t would have foir'd your honour and your 

love; 

Lchsaf e me, for my meeil, but one fair look ; 
rualler l>oon than this I cannot Ijeg, 
I less than this, I am sure, you cannot give. 
\d. [Asiile^ How like a dream is this I see 

and hear ! 

e, lend me patience to forbear awhile. 
U. O miserable, unliappy that I am ! 
Vo. Unhappy were you, madam, ere I came; 

VOL. I. 



But by my coming I have made you happy, ao 
Sil. By thy appix>ach thou mak'st me motst 

unhappy. 
Jul. [Asidel And me, when he approacheth 

to your presence. 
SU. Had I l)een seized by a hungry lion, 
I would have lx;en a breakfast to the beast, 
Bather than have false Proteus rescue me. 
O, Heaven be judge how I love Valentine, 
Whose life 's as tender to me as my soul ! 
And full as much — for more there cannot 

be— 
I do detest false i)erjui*'d Proteua 
Therefore be gone ; solicit me no more. 40 
Pro. What dangerous action, stood it next 
to death. 
Would I not undergo for one calm look ! 
O, 'tis the curse in love, and still approved, 
When women caimot love where they're 
belov'd ! 
Sil. When Proteus cannot love where he 's 
belov'd. 

I Read over Julia's heart, thy first liest love, 
! For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy 
' faith 

Into a thousand oaths ; and all those oaths 
Descended into jjerjury, to love me. 
Thou hast no faith left now, unless thou 'dst 
two; fio 

And that's f:u* worse than none; better have 

none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one : 
Thou counterfeit to thy true friend ! 

Pro. In love 

Who respects friend ? 
Sil. All men but Proteus. 

Pro. Nay, if the gentle spirit of moving 
words 
C^ no way change you to a milder form, 
I '11 woo you like a soldier, at arms' end. 
And love you 'gainst the luiture of love, — 
force ye. 
SU. O heaven! 

Pro. I '11 force thee yield to my desiiv. 

Vol. [Coming forward^ Ruffian, let go that 
rude uncivil touch, 6u 

Thou friend of an ill fashion! 

Pro. Valentine! 

Val. Thou common friend, that's without 
faith or love, 
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For such is a friend now; thou treacherous 



man! 
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Thou hast beguiPd my hopes; nought but 

mine eye 
Could have persuaded me : now I dare not say 
I liave one friend alive; thou wouldst disprove 

me. 
Who should be trusted, when one's own right 

hand 
Is perjured to the bosom ? Proteus, 
I am sorry I must never trust thee more. 
But count the world a stranger for thy sake. 70 
The private wound is deepest: O time most 

jiccurst, 
'Mongst all foes that a friend should be the 
worst! 

Pro. My shame and guilt confounds me. 
Forgive me, Valentine : if hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 
I tender 't here ; I do as truly suffer 
As e'er I did commit^ 

Val. Then I am paid; 

And once again I do receive thee honest. 
Who by repentance \s not satisfie<l 
Is nor of heaven nor earth, for these are 
pleas'd ; so 

By penitence th' Eternal's wrath's appeas d : 
And, that my love may appear pbiin and free. 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 

Jul. O me unhappy I [Swoons. 

Pro. Look to the boy. 

Val. Why, boy! why, wag! how now! 
what 's the matter '? Look up ; speak. 

Jul. O good sir, my master charg'd me to 
deliver a ring to Madam Silvia, which, out of 
my neglect, was never done. 90 

Pro. Where is that ring, boy? 

Jul. Here 't is ; this is it. 

[Giving a ring. 

Pro. How ! let me see : 
Why, this is the ring I gave to Julia. 

Jul. O, cry you mercy, sir, I have mistook: 
Tbirt is the ring you sent to Silvia. 

[Showing another ring. 

Pro. But how cam'st thou V>y this ring? 
At my dej)art I gave this unto Julia, 

.////. And Julia herself did give it me ; 
And Julia herself hath brought it hither. 



1 Commit, sin. 
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Pro. How! Julia! lOO 

Jul. Behold her that gave aim to all thy 
oaths, 
And entertain'd 'em deeply in her heart 
How oft hast thou with perjury cleft the root!^ 

Proteus, let this habit make thee blush ! 
Be thou asham'd that I have took upon me 
Such an immodest raiment, if shame live 
In a disguise of love : 

It is the lesser blot, mod^y finds, 

Women to change their shapes than men their 

min(bi. 

Pro. Than men their minds ! t is true. 

heaven ! were man no 

But constant, he were perfect. That one 

error 
Fills him with faults ; makes him run through 

all th' sins : 
Inconstiincy falls off ere it begins. 
What is in Silvia's face, but I niay spy 
More fresh in Julia's with a constant eye? 

Val. Come, come, a hand from either: 
Let me be blest to make this happy close; 
Twere pity two such friends should belong 
foes. 
Pro. Bear witness. Heaven, I have my wish 

for ever. 
Jul. And I mine. ^^ 

Enier Outlaicn, icith Duke and Thceio. 

Outlaws. A prize, a prize, a prize ! 

Val. Forbear, forbear, I say ! it is my lord 
the duke. 
Your grace is welcome to a man disgrac'd, 
Banished Valentine. 

JJul'e. Sir Valentine! 

Thu. Yonder is Silvia; and Silvia's mine. 

Val. Thurio, give back, or else embrace 
thy death; 
Come not within the measure of my wi-atb; 
Do not name Silvia thine ; if once again, 
Iklilano shall not hold thee. Here she stands* 
Take but possession of her with a touch : n* 

1 (Lire thee but to breathe upon my love. 

Thu. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I: 
I hold him but a fool that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not: 
I claim her not, and therefore she is thine. 

2 Cleft the root, of her heart 
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Duke. The more degenerate and base art 

thou, 
To make such means for her^ as thou hast 

done 
And leave her on such slight conditions. — 
Now, by the honour of my ancestry, 
I do applaud tliy spirit, Valentine, 140 

And think thee worthy of an empress' love : 
Know then, I here forget all fonner griefs, 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. — 
Plead- a new state in thy unrival'd merit. 
To which I thus subscribe : Sir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman and well derived ; 
Take thou thy Silvia, for thou hast deserv'd 

her. 
Val. I thank your grace; the gift hath 

made me hajipy. 
I now beseech you, for your daughter's sake, 
To gi*ant one boon that I shall ask of you. 150 
Dui'ti. I grant it, for thine own, whate'er 

it be. 
Val. These l>anish'd men that I have kept 

withal, 
Are men endu'd with worthy qualities : 
Forgive them what they have committed here, 



1 To make siieh iMan« /or her, to take such pains to 
win her. 
> Pleoil, i.e. plead thou. 



And let them be recall'd from their exile : 
They are reformed, civil, full of good, 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 
DuJte. Thou hast prevailed ; I pardon them 
and thee : 
Dispose of them as thou know'st their deserts. 
Come, let us go: we will include all jars lOO 
With triumphs,^ mirth, and rare solemnity. 
Val. And, as we walk along, I dare be 
bold 
With our discoui-se to make your grace to 

smile. — 
What think you of this pige, my lord ? 
Dule. I think the boy hath gi-ace in him ; 

he blushes. 
Val. I warrant you, my lord, more grace 

than boy. 
IJule. What mean you by that saying? 
Val. Please you, I '11 tell you as we pass 
along. 
That you will wonder what hath fortuned. — 
Gome, Proteus ; 't is your jxjnance but to hear 
The story of your loves discovered : 171 

That done, our day of marriage shall be yours; 
One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 

[Exeunt, 



^ Triumphg, inaa<iueB, revels. 
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ValciiUnc'i tlilciiiciittlr I :il). Illal lieliaJ Imli "•iilwii 
liirnitlui-' Hi y>l<ui, i>i til Ik uken » > fact. IIh illiUnn 
l.nlH'ii.-ii Vennia uml .Milan, In a UTuliiM llDv. 1i alwut 
■.li.rtr ■..lie. W« mint allLW. th^ri, n i.ucL ..r «. (..r ll« 
Juunwr; au.l w<tl»r wwli, ..r i^Tliap* u (urtiilglit, fur 
VulviiUui) t<i Ik at llllan, \kI<.ii: hi' hii.Ii n.>wi si t" how 
■■■' In uxttllHi oil at f.iLrt : aii<l a wkl-L fur tlw iii..M«iner lo 
airinr at VcroiuL Aiiti<iih> tiaa Iwcii "lianiiiH.'iiii|j on " tliv 
iiuntlijii lit leiKlIni I'ruteii* abnuul tin- a niinith iiad <l. :'. 
IM Tliu KroiMl alul hiurlli liilrrrali wr iiiay Mtlmata 
at alxiut a wwk «>i-li. I'liu cmly rFn<aliilnit ijuoUuu li 
olii-UiBi'Ilu'n'ih.Milil iii.t l<u all liit"l'cal »( ■< Icn't l»<lv<: 



/r.'iiirI«ul»1l>wU.l 
uiHl iiMiin-lriHllUK. 
1. Mill- -: Thai. I 



rv vlUi r {Viilt'iiiiiic). llic uuiiii. 



«. Line Id: For I ici'U fce Oig BEAUSMjtK, Fai^nliut.- 
JJead, in Aiiglo-ijuDn. oieana "» prayer;" hcBH lk( 
Ijenili UKil liy Roman Calholica In Uicir prajreia, aft- 
cially 111 the deinliuu u[ the Kuurr, had their nani. 
Bfattumait li a limn whu uyi hia btadt, or piayi biC 
•ilhrn: ami aa thiiK, who l>enefl(«<l by any charllabig 
lidiueit, were auppuaeil tu pny lor their benelaclur, 
bMitiiHiiu or bnlttman cune lo mean a retldent In an 
nln»liouK(frFi/e-Ai'iiiir), oraome other charitable inititu- 
tliiii. L'uniiun.' tJic CoUuving pauage iu Callita and Ue- 
lllwa (USO): 

A letter troui Hli Prtte. lamp. Benij VIII., 1i glTni 
ill UnlllKell'i Dli't. (vol. II. lut page), which It ligneil 
"Viiiire berfinou anil ilajelye orator by diitie." The 
wrIUT vu a cuiumluury .general of the dlocew of St. 



lovc-lHHik ia aiippoMiit. In thli cstc. tu be a tulntltiilc 

' a piayer-binik. It la the cuatom of Buniin Calholici, 

repciilinii thv llcwary. lo place the Iwada ou tlie pnytt- 

i>k. auil loi'ouiit tlic braila with the prayer*^ only ra- 

lerring to the IjiiuV when their meniory falla. or for tba 

IHirpiiH' ot reatUiiK the nie>lltiilii>n given with eadh dscad* 

ur tlw BuBry. The uae ot the pnpoalthiu on may llmC' 



ACT I. Soene 1. 



NOTES TO TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 



ACT I. Soene 2. 



ftire liaTO here a special meaning. But compare Hamlet, 
iii. 1, 44:— "Read on this book/' &c. 

6. line 24: orer thoei in foiv.— This expression occurs 
ill Grim the Collier of Croydon, "so that poor Grim, that 
before was over $h(te$ in love, A'C.**(D«dslcy. vol. vlil. p. 
400)l The expression **oter hoot* in love," which occurs in 
the next line, is evidently employed in order to lead up to 
the pun in line 27. 

7. Line 27: give me not the fcoo«/t. -Cotgrave explains 
"bailler foin en come" as "to give one the boot*, to sell 
him a bargaine." There may also be an implied reference 
to tlie torture of the boot or hoot*; but. in any case, it 
Aeoms to me the expression to give o)ie the boots requires 
.1 more detailed explanation : as, in the sense of "playing 
a trick on one," it must have ori^^nated from some well- 
known incident. Steevens, in his note on this passage, 
mentions "a sport the country people in VVarwickiihire 
UK at their harvest-home, where one sits as judge to try 
miiulemeanours committed in harvest, and the punish- 
ment for the men is to be laid on a bench, and slapped 
on the )>reech with a pair of boots. This they call giving 
them the boots." In Webster's Xorthward Hoe (iv. 1) 
there occurs a curious instance of this expression. May- 
ben y, who is <lescribcd in a previous stage direction as 
entering booted, says to Bellamont, " Let your man give 
yon the boots presently" (Works, vol. i. p. 234), by widch 
he would natur.iUy meun no more tliiin that Bellamont's 
hcrvunt should bring liim liis riding-boots; but it is evi- 
dent some play upon the words is here intended. Later 
on in the name scene Muyberry says, "Cume, boots, \wy\" 
(p. 2.%). 

8. Line 2b: 

V'al. / will not, for it boots thee not. 
Pro. Sof—whatf 

'The reading of Ff. is: 

I'a/. No, I will nut; for it boots thee not. 
Pre. What? 

For the alteration in the text I am responsible; it makes 
the line harmonious, which it certainly is not in the Folios. 
The meaning of Proteus is, " No? it boots me not? What 
4)oots me not?" 

9. Line 30: Coy looks vith heart-sore sighs; one moments 
mirth.— Vt. read, "one fading moment's mirth." Fading 
Is apparently an interpolation ; following Hanmer's ex- 
ample, we have omitted it. 

10. Line 36: So, by YOUR ciuciMSTAXCE, you call me 
/&o/. —Circumstance is defined in Worcester "an adjunct 
of a fact;" here yonr eircumstanee seems to mean "the 
illustration of your thesis." Love is " but a folly bought 
with wit," therefore I am a fool for lieing in love. In the 
next line the word eireumstauee is generally explained as 
meaning "conduct;" it might perhaps be better explained 
as "condition." 

11. Line 102: a lae'd mutton. ■ 'r\\\% expression for a 
courtezan is frequently used in old English plays. But 
why lae'df Does it refer to the tight lacing of the bod- 
dice, or to the ornament of lacef 

11 Une 117: But what said she f (Speed nods) Did «Aa 
n«d/— lliese last words were added first by Theobald to 



explain tlie miserable pun which follows. Speed's words 
(line 122). "you ask me if she did noii" seem to require 
some such an insertion. 

IS. Line 120: rerj/orrffWi/.—StaunUm's conjecture, »io- 
{{{•Hys" motherly," seems to me most happy and pro- 
bable. Orderly has no sense here; but. as Staunton 
points out, the context is full of allusions to child-bear- 
ing, on which subject 8i)eed makes several puns; so that 
moderly or "motherly" would seem much more consistent 
with the sense of the passage. 

14. Lines 157. 158: 

Which cannot perixh having thee aboard. 
Being destin'd to a drier death on shore. 

Compare Tempest, i. 1. 30-32; 

Oiju. I li.ive freat contfort from this f«Ilow: methinks he hath no 
ilrowninj; ni.'irk uptin him ; his complexion is perfect gallows. 

And other like allusions in the same scene. The pro- 
verb is, "He that is bom to l>c hanged shall never he 
drowned." 

ACT L Sc'KNK 2. 

15. Lino 1.— Tliis scene is a very weak forerunner of 
the charming scene between Portia and Nerissa in Tlie 
Merchant of Venice. In order to give some idea of the 
transition state which characterizes this play, in metre, as 
well as in construction, poetical feeling, treatment of 
character, d'c. , I give an analysis of the metre ajul rby thm 
of tills scene: 

Lines l-O. — Blank verse. Line 3 has two syllables too 
nmch; if wo omit Madam it would be a i)erfect line. 

Lines 10-21.— Khymed decasyllabics. 

Lines 22-26.— Blank verse with one imperfect line (22X 

Lines 27-32.— Rhymed decasyllabics; the first two (27. 
28) having double endings, and 31, 32 having triple rhym- 
ing endings. 

Lines 33-37.— Six syllables, unrhymed, with three ac- 
cents each. 

Lines .38-40.— Long trochaics (cataleptic), the latter two 
rhyming. 

Lines 41-47.— Blank verse. 

Lines 48, 40. —Rhymed decasyllabics. 

Lines 5(^-140. — Blank verse, with thirteen imperfect 
lines- one witli triple ending (82); 88 has one syllable 
supplied by pause. 

16. Line 5: irith PARLK encounter me.- 8^ note 170 
Love's Labour 's Lost (v. 2, 122). 

17 LineO: the fair Sir Eglamottr.- A iWfferctit pers^m 
evidently frt>ni Sir Eglamour, the devoted friend of Silvia, 
subsecjuently introduced (iv. 3). 

18. Line 70: What iat that you took up so gingeilyt— 
In the Story of Folismena this incident is thus narrated, 
"But when, with a slower pace (then I desired) tlie 
wished day was come, the discreet and subtle Rosinacame 
into my chamber to helpe me to make me readie, in doo- 
ing whereof, of purpose she let the letter closely fall, 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 



NOTES TO TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 



ACT L Scone 2. 



which, when I perceiued, what is that that fell downe? 
(saide 1): what! nidoiie me not, or else tell me what it is. 
Good Lord, Mistresse (saide she), why will you see it: it is 
the letter I would haue giuen you yesterday. Xay, that 
it is not (saide I), wherefore shewe it me, that I may see 
if you lie or no. I had no soouer said so hut she put it 
into my handes." (Hazlitfs Shak. Lib. part i. vol.i. p. 281.) 
In the story, Felismena refuses angrily to receive the 
letter, and remains the whole night, tortured with curi- 
osity to know what the letter contained. Shakespeare, 
very wisely, does not keep Julia so long waiting. 

19. Line 81: your ladyship can set, t.e. "can set to 
music ;" but there is perhaps a play upon the words here; 
for one meaning of to set given in Halli well's Diet, is, 
•'to win the game." Shakespeare only uses ''to set" in 
this sense, in one other passage ; namely in The Tempest, 
L 2. 84, 85: 

set all hearts i' the state 
To what tune plea&'d his ear. 

where it is used figuratively. 

20. Line 83: Best King it to the tune of *' Light o' Love" 
—This tune is alluded to again in ^luch Ado, iii. 4. 44 : 
Marg. "Clap 's into Light o' Love; that goes without a 
burden," which directly contradicts what is said here by 
Lucetta (85. 86) : 

yi*/. Heavy I belike it has some burden then? 
/.«<-. Ay ; and melodious were it, would you bing it. 

But the play upon words is so laboured and so inces- 
sant in this scene, that one must not give to any passage 
too literal an interpretation. 

21. Line 94: And mar the concord with too harsh a 
DVscA^iT.— Descant is described by Nares as what we 
now call "variation in music ;" but Staunton quotes a pas- 
sage from ilorley's Plain and Easy Introduction to Prac- 
tical Music (1507), which says the word is used by mu- 
sicians in different senses. "Last of all, they take it for 
singing a part extempore upon a plain song, in which 
sense wo commonly use it." In the text it is evidently 
used in the sense of what is described {stib voce), in Im- 
perial Dictionary, as ''Figurative or florid descant,— ihni 
part of an air in which some discords are concerned." 

22. Line 07: I BID THE base /or Prof«M«.— Lucetta here 
plays upon the words bass and base; the latter meaning 
the game of base, "prison base," or " prison ei-'s base," as 
it was called in my school days. What is the precise 
meaning of the phrase, bid the base, docs not seem quite 
so clear. I believe Malone is right in explaining it as "to 
challenge an encounter." As the game used to be played, 
some thirty-five years ago, when a " prisoner" had been 
taken, he had to stand at a point a certain distance from 
both "homes," or grounds of the respective sides; one of 
the players on the prisoner's side starts to try and touch 
his hand, and so rescue him; at the same time, one of 
the opposite side starts to try and catch the rescuer. It 
is to this part of the game that the expression bidding 
the bane probably refers. This explains the passage in 
Venus and Adonis, lines 303, 304. 

To ^/</the wind a basehc now prepares, 

And whether he run or fly tliey know not whether. 



i.e. he prepares to challenge the wind to a race. Com- 
pare also Peele's Edward I.: 

Think, as I promis'd him to brave thee here, 
So shall I but John Baliol '^ase from thee. 

—Works, p. 405. 

28. Line 00: Here is a COIL with protestation! —Thii 
seems to mean "Here is an end of protestation.** The 
exact meaning of eoU is very uncertain. In Shelton's 
translation of Don Quixote (p. S) I find " Rozinante kept 
a coUe to goe to his Stable," which seems to mean '* Rozi- 
nante was impatient to go to his stable." The meaning 
of coil, in most passages, is "noise," "tumult,** "diffi- 
culty," no one of which seems exactly appropriate here. 

21 Line lOG, 107. 
Injurious wasps, to feed on such sweet honey. 
And kill the bees tiiat yield it with your stings! 

Shakespeare is quite correct in implying that wasps 
steal the honey stored by bees. See Kirby and Spence's 
Entomology (ed. 1818), p. 165. "The former (ie. wasps) 
frequently take possession of a hive, having either de- 
stroyed or driven away its inhabitants, and consume all 
the honey it contains." The weapon they use, however. 
is not their stings, but their powerful mandibles or jaws. 
They "often seize and devour them (bees), sometimes 
ripping open the body to come at the honey, and at others 
cairying off that part in which it is situated " (at aupn, 
p. 164). 

26. Line 121: (Tnto a ragged, fearful-hanging rock.— 
Compare III. Henry VI. (v. 4. 27): 

And Richard but a ragged fatal rock. 

26. Line 137: I see yofi have A MONTH'S MIND to them.— 
The expression, a month's mind, is usually explained as 
referring to the Roman Catholic custom of commemora- 
ting tlie monthly anniversary of a person's death, by 
offering up prayers for the rei)ose of his or her soul. The 
prayers for the dead, given in most Catholic books of 
devotion, contain a prayer for the third, seventh, or 
thirtieth day after burial. The last anniversary is that 
called here " the month's mind." 

The following passage, quoted by Richardson in his 
dictionary, sub voce "month," is ap))arently decisive: "At 
whiche tynie of burying and also the monethis mynde, I 
wil that myn executrice doo cause to be caried from Lon- 
don xii. newe torches, there beyng redy made, to bum in 
the tymes of the saide burying and inonethes mynde. — 
Fabyan. His will." 

Were it not for the decisive evidence of the passage 
above quoted, and the extracts from Strype's Menioriab 
of the Reformation (Var. Ed. vol. iv. p. S6), I should be 
inclined to think this expression had its origin in the vio- 
lent longing for p.orticular articles of food, &c. shown by 
pregnant women, more especially in the last uionth of 
their pregn.incy; a meaning decidedly adopted by Dr. 
Schmidt in his Lexicon (sub voce month). As regards this 
passage Johnson remarks: "A month's mind, in the 
ritual sense, signifies not desire orinclir.ation, but remero- 
brance; yet I suppose this is the true original of tbe 
expression" (see Var. E<1. vol. iv. p. 27). From this it la 
plain he felt the same difficulty in accepting the nsu-nl 
explanation of this phrase. 
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ACT I. SCKNE 3. 

97. Line 0: Sowe to diteover idandt far away - Tliis Is 
a pa»»agtf un which conjectures as to the exact date of 
this play hare been built, but without sufllcieut grounds. 
It was a yery common thing, in Shakespeare's time, for 
yonns men of the best families to go on royages of dis- 
covery, and many islands were as yet undiscovered. 
There are several such expeditions to which this line 
might refer. 

18. Line 18: Whereon thU month I hare been HAMMER- 
IKO.— This sense of the word to hammer is peculiar to 
this passage. In II. Henry VI. (i. 2. 47) we And: 
And wilt thou still l>« hammertHg treachery t 

but there it is used in a less metapliorical sense. Here 
tlie verb is used in the same way as we use it nowadays, 
eg. " tu keep hammering on, or at, the same idea." 

n. Line 27: Attends the ewiperor— Steevens' note (Var. 
Ed. vol. iv. p. 2$)) is worth consulting on this jiassage. 
Johnson mentions, as an instance of tlte ignorunee or neg- 
ligence of the author, his placing the emperor at Milan. 
But the emperor of Germany, Cliailcs V., did fieijuently 
reside at ^lilnn. and hold his court there. 

50. Line 32: And he IN KTE of ererjf exereine—'Sncom- 
nientntor seems to have any remark on this peculiar ex- 
pres«i<)n. of which I do not rememl>er to have found an- 
other instance. It means, doubtless, " be within sight of." 

51. Line 44: And.- IX GO(H) TIME:— /loir iciVi irc break 
irithhhn.—The construction here is elliptical. Antonio 
ineanH to say, " Here he (Proteus) comes in good time," i.e. 
• • jiproi>oft," " juht at the right moment." 



t. Line C7: With Valentino.— TMb is the rea<ling of 
F. 2. F. 3, F. 4 ; and seems preferable to the Latin form of 
the name, Valentinwt, which wo And in F. 1. 

S8. Lined): Like EXHIBITION thou iJiaU hare from me. 
— The use of this word, as meaning a certain sum allowed 
for the expenses of any person's support, still exists at 
schools and colleges where are given exhibitions, that is, 
aniiunl sums, in aid of maintenance, tu be gained by 
schoIarB in competition. Compare: 

I crave fit tli»|>oMtioii for my wife. 
Due refereuce of place and tJikihitiftt. 

—Othello, L 3. 237. ?j8. 

ACT II. SCKNK 1. 

31 Line 2G: to tpeak puling, like a beggar at IlaUotrmaM. 
— Acconling to Toilet it was the custom on All Saints 
Day (that is on the eve of All Souls Day, Nov. 2nd) " for 
the poor people in StafTordsliire to go from parish to 
|iarish a §nuling, i.e. )>egging and jniling for soul-eaken." 
The custom was. doubtless, a remnant of the religious 
oinervance of that day (All Souls Day), on which the 
Catliolic Church offers up all masses, and enjoins special 
devotions, on behalf of departed souls. 

S5. Line 79: YOU CHID AT Sir Protevn for going ungar- 
ter'd.— This construction of the verb to chide with at 
occurs in five other places in Shakespeare. It is gener- 
ally used us a transitive verb. ComfMire : 

(J, what a bokt Wit!» t tu cMit/r at him, 

— Kotn. and Jul. iii. 9. 95. 



The going uttgartered is one of the signs of love given 
by Rosalind (As You Like It. iii. 2. SU8); which passage 
may be compared witli Speed's speech above (llK-27). 

S6. Line 84: cannot fee to put on ymtr ho$e.— There is, 
doubtless, as Staunton sa}'8, either some omission here; 
or the allusion, whatever it was, which gave point to tlie 
quibble, has escaped detection. 

87. Line 100 : excellent motion ! . . . Now wiU he 
INTERPRET to her.—li Seems doubtful, in spite of the two 
instances adduced by Staunton, whether motion was ever 
used for a single puppet. The person who managed the 
puppets, and spoke the dialogue for them, was called the 
interpreter. 

88. Line 114: it came hardly OFF. -To come of is used 
in the sense of "to acquit one's self" by Shakespeare in 
one or two places— generally with the idea of success. 
The same expression is used in slang nowadays, r^. "I 
tried a volley, but it did not come of." Compare with 
the passage in the text : 

This comes rjf well; here's a wise officer. 

— M«as. fi>r Mens. ii. i. 57. 

ACT n. SCKNK 2. 

89. Line 7: And teal the bargain trith a holy KI88. — 
litis was the formal mode of iK^rothal ; the exchange of 
rings, and the ki*s of troth which, according to Douce, 
sometimes was given in the church with ^reat solemnity; 
"and the ser\'ice on this occasion is preserved in some of 
the old rituals." It is to this formal ceremony of betrothal 
that the Priest alludes, in the following passage from 
Twelfth Night : 

A contract of eternal bond of love. 

Confirm'd by mutual Joinder of your h.tnds. 

Attested by the hc/jr dose p/li/s, 

Strenifthen'd by interciiangement of your riu|;s: 

And all the cvremony of thit compact 

ScaI'd in my function, by my testimony.— v. x. 159*164. 

ACT II. ScKSK 3. 

40. Lines 20, 30: 0, that SHE could apeak now like a WOOD 
voman.'—Wood, in the sense of "wild," "dlstracte<l," is 
frequently used by Cliaucer and other old English writers. 
Hannier. whom Dyce follows, altered the first part of 
this line to " O that the tfhoe could tpeak;" but surely this 

i is unnecessary. I.iaunce has made one of the shoes repre- 
sent his mother, and naturally uses »he instead of it. 

41. Line 42: it is the vnkindest TIED.— This phiy on the 
words tied and tide might have been copied from Lilly's 
Eudlmion, iv. 2: 

£/i. Why? yuu know it is said, the /jde tarrieth no man. 
Sitm. True. 

/f/f. A monstrous lie; tor I was /iife two hoiircs, .iml tarried for one 
to unlose mee. —Works vol. i. p. 51. 

ACT II. Sc'KNK 4. 

48. Line 18: And how (^roTE you my folly f -To quott 
here means " to observe." Compare: 

I am sorry that with l»eiter heed and Judgment 

1 had not fttoteJ htm. —Hamlet, ii. i. in, iia. 
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ACTIL 



Ju^u: •..•-.* •m.'-t '.f Ir,'i will ««iesi ziA^^c .-^rJAt . vti 

J /vi.ik',, '.-tt-jl::.. « »* «* "... ;,v »: /ijf Vy >ti-1 In*, u 
ii.Up'.'*- j/v.-v «*. *.w^r 1.:.* -• *-j*t . -.firc, u 1. i;'t-*'rL .i«. 
iv: ,» it;-;.-.^. -■. ;-r :;.* -.. rr ■.;.'>^ f .<^ •.•! /«* v.- <«;•*! 






f'/T U** ;/*n* '>f ti»* fv.*, •.-■jt 5t :i.t ■•j.«.l* f.rxt aii 

71ii* *i\x^*:-A.t*:'.\i'Ai .^divat*-* »>ijii :» r»T,i3:re-: tr the 
t,tii:tt*rtA' of tJ.* fc. *rrj»r. It w'.uM *ierix, fri-m Silrui 
»<>r'lft »Li';h follow, //a'f ^/'//i^. A'*r^ //<>#•?, tLit aqcam-I 
WMM ititUiiutut. f'T that 4h« thouzht VaJ^rrjiice va» carrr- 
«Ki;c hi« 'Xizti '/f Ihiirio ^^^ far iv»atr e^l.u^rs irucrt Uere 
\EzUlm:k.i'.' hni I think wroD:^l>: }.«- j«r- J/ab].rreiDaixi«. 
itl UML-k '>f k'.a;(:«. iu a huff at the riianuer io vbicb he has 
y««« treated, till ."^ih-ia call* him t^^i^o vith her <boe 1.7i 
-«« D'/t* 47 

4i Un*: 114 / W ME OS HIM fAfl/ My *<» h^t ut^nrtelf 
'ihu «rxj/r»rk*j'»ii <K-':nni In Look Aiiout Von: 

Ar'A ... i.f.T 'i'. )C- !i ..'k 

Hf •■♦'.■•i.ff J'.ijr. '>'.»..•. Vj )',j '/«<:>..«.:. 
/ 'f^ Ilr •■., ;. I •„-: 'iT.j.T .♦ » •:■. :j.,v i.wii. l. 

'/■■An I .i ///x uf<itt f.,<i ». h:.-:» ff . 

It rii<;aii*, " I »il] < halkn^e him to mortal c«.»iiil^t " 

€7. Line 11*;: Mn'Juin, tni/ hnl your falJier irovld itptak 
ititk ym Thi» line it wrongly ahftitrued Ut Tliurio in Ff. 
riieol/ahl was the firi»t to correct the ohvioDit error. It 
i« evHent that Silvia thnrn not a^l^lre-t the whole of her 
next •['*?'-''»» to Tliurio: hut that, after answering the ser- 
vant who l#rin;ii» the nieHt>a»e from her father, she tnma 
u$ him where he has l>e<rn fctandint; Milkily, at the back 
of the ftcene, while the Intrrxluction of Pn>teu8 took 
I/ta/;e. liy askin;; him to accompany her, she means to 
t.nU»iA»: h m for th«- I'nulis he has received from Valentine. 

41. lAutzVU): ^^'WnK /n)/f, iMVr.Hloin thf/iifihU hare pvn- 
ij$fi'fl i/ii* This line prehents many difllculties. Johnson 
first profH/s<;d to sul>»titiite thoMf for whtm*-, an alteration 
whhh I^;ttft«im *a>s " The coiitext imj>eriousIy lommands" 
(Walker's Crit Kxan». vol I, j». ;jOO»otej]. ((uoted by Dyce 
with ajiproval. The chief |Hiint i» whether the high im- 
jteri/iUM thoiiffhtM arc those of I»ve or t»f Valentine. If we 
rea<l whoint, the use of thonohtg for "disposition of the 
mind," OS H4 hmidt explains It in this passnge. is certainly 
unusuni On the other hand, if we read thoae, the ex- 
pression hav€ puniMh'd inr would have to be tnken as 
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«*^x.i WE=.t t: - la-re '^mq^ zXtt jmrnmSiMttKL i^« i 

V. uy i^x: la r^ 72. Tt^*iift 't lit M«u<Bf «. la* thmA 
ftG^^f tr-.ts. L» «nes: Ire. . k. iLaa i£ i* src* frcUJefrw 
uie '.-..r.-jtw list liie rekcis; ctf :ii£ R. is n^v U i> 
V :<ru. :« ti^ t'.i.* Mal-.<jt . 3. f^f^rta; the Tt*LK of 
ii»* 'A :■ ;? u;i iLai '/iff^TM'w wtJeiitt«rsstbof'i 
\isjt ^=i£fally «^s~ "'■*^^ :B.i«naJk is aa cftibet wf? &<^ 
'»>t- til *;j;.l,-e: v- T- •* \f aLakecf«ar« asid bii €»«»•- 



I* Tkr.-ti. I i.&i« *nii.Ti»i aZ the 



:>eii aZ tLe fOMicc* vfatie tke 
w . ri '.iJiiTt :z. '»4.Li»*;«ire. az»d *<* t* « Mjrif it. *** 
:^; : tij ja-^s.:? zt -.^ir tcii. i* it s«. af^^xKl: w* ■ it 
::-.:.?ralIi -SMri :i ar; !«:":.** lot Sbe one wLkli it l**" 
- -wsi*,^* I 'I'rl.or w::i. 5tasst£« ^1a\ ib* ti'i-rint 
if ar,T. :* ir iLe -m-.Tt tkr^fi.it 

4t L:i.* ::i. r<: .«? i.fr h( • PM5CIFAUTT.— Sl«et«» 
irri a;*l> •,& .u* ^:. I**ul"* Epistle u- the K«--iuixis via. 
S-L ij-i-r sr;:*!*. r -r ^'rii»oj*ri*M# " 3fijt«'D use* tke 
wvT-i xa tl.e fra=:-e **rj<-— that oi <i.* rf ibe order* t*! tke 
aii^l*— ia Pan Ls* Lr*t loc* ri : 

1: is eTi.»c::i fr m tbe ccoiext that tbe word is o«e4 m 
tLa: ytT.ii here. S?e tbe f aina^ frc-m Scot's DiscoTcrie 
•-f Wjuhcraf: f^notc^ by Suim:4nj. vbeoce it appean 
that fr.^u-ij4 ;«'•<« were the seveiktb d the nine <*rxleno( 
angtla 

SC Lii«es U<f. Kfif : 

l/*t the ba*e fttrtk 

ShoHll f,*u\ her rffture rhaz*ce to tlettl a Ht*. 

< a.r«are Ri.hanl the Second's wonls to Bolxnsbroke 

(iii. 3 IV), 191>: 

Fi:r :C'l;4.: . > oa delostf your ptisccly knee 
T-- n.ike r'.e * -.-f fartk proad w:lh tissiK^iX. 

51. Line 162: srJTMER swellisg /</irf r. — Tlie same ex- 
pression, acrordinc to Steevens. occors in tbe translatioB 
of Lucao by Sir Arthur Gorges. 1614, l»ook riii. p SSi. 
where he renders " rifiasque aMate tvmente*'* by " that 
toMinrrinrtUiH^ shore." 

5C. Line IW: h it JiiSE EYE or VALESTDSO'sprawel 

F 1 reads : 

h is ciine. or Valestioe's praLw:! 

F. 2, F. 3. F. 4 : 

Is it n.ine rMe'i. or f\t.'iKti»tfaus praise? 

Tlie reading in the text is Theobald's conjecture, which, 
on the whole, seems preferable to the ingenious ctMijec- 
ture of Blake way. adopted by Malone : 

Is i: «^r mun. or I'a/m/tnus' |vratse? 

JtfiVn ha« iug been originally written mine, being derived 
from the French mine. Tbe conjecture of Haumer, mime 
tyne, is very prolwble, but questionable on account of 
the cacophony : although thine eyne occurs in Mida. 
Xijrht's Dream (iii. 2. 13SX VaUntitie't is altered to Toi- 
entino'g in preference to VaUntinun', though perbapa 
Malone is right, and no alteration is really necessary; for 
undoubtedly Valentine's could be pronounced as a 
quadrisyllable. 

53. Line 201: a waxen image 'gainst a /re. —This is an 
allusion to the practice attributed to wiu-hes, of making 
a wax figure of those against whom they had a spito; 
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vs they gradually melted before the Are, which 
I persons whom they representeti to waste away; 
ack pins into them, thereby inflicting on the 
the figure so treated very vharp and grievous 
I amusing account of such a wax figure, and of 
r practices to which it was subjected, may be 
le Ingoldsby Legends, vol. i. , in the story called 
rh of Folkestone ' 

210: And Uiat hath DAJUCI.Kl) my rfagon't light. 
B unnecessarily inserts so after dazzled, thinking 

been re<iuired by the metre. ^1 alone quotes 
ton the following instance of dazzling used as a 

• 

A diadem once Jazz/in/^ the eye. 
The day too darke to see alfiaitie. 

ACT. II. ScKNK 5. 

58: thou art an Uebrcxr. a Jew — It would 
in Shakespeare's time it was popularly held 
was some difference, if only of degree, between 
id Jew. Falstaff. when wishing to be emphatic, 
lese two titles, '* You rogue, they were bound, 
of them; or I am a Jric else, an Ehrew Jew." 
• IV. ii. 4. 10». 

02: to go to the ALE with a CJirintian.— It is 
held that Lauuce here refers to one of those 
ivities called AU$. which were held in the 
:entury. They were of several kinds, Lett-ale, 

Bride-ale. Clerk-ale, Church-ale, and Whitfrun- 
lese the Church-ale, nt Icnst, was common in 
re's time. Drake, in his Illustrations of Shake- 
I. i. pp. 175-180), givert :i very long and interest- 
it of these aUn. Tluy were so called l>ecause 
:e, where they were given, undertook to brew so 
m the occasitm. to the expense of which all the 
cers contributed. Chureh-ate* were held, mainly 
irpose of getting funds for the repairing or 
f tlie (churches. It may be doubted whether 
eans anything more liere than the ale-hon$e. 
is Edition of Greene, hiis a note on the follow- 
:e in The L<M)king (tlass for London and Kng- 
f . I am the si>irit of the dead man that was 
ly company when wc were drunk together at 
He maintains that "It is plain that in the 
our text, as welt as in that . . . from . . Two 
I of Ven»n.i," i.e. the one in our text, "the ale 
the ale-house "(Works, p. 138). But there is 
why the ale shoubl not mean one of the festi- 
led, in both passages. 

ACT II. SCKNK «. 
26: Shows Julia but a swarthy EtiiiopE. — Com- 

Thou for whom (jrcat Jove would swear 
Juno but .\n Hihw^ were. 

— Love's labour's Lost. Iv. 3. 117, 118. 

85: Muself in counsel hi* COMPETITOR.— See 
ove's Lal)our 's Lost, ii. 1. 82. 



ACT II. ScKXE 7. 

69. Line 54 : Out. out, Lueetta .'— llie expresaion Out, 
out ! is used by Ben Jonson in Every Man out of his 
Humour, ii 2: 

Out, cut! unworthy to sfte.ik where lie breatheth. 

—Works, vol. ii. p. 96. 

Also by Chapman in his Homer's Iliad, book xiii. Dr. 
Percy says it is still used in the north, and has the same 
force as the Latin, apage ! 

60. Line 70.— The whole of this scene is very interest- 
ing as a specimen of Shakespeare's more poetic style at 
this time. It contains some beautiful lines; but the 
reader will notice, if he read them aloud, that tliey are 
wanting in variety of rhythm, owing to nearly every line 
having a stop at the end of it If. after reading this scene, 
we turn to one of his later comedies, such as As You 
Like It, or Twelfth Night, we see at once how verj* crude 
and, comparatively, unskilful Shakespeare's management 
of verse was at this perii>d. 

ACT III. SCENK 1. 

61. Line 81: 

There is a lady in MiLANO here. 

Ff . read : 

There w a lady in VeroN'A here. 

An evident oversight, of which this is not the only in- 
stance in this play. The emendation in our text is the one 
made by Collier's MS. and adopted by Dyce ; it renders 
the line complete, and consistent with the fact that the 
scene is here undoubtedly in Milan, without doing much 
violence to the original text. 

6S. Line 89: Win her with OIFTS, if she respeel not 
words. -A very similar sentiment is found in Marlowe's 
Hero and Leander (Tlie Second Sestiad): 

'Tis wisdom to jfive much: a I'l/f prerails 

When deep-persuading oratory failf . 

-Works, p. rf;. 

Tlie allusions to tliat poem in this play can scarcely l»e 
accidental. See i. 1. 22 and lines 119. 120 of this scene. 
It is probable that the |)oem was fresh in Shakespeare's 
memory when he was writing this play. The first edition 
bears date 1596. but it had been entered on the Stationers' 
1>ooks 20th September, 1503. and was probably circulated 
in manuscript, more or less privately, before that date. 

68. Line 144: J/y herald thoughts in thy pure BOSOM 
rtMt them.—Th\B is an allusion to the fashion prevalent 
amongst ladies, in Shakesi)eare'8 time, of canning letters, 
miniatures, and other love tokens, as well as "money and 
needlework " (according to Drake), in a pocket made in 
the fore-part of their rtays. In this same scene (lines 
249, 2M}) Proteus tells Valentine that his letter 

shall \te deliver'd 
Even ill the tMtlt-n-hite ^'xtftn of thy love. 

It is this custom which explains the phrase in Uamlet. 

ii. 2. 113: 

" In her entiient n-hite Avtam, these." &c 

Many other allusioni to tliis fashion may be found in the 
poetical writings of this periml. In comparatively recent 
times, on the stage and sometimes off it. ladies made the 
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tame om of the convenient cavity allu>!ed to in the pas- 
aage quoted ; although the fasliiun of placing a pocket 
there went out with tlie long-bodied stays. 

M. Line 153: Why, Phaethon,—/or thou art MerojMi' 
Mm.— This ii one of the passages which has been cited, as 
helping to decide the date of this play. In the old pluy 
of King John (1601) occurs the following passage: 

as sometimes Phaeton, 
Mistrustiug silly J4eroj> for his Sire. 

— Hazlitt's Shale Lib. vol. i. part ii. p. 214. 

which some commentators suppose to have suggested tlie 
line in the text. Stiakeflpeare might surely have gained 
thus mnch mythological Icnowledge elsewhere. Phaethon 
was, according to Smith's Classical Dictionary "a son of 
Helios by the Oceanid Clymene, the wife of Meropt." 
There seems to have been some difference of opinion, 
however, among the authorities as to his parentage. 

8ft. Lines 163-100: But if thou Ungtr, (£c— Compare 
Lear, i. 1. 176-182: 

Five days we do allot thee, for provision 

To shield thee from diseases of the world; 

And on the sixth to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom: if, on the tenth day follow in^. 

Thy lutnishM trunk be found in our domininns. 

The moment i» thy death. Away ! by Jupiter. 

This shall not be revoked. 

86. Lines I7*2-lb7 : hanUh'd/rom her, dc.—\i is strange 
that no critic, apparently, should have noticed the strong 
resemblance between this passage and those in Romeo 
and Juliet (iii. 3. 10-21): 

Hence banished is banish'd from the world. 
And world's exile is death:— then banished 
Is death mis-term'd. 

and (iii. 3. 20-43) 

Kcm. Tis torture. an>l not mercy: he.ivcn is here. 
Where Juliet lives; aiid every cit and doff. 
And little mouse, every unworthy thinif, 
Live here in heaven, and may l«>ok on her : 
But Komeo may not :— more validity. 
More honourable state, more rourtship hves 
In carrion.flies than Komeo: they may seize 
On the white wonder of ilear Juliet's haml. 
And ^teal immonal ble^sinx from her lips; 
Who. even in pure and vestal modesty. 
Still blush, us thiukinf; their own kisses sin ; 
But Komeo may not; he is banished: 
Flies may do this, but I from this must fly: 
They are free men, but I am banished. 
And Siiy'st thou yet that exile is not death? 

The latter passage seems tf> he an expansion of the Bi)eecli 
of Valentine, adapted to the different circumstnnces of 
the situatitm. 

67. Line 200: Yt' no wouUUt thou gtrike 7— ^oXone gives 
an example of a similar misuse of the nominative of the 
relative pronoun for the other cases: 

laj^a. He's married. 

Cas. To ft'Ao / 

— Othtllo, i. 2, 52, 

and 

he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daut^hter nho 
He not respects at all. 

— Cynil)eline. I. 6. »53-i5v 

Tlie substitution of wham for who, in such passn^res, is 
needless. 
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68. Line 220: And now exce** 0/ it ui I make me wr- 
/«»/.— Compare Twelfth Night, i. 1. 1^: 

If music t>e the food of Io\e. play on; 
Give me exceis of it, that, surfeiting. 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

60. Lines 222-240.— This poetical description by Proteni 
of Silvia's grief is very pretty; bnt, as the Duke only went 
out before Valentine's soliloqny, there was remarkably 
little time for the scene he describes to have taken place. 
This is one of the many instances of the defective con- 
struction of this play. Pope had some reason for endii^ 
the scene after Valentine's soliloqny, and commencing s 
new one with the entrance of Proteus and Lauuce. 

70. Line 263: if he be but OKE KNAVE.— Various emenda- 
tions of this passage have been proposed. Hanmer, "if 
he l>e but one kind qf knave ; " Warburton, " if he be but 
one kind; " Staunton suggests, ** if he be but one in love" 
The meaning may very well 1>e, "if he lie but a knave in 
one retpeet;" or, as Johnson explains it, a ai»j^ knave 
and not a double one. " Double " is used in an intensive 
sense in the expression, "double villain," which occurs in 
Cymbeline. iv. 2. 88, "thou double villain." To speak of 
a man as "two knaves" instead of "one knave" seems 
to have been an ac(;e]ited phrase. In Damon and Pythias, 
by Richard Edwards (1571), we find: 

Aristiffus. . . . Vou lose money by him, if you sell bim forf^.v 
knave, for he serves for tvnin. — Dodsley, vol, iv. p. 70, 

Again in Like for Like by Ulpian Fulwell (1568): 

NeTvfauf^U. Thus thou luay'st be called a knave in }n^>*> ! 
And where knaves are scant, thou shalt go for twaiu. 

—Dodsley. vol. iii. p. 335. 

71. Lines 2().'>, 266: but a team tj horse thall not plvct 
that from ni«.— Compare tlic modem idiomatic expresaion, 
" Wild hon=es bhall not drng it out of me." 

72. Lines 271, 272: She hath more qualities than a vmter- 
spaniel— In that cuiious old work, Dr. Cains' Treatise of 
English Dogs, translated by Abraham Fleming (1&70). the 
autlior. in descril>ing the Water Spaniel or tinder, after 
speaking of their use in taking "waterfowls." saya, "with 
these dogs also, we fetch out of the m ater such fowl aa be 
stung to death by any venomous worm. We use them 
also to bring us our bolts and arrows out of the water, 
missing our mark whereat we directed our level," Ac 
But it would almost seem that Launce was confuaiiig 
"the Spaniel gentle." or "the Comforter," with tb« 
Water Spaniel ; the qualities of the former, according to 
Dr. (*uius. were indeed numerous and curious. (See vol 
iii. Arbcr's English Garner, pp. 244-245 and 247>249.) 

78. Line 274 : of her cnnditions.^V. 1, F. 2. F. 8 read 
conditum; bnt the sense of "character," "temper," in 
which Shakespeare uses condition, hardly snits the con- 
text. F. 4 reads conditions, a correction adopted by Dyce, 
Staunton, Ac. Compare the following passage: 

ClauHio. Nay. but I know who loves him. 

Don Pedro. That would I know too: I warrant, one that knows him 

not. 

Claudio. Yes. and his ill cettditious. 

—Much Ado. Iii. X 65-6t. 

74. Lin»> 281 : With my master's shipf-So Theobald'a 
emendation; Ff. rend mastersJtip. 
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75. Line SOO: Saint Nkkolat be thy tjtredl - Saint 
NicIioluA was the patron of clerks and schulnra. 

76. Line 303: "Imprimi§: She can mOir."— Thii ia an 

oversight; as in her cate-log above (line 275) Launce has 

8iu«l: 

" Imfrimist She can fetch and carry." 

Such an oversight is scarcely worth correcting at the cost 
of altering the text Speed may hare taken up tlie list of 
eonditioHs or qualities wliere Launce left off, and substi- 
tnted lmprimi$ for Item on his own responsibility, as it 
was the first one he had to read. 

77. Line 300: " Bitting of your hearty you brew good 

d^."— This proverb is alluded to in Ben Jonson's Masque 

of Augurs, in the ballad sung by John I'rson: 

Our alc'» o' the l>e^t. 
Anil eachffood gue^t 

Prays f«.>r their souU that brew it. 

—Works, vol. \ii p. 435. 

78. Line 318: Then may 1 $et the teorld on wheel*.— 
Compare Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7. OG-W: 

Jino, *A bears the third part of the world, man; hee st nut? 
Men. I'he third part, then, is drunk: would it were all, 
Tliat it nii|;htx'^ ^'t n'heeL! 

Rolfe says, iu his note on this passage (p. 100X that the 
title of one of Taylor the Water-Poet's pamphlets was, 
" The World goes on wheeU." 

79. Line 326: "She it not to be KIssED/nth'/i/?."— Rowe 
supplied the word kiMed omitted in Ff. : perhaps the 
omi8Si<in was intentionul. the word to be supplied being 
left to the discretion, or indiscretion, of the act4>r. 

80. Line 330: "She hath a SWEET MOlTH."— Tliis may 
mean only, " a sweet tooth," as we say nowadays; perhaps 
it U meant in a wanton sense. 

81. Line 361 : "She hath more hair than irit "— Stccvens, 
very aptly, quotes from Dekker's Satiromastix: 

Hctire t It\ the basest stubble; in scome of it, 

1 his Proverbe sprunf;, Mf Mas mtty h,itre th,in wit. 

— Works, vol. i. p. rjft. 

81. Line 308: The cover uf the mlt hides the «a/f.- This 
allutles to the old salt-cellar, which was a large orna- 
nientAl piece of plate, with a cover to keep the salt clean, 
lliere was but one on the table, which stood always near 
the head ; hence the expression, " to sit lielow the salt," 
i.e. to occupy an inferior position at table. 

83. Line 377: that teord makes the fault* GRACIOUS.— 
I see no necessity for insisting, as Steevens does, that 
graciouM here means graceful; surely it means, " accept- 
able," *• plfasing." Malune quotes very aptly: 

O, wh.it a world of vile ill-favoured/<iw/// 

LfKiLs h.tiidti>Hie in three hundred |)Oiinds a-year! 

— Merry Wives, iii. 4. 37, 33. 

ACT TIT. Sc'UNE 2. 

84. Line 41: against hi» \KRY friend.— Very has here 
a stimewhat more emphatic sense than "true," or "real;" 
it almost has the force of a superlative. Shakespeare 
uses the same expression in the following passage: 

This {gentleman, the prince's near ally. 
My xtry/ntttd, has jfot his mortal hurt. 

— Koni. and Jul. iii. 1. 114. 115. 



85. Line 49: But tay thi* WEED her Iwe from Valentine. 
— Rowe suggested wean in place of weed, but was antici- 
pated, it appears, by the Old Corrector of Mr. Collier. 
Certainly weed is not a satisfactory reading here; for we 
should expect, if that word were used in its ordinary 
sense— whether literal or metaphorical— of rooting out, or 
otherwise removing a noxious growth, that the lentence 
would run "weed Valentine from her love." The verb to 
tcean is only used, in its metaphorical sense, in two pas- 
sages by Shakespeare: in III. Henry VI. iv. 4. 17: 

And I the rather «V(TN nie from despair, 

where in P. 1, F. 2 it is sfielt trains, and in F. 3, F. 4 leaui; 
and in Titus Andronicus, i. 1. 210. 211 : 

I will restore to thee 
The people's hearts, and n-ettn them from themselves, 

where in F. 1 it is si>elt weane. It may be that wed is 
the true reading ; but, in the two other passages where 
Shakespeare uses this verb with the preposition from, it 
is employed much more apprr>priately than in the passage 
in our text: 

To veeii this wormwood/rpwi your fruitful brain. 

—Love's L.ibour *s Lost, v. a. 857; 

and, 

Cnch word thou hast s|M>ke hath ntedeJ/rotn my heart 
A root of ani-ient envy. — C'oriol. iv. 5^ 108. 109. 

It must be admitted that, in lK>th these instances, the 
original sense of the word is preserved in the metaphor. 
I should be inclined to suggest that wind might be the 
true meaning, more especially as llmrio says, in tlie next 
line but one: 

Theiefore, as you uriwitid her love from him. 

Certainly the process, by which Proteus undertook to tr}- 
and detach Silvia's affection from Valentine, would be 
more suitably expressed by the word wind, than by v^ed; 
it was a tortuous, not a direct process. 

86. Lines 72-73: 

Say that upon the altar of her beauty 
You taerifice your tear*. 

This passage has been, consciously or unconsciously, imi- 
tated by Cyril Tnumeur in his Atheist's Tragedy, iii. 1, 
where Castabella, mounting over the 8upi»osed death of 
Charleroont. says: 

be not displeas'd if on 

The altar of his Touibe I sacrifice 

My tea res. They are the iewelf of my loue 

I)i>M)lucd mto Kriefe, &c. 

— Works, vol. i. p. 77. 

87. Lines 78-81: 

For Orpheutf lute was strung xcith poets* sinews, 
Whou golden touch could soften steel and stones. 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathan* 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance an sands. 

This description would seem to Ite taken from some pic- 
ture of Orpheus channing the beasts. I have seen an 
old inlaid cabinet of the time of Charles V.. one side of 
which has a representation of this subject, in which the 
musical magician is surroimded by a posse ecmitatu* of 
most remarkable monsters. 

ACT IV. SCENK 1. 

88. Line 5: Sir, sir. we are undone; these are the vU- 
laine,&c.—V(. rend ".Sir, we are undone," Ac. Capell 
inserts 0, 1>ef(»re 5ir, as the verse requires an additional 
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syllabic. The line is printed most decidedly as verse in 
the Folios; we have ventured to repeat the word Sir, as 
Iteing the most probable emendation. 

88. Line 21: Some sixteen moutlui.—TiiiB statement of 
Valentine's must be taken as on a par. for veracity, with 
his subse<iuent one that he was banished for having 
"killed a man." &c. It is extremely unlikely that Val- 
entine had been any long time in Milan. 1)efore Proteus 
set out to join him. If we accept this statement as true, 
it necessit;it«8 our imagining an interval of over fourteen 
months to have elapsed between scenes 1 and 2 of act i. 

90. Line 36: liobin Hood's fat friar, i e. Friar Tuct — 
What these Italian outlaws could have known aliout 
Robin H<km1. or Friar Tuck, it is not easy to imagine. 
I'his is one of the many instances of Shakespeare's angli- 
rising, so to speak, his localities and his cliaracters; one 
of his faults, if it be a fault, which certainly did not de- 
tract from his popularity. 

M. Line 4»: An heir, and NlErE allifd unto the Duke. — 
.So F. 3. F. 4. Tlie reading of F. 1. F. 2 is And heir, and 
"SKKCEallide, Ac. Theobald's emendation. An heir, and 
NEAR allied. Arc, is gener«lly adopted; but in Greene's 
Alphonsus, King of Arragon. we And tiiece used twice for 
the vague relationship of CMisin, first in tlie following 
passage (act ii ), where Venus, speaking of Alphonsus, 
says: 

Serkinjf about the troops of .\rr.i>foii. 
I-ur to encounter Mith his traitoruus uiece. 

—Works, p. 219. 

referring to Flaminius, who was cousin to Carinus. the 
father of Alphonsus, and therefore, at most, only the 
latter's second cousin. The same word is used again in 
act iii. of the same play, where Fausta, the wife of Amu- 
rack, calls lielinuA "my most friendly niece," (Works. 
p. 2.30)-Amurack having previously addressed him thus, 
" Welcome, Belinns. Uy thy cousin's court." From these 
passages it is evident that, in spite of Malone's dogmatic 
and arrogant contradiction of Steevens. niece was used 
(in addition to its ordinar>' sense) not only as grand- 
daughter, but also to signify any relationship, even a dis- 
tant one. For this reason we prefer the reading of the 
two later Folios to Theobald's conjecture. 

n. Lines 71. 72: 

Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly icomen or poor jtassengcrs. 

These were the conditions enjoined by Robin Hood on 
his "merry men." lie anticipated Claude du Val in his 
respect for the weaker sex, and his compassiim for the 
p<>or. 

98. Line 74: xce'U bring thee to our CAVKS.-F. 1, F. 2, 
F. 3 read cretces: F. 4 crews. But there does not seem 
much sense in cretrs. Possibly crew may be the right 
reading. Collier's MS. Corrector reads raw; Singer caves, 
which seems the most probable emendation. In v. 3. 12 
the First Outlaw says : 

Come, I must brin); you to our capt.un's ottf. 

Moat bands of robbers or outlaws had more than one 
care. 
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ACT IV. SctiNE 2. 

94. Lines 10, 20: 

for you know that lore 

Will creep in service where it cannot go. 

In Kelly's Collection of Scotch Proverbs is to be fonml. 
according to Reed, the proverb, "Kindness will creep 
where it cannot gang." 

96. Line 27: allyehiUly.—Thit perverted form of mWan- 
eholy is used by Mrs. Quickly in Merry Wivea, i. 4. 164: 
. . . "But Indeed she is given too much to alliekoly and 
musing." It is probable that Shakespeare had heard 
some rustic person make this blander; I cannot And the 
word in any of the old dramatists, or in any other of the 
writers of this period, or in any dictionary of slang. 

96 Lined: Sot so; inif i/rf »o/ni«^, <l-c.— The incident 
of Felismena overhearing the serenade of I>on Felix is 
thus described, in Voiig's translation of Montemayor's 
novel: "The great ioy that I felt in hearing him cannot 
Ih) imagined, for (me thought) I heard him uowe. as in 
that happie and passed time of our loves. But after the 
deceit of this imagination was discovered, seeing with 
mine cies, and hearing with mine eares, that this mnsick 
was bestowed up<»n another, and not on me, Ood knowes 
what a bitter death it was imto my soule. And with a 
greeuous sigh, that carried almost my life away with it. 
I asked mine host if he knew what the Ladie was tor 
whose sake the musicke was made? He answered me. 
that he could not imagine on whom it was bestowed, 
bicause in that streete dwelled manie noble and talre 
Ladies " (Ilnzlitt's 8hak. Lib. part i. vol. i. pp. 286, 287). 

97. Lines 130, 131: 

But since your falsehood shall become you vfM 
To xcorship shadows and adore false shapes. 

The construction of this passage is undoubtedly difll. 
cult; Johnson proposed to read, since you're false, it 
shall l>ecome, &c. ; but no alteration is necessary. Douce's 
explanation that become in this passage "answers to the 
Latin convenire, and is used according to its geoulne 
A. .Saxon meaning," which he explains to be "adapt, <Hr 
render you fit," is entirely misleading. Convenire never 
has that meaning ; nor can I find a single instance of 
become l>eing utMid in such a sense. The infinitive, "fo 
worship and adore," has, I believe, here the sense of, "in 
your worshipping and adoring," which, though it makes 
a clumsy sentence, is not incomprehensible (compare t. 
4. 49. See note 121). If any alteration of the text were 
made, we might read the first line thus: 

But since it shall htcome yoMr/Als<ho«d *r//, 

which is probably what Shakespeare, had he revised the 
passage, would have written. 

ACT IV. ScENK 3. 

98. Line 4: 
Egl. Madam! 

Sil. Who calls J 

Egl. Vour servant and your friend. 

Ft. print Madam, madam! Hanmer very properly cut 
out the second madam, which makes the line too long 
and is quite unnecessary; it was, probably, an interpola- 



ACT IV. Scene 3. 



NOTES TC) TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 



ACT IV. Soono 4. 



tion of t)M} actor. The lue of the word servant here, 
applied by Eglamour to hiinielf, should settle the ques- 
tion AS to whether Valentine, in asking Silvia to enter- 
tain Proteus as " fellow-terratt< " (ii. 4. 106), intended 
her to receive him on the footing of a lover. Servant, in 
this sense, meant nothing more than one who enrolled 
himself among the courteous admirers of a beauty, 
ready at all times to do her any service, but not neces- 
sarily a suitor for her hand or heart 

99. Line IS: ONE valiant, wi»e, remorseful, well-aeeom- 
pltjth'd.— For the insertion of one we are responsible. 
Must commentators remark on the awkwardness of the 
line, as it stands in Ff. — 

Valiant, wi»e, reinorseful, well accoiiipluh'd. 

Pope reads valiant and wise. &c.. and an anonymous 
conjecture (quoted liy Cambridge Edd.) would read Wise, 
valiant, Ac, transposing the two words. 

109. Line 17: tchom my very $oul abhor'D. So Ff.— 
Hunmer, unnecessarily, I think, would read abhors, in 
wliich he is followed by nearly all the editors. But surely 
the past tense is admissible; and does not necessarily 
infer tliat Silvia does not still abhor Thurio as much, at 
the time ot speakiiitc tliese words, as she did when he was 
first proposed by her father as a husband. 

101. Line 21: Upon tthose grace thou voxe'dnt pure chas- 
tity.— Stee\en§ says : " It was common in former ages for 
widowers and widows to make vows of chastity in honour 
of their deceased wives or husbands." He refers to Dug- 
ilale's Antiquities of Warwickshire, p. 1013, where there is 
"the form of a conimission by the bisliop of the diocese 
fur taking a vow of chastity made by a widow." So in- 
stance of such a form in the case of a widower is given. 
But it was not unusual, at any rate in the earlier period 
of Christianity, even for married persons to take vuws of 
chastity in the lifetime of their wives or husbands. 

108. Lines 37, 3S: 
Madam, 1 pity much your OKIKVANCEs< ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are plae'd. 

Between these two lines Collier's MS. Corrector coolly 
inserted another line: 

Aiul the inotit true afflictions that you bear. 

Grievances is explained in the footnote as meaning 
"the causes of your grief;" and Eglamour, far from in- 
tending,' to express any opinion on Silvia's attachment to 
Valentine, merely means that he pities Silvia's cause for 
grief in being pressed by her father to marry lliurio ; 
and that the foimdation for her grief is a virtuous and 
l>roper one: in fact he couflnns Silvia's own words (liues 
S{^30>: 

lint think ii|A>n my j^ri^. a la<ly'» ^r«V/. 
And on tlie Justice of my flyini; hence. 
Tu keep lue from a most unholy matcli. 

ACT IV. ScKNK 4. 

103. Line 20: the fellow that whips the dogs— Ii is a 
most curious fact that, in Mucedorus (l&M),— a drama 
once attributed to Shakesiiearc- -we find the followhig 
paas.i{;e: 

^HcedarNt. ... I pray you. what office miifht you bear in the 
court? 

Cicvin. Marry, sir, I am a rusher of the stable. 



Muctdorus. O, usher of the table. 

CiewH. Nay, I say ruiher, and 111 prore my office good. For look, 
sir, when any comes from under the sea or so, and a dog chance to. 
. . . then •with a wh%p I grve hitK thegiK<<i time of the day, and straw 
rushes presently. Therefore 1 am a rusher; a high office, I promise 
ye. — Dodsley, voL vii a4a 

Steerens quotes a portion of this passage, but destroys 
half the significance of it by suppressing the phrase 
" rusher of the stable," which indicates tlie renewal of 
the rushes that strewed the floor, after such a catastropha 
as Launce's dog had occasioned, as being part of this ofii- 
cial's duty. 

101 Line 68: What, didst thou ofer her this CUB from 
fne/— Collier's MS. Corrector inserted eur, which, cer- 
tainly, seems required both by sense and metre. 

106. Line 60 : the other tM^UlRREL tMs stolen from me. 
— Hanmer prints Squirtel, making it the name of the dog; 
while other commentators suppose Launce's expression 
refers to the size of the dog. But in Lilly's Endimiou 
(il 2), is the following passa:j:e : 

Sir T*/has. . . . What is that the gentlewoman carrieth iu a chaiae? 
Ji/i. Why, it is a sgiiirrtU. 

Sir Tcfhas. A squin illi O goils what tilings are made for 
money. —Works, vol. I. p. vj. 

In a note (18) the editor (P. W. Fairholt) says: " In the 
series of Tapestries published by M. Jubinal is one copied 
from " the Tapebtry of Nancy," which curiously illustrates 
this passage. In it is a lady of rank seated with a favourite 
stjuiiTel secured to her wrist by a chain. This tapestiy 
was found lining the tent of Charles the Bold, after he 
was killed at the siege of Nancy, in 1476." It is to this 
curious fancy of ladies for tame squirrels that Launce 
doubtless alludes, as well as to the small size of the dog. 
There is a dialectic meaning of the word squirrel, given 
in Halliwell's Diet, that points to a douMe entendre which 
may have been intended by lAunce. Compare a passage 
in CapUin I'nderwit. ii. 2(Bullen's01d Plays, vol. ii. p. 840). 

106. Line 61 : hangman toys. F. 1 reads Hangmans 
boyes. F. 2, F. 3, F. 4, hangmans boy. — The reading in 
the text, generally adopted, was first given by Singer, from 
a copy of F. 2 in his possession; and is probably the right 
one. Shakespeare, in Much Ado (iii. 2. II), calls Cupid 
"the little hangman;" but that passage is not much to 
the point. In Beywood's 1st Part of Edward IV. (v. 3) 
we find: 

How doth Ned? quoth he. 
That honest, merry hangmaN, how doth he 7 

—Works, vol. i. p. So. 

This is the only passage I can find where the word is 
used in any other senre than that of an executioner: it 
seems to be equivalent to "rascal," used in a good- 
natured sense. In the text it is used as an adjective, 
probably equivalent to "mischievous" or "rascally." 

107. Line 70 : It seems you lov'd not her, TO LKATK her 

token. F. 1 reads, by a manifest printer's error, not 

leave; corrected in F. 2. This use of to leave, in the sense 

of "to part with." is well illustrateil by two passages in 

The Merchant uf Venice, one of which it is sufficient to 

quote: 

I gave my love a ring ami made him swear 

Never to part with it ; and here he stands ; 

1 dare be sworn for him he would not /mir it 

— v. I. 170-17J. 
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A'.T IV. ««,-• 4. Xr/TES TO "nVU GENTLEMEN OF VEBONA. actv s«r«4 



hm um n Uf u«e» the «or>i in the laiac Mrnie fartberon 
in Ukst mtofi tuethi nine ld0; 

HI Umltfi-.Midam.ir'TpUateymi. Yi rtMd Madam. 
jAnnnf yf/u, iu:., mtik\tt% a very a«kvard and imperfect 
line. There are various emendati«/iu ; for the if't, which 
ve have ventured tii inMrrt. it may be said that tlie/f of 
the line alx^ve nii;(lit easily iiave caused confuaion, and 
ma«le the printer omit tlie i/'t Just belov it 

lOf. Line 140. 141: 

Aful WSCii'b the lilytiiieture of her face. 
That lune ahe U beeoiiu om black a« /. 

Jh\t\wtx\ lia« a note on tliis paMa(;e, " the colour of a part 
pinched in livid, at it is commonly termed. Hack and 
blue. Hie weather may therefore \te Justly said to pinch 
when it produces the same visible effect." 

110. Line 187: Hi nee bIu renpects ur inistreu' love $o 

inu eh.-- II Attmcv, very unnecessarily, altered my to his; 

but the t<mcli of Julia's sjieakini;. as if the character she 

had assumed were her real one, is a very dramatic one. 

Hhe hail spf;ken al>ove of Julia (herself) aa my poor 

miMireua; and she now keeps up the pretence for a 

mc»ment, though she is alone, 'i'he next line in the 

text: 

Al<t*, how love (.an tiifle with itself! 

shows that the assumption was intentional, as if she was 
tri/limj with her own iM^rrow; undgivcH the actress a grand 
opfNirtunity fr^r the cxiin-Hsion of subtle pathos in the 
delivery of the tuniu-v line. 

111. Line 107: Iter ej/fn are «RAY A« GLASS.— Douce 
i|UoteN two inMtniic<^H (if the expruHsion *jray a» ijlasn from 
the old ilomuiiccM; and 'I'huobald (|UoteH. from Chaucer's 
description of the rrioress: 

hire cy«;n I'tay n t ghi r. 

— I'riiiijue. Canterbury Tales, line lyj. 

lis. Line IIW: her furehead'M Unp, and mine'g at high.— 
It seems that Ahitjh/tfrehrad was, in Shakespeare's time, 
accounted a beauty in u woman. Wu have all of us seen 
how much the fashion varies in tills respect. One year 
women brush their hair off their head ; another, they 
planter, or train it down nearly to their eyebrows. 

US. Lhiu 200: Af}f Mtibtitanee uhonld be STATUK in Uty 
Mtrad. Statue was used for a picture, as well as for a 
htatue; here it is e<iuivalent to "an inanimate image" at 
least: If it is n(»t to be interpreted as simply meaning "a 
picture." Compare the following passage in Massinger's 
City Madam, v. 3: 

.Sir yt'/in. Y«mr nlrt ri, ere ihcy |»ut to sen, crave humbly 

Tluui^h tibsriit in thrir bodies, ihcy may t.ilce Irnve 
Of tlieir liite su\U^t%' ttatufs. 

1 11 tf. 1 lirrc they A.iw^. —Works, p. 455. 

In this scene the ittatueit arc reprcsent^'d by living men, 
but it is plain from the context they were meant to be 
pictureM and not tttatuen. 

AtT V. Sl'KNK 1. 

114. Line 3: Silria, at Friar Patrick'M eell. nhould meet 
i.if. Kf. read That Silvia, i(r. Pope omitted That: 
Hteevens omitted Friar. It is most probable that tho 
wonl that was inadvertently left in by .'^haliespcare. 
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Ui. Line 7: Enter SlLTlA 
tiou *A this addition to the 
of the next scene: 



For the Jvtifics- 

4d 



d fkat il was ike. 
of it. 



B=t, being mcuk'd, he vj 



ACT V. ScESE 2. 

lis. Une 7: JoL [aside] Bui Im€ ^nU nU he wfmrn 
Co irAaf if loathes —This line is giren by mistake hi tlie 
Ft. to Protena. By a similar error, lines IS, 14 were gtm 
to Thnrio in Ff. 

117. Line 29: That they are OCT BT LKJL5E.— ItisgenenBj 
explained, on the strength of an extract from the "Edin- 
burgh Magazine, Nov. 1766," given by Steeveni. that 
Proteus refers to " the mental endowments of Tlioiio," 
which are ant by le<ue, i.e. are enjoyed by some one else 
not the owner. It seems to me this is rather a weak 
explanation ; and we should expect the preposition on 
rather than by if such were the meaning. Probably there 
is some double meaning in pas$es$ionM which has not yet 
l>een discovered. 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

118. Line 7: Being nimble-footed, he hath outrun ui — 
If any proof were wanted of the carelesaneas with which 
this last act is constructed, this line would afford it. Sir 
Eglamour. who has hitherto been represented as a chival- 
rous gentleman, basely deserts the lady whom he has 
undertaken to escort, without making any attempt to 
defend her. Tlie author seems to have forgotten whst 
he had previously written ; or to have adopted the first 
device that came into his head for getting rid of one of 
his charactei-s. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

119. Line 2: 

Thene tihadowy, denert, unfrequented icoods. 
Ff. read : 

This shadowy desert, ut{/reque»ited XL-«odt. 

The reading in the text is from Collier's MS., a most 
excelleirt emendation. De»ert here means simply de- 
gerted, or, perhaps, uncultivated. I can make no sense 
of the line as it stands in the original text. 

180. Line 19.— Tlie pn>gresB of events is certainly very 
rapid in this act. Silvia meets Eglamour. goes with him 
"three leagues" into the forest; meanwhile, the Duke 
meets Friar Laurence (v. 2. 37), who tells him that he 
had seen Silvia, masked, with Eglamour: the Duke, 
Proteus, Julia (dis);uised), and Tliurio go in pursuit: the 
outlaws capture Silvia; Eglamour having taken to his 
heels: Protons rescues Silvia. If all these events take 
place between sunset and night of the same day, as Mr. 
Daniel in his Time Analysis suggests, they must have 
folI(»wed one another with marvellous rapidity. Most 
probably we should suppose a day to ela])se between 
scenes 1 and 2, and scene 3. But this act is coilstructed 
in a very slipshod manner, and bears signs of having be^i 
compressed by the author, out of deference to the reqnire- 
nients of the sta^rc. 




WORDS PECULIAR TO TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 



Ul. Lines 48, 49: 

and all Uivse oatht 
Deteended into perjury, TO LOTE MK. 

To love me here- m lovittfj me. See note 97. iv. 2. 181. 



I. Line 71: The priwtte leouiid is deepeist: Oh time 
mott aecurtt.—'Sloti cditoi's Imve made this line scan 
according to the usual rules of metre, by omitting mott 
and printing deepest, deep'tt; or by reading euret for 
aeeurtt. But here is an instance of a dramatic force given 
to a line by tlie employment of two extra syllables. The 
ictor pauses after "The private \cound Mt deepest "— 
ieep'st would have no force in such a sentence -then he 
resumes with strong emotion. Oh time mont aceuret, 
dwelling on the Oh. The extra syllables do not Jar upon 
the ear. while they increase tlie dramatic force of the 
line. Again, at line 73, lYoteus is so overcome with 
shame that he cannot speak at first; he tries to do so. but 
the wurds "stick in his thro.it;" tlierefore we have a 



short imperfect line far more expressive than any com- 
plete one could be: 

. . . My ehame and guilt confound* 9ne. 

US. Lines 82, 83: 

And, that my love may appear plain and/Tee^ 
All that was mint in Silvia I give thee. 
Any attempt to explain these two lines, so as to reconcile 
them to common sense and the ordinary ideas of loyalty 
in love, is misplaced. As it has been already pointed out, 
in the Introduction to this play, they are closely akin in 
sentiment to one or two of the Sonnets, in which Shake- 
speare resigns his mistress to his friend " W. H."- who 
has, apparently on his part, anticipated the conveyance of 
hit friend's vested interests in the young woman— with 
no less romantic generosity. 

IM. Line 129: MiLANO ghall not hold Ihee.—Vt. read 
Verona, an evident slip, similar to others which have 
occurred in this play. We have adopted Collier's emen- 
dation. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

Note.— llie addition of bub.. adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used OS a i>ub(itantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

Those couiiK)und words marked with an usteribk are printed as tieo separate words in V. 1. 



Act S*\ l.hie 
Agooil iv. 4 170 

Baa\ i. 1 06 

B.ibble3(3ub.). i. 2 li8 

Biitt')m(verb>. iii. 2 53 

Braggartlism . . ii. 4 1<54 

Churli,shly i. 2 60 

Comeitless iv. 2 91 

Contemptuously i. 2 112 

Corded i **• « ^ 

(iii. 1 40 

Cruel-hearU-d . ii. 3 10 

Direction-tfiver ill. 2 90 
Dire-l.imenting iii. 2 82 
Disability ii. 4 109 

Fellow -servant ii. 4 lo.** 

Fodder i. 1 l>2 

'Full-fraught., iii. 2 70 

Singerly i. 2 70 

"'"'-"»--{ il; 1 13*^ 

I The cry of a aheep. The vt-rb 
'toba" is uiwd in Much Ado, iii. 
L 75. sod in Curiolanu«. ii. 1. V2. 
3a, as an exclanuition, oocun lu 
jorc* I^1x>ur *fl Ijijiit, V. 1. ss, S:). 

S Bibhfe b<ibt>U. occurs in 
•welfth Nixht, ir. 2. \o.\ and 
[n th« form of pihb'.i> jmlHr) in 
I«nry V. iv. 1. 71. 



Heaven-bred . . 
Uome-kecping. 



Act St. Line 

iii. 2 72 

i. 1 2 



Illiterates iii. 1 290 

Impose (Hub.).. iv. 3 8 

Inscrutable — ii. 1 141 

Lawlciisly v, 3 14 

Lily-tliicture .. iv. 4 100 

Love-affairs.... iii. 1 254 

Love-book i. 1 19 

Love-discourse ii. 4 127 

*L<»ve-Vounded I. 2 113 

Lumpish iii. 2 62 

Metamorphosed -: ,, , 3.. 

'Mountain-foot v. 2 40 

Moviiijjly ii. 1 134 



New-found*... iv. 
Nick*(8ub>... Iv. 
*Nimble-footed v. 
f i. 
1 I 



Noddy 



4 

2 
3 
1 
1 



134 

7(5 

7 

119 

131 



3 C)crur>t in Lucrvoe, lino 810. 

* Occum in Sonnet Ixxvi. line 4. 

& In Otliello, r. 2. 317. Q. 1 reatU 
HirktUv»t*tAot inierimlVt.). Thu 
vcrl) to nick <K:ciira in Antony and 
CliNtiintra, iii. 13. 8, and Comedy 
of Krrt'ra, v. 1. 173. 



Act Kc. Line 
Note-worthy . . 1. 1 13 

Odd-conceited. iL 7 46 
0'erslips« (sub.) ii. 2 9 

Parable ii. 6 41 

Penitential... ii. 4 131 

Perversely Iii. 2 28 

PoumU I. 1 114 

Principality*., ii. 4 152 

ProiTerer i. 2 66 

PnbUsher ■•.... iii. 1 47 

Rifle" iv. 1 4 

Robin-redbreast ii. 1 21 

.'^helving iii. 1 115 

MTTver shedding iii. 1 230 

Sliiggardized.. i. 1 7 

Soul-confirming ii. 16 

^Sourest-natur'd if. 3 6 

.Spaniel-like.... iv. 2 14 

Spokesman il. 1 152 

Summer-swelling ii. 4 102 

. Oiy,r»Hitii'd octfun in Luctece, 
line 1576. 

7 In the Ptnitc of a idiifold. 
> Bee note 49. Prineipalitiet (in 
the ordinary M'umI occun in An- 
tony and deopatra. iii. 13. 19. 

9 Ormn in Lucrece. line 33. 

10 Occum with of in LntTei'c. 
line* &n, lOflO. 
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Act 
Sun bright .... ill 
Sun-expelling., iv. 

Swarthy ii. 

*Sweet-coniidain- 

iiig iii. 

Sweet-«uggi'f»tlng il. 

Tarriance 11 , , . ii 

Testornod i. 

Tournaments .. i. 
*True-toiiflmicd iv. 
True-devoted .. ii. 
Turmoil ii. 

Unconipnssionate iii 

Undeserving ". ill. 

Unheedfully .. 1. 

Unmellowed. . . ii. 

I'npreveiited .. iii. 

Unreversed — iii. 

Unrivaletl v. 

Unseeing 's — iv. 

Visibly ii. 

Wailful iii. 

Water-Spaniel., iii. 
•Well-reputed, ii. 



H Occurs in Kigrim, line 74. 

1- Ourun in Ihito'i IialN>nr*t 
I«nrt. V. S. 9i'(l. where Schnddt and 
otheni take it to 1« a Ruh. 

It Occun in Sonnet xliii. line& 



tSc. 


Line 


1 


88 


4 


158 





20 


2 


80 


6 


1 




90 




153 




30 




108 




\t 




37 


. 1 


231 




•• 
1 




3 




70 




21 




223 




144 




209 




4 


o 


09 


I 


271 


•* 
1 


43 



EMENDATIONS ON TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS AD<J1^ED. 

Nutv 
b. 1. 1. 2ti. Val / trUl not, for it boot* thee not. 

Pro. Sot—whatf 

88. iv. 1. 5. .Sir, !5IR, we are uihdone. 

M). iv. 3. i:^. Onk valiant, leise. remvne/ul, tcell'aeeontpluh'd. 
108. iv. 4. 12t). Madam, iF'Tpleate you. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SIHJGESTED. 

85. iii. 2. 49. But tay thu WIND her love from Valentine. 
U7. iv. 2. 130. Hut uinee IT shall become ymir falsehood tcell. 
17<J 



KOMEO AND JULIET. 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

F. A. MAKSHALL. 



VOL. I. 



IS 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 

EscALUS,^ Prince of Verona. 

Paris, a young nobleman, kinaman to the Prince. 

Montague, ) , , 

Capulkt \ "®*^ ®^ *^® nouses at variance with each other. 

An Old Man,^ kinsman to Capulet 

Romeo, son to Montague. 

Mercutio, kinsman to the Prince, and friend to Romeo. 

Benvolio, nephew to Montague, and friend to Romea 

Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet 

Friar Laurence, ) _ 

Feiab John, | F««»c«««"»- 

Balthasar, servant to Romeo. 

Sampson, ) 

Gregory, \ '^^'^^ ^ ^P"*"*- 

Peter, servant to Juliet's nurse. 

Abraham, servant to Montague. 

An Apotuegart. 

Three Musicians. 

Page to Paris. 

First Citizen.^ 

Lady Montague, wife to Montague. 
Lady Capulet, wife to Capulet. 
Juliet, daughter to Capulet 
Nurse to Juliet 

Citizens of Verona ; several Men and Women, relations to both houses ; Maskers, Guards, 

Watchmen, and Attendants. 
Chorus. 



Scene: Verona: Mantua. 



Historical Period : early part of the foiuteenth century. 

V 



TIME OF ACTION. 

Six Cdiisecutive days, coiinuenoing on the morning of the first, and ending early in the 
morning of the sixth.^ 



Day 1 (Sunday): Act I. and Act II., Scenes 1 

and 2. 
Day 2 (Monday): Act IT., Scenes 3, 4, f), 6; 

Act in., ScencMl, 2, 3, 4. 



I Evidently a corruption c»f la Scala, the real name of 
the prince who Kovemed Vennia at the time when the 
tragedy was 8up|>oBed to take place. 

s Called Uncle in the li^t of invited gue«tii, act i. 2. 71. 
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Day 3 (Tuesflay): Act III., Scene 5; Act IV., Scenai 

1, 2, 3, 4. 
Day 4 (Wednesday): Act IV., Scene 5. 
Day 5 (Tliurwlay): Act V. 
Day 6 (Fridaj-): End of Act V. , Scene 8. 

* Called First Officer in Cambridge. 
4 This is Mr. P. A. Daniel's calculation, and warns to be 
correct. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

Romeo and Juliet is one of the plays which 
:^rtainly has a literary history, and a very 
bateresting one. It was lirst published, in 
^arto, in 1597 (Q. 1). This edition differs 
tiQUch from the subsequent ones, and probably 
represents, more or less accurately, the play 
;i« originally written by Shakespeare, before 
Lhe re\n8ions and additions which appear in the 
next Quarto. On the title-piige it is stjited 
that this tmgedy has **been often (with great 
applause) plaid publiquely by the light Hon- 
«jurable the L. of Hunsdon his Seruants." 
Ijord Hunsdon died while holding the oilice 
of Lord Cliamberlain, on 22nd Jidy, 1596. It 
^was not until 17th April, 1597, tluit Lord 
Sunsdon's successor was appointed Lord 
Cliamberlain. In the interim the ComjNuiy, 
whose proper title was " The Lonl Cliamber- 
lain's men," wei*e called simply " Lord Huns- 
<lon 8 servants.'' It follows that this tragetly 
must have been played between tlie dates men- 
tioneil alx>ve; but tliat Shakes])eare had, at 
least, commenced it at a much earlier |)eriod 
is tulerably certain. The date of 1591 has been 
fixed upon, Ijecause (»f the allusion to the earth- 
quake made by the Nurse (i. 3. 23) : 

"Tis since the earthquake now eievtn yeart" 

^'hich is supposed to refer to the eartliquakc 
^f 1580. As Stokes ]>oints out, in his Chrono- 
'ogical Order of Shakespeare's Plays (p. 21 X 
^he Nurse rei)eats this statement (i. 3. 35): 

** And since that time it iri elecen yeart; " 

but I do not think that this ]K>int is at all 
decisive as to the date of the play. It is quite 
possible that Shakes]:>eare never meant to refer 
to the earthquake of 1580 at all. Hunter 
•upposes tluit the allusion is to an earthquake 



which occurred in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
rona in 1570. But, putting aside this trivial 
detail, we may l>e tolerably sure that Romeo 
and Juliet was one of Shakespeare's youthful 
works. He conmienced it at a very early period 
of his career ; he revised it, and added to it» 
at different periods between 1592 and 1599, 
when the Second Quarto ap})eared (Q. 2). In 
1609 the next edition (Q. 3) was published: 
this differs very little from Q.2, except in a 
few corrections and additional linea Tlie next 
edition (Q. 4) has no date, and was evidently 
printed from Q. 3. The author's name appeara 
for tlie first time on the title-page of this edi* 
tion. It was printed *^/or John Smetktncke^ 
but the printer^s name is not given. The next 
edition in point of time is tluit of tlie First 
Folio (F. 1), 1()23, tiiken apparently from the 
text of Q. 3. Yet another Quarto Edition (Q. 5^ 
" sul)Ktantially identical with Q. 4," according 
to the Cambridge £dd., was published in 
1637. Of these texts, Q.2 is, perhaps, the 
best authority ; but Q. 1 has furnished many 
readings which have been almost universally 
]>referred to those of the later editions. Again 
I must dissent from the depreciation of the 
First Folio, which is prolmbly the nearest to 
an accurate copy of the play as represented in 
Shakespeare's own theatre. 

As to the source fn)m which this play was 
derived, volumes have l)een written, an<l pn)b- 
ably will yet be written. There can he little 
doubt as to the work which funiislied the 
main foundation of Shakespeare's tragedy. 
Tliis was " Tlie Tragicall Historye of llfmieus 
and Juliet, written lii'st in Italian by Bandell, 
and nowe in Eiiglislie by Ar. Br. (t.^. Arthur 
Brooke), 1562." I will give as briefly as j)08- 
sible the genealogy of this ]KX)m. In the second 
century Xenophon of Ephesus wrote a romance 
called Ephesiaca, in which a young woman, who 
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is " separated by a series of misfortunes fvoia 
her husband," in order to avoid being forced 
into a bigamous marriage, swallows what she 
believes to be poison, but which tunis out to 
be only a sleeping draught. In 1303 the 
main incidents of the Tragedy of Borneo and 
Juliet are said really to have occurred at 
Verona during the government of Bartolo- 
meo della Scala. In 1476, in a collection of 
tales (Le Cinquante Novelle, &c.), was pub- 
lished a noveUino^ by Massuccio of Salerno, 
relating the adventures of Mariotto Migna- 
nelli and Gianozza Saraceni of Siena, which 
bears a very striking resemblance to the story 
of Romeo and Juliet In 1530 Luigi Da 
Porto published his history of Two Noble 
Lovers, &c., considered by some to have been 
founded on the historical tradition of Romeo 
and Juliet, by others on Massuccio's story. 
In 1553 Gabriel Giolito published in Venice 
a poem supposed to have been written by 
Clitia, ndnh Veronesey which is virtually .the 
same story as that of Da Poi*to; and in 1554 
Matteo Bandello, in his collection of novels 
published at Lucca, gives his story of Romeo 
e Julietta. This story was translated into 
French in 1559 by Pierre Boaistuau, or Bois- 
teau, sumamed Launay; his version contains 
several variations from the Italian story ; e.ff. 
he tirst intixxluces the scene with the pw>r 
Apothecary from whom Romeo buys the poi- 
son. It was from this French translation that 
Brooke produced his metrical version of the 
story, amplifying it and adding to the details; 
he introduced some new incidents which have 
been adopted by Shakespeare, and are not 
found in any other known version of the story. 
In 15()7 William Painter, in the second volume 
of his Palace of Pleasure, produced "The 
goodly Hystory of the true and constant Loue 
between Rhomeo and Julietta, the one of 
whom died of Poyson, and the other of sorrow 
and heaviness: wherein be comprysed many 
adventures of Loue, and other de\nses touch- 
inge the same." Painter's version is a pretty 
close, but not very intelligent tmnslation of 
Boaistuau's novel. Lastly, in 1578 (tlie date of 
the dedication to his drama), the blind }X)et and 
actor, Luigi (in)to, surnamed il Oieco d'Ha- 
dria, })roduced his tragedy, La Hadriaiia. Al- 
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tliough this tragedy is cast in a severely 
classical form, and is tedious to a degree only 
reached, perhaps, by the Italian tragedy of the 
sixteenth century, its story is mainly that of 
Romeo and Juliet; it contains some beautiful 
passages and very touching sceue& I have 
not space here to enter into the qfuestion: 
ILmI Shakespeare ever seen this tragedy, or 
any translation of it? A careful examination 
of the passages from which Shakespeare is 
said to have borrowed some of his ideas, con- 
vinces me there is no foundation for such 
a statement ; that mention of the nightingale 
is made, in the scene of the parting of the 
two lovers, is not a remarkable coincidence; 
while, in no case, can I find that any of the 
characteristic expressions of Groto have been 
copied by Shakespeare. There is only one 
detail |)eculiar to Groto's story, which Shake- 
speare also introduces; that is, when the father 
is lamenting the supposed death of his daugh- 
ter, one of his ministers offers to him consola- 
tion, just as Friar Lawrence recommends resig- 
nation to Gapidet, when lamenting the death 
of Juliet ; but there seem to be no expressions 
or ideas connnon to the two passages.^ 

Two other plays may be mentioned which 
are on the same subject; one by Lope de 
Vega called Castelvines y Mont^ses, of which 
a veiy interesting abstract is given in Grey's 
Notes on Shakespeare (edn. 1754X voL iL pp. 
249-262. It ends happily, and though its main 
incidents are evidently founded on the story 
of Romeo and Juliet (who become in the 
Spanish comedy Roeclo and Julia respectirelyX 
there is not much resemblance between Lope 
de Vega's play and that of Shakespeare. Hun- 
ter, in his New Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
vol. ii. pp. 130-134, gives an account with ex- 
tracts of the fragment of a Latin play dis- 
covered by him in the Sloane Collection of 
MSS. (No. 1775) in the ^itish Museum, in 
which the story of Romeo and Juliet is fol- 
lowed pretty closely as far as it goe& Hunter 
suggests that this may have been the previous 



i For the above account of the ■ourcet whence this 
play is taken I am indebted to Mr. P. A. Daniel's admir- 
able introduction to the volume pttbliabed for the New 
Shakspere Society, being No. 1, Seriei III. (TrtibiMr and 
Co. 1876). 
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dramatized versiou alluded to by Brooke iu 
his preface. 

To coDclude, then, we may say that Shake- 
speare worked out his tragedy from Brooke's 
poem ; but that, perhaps, he had either seen 
or read in MS. an earlier tragedy on the 
same subject, to which Brooke refers in his 
address to the reader. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

This play was, as we gather from the title- 
page of the first edition, popular on the stage 
before 1597, though there is no evidence to 
prove when it was first produced. Curious to 
say it is not mentioned in Henslowe's Diary. 
Up to 1699, it must have been chiefly acted 
by the Lord Chamberlain's servants. In the 
edition of 1609, it is said to have been "sun- 
drie times publiquely Acted, by the Kings 
Maiesties Seruants at the Globe." Pepys men- 
tions it under the date of 1st March, 1661-62, 
as an opera. It would appear, however, from 
Genest's account that, on this date, Romeo 
and Juliet was revived at Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
when Betterton played Mercutio. The cast 
contains a character "Count Paris' wife — 
played by Mi-s. Holden" — who she was does 
not appear. The play was "altered by James 
Howard so as to preserve Romeo alive and 
to end happily — it was played alternately as 
a Tragedy one day, and as a Tragi -CV)medy 
another, for several times together." It does 
not appear to have Ijeen revived again till 
11th September, 1744; when Theophilus Cib- 
ber's version, partly founded upon Otway's 
Oaius Marius (about half of which was taken 
from Romeo and Juliet) was presented, with 
Theophilus Cibber as Romeo, and his sister 
Jenny as Juliet. Grenest gives a very inter- 
esting abstract of this alteration; but it does 
not appear that the disfigurements introduced 
were so great as to neutralize the merit, which 
Theophilus Cibber may fairly claim, of having 
restored to the stage, though in an imperfect 
form, one of the most beautiful of Shakespeare's 
plays which had been laid on the shelf for over 
eighty years. This revival appears to have 
been very successful; but before long that 
monument of obstructive fussiness, the Lord 
Chamberlain, ha<l interfered. On 1st Novem- 



ber Cibber was obliged to announce the play 
thus: "At Cibber's Academy in the Hay- 
market will be performed a Concert, after 
which will be exhibited (Gratis) a Rehearsal, 
in the form of a play called Romeo and Juliet." 
It appears that, but for this intelligent inter- 
ference, a number of Shakespeare's pbiys might 
have been revived. We learn, from Mrs.Charke'8 
memoirs, that Cymbeline was actually pre- 
sented on 8th November, 1744; and that her 
brother played Posthumus; the version being 
not DUrfey's mutilation, but Shakespeare's ori- 
ginal play. By 2nd January, 1745, Theophilus 
Cibber was engaged at Co vent Garden; leav- 
ing his sister, the eccentric Cliarlotte Charke, 
to manage the company at the Haymarket 
theatre, and to baifle, as best she could, the 
edicts of the Lord Chamberlain. We now come 
to an important event in the stage history of this 
play. In 1 748, for the first time at Drury Lane, 
Romeo and Juliet, as altered by Garrick, was 
produced, with Barry as Romeo: a part in 
which he has, perhaps, never been surpassed 
by any other actor either before or after him. 
The chief alteration seems to have been in the 
last act, in which Juliet is made to awaken 
before Romeo is dead; and a number of in- 
difierent and tawdry lines, taken j)artly from 
Otway and partly from Congreve's Mourning 
Bride, were added. On this occasion it was 
acted nineteen times. It is probable that 
Barry's remarkable success as Romeo was the 
main cause of his secession to Covent Garden; 
where, on 28th September, 1750, he made his 
first appearance at that theatre in the part of 
Romeo, to the Juliet of Mrs. Cibber, who 
likewise had secedetl from Garrick's troupe. 
On this occasion Barry s]x>ke a prologue, at- 
tacking Garrick; and Shakespeare's play was 
further disfigured by the addition of the 
funeral procession of Juliet and a dismal dirge. 
On the same evening (28th September), at 
Drury Lane, Garrick appeared, for the first 
time, as Romeo; and for twelve nights, till 
11th October, this pLay continued to be acted 
at botli theatres; much to the annoyance of 
regular theatre-goers, who were very discon- 
tented at the long continuance of such mono- 
tonous fare. It would appear that Garrick 
excelled in the scene with the Friar in the third 
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act, and in the scene with the Apothecary in 
tlie last act; but in all the tender and more 
romantic passages Barry seems completely to 
have eclipsed him.* From this time forward 
Romeo and Juliet continued to hold the stage; 
being indeed, with the sole exception perhaps 
of Hamlet, the most popular of Shakespeare's 
plays. Space would not allow us to record 
even the most remarkable among these nu- 
merous representations. Suffice it to say that 
such essentially dissimilar actors asWroughton, 
Elliston, Edmund Kean, Cliarles Kemble, 
Macready,&c., have played R^mieo. As Juliet 
such distinct actresses as Mrs. Siddons, Mra 
Jordan, Miss O'Neil, &c., have rendered them- 
selves famous. It is to be hoped that the so- 
called alterations of, and additions to this play, 
which self-complacent authors deemed to be 
improvements, have Ixjen for ever banished 
fi*om our English stjige. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

There is little doubt that this play, with 
the sole exception perhaps of Hamlet, affords 
us a greater insight into Shakesjware's method 
of working than any other of his known works. 
Commenced at an early age, it was produced 
first in a somewhat crude f onn. It may be safely 
said that the editions of this play, published 
in 1597, and 1599 respectively, differ almost as 
much in merit as the two first Quarto editions 
of Hamlet The alterations and additions, in 
both cases, are most important, and show not 
only how much the subject was endeared to 
the author, but also how much pains he took 
in revising each of these favourite children of 
his brain. It need scarcely be said that, as 
far as both intellectual and dramatic power go, 
Romeo and Juliet can scarcely be compared 
with Hamlet : but, in both cases, we see how 
tnily artistic Shakespeare's mind was, and to 
what a remarkable degree he possessed that 
distinction of great poets — the indi8i)osition 
to "rest and be thankful" when once he had 



» It is a remarkable cinuiuRtance that nil the actors of 
the Rreutest tragic power, who have played Romeo, have 
been sai*! to excel in the scene with the Apothecar>', and 
in the last scene at the tomb ; however great their de- 
fects may have been in the more tender portions of the 
play. 
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given form to the creation of his brain; we 
see how carefully and lovingly he elaborated 
and beautified the ideas which spiang from 
his fertile imagination. Borneo and Juliet is 
an extremely unequal work. It contains in a 
marked degree many of the blemishes of 
Shakespeare's early style. To say nothing of 
the unskilled form of the verse; of the many 
sonnet-like and rhyming lines, deficient in 
that variety of cadence which his dramatic ex- 
perience gradually taught him to acquire, it 
is full of elaborate conceits; we find even out- 
rages on good taste, occurring in the midst of 
the most beautiful passages, and with an ob- 
trusive incongruity which absolutely makes 
one shudder. Perhaps the worst line ^t 
Shake8i)eare, or any other poet ever wrote, is 
contained in Eomeo and Juliet; I mean that 
dreadful line when Romeo, in the very height 
of his ])assionate des^mir, says : 

" Flits may do this, but I from this must^y." 

It is not too much to say that this hne is 
worthy of modern burlesque. There are other 
passages to which it is unnecessary to allude 
at length, for they can only be qualified as 
obscene. This play is also remarkable as being 
almost entirely sensuous in its main subject 
That it is not sensual is due to the fact, that it 
was written by a man whose innate purity of 
heart was one of his most remarkable charac- 
teristics. Neither Bomeo nor Juliet is, wh» 
critically considered, a very interesting per- 
son. When we first see him, Romeo is mop- 
ing under the effects of an unrequited love 
for Rosaline; a love which he would have xa 
believe is the greater \)a.rt of his life. RoMr 
line is cold; she does not respond to the let- 
vour of his passion. He professes himself, and 
indeed his friends also consider him to be, 
quite crushed by this disappointment. He 
goes to a masked ball, and at once faUs vio- 
lently in love with a young girl, a perfect 
stranger. He forgets all about Rosaline; and 
transfers to his new love, with compound in- 
terest, all the ardour which had been ex- 
pended in vain on the pursuit of his first 
Juliet, a young girl just blooming into woman- 
hood, conceives an equally strong passion for 
this young man, whom she has only seen upon 
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e occasion. It is indeed a case of love 
b sight, violent in its beginning, and 
as most such affections do, either to die 
1 equally sudden as its birth, or to linger 
ough an unhappy existence. The fact 
lese two are hereditary enemies lends 
itional romance to their irrational pas- 
So far we have the promise of a tra- 
Ein interesting tragedy, and one which 
} to the most wide-spread sympatliies of 
ixes. In less worthy hands the tragedy 
have taken the ordinary course of an 
e, perhaps of a secret marriage with a 
jsult to one or both of the lovers. But 
: is that Sliakespeare's genius asserts 
The balcony scene, as it is called, in 
and Juliet is, without any exception, 
st beautiful love scene ever written. It 
fely be sjiid that only one man could 
ave conceived or executed such a mus- 
e of dnimatic poetry. Let us tiy and 
e what this extjuisitely delicate scene 
have l)ecome, in the hands of such dra- 
; as Marston, or Chapman, or Heywood, 
ssinger, or any one of Shake8{)eare'8 
poraries; to say nothing of his prede- 
or successors. Let us see what it be- 
in ShakesjHjare's hands. Can anything 
•e perfect than the subtle blending of 
ice and passion which cluiracterizes 
\ declaration of her love? She is alone, 
)elieves, with nothing but the moon and 
re, and the delightfully scented orange- 
as witnesses of her confession. We 
hat Homeo is there, but she does not 
il at once what may be called the tra- 
: opjiortunity; we feel that this young 
tie more than a child, might go back 
virgin bed and be<lew her pillow with 
ate tears; and that in a few weeks, or 
s days, she might be ready to marry 
Lii whom her jwirents had arbitrarily 
for her. But an improbable and un- 
kI opportunity comes. Komeo has been 
by an irresistible impulse to the place 
enshrines the object of his new-bom 
on. He is there, unseen, to receive 
ifession which tells him that his love 
med. This scene is one which may 
tir the coldest nature, and quicken 



the pulsation of the most world -hardened 
heart 

There is not, from the beginning to the end 
of this master-piece of passionate love-making, 
one indelicate thought or impure sentence. As 
the moonlight softens all the most rugged out- 
lines; shedding upon the gnarled trunks, and 
on the hardest, thorniest foliage the silver 
bloom of her softening light; giving to each 
petty vista of the formal garden the mysterious 
majesty of a forest avenue; even so the ex- 
quisite bloom of innocence refines and purifies 
the unrestrained outbui-sts of Juliet's pas- 
sionate nature; giving to what might so easily 
wear the forbidding shape of lust, or the lurid 
glare of sensuality, the delicate charm, tlie 
tender light of an ideal love. The abandon- 
ment of all restraint, checked with such ex- 
quisite self-recollection, just when it is trem- 
bling on the brink of shamelessness; the lovely 
maiden blush which bepaints her cheek, though 
she may be unconscious of it; the innate 
cliastity which excites the reverence of her 
lover, even in the height of his i)assion, which 
forbids him to attempt any nearer approach 
to the object of liis adoration ; these are touches 
that none but a true iK>et, who had preserved, 
amidst all the corrupting influences of the 
world, that reverence for purity which is the 
crown of manly genius, could have produced. 
That one most beautiful line: 

" What satisfaction canst thou liave to-night?'* 

uttered, as it is, in the simplest innocence, and 
answei'ed, as it is, without the slightest taint 
of licentiousness, is the key to this most per- 
fect scene. 

How skilful is the contrast of the Nurse's 
sordid and impure nature, of Mercutio's sc*off- 
ing cynicism, with the fragrant innocence of 
Juliet, and the romantic enthusiasm of her 
lover I In the scene with the Friar, when 
Eomeo, like a spoilt child, throws himself on 
the ground in a ptiroxysm of thwarted self- 
indulgence, he is at his worst ; but note how 
both his and Juliet's natures are purified and 
strengthened by adversity. As the tragic 
gloom of the play deepens, the s}K)ilt child 
becomes a resolute man ; Juliet, who, at one 
moment perha|)6, has been in danger of yield- 
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ing to the overpowering force of her passion, 
becomes a self-contained and heroic woman. 
She does not scruple to face death rather than 
the dishonour of l^eing unfaithful to her exiled 
husband. The terror, with which her almost 
brutal parents inspire her, is powerless in 
face of her deep and loyal love. He too when 
he finds, a& he believes, that Deiith has 
snatcheii his bride from him, with fierce de- 
termination arms himself with the merciless 
poison; and goes to take his last farewell of 
the body of his love, to whom the siime Death 
tiiat had stolen her from him shall soon re- 
unite him. 

It may be said that this is the first of 
Shakespeare's plays in which his genius really 
asserts itself. As a master-piece of comic 
characterization, of subtle humour, and of 
deep insight into human nature, the Nurse 
may almost rank, side by aide, with Falstaff. 
Mercutio, again, is such a marvellous creation 
of high comedy, that Shakespeare is said to 
have kilie<i him off, lest he, by his attractive 
vivacity, should have, morally speaking, killed 
the hero. None of the characters, even slight 
sketches .as some of them may be, can be said 
to be uninteresting. All the very best fea- 
tures of dramatic composition and ix)etry are 
to be found in this play. The interest is ab- 
sorbing; the pjithos most deeply touching; 
while the humorous element, never too pro- 
minent, affords that contrast so essential to a 
really gi-eat dmma. The character of Friar 
Lawrence is well worthy study. Shakespeare 
has thoroughly entered into the affectionate 
relations which existed between a young man, 
like Romeo, and his spiritual director. Few 
English actors of Romeo have succeeded in 
gras|)ing the idea of such a relationship; and 
therefore fail in conveying that mixture of filial 
love, and implicit reliance on his advice, which 
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marks Romeo's attitude towarda the Friar. 
Nothing proves more strongly Shakespeare's 
immense mental superiority thau his utter 
freedom from bigotry, in an age when writers, 
othen^'ise liberal-minded, thought that no 
opportunity should be missed of abusing the 
Roman Catholic religion and eveiything con- 
nected with it. Fortunate, indeed, for pos- 
terity is it that Shakespeare could make use of 
Brooke's poem, without being contaminated by 
the narrow-minded virulence whidi distin- 
guishes the latter's "address to the reader."* 
Had Sliakespeare written his tragedy in the 
spirit of these higli- minded observations, I 
fear we should have had a very different 
work, and a worse than indifferent dramatic 
poem. 

There is little throughout this play that is 
superficial. It would be easy to select detached 
scenes, the language of which would have 
made the reputation and fortune of any dra- 
matist What faults the play has I have 
ventured fearlessly to point out It is quite 
jx>8sible to recognize them in the fulness of 
their iini)erfection, without lessening one jot 
of that heart-stirring admiration, which this 
beautiful work must always excite in those 
who are not dead to the noblest passions of 
our nature, or blind to the greatest beauties 
poetry can create. 

1 "And to this ende (good Reader) it this tngicall mat- 
ter written, to describe vnto thee a coople of vnfortunata 
louers, thralling themselves to vnhonest desire, neglect- 
ing the author! tie and aduise of parents and frendea, 
conferring their principall counsela with dronken goa- 
syppes. and superstitious friers (the naturally fltte instm- 
mentesof unchastitie)atteroptyng alladuentureaof peryU, 
for thattaynyug of their wished Inst, rsyng aoricnler 
confession (the kay of whoredome, and treaaon) for fnr- 
therannce of theyr purpose, abuayng the honorable name 
of lawefuU manage, to cloke the sliame of stolne con- 
trnctes, flnallye. by all nicanes of vuhonest lyfe, hastyng 
to most mhappye deathe."* 
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PKOLOGUE 



Two hoiisekulilH, Inith nliku in di^iity. 

In fair Vemnii, where we biy our m'eno, 
fVom andeut grud^ie break to new uintitij, 

When civil blood nukesciTil hauda unclean. 
FrtiDi forth Uik fiitiJ luinn of these two foen 

A pair of stAr-i-roxa'il luverH take their lifp; 
Whose miskdventnr'il piteous civertlirowa 

Do, with their death, burj' their {mrentx' ' 



The fearful passage of their deatji-mnrk'd 

And the continuance of their parents' rage, 
Which, but their children's end, nought c<iuld 
remove. 

Is now the two houra' tniflic of our stage; 
The which if you with pjitient cars attend, 
What here shall iiiiivt, our toil nliall strive to 



Jb/w Saupsom and Ghkoory, i/ tht kouie of 
Capu/ft, armed icitli laordt ami hueilert. 
Sam. Gregory, o' my word, we 'II not carry 

Ore. No, for then we !;h()ulii W colliers. 
.Sam. I mean, an we )>e in clicder, we'll 



Gre. Ay, while you live, draw your 
out o" the foliar. 
Sam. I strike quickly, Ix-ing mov'd. 
Urf. But thou iii-t not ijuiikly nioi 

Sam. A dog of the houiie of Mant.igiie i 
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'stAnd: I will take the wikU of anj man or maid 

^of Slontague'B. 

J Ore. That shows thee u weak slave; for the 
'weakeat goes to the wail. it 

J Sam. True ; and therefore women, being 
'the weaker vessels, are ever thrust to the wall 



theref re 1 will piuh Montagues men &om 
tl e wall and thrnst hiB maida t« the waU. 

(jre The quarrel is between our masters 
and ua their men. u 

jam. Tis all one, I will show myself a 
tyrant when I have fought with the men, 1 




iwill be cruel with the niiiidii, and cut off their 
(heads. 

/ Ore. The heails of the maidat 20 

' .Sam. Ay, the heaiU uf the ninids, or their 
', maidenheads; take it in wliat sense thou wilt 
; Ore. They niunt take it in sense that feel it. 
' Sam. Me they shall feel while I am able U> 
'stand: and 'tis known 1 aiu a pretty piece of 
; flesh. 

; 6Ve. T is well thou art not fish ; if thou 
;hadst, thou badst been jKXir John.' Draw thy 
'tool;] here comes two of tlie house of the 

Montagues. 

Sam. My naVe.1 weajwn is out; quarrel, I 

will back thc-e. 40 

> J\<sr Jvhn, h*ka (lili. drltd and ultsd. 



Ore. How! turn thy back, and run? 

Sam. Fear me not. 

Orf. No, many:— I fear thee! 

Sam. Let us take the law of our sides; let 
them begin. 

Ore. I will frown, ai* 1 {ossby, and lettliem 
take it as they list. 

Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my 
thumb at them; which is a disgrace to them, 
if they bear it. » 

Kiiln- Abaaiiah and Balthabar. 

Ahr. l»o you bite your thumb at us, sirl 

Sam. I dfi bite my thumb, sir. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, sirt 
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Sam, \^Ande to Gregori/] Is the law of our 
side, if I say ay? M 

Gre. [Aside to Sampson] No. 

Sam, No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at 
you, sir; but I bite my thumb, sir. 

Gre, Do you quarrel, sir? 

Abr, Quarrel, sir? no, sir. 60 

Sam. If you do, sir, I am for you: I serve 
ajB good a man as you. 

Abr. No better. 

Sam. Well, sir. 

Gre, Say — better [Aside to Sampson^ seeing 
Tybalt at a distance] ; here comes one of my 
master's kinsmen. 

Sam. Yes, better, sir. 

Abr. You lie. 

Enter Benvolio. 

Sam. Draw, if you be men. — Gregory, re- 
member thy swashing^ blow. [Thetfjight. 70 

Ben. Part, fools! 
Put up your swords; you know not what you 
do. [Beats down their weapons. 

Enter Ttbalt. 

Tyb. What, art thou drawn among these 
heartless hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio, look uj)on thy death. 

Ben, I do but keep the jMjace ; put up thy sword. 
Or manage it to part these men with me. 
Tyb. What, drawn, and talk of peace? I 
hate the word, 
A& I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee: 
Have at thee, coward I [They fight. 

Enter several persons of both hov^eSy who join 
the fray: then enter Citizens and Peace 
Officers with cluhs and partisan. 

First Cit. Clul>s, bills, and partisans! strike! 
beat them down! so 

Down with the Capulets ! down with the Mon- 
tagues! 

Enter Capulet in his gown^ and Ladt 
Oapulet. 

Cap. What noise is this ? Give me my long 
sword, ho! 

1 Siauhing, making a luud noise agaiust the shield— 
strong, Tiolent 



La, Cap. A crutch, a crutch! why call you 
for a sword ? 88 

Cap. My sword, I say! — Old Montague is 
come, 
And flourishes his blade in spite of me. 

Enter Montague and Lady Montague. 

Jfon. Thou villain Capulet, — Hold me not, 

let me go. 
La. Mon. Thou shalt not stir one foot to 

seek a foe. 

Enter Prince, with his train. 

Prin. Kebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Pnjfaners of this neighbour-stained steel, — 
[Will they not hear? — ^What, hoi you men,' 

you beasts, 90/ 

That quench the fire of your j)emiciou8 rage -; 
With purple fountains issuing from your^ 

veins, — ] 
On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 
Throw your niistemper'd wea{)ons to the 

ground. 
And hear the sentence of your moved prince. 
Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word. 
By thee, old Cajiulet, and Montague, 
Have thrice disturb'd the quiet of our streets, 
And made Verona's ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments, loo 
To wield old partisans, in hands as old, 
C-anker'd with peace, to jMvrt your canker'd 

hate: 
If ever you disturb oiu* streets again. 
Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. — 
For this time, all the rest depart away: — 
You, Capulet, shall go along with me; 
And, Montague, come you this afternoon. 
To know our further pleasure in this case. 
To old Free -town, our common judgment- 

])lace. 109 

Once more, on pain of death, all men depart 

[Exeunt all but Montague, Lady 

Afontagucy and Benvolio. 

Mon. Who set this ancient quarrel new 

abrojich ? 
Speak, nephew, were you by, when it l)egan ? 
Ben. Here were the servants of your ad- 

versarv*, 
And yours, close fighting ere I did approach: 

187 
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I drew to part them; in the instant came 115 
The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepared, 
■ [Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 
i He swung about his head, and cut the winds, 
>Who, nothing hurt withal, hiss'd him in 
' scorn:] 
While we were interchanging thrusts and 

blows, 120 

Came more and more, and fought on part and 

part. 
Till the j)rince came, who parted either part. 
La. Moil. 01 where is Romeo ? saw you him 
to-day? 
Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 
Ben. Madam, an hour before the worshipp'd 
sun 
Peered forth the golden window of the east, 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad; 
Where, underneath the grove of sycamore, 
That westward rooteth from the city's side, 
So early walking did I see your son: 130 

Towards him I made ; but he was ware of me. 
And stole into the covert of the wood : 
|[ I, measuring his aifections by my own, 
IThat most are busied when they're most 
J alone, 

;; Pursu'd my humour not pursuing his, 

^ And gladly shunned who gladly fled from me. ] 

Man. Many a morning hath he there been 

seen. 

With tears augmenting the fresh morning's dew, 

Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep 

sighs: 
'[But all so soon as the all-cheering sun 140 
(Should, in the furthest east, begin to draw 
<The shaily curtaiiLS from Aurora's bed, 
^ Away from light steals home my heavy son, 
1^ And private in his chamber j^ens himself; 
I Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out. 
And makes himself an artificial night:] 
Black and j^ortentous must this humour prove. 
Unless go(Kl counsel may the cause remove. 
Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the 

cause? 
Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn of 
him. 150 

Ben. Have you importun'd him by any 

means ? 
Mon. Both by myself, and many other 
friends: 

188 



[ But he, his own affections' comiBellor, i53 



\ 



Is to himself — I will not say how true — 
But to himself so secret and so close, '> 

So far from sounding and discovery, \ 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, J 

Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, \ 
Or dediaite his beauty to the sun. 
Could we but learn from whence his sorrows \ 
grow, \m\ 

We would as willingly give cure as know. ] \ 

Enter Romeo. 

Ben. See, where he comes. So please you, 
step aside ; 
1 11 know his gi-ievance, or be much deni'd. 
Mon. I would thou wert so happy by thy 
stay. 
To hear true shrift Come, madam, let 's away. 
\^ExemU Montague and Lady Montague, 
Ben. Good morrow, cousin. 
Bom, Is the day so yotmg? 

Ben, But new struck nine. 
Bom. Ay me! sad hours seem long. 

Was that my father that went hence so fast? 
Ben. It was. What sadness lengthens Ro- 
meo's hours? 
Bom. Not having that, which, having, makes 
them short iro 

Ben. In love? 
Bom, Out — 
Ben. Of love? 

Bom. Out of her favour, where I am in love 
Ben. Alas, that love, so gentle in his view, 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof! 
Bom. Alas, that love, whose view is muffled 
still. 
Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will! 
Where shall we dine ? — O me ! — What fray was 

here ? 
Yet tell me not, for I liave heard it alL 180 
Here 's much to do with hate, but more with 

love. 
Why, then, O brawling love! O loving hate! 
O any thing, of nothing first create ! 
O heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 
Mi8-8haj)en chaos of well-seeming forms ! 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick 

health! 
Still- waking sleep, that is not what it is ! 



.0 love ia this. 
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Tkia lore feel I, that feel 
Dositthou uot laugh) 

Bea. No, cos, I ratlier weep. 

Jlum, Good heart, at vbat) 

BfH. At tby good henrt'i 

Jlom, Vfby, Mich, BeuvoUo, U love's tisat' 

Griefs of miae own lie heavy in my breaat; 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prwt 
With more of thine: thut love that thou haet 

ahown 
Doth odd more grief to too much of mine own, 
i^Love iN a smoke rais'd with the fume of 

sighs; 
j Being purg'd, a fire sparkling in lovem' eyes; 
I Being vex'd, a sea nouriah'd with lovers' tears: 
' What is it elne) a madness moet discntet, 
■ A choking giiil, and a [iresen-iiig sweet j a» 
Farewell, my coz. 

Jien. Soft! I will go along; 

An if you leave me so, you do me vrrong. 
Jloin. Tut, 1 have lost myself; I am not 

This is not Riimeo, he 's some other where 
Dfa. Tell me in BadueOH,' who 'tia that jou 

; Horn. [What, shall I groan and tell tbeel 
; JIfii. Groant why nu 

iBiittmdly telime wha 

Kom. Bid a sick man in sadness make his 
will : 
>Ah, word ill urg'd to one that in so ill. J 
In sodnesa, cousin, I du love a woman. 3id 
Sea. I aim'd so near, when I auppoad you 

loVd. 
Bom. A right good mark-man! And she s 
fair I love. 

right fair mark, fair coz, is sootwt 
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Som. Well, in that hit, you : 
not lie hit 

With ( hifiid's arrow ; she liath Dian's wit ; 
And, in strong proof of chastity well arm'd, 
From Iovu'h weak childish l)ow she lives un- 

Iiorra'd. 
'[Sl'e will not stay the siege of loving terms, 
; Nor bide th' encounter of aaaailing eyes, 
<Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold : 2 '^ 



O, she is rich in beauty; only poor, m 

That, when she dies, with her diee beauty's 

ZBen. Then she hath sworn that she will 

still live chaste t '/ 

Itom. She hath, and in that sparing makes ' 

huge waate; < 

For beauty, ■tar\-'d with her aeTerity, i 




Cuts beauty off from all posterity. 

She is too fair, too wise, wisely too fair, '. 

To merit blisa by making me despair: 

She hath forsworn to love ; and in that vow ^ 

Do I live dead that live to tell it now. ] mo; 

Jkn. Be rul'd by me, forget to think of her. 

Bom. O, teach me how I should forget to 
think. 

Sen. By giving liberty unto thine eyea; 
Biamine other beauties. 

Rom. Tiatheway 

18» 
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To call hers, exquisite, in question* more : 285 
These happy masks, that kiss f ai^ ladies' brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the 

fair; 
He, that is strucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost. 
Show me a mistress that is parsing fair, 240 
What doth her beauty serve, but as a note 
Where I may read who passed that parsing 

fair? 
Farewell ; thou canst not teach me to forget 
Ben, I '11 pay that doctrine,' or else die in 

debt [Ejpeunt. 

Scene II. A street. 

Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant. 

Cap. But Montague is bound as well as I, 
In penalty alike ; and 't is not hard, I think. 
For men so old as we to keep the peace. 

Par. Of honourable reckoning^ are you both; 
And pity 't is you liv'd at odds so long. 
But now, my lord, what say you to my suit? 

Cap. But saying o'er what I have said before: 
My child is yet a stranger in the world ; 
She hath not seen the change of fourteen years ; 
Let two more summers wither in their pride, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride, ii 
Par. Younger than she are happy mothers 

made. 
Cap. And too soon marr'd are those so early 
made. 
The earth hath swallowed all my hopes but 

she, 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth : 
But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart. 
My will to her consent is but a part ; 
5 [An she agree, within her scojkj of choice 
SLies my consent and fair according voice. ] 
This night I hold an old accustoni'd feast, 20 
Whereto I have invited many a guest. 
Such as I love ; and you, among the store. 
One more, most welcome, makes my number 

more. 
Q At my poor house, kwk to behold this night 

1 To call in qneition, to call into remembrance; to 
make the subject of conversation. 
* I'U pay that doctrine, i.e. 1 11 give that teaching. 
' Reckoning, estimation. 
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Earth-treading stars, that make dark heaven 



Ught: 



25' 



Such comfort, as do lusty young men feel 
When well-apparell'd April on the heel ^ 

Of limping winter treads, even such delight I 
Among fresh female buds shall you this night J 
Inherit^ at my house ; hear all, all see, 3o; 

And like her most whose merit most shall be:^' 
Which,^ on more view, of many mine,* being; 

one, ^ 

May stand in number, though in reckoning! 

none. ] ' 

Come, go with me. — 

[To Servanty giving a paper] 

Go, sirrah, trudge about 

Through fair Verona ; find those persons out 

Whose names are written there, and to them 

say. 
My house and welcome on their pleasure stay. 

[Ejceunt Capulet and ParU, 
Serv. Find them out, whose names are 
written here ! [ It is written, that the shoe- 
maker should meddle with his yard, and the ^ 
tailor with his last, the fisher with his p>encil, 
and the painter with his nets ; but^ I am sent ■ 
to find those persons whose names are here 
writ, and can never find what names the writ- 
ing person hath here writ I must to the 
learned. — In good time. 

Enter Benvolio and Eomeo. 

Ben Tut, man ! one fire bums out another's 
burning. 

One pain is lessen'd by another's anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning; 

One desperate grief cures with another's 
languish : 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 50 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 

Rom. Yoar plaintain-leaf isexceUent for that 

Ben. For what, I pray thee? 

Rom. For your broken shin. 

Ben. Why, Homeo, art thou mad? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a 
madman is ; 
Shut up in prison, kept without my food, 

< Inherit, possess. 

& Which, t.e. the one of most merit 

* Mine, my daughter. 
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'Whipp'd and tormented, and — Good -den/ 
good fellow. 

Serv, Grod gi'* good-den. I pray, sir, can 
you read ? 60 

Ronu Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 

*S!»T. Perhaps you have leam*d it without 
book : but^ I pray, can you read any thing you 
see? 

Bam, Ay, if I know the letters, and the 
language. 

tSen\ Ye say honestly; rest you merry ! 

Rom, Stay, fellow ; I can read. [Rea<i^. 

" Signior Martino, and his wife and daughters ; 

County Anselmo, and his beauteous sisters ; 

The lady widow of Vitruvio ; 

Signior Pkusentio, and his lovely nieces ; 

Mercutio, and his brother Valontiue ; 

Mine uncle Capulet, his wife, and daughters ; 

My fair niece Rosaline ; and Livia ; 

Signior Valentio, and his cousin Tybalt; 

Lucfo, and the lively Helena." [Giving bad the paper, 

A fair assembly; whither should they come? 

$S'erv, Up. 

Jiom. Whither? 

iieru. To supper ; to our house. 

Rotn, Whose house? 

iierv. My master's. so 

Rom^ Indeed, I should have ask'd you that 
before. 

tSerc. Now 1*11 tell you without asking: 
my master is the great rich Capulet ; and if 
you be not of the house of Montagues, I pray, 
come and crush a cup of wine. Best you 
merry 1 [Exit. 

Ben, At this same ancient feast of C^pulet's 
Sups the fair Rosaline, whom thou so lov'st, 
With all th' admired beauties of Verona. 
Oo thither ; and, with unattainted eye, 90 
(.V>mpare her face with some that I shall show. 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow. 
Bom. When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears 
to fire! 
And these,' — ^who, often drown'd, could never 
die, — 

Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars ! 
One fairer than my love ! the all-seeing sun 
Ne'er saw her match since first the world begun. 

1 Good-den, good erenf ng. > Ood gf, Ood give ye. 
s And theee, i.e. his eyes. 



Ben, Tut^ you saw h^r fair, none else being 

by, 

Herself pois'd with herself in either eye : 103 
But in that crystal scales, let there be weighM 
Your lady-love against some other maid 
That I will show you, shining at this feast^ 
And she shall scant show well, that now shows 

best 
Bom. I'll go along, no such sight to be 

shown. 
But to rejoice in splendour of mine own. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. A room in CaptiMs house. 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

Lit, Cap. Nurse, Where's my daughter? call 

her forth to me. 
Surse. Q Now, by my maidenhead at twelve 
years old, 
I bade her come. What, lamb ! what, lady- 
bird! 

God forbid!] Where's this girl? What^) 
Juliet ! 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul. How now 1 who calls? 

Nurse. Your mother. 

Jul. Madam, I am here. What is your 
wiU? 

La. Cap. This is the matter : — Nurse, give 
leave awhile, we must talk in secret : — Nurse, 
come back again; I have remember'd me, thou 
shalt hear our counsel. Thou know'st my 
daughter 's of a pretty age. lo 

Nurse. Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 

QZcr. Cap. She's not fourteen. 

Nurse. I 'U lay fourteen of my teeth, — and ^ 
yet^ to my teen^ be it spoken, I have but four, J 
— ^e is not fourteen. ] How long is it now ' 
to Lammas-tide ?^ 

La, Cap. A fortnight and odd days. 

Nurse. [Even or odd, of all days in the^ 
year, come Lammas-eve at night shall she he/ 
fourteen.] Susan and she — Grod rest all' 
Christian souls ! — were of an age : well, Susan 
is with God ; she was too good for me: — [but, 



^ To my teen, to my sorrow. 

• Lammat-tide, the flnt of August. 
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I AS I eaid, on I^mniaB-eve at uight ahall she 
^be fourteen ; that shall ahe, uta.ny ; I remem- 
'ber it well. Tie since the eortliifuake now 
' eleven years ; and she was wcau'ii, — I never 
^ehfill forget it,— of all the days of the year, 
'- upon that day : for I had then laid wormwood 
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to my dug, J sitting iu the aun under the 
dove-house wall ; my lord and you were theo 
at Mantua :-~[nay, 1 do bear a brain:' — but,' 
as I snid, when it did taate the wormwood on; 
the nipple of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty^ 
fool, to see it t«tcby,' and fall out with thef 




(dug! "Shake," quoth the dove-house; 'twas 
^ no need, I trow, to bid me ti'iidge : ^ and since 
that time it is eleven yearn ; for then she could 
stand high-lone;^ nay, by the romi, she could 
have run a:id waddled all aUiut ; for even the 
/day before, she broke her brow: [and then 
5my huskiiid — tiod be with his soul '. a' was a 
, merry man— took up the child : "Yea," quoth 
Jhe, "dost thou fall uimn thy fucef TIiou 
'wilt fall liackwanl when thou lutst move wit; 
iwilt thou not, Jule?" and, by my holy-dam, 
■ the jiretty wret<:h Ipft crying, and said "Ay." 
i To seu, now, liow a jest shall cume about ! I 



warrant, an I shouTd live a thousand yean, I 
never should forget it: "Wilt thou do^ Jnlet"/ 
quotb he; and, pretty fool, it stinted* and 
-a »Ay.-] 

Ln. Cap. Enough of this ; I pray th«e, hold 
thy peace. 

Ntirm. Yes, niiidam; — C?** I cannot choose , 
but laugh, to think it should leave crying, and 
say "&y." And yet, I warrant, it had npcoi- 
its brow a bump iis big as a young cockerel's ' 
stone ; a parlous knock ; and it cried bitterly : \ 
"Yea," qiioth my husband, "fall'st thou upon' 
thy face? TIiou wilt fall backward when 
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: thou com'st to age ; wilt thou not, Jule ? " it 
'stinted, and said "Ay." 58 

J Jul. And stint thou too, I pray thee, nurse, 

say I. 
'\ Xurse. Peace, I have done. God mark 
; thee to his grace ! ] Thou wast the prettiest 
babe that e'er I nurs'd: an I might live to 
see thee married once, I have my wish. 

La. Cap. Marry, that " marry " is the very 
theme 
I came to talk of. Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How stands your disiK>sition to be married \ 
Jul. It is an honour that I dream not of. 
Q Xurse, An honour ! were not I thine oiily 
/ nurse, I would say thou hadst suck'd wisdom 
'i from thy teat ] 

La. Cap. Well, think of marriage now; ! 
younger than you, 
Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 70 

Are made already motliers : by my count, 
I was your mother much upon these years 
Tliat you are now a maid. Tlius then in 

brief ; — 
Tlie valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 

yur*e. A man, young lady! lady, such a 
mail as all the world — why, he's a man of 
wax.* 

La. Cap. Verona's summer hath not such a 

flower. 
yurxc. Nay, lie 's a flower ; in faith, a very 

flower. 
La. i kip. "What sjiy you ? can you love the 
gentlenum ? 79 

This night you shall behold him at our feast ; 
Read o'er the volume of young Paris' face. 
And find deUght writ there with beauty's pen; 
Examine every manied lineament, 
Aiid see how one another * lends content, 
And what obscur'd in this fair volume lies. 
Find ^Titten in the margent of his eyes. 
jQTliis precious book of love, this unbound 
j; lover, 

<. To beautify him, only lacks a cover : 
The fish lives in the sea ; and 't is much pride 
' For fair without the fair within to hide : M 
;.That book in many's eyes doth share the glory, 
'.That in gold clasps locks in the golden story ; 

1 A man of vox, i.e. a well-formed, well-modelled muL 
* One anoUur, one to the other. 
VOL. L 



So shall you share all that he doth possess, \ 

By having him, making yourself no less. u\ 

Nur9e. No less I nay, bigger ; women grow \ 

by men. ' 

La. Cap."^ Sj)eak briefly, can you like of 

Paris' love ? 
Jul. I '11 look to like, if looking Uking move : 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye, 
Than your consent gives strength to make it 
fly. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Madam, the guests are come, supper 
served up, you called, my young lady ask'd 
for, the nurse curs'd in the j)antry, and every 
thing in extremity. I must hence to wait ; I 
beseech you, follow straight. 

La. Cap. We follow thee. [Exit Servant. 

Juliet, the county stays. 
N^irse. Go, girl, seek liappy nights to happy 
days. [Exeunt, 

Scene IV. A street. 

Enter Romeo, Mercutio, Benvolio, with Jive 
or six JIasl'erSy TorcJi-bearers, and others. 

Rom. What, shall this speech be spoke for 
our excuse \ 
Or shall we on without apology? 

Ben. The date is out of such prolixity : 
[We'll have no Cupid hoodwink'd with a> 

scarf. 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath. 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper ; ' 
Nor no without-l)ook prologue, faintly spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance : * 
But let them measure us by what they will ; ]< 
We '11 measure them a measure,* and be gone. 
Rom. Give me a torch, — I am not for tliis 
ambUiig ; ii 

Being but hejivy, I will beiir the light. 

Mcr. Nay, gentle Eomeo, we must have 

vou dance. 
Rom. Not I, believe me : you have dancing 
shoes 
Witli nimble soles : I have a soul of lead, 



s Cnnp-keeper, icarecrow. 

* Kntratiee, pronounce as m-ter-anee. 

A Metuure, dance. 
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So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

Mer. You are a lover ; borrow Cupid's wings, 
And soar with them above a common bound. 
Rom. I am too sore enpierced with his 
shaft, 19 

To soar with his light feathers ; and so bound, 
I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe : 
Under love's heavy burden do I sink. 
\ Mer. [ And, to sink in it, should you burden 
/ love ; 

cToo great oppression for a tender thing, 
r Rom. Is love a tender thing? it is too rough, 
(Too rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like 



^ 



thorn. 



j Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough 
^. with love ; 

^ Prick love for pricking, and you beat love 
^ down. — ] 

Give me a case to put my visage in : 
A visor for a visor ! — what care I 30 

What curious eye doth qut)te^ deformities? 
Here are the beetle brows shall blush for me. 
Ben. Come, knock and enter; and no sooner 
in, 
But every man betake him to his legs. 
Rom. A torch for me: let wantons, light of 
heai-t, 
Tickle the senseless rushes* with their heels, 
For I am proverb'd with a grandsire j^hrase, — 
I '11 be a candle- holder, and look on. 
;QThe game was ne'er so fair, and I am done. "] 
i Mer. f Tut, dun 's the mouse, the constable's 
) own word: 40 

<lf thou ai-t dun, we'll draw thee from the 
? mire 

i Of this sir-reverence love, wherein thou stick'st 
< Up to the ears. — ^] Come, we bum dayli^t, 
ho! 
Rom. Nay, that's not so. 
Mer. I mean, sir, in delay 

We waste our lights in vain, like lamjw by day. 
Take our good meaning, for our judgment sits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five wits. 
Rom. And we mean well in going to this 
mask; 
But 't is no wit to go. 
Mer. Why, may one ask? 



1 Qtiotf, observe. 

* RutlieM, the ruihes with which the floor was strewed. 
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Rom. I dream'd a dream to-night. 

Mer. And so did L to 

Rom. Well, what was yours? 

Mer. That dreamers often lie. 

Rom. In bed, asleep, while they do dream 

things true. 
Mer, O, then, I see, Queen Mab hath been 

with you. 
She is the fairies' midwife; and she comea 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies^ 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep: 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' legs; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; to 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web; 
The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams: 
Her whip of cricket's bone; the lash, of film: 
Her waggoner, a small gray-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick 'd from the lazy finger of a maid: 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut: 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 
Time out o' mind the fairies' coach-makers. 
And in this state she gallo{i8 night by night 70 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream 

of love; 
O'er courtiers' knees, that dream on court'sies 

straight, 
O'er lawyers' fingei"s, who straight dream on 

fees. 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because theii* breaths with sweetmeats tainted 

are: 
Sometime she gallops o'er a courtier's nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit: 
And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig's 

tail. 
Tickling a parson's nose as a' lies asleep, 80 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometime she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths five-fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts and wakes; 
And being thus flighted, swears a prayer or 

two, 



* Atomiet, atomi. 
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3 agaiiL This is that very Mab 
ts the manes of horses in the night, 
I the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 90 
'« untangled much misfortune bodes: 
hag, when maids lie on their backs, 
ses them and learns them first to 

lem women of good carriage: 



Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace! 
st of nothing. 

True, I talk of dreams; 
! the children of an idle brain, 
othing but vain fantasy; 
IS thin of substance as the air, 
inconstant than the wind, who wooes 
the frozen ))osom of the north, loi 
5 anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
is face to the dew-dropping south, 
lis wind, you talk of, blows us from 
ves; 

done, and we shall come too late, 
fear, too early; for my mind mis- 

equence, yet hanging in the stars 
rly begin his fearful date 
night's revels; and expire the term 
ae<i life, cloa'd in my breast, no 

ile forfeit of untimely death, 
lat hath the steerage of my course, 
siiill — On, lusty gentlemen! 
rike, druuL [E.veu9it. 

'. V. A hall in Capulefs house. 

» %cititing. Enter Servingmen, with 
napHns. 

5Mfrr. Where's Potpan, that he helps 
e away? He shift a trencher! he 
encher I 

\ When ^'oo<i manners shall lie all 
two men's hands, and they un- 
, 't is a foul thing. 
n\ Away with the joint-stools, re- 
court-cuj)l)<jard,* look to the plate. 
I, save me a piece of marchpane;' 

^oard, a movable sideboard od which pUto 

1. 

If, a sweet cake, made of almondi, like a 



and, as thou lovest me, let the porter let in; 

Susan Qrindstone and NelL Antony Pot-> 

pan! 11 > 

tSec, Serv, Ay, boy, reatly. f 

First Serv. You are look'd for and call'd for, ; 

ask'd for and sought for, in the great cham- ^ 

ber. I 

Sec. Serv. We cannot be here and there too. ^ 

— Cheerly, boys; he brisk awhile, and the 

longer liver take all. 3 

Enter Capulkt, Lady Capulet, Juliet, Ty- 
balt, and others of his house^ meeting the 
Ottests and Maskers. 

Cap. Welcome, gentlemen! ladies that have 

their toes 
Unplagu'd with corns will have a bout with 

you: — 
Ah, ha, my mistresses! which of you all ao 
Will now deny to dance? she that makes 

dainty, 
I 'U swear, hath conia; am I come near ye now? 
Welcome, gentlemen! I have seen the day 
That I have worn a visor, and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady's ear, 
Such as would please; — 't is gone, 'tis gone, 'tis 

gone: 

Enter Romeo, Mercutio, Benvolio, and 

others. 

You are welcome, gentlemen! Come, musi- 
cians, play. 
A hall ! a hall ! give room, and foot it, girls. 

[Music plays^ and they dance. 
More light, ye knaves; and turn the tables up. 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too 
hot — 80 

Ah, sirrah, this unlook'd-for sport comes welL 
Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet ; 
For you and I are past our dancing days: 
How long is 't now, since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask? 
Sec. Cap. By 'r lady, thirty years. 

Cap. What, man! 'tis not so much, *tis not 
so much: 
T is since the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come pentecost as quickly as it will, 
Some five and twenty years; and then we 
mask'd. 
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JSec Cap. TLs more, 'tis more: his son is 
elder, sir; 40 

His son is thirty. 

Cap. Will you tell me that? 

His son was but a ward two years ago. 

Horn. [To a J!^'erpinf/mau] What lady 's that, 
which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight? 

Serv. I know not, sir. 

Roni. O, she doth teach the torches to burn 
bright ! 
It seems she liangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope's ear; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, so 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows. 
The measui'e done, I'll watch her place of 

stand. 
And, touching hers, make blessed my rude 

hand. 
Did my heart love till now? forswear it, sight! 
For I ne'er saw true beauty till this night. 

Tf/b. This, by his voice, should be a Mon- 
tague: — 
Fetch me my rapier, boy: — Wliat! dares the 

slave 
Come hither, cover'd with an antic face,* 
To fleer and scorn at our solemnity ? 
Now, by the stock and honour of my kin, tx) 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

Cap. Why, how now, kinsman? wherefore 
storm you so? 

Ti/b. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe, 
A villain, that is hither come in spite. 
To scorn at our solemnity this night. 

Cap. Young Romeo is't? 

Tf/b. T is he, that villain Romeo. 

Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone; 
He bears him like a jx^rtly- gentleman; 
And, to say truth, Verona brags of him 
To Ije a virtuous and well govern'd youth: 70 
I would not for the wealth of all the town. 
Here in my house, do him disparagement: 
Tlierefore be patient, take no note of him, — 
It is my will; the which if thou respect. 
Show a fair presence, and put oflf these frowns. 
An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast. 



1 Antic face, referring to the mask Romeo wean. 
* Portly, dignifled, well-bred. 
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Tyb. It fits, when such a viUaiii is a guest; 
I '11 not endure him. 

Cap. He shall be endur'd; 

What! goodman boy! — I say, he shall: — go to; 
Am I the master here, or you? go ta M 

You '11 not endure him! [God shall mend mv) 

soul. 
You '11 make a mutiny among my guests! 
You will set cock-a-hoop !' you 'U be the man!: 
T^b, Why, uncle, 'tis a shame — 
Cap. Go to, go to; 3' 

You are a saucy boy: [To ont of the ffttuU 

who trhispers hini\ is 't so, indeed? 
[To Ty}Hilt\ This tiick may chance to scathe 

you, — 1 know what: 
You must contr^u:^ me! marry, 't is time. 
[To Gues(4] Well said, my hearts I [To Tybalt] 

You are a princox:* go: 
Be quiet, or — More light, more light! For 

shame! 

I'll make you quiet [To O'uest*] What I— 

cheerly, my hearts ! M 

Tyb. Patience perforce with wilful choler 

meeting 

Makes my flesh tremble in their dififerent 

greeting. 
I will withdraw : but this intrusion shall 
Now seeming sweet* convert to bitter galL 

[Exit. 
Rom. [To Juliet^ If I profane with my un- 
woi-thiest hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this: 
My. lips, two bhiHhing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender 
kiss. 
Jul. Gootl pilgi-im, you do wrong your hand 
too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this; i<» 
For saints have hands that pilgrims' hands do 
touch. 
And {lalm to palm is holy palmers' kiss. 
Rom. Have not saints lips, and holy pafanen 

too? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in 

prayer. 
Rom. O, then, dear saint, let lips do what 
hands do; 

s Set cock-a-hoop, play the iHiUy. « Princox, ocaeoak. 
* Stpeet, here a subttanUve, governed by "coaTOl'* 
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They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to de- 
spair. 106 

Jal. Saints do not move, though grant for 
prayers' sake. 

Rom. Tlien move not, while my prayer's effect 
I take. \Kx%sii\y her. 

Thus from my lips, by yours, my sin is purg'd. 

Jul. Then have my lips the sin that they have 
took. 110 

lianu Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly 
urg'd! 

Give me my sin again. 

Jal, You kiss by th' book. 

Xurse. Madam, your mother craves a word 

with you. 
Rom. What is her mother? 
Xurm, Marr}', bachelor! 

Her mother is the lady of the house, 

An<l a gooil lady, and a wise, and virtuous : 

1 nurs'd her daughter, that you talk'd withal ; 

I tell you, he that can Lay hold of her 

Shall have the chinks.^ 

Rom. Is slie a Capulet? 

dear account ! my life is uiy foe's debt. 120 
Ben. Away, l)e gone; the sport is at the 

best. 
Rom. Ay, so I fear ; the more is my unrest. 
Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be 
gone ; 
We have a tnfling foolish banquet^ towarda' — 
Is it e en so? Why, then, I thank you all ; 

1 thank you, honest gentlemen ; good night. 
More torches here I Come on then, let 's to 

bed. 
Ah, sirrah, by my fay, it waxes late : 
I '11 to my rest. 

[ExeuiU Capulet and others. 
Jul. Come hitlier, nurse. What is yond' 
gentleman ? 130 

yurge. Tlie son and heir of old Tiberio. 

[JKnV Benvolio. 
Jul. What 's he, that now is going out of 
door ? 



J Chinks, money. 

s Banqtiet, a dessert of fruit, cakei, and wine. 

* T<Mard$, ready. 



Nurse. Marry, that, I think, be young Pe- 
truchio. [Eani Afercutio. 

Jul. W^hat's he, that follows there, that 
would not dance ? [Knt Romeo. 

Nurse. I know not. 135 

Jul. Go, ask liis name: [Nurse goes aside 
and questions one of the guests] if he be 
married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding-bed. 
Nurse. [Returning] His name is Komeo, and 
a Montague ; 
The only son of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love s[)rungfrom my only hate I 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late I 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 142 

That I must love a loathed enemy. 
Nurse. What's this? what's this? 
Jul. A rhyme I leam'd even now 

Of one I (lanc'd withal. 
La. Cap. [ Within] Juliet! 
Nurse. Anon, anon: — 

Come, let's away; the strangers all are gone. 

[Exeunt. 

^ Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Now old desire doth in his death-bed 

lie, J 

And young affection gapes* to be his heir; ) 

That fair^ for which love groan'd for and^ 

would die, ; 

With tender Juliet match'd, is now not fair. ; 

Now Romeo is belov'd and loves again, < 

Alike bewitched by the charm of looks; \ 

But to his foe sup{)os'd he must com[>lain, 

And she steal love's sweet bait from fearful •' 

hooks: 

Being held a foe, he may not have access <* 

To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear ;^ 

And she as much in love, her means much less;;! 

To meet her new-beloved any where: 12' 

But ]>assion lends them power, time means, to^ 

meet, '' 



Tempering extremities with Extreme sweet. 

[Kvit.'} 



i 



« Gapes, impatiently longs. 
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* Fair, beauty. 
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Scene I. Verorui, An open place adjoining 
the tDcUl of Capulefs garden. 

Q Enter Romeo. 

Rom, Can I go forward when my heart is 
here? 

5 Turn back, duU earth, aiid find thy centre out 
i [He climbs the wally and ieaps down icithin it, ] 

Enter Benvolio and Mercutio. 

Ben, Romeo ! my cousin Romeo ! 
2fer, He is wise ; 

And, on my life, liath stoPn him home to bed. 
lien. He ran this way, and leaped this or- 
chard wall : 
Call, good Mercutio. 

Afer, Nay, 1 11 conjure too. — 

Romeo! Humours' ^-madman I Passion-lover I 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh, 
Speak but one ihyme, and I am satisfied ; 
Cry but — Ah me I pronounce but — love and 
dove ; lO 

S[>eak to my gossip Venus one fair word, 
One nick-name for her purblind son and heir, 
Young Abraham (^pid, he that shot so trim, 
When King Cophetua lov'd the beggar-maid ! 
He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth 

not; 
The ape^ is dead, and I must conjure him. 
I conjure thee by Rosaline's bright eyes, 
By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip, 
.[By her fine foot, straight leg, and quivering 
[' thigh. 

And the demesnes that there ailjacent lie, 3^0 
That in thy likeness thou a[)))ear to us ! 
Ben, An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger 
him. 
• Mer. This cannot anger him : ft would anger 
: him 

.To raise a spirit in his mistress' circle 
'of some strange nature, letting it there stand 
J Till she had laid it and conjdr'd it down; 
/That were some spite:] my invocation 



I Ilumourt, " amorouB fancies." 
* Ape, here uted for a young man. 
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Is fair and honest ; in his mistreas' name, 
I conjure only but to raise up him. 

Ben, Come, he hath hid himself among 
these trees, so 

To be consorted with the humorous' night : 
Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. 

Mer, If love be blind, love cannot hit the 
mark. 
[ Now will he sit imder a medlar tree, > 

And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit! 
As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone. ) 
O, Romeo, that she were, O, that she were ; 
An open et caetera, thou a poj^rin* pear I ] ? 
Romeo, good night; — I '11 to my truckle-bed; 
This field-l)ed is too cold for me to sleep : 40 
Come, shall we goY 

Betu Gk), then; for 'tis in vain | 

To seek him here, that means not to he found. [ 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. Capulefs garden. 



Enter Romeo. 

Bom, He^ jests at scars that never felt a 

wound. — 
But, soft ! what light through yonder window 

breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun ! — 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
That thou her maid art far more fair than she: 
[Juliet appears in balcony above. 
r Be not her maid, since slie is envious; 
Her vestil livery is but (tale and green, ■ 

And none but fools do wear it; cast it off. 3 ^ 
It is my lady, O ! it is my love : lO 

O, that she knew she were ! — 
She s{)eaks, yet she says nothing. Wliat of 

that ? 
Her eye discourses, I will answer it 
I am too bold, 't is not to me she speaks : 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 



).; 
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* Humoroui, moltt, hoinld. 

4 Poperin^ from PoperIngiie% a town in French Flanden. 

* He, ie. Mercutio. 



ACT II. Smih S. 

Haviug some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twiukle in their spheres till they return. 
'[Wliat if her eyes were there, they iu her 

>Tke brightness of her cheek would shame 

th<iBe stars, lo 

', As ihiylight doth a lamp; her eyes in heaven 
-Would through the airy region Btream so 

'That birdu would sing and think it were not 

• night.] 

See, how Hhe leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O, that I were a glove u])on that hand, 
niat I might kiss that cheek ! 

Jid. Ay me! 

Iloin. She speaks : 

O, npeak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
Afl glorioiiH to this night, being [>'er my head, 
Aa is a winged messenger of heaven 
VnUi the whit«, upturned, wondering eyes 
Of luorbds, that fall back to gaze on him, ao 
When he Itestrides the lazy-jHicing cloudu, 
And sailit upon the bosom of the air. 

.M. O Kiiniei), Itinneol wherefore art tiiou 
Rome<i I 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name: 
Or, if ihiiu wilt not, l>e but awoni my love, 
An<l 1 '11 no longer l>e a C^puleL 

Jtom.iAti'l'] SUM I hear more, or shall I 
xpeak at thiH t 

Jul. T in but thy name that is my enemy; 
(QThou art thyself, though not a Mout«{ue. 
'Wliat's Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
:Nor ami, niw face, nor any other part, n 

IBtdongingtoanian. 0, l>e some other name Q 
What 'h in a name \ that whii^ we call a rose 
By liny other name would smell as sweet; 
S<) Homer) would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
i Rt^tiiin that dear perfection which he owes' 
Witliout that title. Romeo, doff thy name; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 

R'uii. I take thee at thy word: 

Call me but love, and I 'II be new baptiz'd; bo 
IfeucL-fiTth I never will be Romeo. 

./"/. What man art thou, that, thus be- 
licreen'd in night. 
So Ktnmblest on my counaell 

> Qhh, owni. 
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Rom. By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who 1 am : M 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself. 
Because it is an enemy to thee; 
Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

Jul. My ears have not yet dnmk a hundred 

Of that tongue's utterance, yet I know the 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague? N 




Ro-} 



Neitlier, fair amnt, if either tliee dis- 



like. 

Jul. How cam'st thou hitlier, tell me, and 
wherefore 1 
Tlie orchard walls are high, aixl hard to 

And the place death, considering who tliou 

art. 
If any of my kinsmen find the« here. 
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Rom, With love's light wings did I o'er- 
perch these walls; M 

For stony limits cannot hold love out, 
And what love can do, that dares love at- 
tempt; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me. 
Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder 
thee. 70 

Rom. ALack, there lies more peril in thine 
eye, 
Than twenty of their swords : look thou but 

sweet. 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

Jul. I would not for the world they saw 

thee here. 
^Rom. I have night^s cloak to hide me from 
their sight; 

•And but thou love me, let them find me here: 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
•Than death prorogue<l, wanting of thy love. 
Jul. ] By whose direction found'st thou out 

this place? 
Rom. By love, who first did prompt me to 
inquire : so 

He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore washM with the farthest 

sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 
Jul. Thou know'st the mask of night is on 
my face; 
Else would a maiden blush beitaint my cheek 
For that which thou h.'ist lietinl me s])eak to- 
night 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, faui deny 
What I have spoke; but farewell compli- 
ment I 
Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say 
" Av," 90 

And I will take thy wonl : yet, if thou swear'st. 
Thou mayst prove false; at lovers' i)er juries. 
They say, Jove laughs. O, gentle lloiiieo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully: 
Or if thou think'st I am too <iuickly won, 
I '11 frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
So thou wilt woo; but else, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am t<H) fon<l; 
And therefore thou mayst think my 'haviour 
light : 90 

But trust me, gentleman, I '11 prove more true 

aoo 



Than thoee that have more cunning to be 
strange. loi 

I should have been more strange, I must con- 
fess. 
But tluit thou overhcird'st, ere I was ware, 
My true love's passion : therefore jiardon me. 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear« 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops, — 
Jul. O, swear not by the moon, the incon- 
stant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, no 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
Rom. What shall I swear by? 
Jul. Do not swear at all; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatrj'. 
And I '11 believe thee. 
Rom. If my heart's dear love — 

Jul. Well, do not swear : although I joy in 
thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
It is too rash, too unadvis'd, too sudden; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be. 
Ere one can say, "It lightens." Sweet, good- 
night ! ISO 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we 

meet. 
Good night, good night ! as sweet repoee and 

rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast ! 
Rot)}. O, wilt thou leave me so imsatisfied? 
Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have to- 
night? 
Rom. Th' exchange of thy love's faithful 

vow for mine. 
Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didst re- 
quest it : 
And yet I would it were to give again. 

Rom. Wouldst thou withdraw it? for what 
purjK)se, love? i.HO 

Jul. But t<> l)e frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have : 
My bounty is as l)oundle88 as the sea, 
My love as dee}>; the more I give to thee. 
The more I Iwive, for both are infinite. 

[NuTK calls within, 
I hear some noise within; dear love, adieu ! 
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Anon, good nurse ! Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. 

[Ejnt aJ(}Ove. 
Rom. O blessed, blessed night ! I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, lio 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 

Re-enter Juliet, above, 

Jul. Tliree words, dear Borneo, and good 
night indeed. 
If that thy l>ent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpose niarri;ige, send me wonl to- 
morrow. 
By one that I ^11 procure to come to thee, 
AMiere, and what time, thou wilt perform the 

rite; 
And all my fortunes at tliy foot I 'U lay. 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world : 
Nurse. [ Withitt] Madam ! 
Jul. I come, anon. — But if thou mean'st not 
well, 150 

I do beseech thee — 

Xurse. [ Withuit] Madam ! 
Jul. By and by, I come : — 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief : 
To-morrow will I send. 

Rom. So thrive my soul, — 

Jul. A thousand times good night ! 

[Exit above. 
Rom. A thousand times the worse, to want 
thy light 
Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from 

their books, 
But love from love, towjird school with heavy 
loiiks. [Exit. 

Re-enter JvhVET, above. 

Jul. Hist I Komeo, hist ! O, for a falconer's 

voice. 
To lure this tassel-gentle^ back again ! lOO 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud; 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than 

mine 
Witli repetition of my Romeo's name. 
Romeo I 



1 Tauel-genUe, the male gothmirk. 



Re-enter Romeo. 

Rom. It is my soul that calls upon my name: 
How silver-sweet sound lovers' tongues by 
night, 100 

Like softest music to attending ears ! 

Jul. Romeo! 

Rom. My dear I 

Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 

Shall I send to thee? 

Rom. At the hour of nine. 

Jul. I will not fail; 'tis twenty years till 
then. 170 

I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember 
it. 

Jul. I sliall forget, to have thee still stand 
there, 
Rememb'ring how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I '11 still stay, to have thee still 
forget. 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. 'T is ahnost morning, I woidd have thee 
gone; 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand. 
Like a po(;r prisoner in his twisted gyves, ifio 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would I were thy bird. 

Jul. Sweet, so would I : 

Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Grood night, good night ! ])artiug is such sweet 

SOITOW, 

That I shall say — good night till it be morrow. 

[Exit 
Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in 
thy breast ! 

Would I were sleej) and i)eace, so sweet to rest I 
Hence will I to my ghostly father's cell, 189 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. 

[ExU. 

Scene 111. Verona. The moncutery. 

Enter Friar Ix.\urence, frith a basket. 

Fri L. The gmy-ey'd mom smiles on the 
frowning night, 
C-hequ'ring the eastern clouds with streaks of 
light; 

901 
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f [ And flecked' darkness, like a drunkard, reels 
■^ From forth day's path and Titan's fiery wheels:] 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye, 
The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 
I must up-fiU this osier cage of ours 
With baleful weeds, and precious- juiced flowers. 
/[The earth, that's nature's mother, is her 
> tomb; 9 

'What is her burying grave, that is her womb, 
And from her womb children of divers kind 
, We sucking on her natural bosom find. 
Many for many virtues excellent, 
» None but for some, and yet all dififerent ] 
O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true quali- 
ties: 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live. 
But to the earth some special good doth give. 
Nor aught so good, but, strain'd from that fair 
use, 19 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse : 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied; 
And vice sometime 's by action dignified. 
Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power : 
For this, being smelt, with that part cheers 

each part; 
Being twisted, slays all senses with the heart. 
Two such opposed kings encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, grace, and rude 

will; 
And where the worser is predominant, 29 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. 
Rom. [ \yithout^ Good morrow, father. 
Fri., L. Benedicite! 

What early tongue so sweet saluteth me? — 

Enter Romeo. 

Young son, it ai-gues a distemper'd head 
So soon to l)id gmxl morrow to thy bed : 
C-are keeps his watch in every old man's eye. 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie; 
But where unbruised youth with unstufF'd 

brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth 

reign : 
Therefore thy earliness doth me assure 39 

Thou art up-rous'd by some distemp'rature; 



1 Flecked, spotted, streaked. 
202 



Or if not so, then here I hit it right, 4i 

Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night 
^Rom, That last is true; the sweeter rest 

was mine. 
FrL Z. Grod pardon sin ! waat thou with 

Rosaline? 
Rom. With Rosaline, my ghostly father? no; 
I have forgot that name, and that name's woe. 
FrL L. That's my good son: but where 

hast thou been, then? 
Rom. I'll tell thee, ere thou ask it me 
again. 3 
I have been feasting with mine enemy; 49 
Where, on a sudden, one hath wounded me. 
That's by me wounded; both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physic lies : 
I bear no hatred, blessed man, for, lo, 
My intercession likewise steads my foe. 
Fri. L. Be plain, good son, and homely in 
thy drift ; 
Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift 
Rom. Tlien plainly know my heart's dear 
love is set 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet : 
As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine ; 
And all combin'd, save what thou must com- 
bine 60 
By holy marriage: when, and where, and 

how. 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of 

vow, 
I '11 tell thee as we pass ; but this I pray, 
That thou consent to marry us to-day. 

Fri. L. Holy Saint Francis I what a change 
is here I 
Is Rosaline, whom thou didst love so dear. 
So soon forsaken ? young men's love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Q Jesu Jfaria, what a deal of brine « 

Hath wash'd thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline I 
How much salt water thrown away in waste. 
To season love, that of it doth not taste ! 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears ; 
Lo, here uix)n thy cheek the stain doth sit ] 
Of an old tear that is not wash'd off yet : > 

If e'er thou wast thyself, and these woes thine,! 
Thou and these woes were all for Rosaline : ] { 
And art thou chang'd? pronounce tliis sen- 
tence then, — 
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Women may fall, when there 's no strength in 

men. so 

RoYTL Thou chidd^st me oft for loving Boea- 

line. 
Fru Z. For doting, not for loving, pupil 

mine. 
Rom. And bad'st me bury love. 
FrL L, Not in a grave. 

To lay one in, another out to have. 

Horn, I pray thee, chide not: she, whom I 
love now, 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow; 
Tlie other did not so. 

Fri. L, O, she knew well 

Thy love di<l read by rote, and could not spell. 
But come, young waverer, come, go with me, 
In one re8()ect I '11 thy assistaut be ; 90 

For this alliance may so happy prove. 
To tuni your households' rancour to [nu*e love. 
Rom. O, let us hence; I stand on sudden 

hatite. 
Fri. L. Wisely and slow ; they stumble that 
run fast \Exeunt, 

Scene IV. Verona, Otitgide the city. 

Enter Bexvolio mul Mercutio. 

Mer. Why, where the devil sliould this 
Romeo be? 
C*ame he not home to-night ? 

Beiu Not to his father's ; I spoke with his 
man. 

Mer. Ah, that same pale hard-hearted wench, 
that Rosaline, 
Torments him so, that he will sure run mad. 

Ben, Tybalt, the kinsman of old Capulet, 
Ilath sent a letter to his father's house. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will answer it. 

Mer. Any man, that can write, may answer 
a letter. 10 

Ben. Nay, he will answer the letter's master, 
how he dares, being dared. 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead! 
Htabb'd with a white wench's black eye ; shot 
thrraigh the ear with a love-song; the very 
pin^ of his heart cleft with the blind bow- 

I Pin, the centre-pin of the huU or target 



boy's butt-shaft :' and is he a man to encounter 
Tybalt? w 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt? 

Mer, More tlian prince of cats, I can tell 
you. O, he is the courageous captain of com- 
plements.' He fights as you sing prick-song, 
keeps time, distance, and pro|M>rtion ; rests me 
his minim rest, one, two, and the tliird in your 
bosom: the very butcher of a silk button, a 
duellist, a duellist ; a gentleman of the very 
first houHi',^ of the first and second cause : ah, 
the immortal jMissado!^ the punto reverso!^ 
the hay I ^ 27 

^Ben, The what? 

Mer. The pox of such antic, lisping, affect- 
ing fantasticoes ; these new tunei'u of accents ! 
**By Jesu, a very good blade ! a very tall man! | 
a very goo<l whore!"] Why, is not this a' 
lamentable thing, grandsire, that we should 
be thus afflicted with these strange flies, these 
fashion-mongers, these pardonnez-rnoisy who 
stand so much on the new form, that they 
cannot sit at ease on the old l)ench ? O, their 
bo)iSf their bons/ S7 

Ben, Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 

Mer. Without his roe, like a dried herring : 
O flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified ! Now is 
he for the lumibers that Petrarch flowed in : 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen- wench ; 
marry, she had a l>etter love to be-rhyme her ; 
Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra a gifisy; Helen 
and Hero, hildings and harlots ; Thisbe, a gray 
eye or so, but not to the purpose. 

Enter Romeo. 

Signior Romeo, fton jour/ there 's a French 
salutation to your French slop. You gave us 
the counterfeit fairly last night. 

Rom. Good morrow to you both. What 
counterfeit did I give you? flo 

Mer. The slip, sir, the slip;^ can you not 
conceive ? 



s Butt-tha/tf arrow uieU in shooting at hutU. 

s Complement*, the punctilios of ceremony. 

« A gentleman of the veryfint house, i.e. "an upstart" 

* Paseado, a step forward or aaide in fencing. 

* Punto revereo, a backhanded stroke. 

' Hay, from Italian hat, "Thou hast it;** used when a 
hit was made. 
■ Slip, a kind of coonterfeit money. 
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Horn. Pardon, good Mercutio, my bumnem 
wa8 great ; and, in fluch a caxe as mine, a man 
may Htrain courteuy. w 

^^ Q Mer. Tliat 'h a« much a« to say, such a case 
''aA yoiira r-onHtntiiiH a man to Ikiw in the haniH. 
'' Horn. Meaning, to court '«>*. 
^ Mer. Thou himt mrjfjt kindly hit it. 
• Horn. A moHt courteouH exjKjHition. flo 

J ^l/!i?r. Nav, I am the very pink of courtesy. 
J Horn. Pink for flower. 
J J/er. Jiight. 

^ y?o//i. Why, then in my pump well flower'tL* 
; MfT. Well Hfiid : follow me thi** je«t now, till 
; thou ha«t worn out thy jiuni]) ; that, when the 
/Single sole of it is worn, thf jest may remain, 
/after the wearing, Kole singular. 
; Horn. O Hingle-8r*le<l jest, Holely singular for 
^ the singleness! to 

/ Mer. Come between us, go<Ml Benvolio; my 
/wits faint. 

/ /{orn. Swit<^h and sjmrs, switch and spurs ; 
/or I'll crv a mat<.-h. 

Mf*r. Nay, if thy wits run the wild-go<^)se 
/ch;ise, I havt? done ; for thou hiist more of the 
(wild-gfKwe in one of thy wits than, 1 am sure, 
5 1 have in niv whole five: was 1 with vou 
« there for tlie grxjse i «o 

< /fofii. Tliou wtist never with me for anything 
<when thou want not there for the g(X)«e. 

' J/^r. 1 will bite thee by the ear for that 
; jest. 

< Jlftm. Nay, gixwl goow*, bite not. 

^ JAv. Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting;'-^ it 
^ is a most sharp sjiuce. 

J KfUH. And is it not well sei'v'd in to a 
J sweet goose '. 

^ Mtr. (), here's a M'it of eheveril,^ that 
j,stret<'heH from an inch narrow to an ell brr)ad I 
^. Horn. 1 Htrt'txh it out for that word "broad;" 
> which, ad(h*d to the goose, proves thee far and 
i-wiih* a biuad gooHc. (♦! 

/ Mtr. Why, is not this better now than 
^groaning f<»r love? nr)W art thou sociable, now 
, art thou Konieo; uom' art thou M'hat tlicai art, 
'by art as well jis by nature : for this drivelling 

1 Well flower'd. Ho nicanii hin pump or shoe was well 
pinkrtt, nr punched with holus, an an ornament. 

* llittrr mrrt'timj, a klntl «f apple. 

• Cherfril, 8<»ft leathtT, made from the hide of roebuck 
(rhforeuU). 
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love is like a great natuial, that rmis ]oUiiig> 
up and down to hide his bauble in a hole. \ 

Ben. Stop there, stop there. ^ 

Mer. Thou desir'st me to stop in my tale'^ 
against the hair.* i(»\ 

Ben. Thou wouldst eL^e have made thy tale . 
large. 5 

Mer. O, thou art deceived; I would have; 
ma<le it short: for I was come to the wholes 
depth of my tale; and meant, indeed, to oc-J 
cu[)y the argument no longer. 

Hoiii. ] Here 's goodly gear! 

Enter Nurse and Peter. 

Mer. A sail, a sail ! 

Ben. Two, two ; a shirt and a smock. 

Nurse. Peter. 110 

Peter. Anon! 

Nurse. My fan, Peter. 

Mer. (rood Peter, to hide her face ; for her 
fan 's tlie fairer face. 

Nurse, (iod ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mer. Go<l ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 

Nurse. Q Is it good den ? 

Mer. T is no less, I tell you ; for the bawdy 
hand of the dial is now upon the prick c^ 
noon. iw 

Nurse. Out upon you I what a man are you I 

Bom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath 
made, for himself to mar. 

Nurse. By my troth, it is well said; — "for 
himself to mar," quoth a' I — ] Grentlemen, can/ 
any of you tell me where I may find the young 
Komeo? 

Bom. I vim tell you ; but young Romeo will 
be older, when you have found him, than he 
was when you sought him : I am the youngest 
of that name, for fault of a worse. 

Q Nurse. You say well. iso: 

Mer. Yea, is the woi-st well? very well took,' 
i' faith ; wisely, wisely. ] J 

Nurse. If you Ije he, sir, I desire some 
confidence with you. 

Ben. She will indite him to some supper. 

Mer. Q A bawd, a l>awd, a l>awdt So ho! \ 

Rom. W^hat hast thou foimd? < 

Mer. No hare, sir ; unless a hare, sir, in a' 



* Against the hair, agaiiifl the gnin. 
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Henten pie, that is sotnetbing stale mid honr 
/ere it be spent [^Unfft. '*> 

^ An old hiLTe hoar. 

' Aad an old hare hnnr, 

' Is very good meat iu liuit ; 

/ But a bare that is hoar 

Is too much for a scorn, 
When it boara ere it bo Kpent. ] 

Romeo, will you come to your fnther'a? we 'II 
to dinner tliither. 



lady; fnrewell, — 

[lingiiiff] laiiy, liuly, lady.' isl 

{fJjcfiiHt Mtreutio and UrHVolin. 

Nartf. MiiiTv, farewell 1^1 pray you, sir, 

wbat aaucy merchant was tbia, that was so 

full of biit rujwry f * 

Rom. A geiitleuiau, nurse, tlint loves to 
bear himwlf talk ; and will Njirak more in a 
iiiiuutf, tliiiu be will Htaiiil tu iu a mouth. i£T 




iVurtf. Au a* ^leak any thing iigaiuat me, 
1 11 take him down, au a' weiv lustier tbaii be 
is, auit twenty Bueh Jncks ; and if I cannot, 
! I 'II fiud those that sbnll. Sourvy knave ! [ I 
■ am iKme of bia flirt-gilla ; ' I am none of his 
skaina-mateH.* — ^Aud tbuu mu»t titanil by too, 
' and suffer every knave to use me at bia plea- 
<flurel IM 

I'rt^r. I Haw no man use you at his pleasure; 
\ if I bad, my weapon should quii:kly have been 
< out, I wamut you : I dare draw as soon as 

• Fllrt-^au. tmupoHd lor "([ilMUrU." luoM women. 



!i gooil ijuar-'- 



l.-[«iiWUv]U>tj. tad/, UUr^ 



another man, if I see oc 
rel, ntul the law nn my . 

jVarii'. Now, nfuie God, I ani mi vex'd, thatj 
every |«rt ulKiiit me quiverK. Seun'y knave l]J 
—Pray you, sir, ii word : and as I told you, 
my young lady l>«de me inquire you out ; what 
slie bade me my, I will keeji to myself i but 
first let me tell ye, if ye slioiild le.id lier into 
a. fool's jmrndise, as they siy, it were a very 
gross kind of behaviour, as they say: for the 
gentleH-omnii is young; and, thui'efore, if you 

I Lddv. laily, lady, the burden of u old ballad. 
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should deal double with her, truly it were an 
ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, 
and very weak dealing. 181 

Ram, Nurse, commend me to thy Lidy and 
mistress. I protest unto thee — 

Nurse. Good heart, and, i' faith, I will tell 
her as much : Lord, Lord, she will be a joyful 
woman. 

Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurse? thou 
dost not mark me. 

Nurse. I will tell her, sir, that you do pro- 
test; which, as I take it, is a gentlemanlike 
offer. 190 

Rom. Bid her devise 
Some means to come to shrift this afternoon ; 
And there she shall at Friar Laurence' cell 
Be shriv'd, and married. Here is for thy 
pains. 
Nurse. No, truly, sir ; not a penny. 
Rom. Gro to ; I say you shall. 
Nurse. This afternoon, sir? well, she shall 
be there. 

Rom. And stay, good nurse, behind the 

abbey wall : 199 

Within this hour my man shall be with thee; 

And bring thee cords made like a tackled 

stair;* 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy in the secret night. 
Farewell ! be trusty, and I '11 quit thy |)ains. 
Farewell ! commend me to thy mistress. 
' Q Nurse. Now God in heaven bless thee I — 
J Hark you, sir. 

J Rom. What say 'st thou, my dear nurse ? 
■^ Nurse. Is your man secret? Did you ne'er 
', hear say, 

[Two may keep counsel, putting one away? 
J Rom. I warrant thee, my man 's as true as 
steeL 210 

\ Nurse. Well, sir ; my mistress is the sweetest 
) lady — Lord, Lord I when 't w;« a little prating 
(thing: — O, there is a nobleman in town, one 
• Paris, that would fain lay knife aboard ; but 
!she, good soul, had as lief see a toad, a very 
) toad, as see him, I anger her sometimes, and 
'< tell her that Paris is the profwrer man ; but, I '11 
\ warrant you, when I say so, she looks as i>jile 



1 Tackled ttair, " the stain of rope in the tackle of a 
■hip." 
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as any clout in the varsal' world. Doth not J 
rosemary and Homeo begin both with a< 
letter? \ 

Rom. Ay, nurse ; what of that? both with; 
an R mi 

Nurse. Ah, mocker! that's the dog's name;; 
E is for the dog. No ; I know it begins with J 
some other letter : — and she hath the prettiest; 
sententious of it, of you and rosemary, that' 
it would do you good to hear it / 

Rom, Commend me to thy lady. ] ! 

Nurse. Ay, a thousand times. [Ejcit Romeo.] 
Peter ! 230 

Pet. Anon! 

Nurse. Peter, take my fan, and go before, 
and apace. [EreunL 

Scene V. Verona. Terrace of Capulefs 

garden. 



Enter Juliet. 

Jul. The clock struck nine when I did send 

the nurse ; 
In half an hour she promis'd to return. 
Perchance she cannot meet him ; — that 's nqt 

so. — 
O, she is lame! love's heralds should be 

thoughts. 
Which ten times faster glide than the son's 

beams. 
Driving back shadows over low'ring hills : 
Q Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw 

love. 
And therefore hath the wind-swift Capid!- 

wings. ] ^ 

Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 
Of this day's journey; and from nine till 

twelve It 

Is three long hours, — yet she is not come. 
Had she .affections and warm youthful blood, 
She 'd be as swift in motion as a ball ; 
My wonis would bandy her to my sweet 

love. 
And his to me : 

[But old folks, many feign as they were dead;^ 
Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale as lead.] ) 
O God, she comes ! 

* Vanal, unlTerwL 
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'^nter Nurse and Peter, 

O honey nurse, what news? 
met with him? Send thy num 

'eter, stay at the gate. [Ejcit Peter, 
Vy good sweet nurse, — O Lord, why 

thou sad? 21 

ews be sad, yet tell them merrily; 
>u sham'st the music of sweet news 

it to me with so sour a face.] 
am a- weary, give me leave awhile: 
ly bones ache ! what a jaunt have 

ould thou liadst my bones, and I 
ws. 

, I pray thee, speak; good, good 
s|)eak. 

esu, what haste? can you not stay 
I? 

: see that I am out of breath ? so 
w art thou out of breath, when thou 
reath 

ne that thou art out of breiith ? 
le that thou dost make in this delay 
hail the tale thou dost excuse.] 
'8 good, or bad? answer to that; 
and I 'II stay the circumstfuice: 
satisfied, is 't goo<i or bad ? 
Veil, you have made a simple choice ; 
not how to choose a man : QRomeo ! 
though his face be better than any 
his leg excels all men's ; and for a 
a foot, and a body, though they be 
Edk'd on, yet they are past compare: 
\ie flower of courtesy, but, I '11 war- 
is gentle as a lamb.] Go thy ways, 
rve God. — What, have you din'd at 

no: but all this did I know before. 

he of our marriage? what of that? 
[jord, how my head aches! what a 
aave I ! 

it would fall in twenty pieces. 60 
— o' t' other side, — O, my back, my 
[Juliet offers to rub her back, 
our heart for sending me about, 

[Pushing Juliet away, 
my death with jaunting up and 



Jul, V faith, I am sorry that thou art not 
well 54 

Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, what says 
my love ? 
Nurte, Your love says, like an honest gentle- 
man, and a courteous, and a kind, and a hand- 
some, and, I warrant, a virtuous, — Where is 
your mother? 

Jul, Where is my mother I why, she is 

within; 60 

Where should she be ? How oddly thou re- 

pliestl 
" Your love says, like an honest gentleman, — 
Where is your mother?" 

Nurse. O, God's lady dear \ 

Are you so hot ? marry, come up, 1 trow ; 
Is this the poultice for my aching bones? 
Henceforward do your messages yourself. 
Jul. Here 's such a coil ! [Kneeling at Nurse's 
feet, and coaxing her] Come, what says 
Romeo? 
Nurse, Have you got leave to go to shrift 

to-day? 
Jul. I have. 

Nurse. Then hie you hence to Fiijir Lau- 
rence' cell; 70 
There stays a husband to make you a wife: 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your 

cheeks. 
They '11 be in scarlet straight at any news. 
QHie you to church; I must another way, ^ 
To fetch a ladder, by the which your love ;; 
Must climb a bird's nest soon when it is dark: J 
I am the drudge, and toil in your delight, ^ 
But you shall bear the burden soon at night];! 
Qo; I '11 to dinner; hie you to the cell 

Jul. Hie to high fortune! Honest nurse, 
farewelL [Exeunt, so 

Scene VI. Verona. The cloisters. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo. 

Fri. L. So smile the heavens upon this holy 
act, 
That after hours with sorrow chide us not ! 
Rom, Amen, amen ! but come what sorrow 
can. 
It cannot countervail th' exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight : 
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i/.T XL 



BOMDj axd jttjet. 



7>.*?. : .Tr^i-rTv-r J.:? 'irate, 'io wL**. L* dATr, 
It y» •rfii'-^i'i. I OUT J>7t cill L*r i£.in^. 

Aryi :i- tLrir trJirLj-L die- likr fii>: 4r>i 

TL^trrf'^r*: lov<: Ui'xi-rmt-iri v : Iol^ Iot*: doth 
T'y/ »!wift arrive a,* t?*rdv ^ t/y^ -low, 

H<:r»: *jmi*sn tL«r LuJv:- O. »^^ li::bt a fv»i 
Will ii*r"*rr w<ar out tlj«r •rverUrtinsr flint: 
A k/Vi-r may li<rrtrid»; thr if'.^sKamer 
'HiaT idl*r« in th»f wani'-n .-iiMini«rr air. 
And v*;i not fall: v> Ii:rhl L* vanitv. j»^ 

«/.//, i't€^^\ #:v*rn to njv ::ho-tIv •■onfesp^.ir. 



ACT in. SmmL 



f .r -is \:Kz^ 
Jtl. A« carii V.' 

/r • -. AL- Jrili^t : if th-e Exaecne c* thj jot 
i^ Lfsi; d lik? Biiije. az^i ibac thr ikill be 

T^. blaZf.-L :u :Lcn sw-^vrn with thy breash 
This liri^iibwir air, -nA let rich mosc'a tongiie 
Uzif'.'Id thr inu^rli: d baff ^ije» thas l:<4h 
Rec^iTc in either bi- this d«ar enccmnter. 

m 

J-i. \ 'i 'lic^it. XL*'*nr rich in matter than in 
w^^.nU. » 

Br*:."? ••i hi- •Ti'KraT.it'. d'.'t 'A •.•rbani«-nt : 
TLry aryr bat be^:i^ars that can cuunt their 

wi..rtb: 
But njv trur I'-vr i- crv'wn x*~* such excesK. 
I cannot :-uni up sum of hiiif mv wealth. 
/>.". Z. r'"inr. oi-nir with mr. ami we will 
m.tkr -l.'-rt W'«rk: 
F'.-r. bv ymir lravr>. y-.-ij ^hall nnt ?iay alone 
Till L'.'ly ■.hun-h iniX'rj<'rate two in onr. 

[Errutd, 



ACT III. 



S^;K>'K 1. A pMii. pht^r. 



KitO-r AfKkcr.Tio, IiKXV0Li«>. 7''/^'-, aiid 

li^H. 1 pray tln-e, ^(•I'yl Mercutio. let 's retire: 
Tli«; day iit bot, the ^'apuletii abmad, 
And, if we meet, we rtliall not 'Hca|>e a brawl: 
V*tr now, tli<rHe hot dayrt, '\» the mad blood 
Mtirrin;,'. 

.!/<:/•. TIj'hj alt like one of tluiSe fellowM that, 
wh<'n he enlern the eontincH of a tavern, clajw 
me hiri Hwonl \i\n}n the table, and Hays, '*God 
wnd me no netr<l of thee!" and, by the opiera- 
tion of the Hecond cup, dniwM it on the drawer, 
when, ind«'ed, there \h no need. 10 

/>/v. Am I like Huch a fellow? 

M'-r, (.V;iiie, come, thou art aA hot a Jack in 
thy mof^l ;u4 any in Italy; [and oa Hoon moved 
t'f l>e lilt H Ay J and an HOf^n moody to be mov'd. 
' fifn. And what to? 

JAt. Nay,] an there were two such, we 
Hhould have none sliortly, for one would kill 
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the other. Thou ! why. thou wilt quarrel with 
a man that hath a hair more, or a hair lew. in 
bis beard. th<in thou hart: thou wilt qtiairel 
with a ULin for cracking nutit, having no other 
reason but because thou baj^ hazel eves;— 
[what eye, but such an eye, would spy oat' 
such a quarrel \ Thy head i« as full ivf quar- = 
rels as an eg>; is full of meat : and yet thy bead ; 
bath been beaten as addle as an egg for quar- 
relling;:] thou ha^t quaiTeU'd with a man for' 
coui:hin<r in the street, liecause he hath «'a- 
keueil thy do^ that hath lain asleep in the sun: 
didst thou not fall out ^nth a tailor for wearing 
his new doublet liefore Easter ? with another, 
for tying his new shoes with old riband? and 
yet thou wilt tutor me from quarrelling! 

B*.*n. An I were so apt to quarrel as thou 
art, any man shoidd buy the fee-simple of my 
life for an hour and a quarter. 

Mer. The fee-simple ! O simple ! 

Birn, By my head, here ccnne the Gkpuktt. 

Mer, By my heel, I care not 3i 




toe I. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 



ACT III. So«M 1. 



Enter Tybalt and other$, 

lUow me close, for I will speak to 
utlemen, good den: a word with one 

41 

id but one word with one of us? 
r'ith something; make it a word and 

m shall find me apt enough to that, 

I will give me occasion. 

uld you not take some occasion with- 

? 

ercutio, thou consort'st with Ro- 

msort:^ what, dcjst thou make us 
an thou make minstrels of us, look 
thing but diBConls: here 's my fiddle- 
re 's that shall make you dance, 
onsort ! 62 

e talk here in the public haunt of 

:hdraw unto some private place, 
•n coldly of your grievances, 
part; here all eyes gaze on us. 
en's eyes were made to look, and let 
gaze; 

budge for no man's pleasure, I. 
'ell, jieace be with you, sir! here 
3 my man. 

it I '11 Ije hang'd, sir, if he wear your 
r: 60 

Enter Romeo. 

» before to field, he'll be your fol- 

ship, in that sense, may call him — 

onieo, the hate I bear thee can afifonl 

term than this, — thou art a vilLiin. 

'ybalt, the reason that I have to love 

h excuse the ap))ertiiining rage^ 
greeting: — villain am I none; 
farewell; I see thou know'st me not. 
ay, this shall not excuse the uijuries 
1 hast done me; therefore turn, and 



Ronu I do protest, I never injur'd thee, 
But love thee better than thou canst devise, 
Till thou shalt know the reason of my love: 
And so, good Capulet,^ which name I tender** 
As dearly as my own, — be satisfied. 

J/er. O calm, dishonourable, vile submission ! 
AUa aoccata^ carries it away. [Dram, 

Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? 

Tyh, What wouklst thou have with me? 79 

Mer, Good king of cats,* nothing but one of 
your nine lives ; that I mean to make bold 
withal, and, as you shall use me hereafter, 
dry-beat** the rest of the eight. Will you 
pluck your swonl out of his pilcher^ by the 
ears I make haste, lest mine be about your ears 
ere it be out. 

Tifb, I am for you. [Dratring. 

Rom, Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 

Mer. Come, sir, youi- |)assado. \They fight. 

Rom. Draw, Benvolio: — l^eat down their 
weapona 
Gentlemen, for shame, forbear this outrage! 90 
Tybalt, — Mercutio,— the prince expressly hatli 
Forbidden bandying in Verona streets. 
Hold, Tybalt ! — gooii Mercutio — 

[Ti/balty under Romeo^s arm, stabs Mercutio^ 

and flies with his followers. 

Afer. I am hurt 

A plague o' both your houses ! I am sped. 
Is he gone, and hath nothing? 

Beti. What, art thou hurt f 

Afer. Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch; marry, 't is 
enough. 
Where is my pjige ? — Go, villain, fetch a sur- 
geon. [Exit Page. 

Rom, Courage, man; the hurt caimot be 
much. 9.S 

Afer, No, 't is not so deep as a well, nor so 
wide as a church-door; but 'tis enough, 'twiU 
serve: ask for me to-morrow, and you shall 
find me a grave man. I am jnipper'd, I war- 
rant, for this world. A plague o' both your 
houses I 'Zounds ! a dog, a rat, a mouse, a cat, 
to scratch a man to tleath I a braggart, a rogue, 
a villain, that fights by the l)Ook of arithmetic! 



t. a company of muBicians. 

Uiinitig rage— i.e. rage appertaining to. 

. I. 



« Tender, regard. 

^Stoeeata, a tlinitt or stab with a rapier. 

* King of eaU, alluding to hit name. 

• Dry-beat, leTerely beat 

' PiUher=yiUk, a acabbard, or leather covering. 
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EOMEO AND JULIET. 



ACT III. Somt I. 

Why, thu [levii, nunc you between ubI I was 

hurt imiler your unn. 

Rom. I thought all for the beat i(m 

Mer. Hulp uie iutii Rome bouxe, BeDVolio, 

Or I shall faint ^A ptague o' bcitb your houBea: 



Tliey have made worms' meat of me: I have it. 
And Bouudty too: your houseii! 

[Krii, tupporfeil bg Benvolia. 
Rom. This gentlemun, the prince's nearally. 
My very' friend, hatli pot bis mortal hurt 




In my bi-hiilf; my reiiiitiLtion stiin'il 

With' Tybalt's aliinder,— TyUilt, that an lii.iir 

Hilth been my kiiiiuiuu ! O sweet ilulict. 

Thy beauty hath niiule me effemtnati;. 

Anil in my t*:uijier softuu'd vali>ur'H steel '. IM 

/{'•-enter Bentoi.io. 

y?c'ji.ORo:ut'(\Rt'nieo, brave Mercutio'sileniil 
Tliat gallant spii'il liath .-wiiii'd the cloudti. 
Which too untimely here did ncom tlie eiu'th. 

Horn. This diiy's blnik fate on more day- 
doth dejiemi; 
This but liCKiiw the woe othern niusit end. 

Ben. Here comes the furious Tylndt baek 



flom. Alive: 



I tritimi)li ! and Mercntio 



Avay to heaven, I'espective lenity,* 
And lire-ey'd fuiy be my conduct' n 



lie-enter TrBALT. 
r, Tylialt, take tlie" villain" back again, i» 



That late thou gav'st me; for Ueruutio's eoul 
la but a little way above our beads, 
Staying fur tliine to keep him company: 
Either thou, or I, or lioth, must go witli him. 

T;/h. Thou, wretched boy, that didst coDMrt 
him here, 
Slialt with him hence. 

lloni. Tliis shall detanmne that 

[Tkei/Jight; T^baJtfiiBt 

lli-n. Borneo, away! begone! 



■ BttpteUtt Unity, pradeataMtla 



ACT III. Scene 1, 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 



ACT III. Scene 2. 



The citizens are up, and Tybalt slain. 

Stand not amaz'd: the prince will doom thee 

death, 
If thou art taken : hence, be gone, away ! 140 
Roin, O, I am fortune's fool ! 
Ben, tWhy dost thou stay?] \ 

[Ejrit Itomeo. 

Q Enter Citizens and Officers. 

First Off. Which way ran he that kill'd 
Mercutio ? 
Tybalt, that munlerer, which way ran he? 

Ben. There lies that Tyl)alt 

First Off, Up, sir, go with me; 

I charge thee in the prince's name, olx?y. 

EiUer Prin'ce, attended; Montaqi i-:, Capulet, 
their Wices^ and others. 

Prin. Where are tlie vile l»egiimers of thi« 

frav? 
I Ben. O noble prince, I can dit<cover all 
{The unlucky manage^ of this fatil bmwl: 
iTliere lies the man, slain by young ll^mieo, 
>That slew thy kinsman, bnive Mei-cutio. loo 
} Lit. Cap. Tylxilt, mv cousin I O mv brotliei*'s 
; child: 

r O prince I — O husband I — (), the blood is spilt 
fOf my deiir kinsman! — Prince, as thou art 

true,- 
f For blood of ours, shed blood of Montague. 
(O cousin, cousin ! 

f Prill. Benvolio, who l)egan this bloody fray? 
Ben. Tybalt, here slain, whom Homeo's hand 

<lid slay ; 
^ Romeo, that spoke him fair, bade him bethink 
i Hc>w nice' tlie quarrel was, and urg\l witlial 
< Your high disjileasure: all this — uttereil lOO 
J With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly 
^ l>ow'd,— 

J Could not take truce with the unruly spleen 
J Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 
} With j)iercing steel at l>old Mercutio's bi-east, 
/ Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to j)oint, 
/ And, with a martial scorn, with one hjind beats 
^Cold death aside, and with the other sends 
>It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
; Retorts it: Romeo he cries aloud. 



> Manage, cf rciunttancei. or coiine. 
« Tnu, just • Nice, trlriiO. 



^^ Hold, friends ! friends, part ! " and, swifter 

than his tongue, 170 

His agile arm beats down their fatal points. 
And 'twixt them rushes; underneath whose 

arm 
An envious thrust from Tybalt hit the life 
Of stout Mercutio, and then Tvbalt fled: 
But by and by conies back to Romeo, 
Who had but newly entertain'd revenge. 
And to 't they go like lightning; for, ere I 
Could dniw to part them, was stout Tj'balt 

slain, 
And, as he fell, did Rotnoo turn and fly: — 
This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. I80 

La. Cap. He is a kinsman to the Montague; 
Aflection makes him false, he speaks not true: 
Some twenty of them fought in this black 

strife. 
And all those twenty could but kill one life. 
I l>eg for justice, which thou, prince, must give; 
Romeo slew Tjlwilt, Romeo must not live. 

Prin. Romeo slew hiin, he slew Mercutio; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 
Mon. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mei-culio's 

friend; 
His fault concludes but what the law should 

end, 190 

The life of T>'balt. 

Prin. And for that oflenee 

Immediately we do exile him hence : 
I have an interest in your hate's proceeding. 
My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a- 

bleeding ; 
But I Ml amerce you with so strong a flne 
That you slhill all re])ent the loss of mine : 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuses ; 
Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out 

abuses : 
Therefore use none : let Romeo hence in haste. 
Else, when he 's found, that hour is his last. 200 
Bear hence this Inxly, and attend our will : 
Mercy but munlers, pardoning those that 

kill ] \Exeu.nt. 

Scene IL Capulcfs orehard. 

Enter Juliet. 

JuL Gallop apace, you fier^'-footed steeds, 
Towards Pha*bus' lodging; such a waggoner 
Ab Phaeton would whip you to the west, 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 
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ACT III. Seene 1 



And bring in cloudy night immediately. — 4 
Spread thy close curtain, love -performing 

nig.it, 
That luniways'* eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalkVi of and unseen. 
;[ Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
;By their own beauties; or, if love be blind, 
It best agrees with night. — Come, civil ^ night. 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black, ii 

; And learn me how to lose a winning match, 
Play'd for a jxair of stainless maidenhoods : 
Hood my uumann'd' blood, bating* in my 

cheeks, 
With thy black mantle ; till strange love, 

grown bold, 
' Think true love acted simple mwiesty. ] 
Come, night I — (,'ome, Romeo I come, thou day 

in night ; 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new snow on a raven's back. — 
Come, gentle night; come, loving, black- 
brow'd night, 20 

Give me my Romeo : and, when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
ITiat all the world will be in love with night, 
And j)ay no worsliip to the garish* sun. — 
'[01 I have bought the mansion of a love, 
) But not poasess'd it, and, though I am sold, 
• Not yet en joy'd : ] so tedious is this day 
As is the night before some festival 
To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 30 
And may not wear them. O ! here comes my 

nurse. 
And she brings news ; and every tongue, that 

speaks 
But Romeo's name, speaks heavenly elo- 
quence. — 

Enter NuiiSE, with cords. 

Now, nurse, what news? Wliat hast thou 

there ? the cords 
That Romeo bid thee feUh ? 

Xurse. Ay, ay, the cords. 

[ Throics them down. 



> Jiunawaya, here = runagates, i.e. late wnnderers. 
* Civil, gruvo. 

» Unmann'd, a term of falconry, applied to a hawk not 
used to the falconer. 
« Bating, fluttering violently. ^ Qarith, gaudy. 
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JxU. Ay me! what news? why dost thou 
wring thy hands? u 

Nurse. Ah, well -a- day! he's dead, he's 
dead, he 's dead ! 
We are undone, lady, we are undone ! 
Alack the day! — he's gone, he's kill'd, he's 
dead ! 
Jul. Cun heaven be so envious? 
Nurse. Romeo can, M 

lliough heaven cannot: — O Romeo, Romeo!— 
Who ever would have thought it? — Romeo! 
Jul. What devil art thou, that doet torment 
me thus? 
[ This torture should be roar'd in dismal helL j 
Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but ^*'l^*\ 
And that bare vowel ^^I" shall poison more \ 
Thau the death-darting eye of cockatrice: \ 
I am not I, if there be such an " I;" 
Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer "L"i 
If he be slain, say " I;" or if not, "no:" so- 
Brief sounds determine of my weal or woe.] ■ 
Nurse. I saw the wound, I saw it with miiie 
eyes,— 
Grod save the mark ! — here on his manly breast: 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub'd in blood, 
All in gore-blood ; I swoonded at the sight 
Jul. O, break, my heart! — poor bankrupt, 
break at once ! 
To prison, eyes ! ne'er look on liberty ! 
Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion here ; 
And thou, and Romeo, press one heavy bier! eo 
Nurse. O T>'balt, Tybalt, the best friend I 
had! 
O courteous Tybalt ! honest gentleman ! 
That ever I should live to see thee dead I 
Jul. What storm is this, that blows so con- 
trary? 
Is Romeo slaughter'd; and is Tybalt dead? 
[ My dear-lov'd cousin, and my dearer lord ?— 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general; 

doom ! 
For who is living, if those two are gone?]] 

Nurse. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished; 

Romeo that kill'd him, he is banished. 70 

Jul. O God ! — did Romeo's hand shed T^jr- 

balt's blood ? 
Nurse. It did, it did ; alas the day ! it did. 



c /, the old spelling of aye. 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 



{ Jul, Q O serpent heart, hid with a flowering 



5 



face! 



JDid ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
^Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 
jDove-feather*d raven ! wolvish-ravening lamb! 
^Despised substance of divinest show ! 
j Just opposite to what thou justly seem'st, 
*> A damned saint, an honourable villain ! ^ 
O nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 80 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet fiesh? 
Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace ! 

Surse. There 's no trust. 

No faith, no honesty in men; all naught, 
All perjured, all dissemblers, all forsworn. 
;QAh, where 's my man? give me some aqua- 
' vitai: — 

[ These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make 
^ me old. ] 

Shame come to Romeo ! 

Jul. Blistered be thy tongue w 

For such a wish ! he was not born to shame : 
Upon his brow shame is nsham'd tu sit ; 
For 'tis a throne where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 
O, what a benjst was I to chide at him ! 

Aurse. Will you speak well of him that 

kill'd your cousin? 
Jaf. Shall I speak ill of him that is my hus- 
Imnd ? 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth 

thy name. 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled 

it?— 
[]But wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my 
cousin ? 100 

'That villain cousin would have kill'd my hus- 
band : ] 
Back, foolish tears, back to youi' native spring; 
Your tributary drops belong to woe. 
Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 
My husband lives, that Tybalt would have 

slain ; 
And Tybalt's dead, that would have slain my 

husliand : 
All this is comfort; wherefore weep I then? 
Some word there was, worser than Tybalt's 
death. 



< 



That murdered me; I would forget it fain; 
But, O! it presses to my memory, no 

Like damned guilty deeds to sinners' minds : 
"Tybalt is dead, and Romeo — Itanished;" 
[That "banished," that one word "banibhed," 
Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts. Tybalt's death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 
Or, — if sour woe delights in fellowship, < 

And needly will be nink'd with other gi-iefs, — < 
Why followed not, when she said " Tybalt 's : 
dead," • 

Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 
Which modern^ lamentation might have; 
mov'd? 120 ; 

But with a rear- ward- following Tybalt's' 

death, ] 
"Romeo is banished,*' — to speak that word, 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
All slain, all dead. " Romeo is banished ! " 
[ There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 
In that word's death ; no wonls can that wf)e 

sound. 3 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurse? 
Nurse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's 
corse: 
Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 
Jul. Wash they^ his wounds with tears: 
mine shall be spent, iso 

When theirs are dry, for Romeo's banishment. 
Take up those cords: poor ropes, you are l)e- 

guil'd, 
Both you and I; for Romet) is exil'd: 
[ He made you for a highway to my bed ; 
But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 
Come, cords, come, nurse; I '11 to my wedding- 
bed; 

And death, not Romeo, take my maiden-' 
I head ! ] 

Nurse. Hie to your chaml>er : I '11 fin<l Ro- 
meo 
To comfort vou : I wot well where he ia 
Hark ye, your Romeo will Ihj here at night: 140 
I '11 to him ; he is hid at Laurence' cell. 
Jul. O, find him ! give this ring to my true 
knight, 
And bid him come to take his last farewell. 

[ExeviU. 



» Modern, ordinary, conventional. 

> liear-ward, rear-guard. 

s }Va»h they, i.e. let them wash. 
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ACT III. 



Scene III. Verotux, A secret piace in the 

monastery. 

Enter Friar Laurence. 

Fri. L. llomeo, come forth ; come forth, 
thou fearful man : 
Affliction is emimoui-'d of thy parts, 
And thou art weilded to calamity. 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom, Father, what news? what is the 
j»rince's doom ? 
Wliat sorrow cnives iic([uaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not? 

Fri. L, Too familiar 

Is my dear son with su«*.h sour com].>any: 
I liring thee tidings of the prince's d(K>m. 
Rom. What less than dooms -day is the 

l)rince's do<jni ? 
Fri. L. A gentler judgment vanish'd from 
his li]>s, 10 

Not IkmIv's death, but body's banishment. 
Uoni. Hal banishments be merciful, say, — 
death; 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death: do not sav, — banish- 
ment. 
Fri. L. Hence from Verona art thou ban- 
ished : 
Be i>atient, for the world is brr>jid and wide. 
Rom. There is no world witiiout Verona 
walls, 
But purgatory, t<jrture, hell itself. 
Henoe-banishe<l is banish'd from the world. 
And world's exile is death : — then Imnisheti 20 
Is death mis-term'd : calling death — banish- 
ment, 
Thou cutt'st my head off with a golden axe, 
And smil'st u]H)n the stroke that murders me. 
Fri. L. O deadly sin I O rude unthankful- 
ness I 
Thv fault our law calls death; but the kind 

prince. 
Taking thy [)art, hath rush'd .'wide the law. 
And tum'd that black word death Vy banish- 
ment : 
This is de:ir mercy, and thou soest it not 
Rom. T is torture, and not men^y : heaven 
is here, 
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Where Juliet lives; and every cat and dog, M 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her; 
But Romeo may not: — ^more validity,* 
More honourable state, more courtship lives 
In carriou-ilies than Romeo : they may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliefs band, 
And steal immortal blessing from her lips; 
Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 
Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin; 
But Romeo may not; he is banished : 4i 

C Flies may do this, but I from this must fly: \ 
They are free men, but I am banished. ] 
An(l say'st thou yet that exile is not death? 
Hadst thou no poison mix'd, no sharp-ground 

knife. 
No sudden mejin of death, though ne'er so 

mean, 
But -" l)anishe<r— to kill me ?— "Banished ?" 

O friar, the dannied use that wonl in hell ; 
Howlings attend it : how hast thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 
A sin-absolver, and my friend professed, so 
To mangle me with that word ** banished?" 
Fri. L. Thou fond mad man, hear me but 

speak a wonl. 
Rom. O, thou wilt s})eak again of banish- 
ment 
Fri. L. I'll give thee armour to keep off 
that word ; 
Advei-sity's sweet milk, ])hilosophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art banished. 
Rom. Yet " banished ?** Hangup philoso- 
phy! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Di.spbint a town, reverse a prince's doom, 
It heliM not, it prevails not, talk no more. « 
Fri. L. [O, then I see that madmen have 

no ears. 
Rom. How should they, when that wise men 

h.ave no eyes?] 
Fri. L. Let me dispute with thee of thy 

estiite. 
Rom^ Tliou canst not speak of that thoa 
dost not feel : 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but marrie<l, Tybalt murdered, 
Doting like me, and like me banisiied. 



1 Validity, worth, digufty. 



Hien mightst thou apeak, then migbtst thou 

tear thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground, as 1 do now, 
liking the measure uf an unmade grave. To 
[Throwt hiititelf on the ground. Knockiny 
vUhin. 
Fri. L. Arise ; one knocka; good Komeo, 
hide thyself. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. act hi Sou- a. 

Rom. Not I ; uhleaa Uke breath of heart-aick 



Mist-like, infold me from the seon'h of eyea. 

\_Kiwcking. 

Fri. h Hark, how they knock!— Who's 

there! — liomeo, arise! 

Thou wilt be taken. — Stay awhile: — Stand np; 

\Ktiocfnng. 




Run to my study.— By and by:— God'd will. 
What simpleneas is tbia!— I come, I come ! 

\KnixkiRg. 
Who knocks eo hanU whence come you? 
what 'a your will ( 
Sarte. [ H'Wa-] Let me come in, aud you 
sliidl know my errand ; 
I come fruiu Lady Juliet 
Fri. I.. Welcome, then, so 

Eixiir NimsE. 
NatK. O holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar. 
Where ia tiiy lady's lord ( where 's Romeol 
Fri. L. There on the ground, with his owu 
II niailc drunk. 



Sm 



. U! hcU 






Juat ill her case ! 

Fri. L. O wiwfu! Bym|iiithy! 

Fittiouu predicameut I 

Xurie. Even so lies ahe, 

[Blubb'ring and weeping, weejiing and blub- 

:jtan<l up, stand uj) ; stand, an you be a man : ; 

For Juliet's sake, for her suke, rise and stand; : 

Why ahould you fall into so deej) an O?] »' 

Ront. Nume! 

S«r»f. Ah sir! ikh sir! Well, death's the 

enil of alL 

Rom. Spak'st thou of Juliet? how is it with 

her) 

^Doth she not think me an old murderer, ^ 

Now I have stain'd tile chUdhootl uf our juy { 
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With blood remov'd but little fi-om her own?] 
Where is she? and how doth she? and what 

Bays 
My conceal'd^ lady to our cancell'd love? 
Xurse, O, she says nothing, sir, but weepfl 

and weejis; w 

And now falls on her ])ed ; and then starts up, 
And Tybalt ciills; and then on liomeo cries, 
And then down falls ag:iin. 

Horn, As if that name. 

Shot from the de;idly level of a gun, 
Did murder her; as that name's cursed hand 
Mui'dei-'d her kinsman. O, tell nic, friar, tell 

me. 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge? tell me, that I may 

sack 
The hateful mansion. [Drntciny his dagger. 
Fri. L. Hold thy despemte hand : 

All; thou a man? thy furm cries out thou art : 
Tliy tejirs are womanish; thy wild acts denotv 
Tlie unreasonable fuiy of a befwt: in 

'QUnseemly woman in a seeming man I 
Or ill-beseeming beiist in seeming both ! ] 
Thou hast amazM me : by my holy order, 
I thought thy disjiosition better temjjer d. 
Hast thou slain Tybalt ? wilt thou slay thyself? 
And slay thy lady t<x), that lives in thee. 
By duing damned liate u]K)n thyself \ 
Q Why rail'st thou on thy birth, the heaven, 

and earth? 
Since biii;h, and heaven, and earth, all three 

do meet 120 

In thee at once; which thou at once wouldst 

lose. 
Fie, lie, thou sham'st thy shape, thy love, thy 

wit; 
Which, like a usurer, al>oun(r8t m all. 
And usest none in that true use indeed 
Which should Ix'deck tliy shajH', thy love, thy 

wit: 
lliy noble shajie i.s but a form of wax. 
Digressing from the valom* of a nuui; 
Thy dear love sworn l)ut hollnw j>erjury. 
Killing that love which thou hast vow'd to 

cherish; 
Thy wit, that ornament U» shafHi and love, 130 
Mis-sha|M>n in tlur conduct of them lx>th, 

1 COneeal'd lady, i.e. socretly married wife. 



Like powder in a skillesB soldier'B flajsk, us' 
Is set a-fire by thine own ignorance, ] 

And thou dismembered with tJiiue own de-/ 

fence. ] { 

What : rouse thee, man ! tliy Juliet is alive, 
For whose dear sake thou wast but lately 

dead; 
There art thou happy: Tybalt would kill thec\ 
But thou slew'st Tybalt; there art thou happ>' 

too: 
The law, that threatened death, becomes thy 

friend, 139 

And turns it to exile; there art thou happy: 
A ])ack of blessings lights u]>on thy back; 
Happiness courts thee in her Itest array; 
But, like a misbehaved and sullen wench. 
Thou pout'st upon thy fortune and thy love: 
Take heeil, tiike heed, for such die miserable. 
Cio, get thee to thy love, as waa decreed. 
Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her: 
But look thou stay not till the watch be set, 
For then thou canst not piuts to Mantua; 149 
Wliei*e thou shalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze- your marriage, i*econcile your friends. 
Beg |)ardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundretl thouKind times more 

joy 
Than thou went'st forth in lamentation, 
(io before, nurse : commend me to thy lady; 
And bid her hasten all the house to l)ed, 
Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto: 
Honieo is coming. 

yurne. O Lord, I could have stay'd here all 

the night 159 

To heju- goofl counsel: O, what learning is! — 
My loi*d, I '11 tell my la<ly you will come. 
Horn. Do so, and bid my sweet prefMiTe to 

chide. 
JVtfritt'. Here, sir, a ring she bid me give 



you, sn*: 



Hie vou, luidce hiiste, for it gixiws veiy late. 

[Kxit. 
Jiom. How well mv comfort is ixjviv'd bv 

this : 

Fri. L. (io hence; goo<l night; aud here 
stands all vour state: 
Either be gone before the watch l)e set. 
Or by the break <jf day tlisguisM fi\>m hence: 



* To Ma^i: tn make kiinwn. 
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Sojourn in Mantua; I '11 find out your man, 
And he shall signify from time to time 170 
Every good hap to you that chances here: 
Give me thy hand ; 't is late : farewell ; good 

night. 
Horn. But that a joy past joy calls out on 

me, 
It were a grief, so brief to part with thee: 
Farewell. [Exeu9it. 

Scene IV. Verona. Capulefa house. 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and PARia 

Caj). Things have fall'n out, sir, so unluckily. 
That we have had no time to move our 

daughter : 
Look you, she lov'd her kinsman Tybalt dearly, 
Aud so did I. — Well, we were bom to die. — 
Tis very late, she'll not come down to- 
night: 
I promise you, but for your company, 
I would have been a-beil an hour ago. 

Par. These times of woe afi'onl no time to 

woo: 
Miidam, gocxl night: commend me to your 

daughter. 
La. Cap. I will, and know her mind early 

to-morrow; 10 

To-night she 's mew'd up to her heaviness. 
Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a desperate 

tender 
Of mv child's love : I think she will be rul'd 
In all respects by me; nay, more, I doubt it 

not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to l^; 
Acquaint her here of my son Paris' love; 
And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday 

next — 
But, soft \ what day is this? 

Par. Mondiiv, mv lord. 

Cap. Mon<layI ha, ha! Well, Wednesday 

is too soon, 10 

(y Tliurwlay let it In?;— o' Thursday, tell her, 
She shall be married to this noble earl. 
Will you be reiidy ? do you like this haste I 
We '11 keep no greiit ado, — a friend or two; 
For, hark you, Tybalt being slain so latt*, 
It may be thought we held him careles-sly, 
Being our kinsman, if we revel much : 
Tlierefore we '11 have some half a dozen friends, 



i 



And there an end. [To Paris] But what say 
you to Thursday? 
Par. My lord, I would that Thursday were 

to-morrow. 
Cap. Well, get you gone: o' Thursday be 
it, then. so 

ixo you to Juliet ere you go to bed. 
Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day. 
Farewell, my lonl. — Light to my chamber, ho I 
Q Afore me ! 't is so very late, that we ; 

May call it e;irly by and by: — good night] ; 

[E.veunt. 

Scene V. Verona. Juliefs chamber. 
RoMEo and Juliet. 

Jul. Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near 
day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
Tliat pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly she sings on yon }>omegranate-tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Horn. It wa» the laik, the hendd of the 
mom. 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious 

strejiks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Night's candles are burnt out, Jind jocund day 
Stiinds tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 10 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jul. Yon light is not day-light, I know it, I : 
It is some meteor that the siui exhales. 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. 
And light thee (m thy way to Mantua : 
Therefore stay yet; thou need'st not to be 
gone. 

Pam. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to 
death ; 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 
I '11 say yon gray is not the morning's eye, 
'Tis but the jwile reflex of Cynthia's brow; 20 
Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vanity heaven so high above our heads : 
I have more care to stiiy than will to go : 
Come, death, and welcome ! Juliet wills it sa 
How is't, my soul? let s talk; it is not day. 

Jul. It is, it is : hie hence, be gone, away ! 
It is the lark that si!:;]:s so out of tune. 
Straining harsh discoixls and un pleasing shar])rt. 
[Some say the lark makes sweet division; 
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JThiB doth not so, for sbe dividetb us : so 

'Some wy the lark and loathed toad change 
5 eyes; 

fO, now I would they had cliangd voices tool 
.JSince ann from arm tliat voice doth us affray, 
{Hunting thee hence with hunt's-uj>' to the 
< day.] 

O, now be gone; more light and light it growH. 
Jtom. More light and light, — more dork and 
dark our woes I 

Enter Nurse. 

A'une. Madam ! 
Jul. Nurse? 

Xurte. Your lady mother ie oiming to your 

chain her: as 

The day i« broke; lie warj-, lixjk aU>ut. [Lxit 

Jul. Then, window, let day in, and Itt lifi. 

out. 
Itnm. Fr>rt-weil. fnrewell : one kissi. and I tl 
ileBceml. [//c 'li'tei-ivi* 

Jul. Art tliou gone bo? uiy loiil, nii Ion 
my friend ! 
I niiwt hear fmin tliee every day in tht houi 
For in a ininutu there are many day« ; 
O: hy this count I iilvill be much in yenra 
Kro I iigniu Ixhuhl my Romeo: 

Horn. FaiL-well: 
I will omit no tiiiimrtunity 40 

That may convey my greetingd, love, to thee. 
■liil. U, think'st thou we uhall ever meet 

Horn. I <louht it not ; and oil these vroes 
shall Herve 
For MWeet iliwuiimeH in our time U> come. 

Jul. UGml! 1 have an ilUlivinhig Hoiii : 
Mcthinkii I nee thee, now thou art Iwlow, 
Ah line deuit in the hotton) of .1 tomb : 
KitUer my eyistight fiiild, or thou liMjk'st pale. 

Hnm. And trust me, lore, in my eye so do 

IlrvK 



For tben, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long,) 

But Bend him back.] «- 

La. Viip. [ITtfAiR} Hc^ dau^ter! are yon 

Jul. Who 18 't that calbt is it my lady 
mother t 
Is ahe not down so late, or up bo earlyt 
What unaccustoiu'd caiue jvocures h^ hitlierl 




ir drinks onr blood. Adiei 


11 ! adieu! 




[Krit. 


fortune, fortune! all men 


, call thee 



, I Jul ( 

; fiekl.- : W 

f If tliou art iickle, what il<«t thou with him 
iThiit is ren..wTi'ii for faith '. Ik- fickle, fortiiiie; 



Enter Ladt Oapulbt. 

/>«. C<i}i. Why, how now, Jutietl 

Jul. Madam, I am i 

/,((. Ctyi. Evermore weeping for youi 

death? 

^\1iut, wilt thou wash him from hi 



with U 



; " pUytid tn 



couldst, thou Couldst not n 
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herefore, have done: some grief shows much 

of love; 73 

ut much of grief shows still some want of 

wit. 
Jul, Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss. 
La, Cap. So shall you feel the loss, but not 

the friend 
rhich you weep for. 

Jul. Feeling so the loss, 

cannot clioose but ever weep the friend. 
La, Cap. Well, girl, thou weep'st not so 

much for his death, 
JB that the villain lives which slaughtered 
him. 80 

Jui. What villain, madam ? 
La, Cap. That same villain, Romeo. ! 

Jul, \Amle\ Villain and he be many miles 

asunder. — 
<k1 pardon him I I do, with all my heai*t; 
nd yet no miui like he doth grieve my heart. 
La, Cap, That is, because the traitor mur- 
derer lives. 
Jvl. Ay, madam, from the reach of these 

my hands : — 
iTould none but I might venge my cousin's 

death ! 
La. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, 

fe&r thou not : 
hen weep no more. I'll send to one in 
Mantua, — 89 

Inhere that same banish'd runagate doth live, — 
hall give him such an unaccustom'd dram, 
bat he shall soon keep Tybalt company: 
jid then, I hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 
•/{//. Indeed, I never shall l)e satisfied 
nth Romeo, till I behold him— dead — 
} my poor heart — so for a kinsman vex'd : 
ladain, if you could find out but a m:in 
'o l>eiir a j)oison, I would tem()er it; 
"hat Romeo should, upon receipt thereof, 99 
con sleep in quiet. O, how my heart abhors 
'o hear him nam'd, — and cannot come to him, 
'o wreiik the love I bore my cousin Tybalt 
rpon his body that hath sLiughter'd him I 
La. Cap, Find thou the means, and I '11 find 

such a man. ]] 
lut now I '11 tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 
Jul, And joy comes well in such a needful 

time : 
Hiat are they, I beseech your ladyship? 



[Zo. Cap, Well, well, thou hast a careful^ 

father, child; ^ 

One who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 



Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy, iio^ 

That thou expect'st not, nor I look'd not for. I 

Jul. Madam, in happy time, what day isS 
that?] \ 

La. Cap, Marry, my child, early next Thurs- 
day mom. 
The gallant, young and noble gentleman. 
The County Paris, at St Peter's Church, 
Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride. 

Jul, Now, by Saint Peter's Church and 
Peter too. 
He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 
I wonder at this haste; that I must wed 119 
Ere he, that should be husl>and, comes to woo. 
I pray you, tell my loixl and father, madam, 
I will not mjuTy yet; and, when I do, I .swear. 
It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate. 
Rather than Paris. — These are news indeed ! 

La. Cap. Here comes your father; tell him 
so yourself. 
And see how he will Uike it at your hands. 

Enter Capulet and Nurse. 

Cap. [When the sun sets, the air doth 

drizzle dew; 
But for the sunset of mv brother's son 
It rains downright — ] 
How now! a conduit, girl? what, still in 

tears? iso 

Evermore showering? [ In one little body 
Thou counterfeit'st a bark, a sea, a wind; 
For still thy eyes, which I may call the sea, 
Do ebb and flow with tears; the bark thy 

body 
Sidling in this salt flood; the winds, thy sighs; 
Who, raging with thy tears, and they with 

them, 
Without a sudden calm, will overset 
Thy tempest- tossed body. ] How now, wife ! 
Have you delivei*ed to her our decree ? 
La, Cap. Ay, sir; but she will none, she 

gives you thanks. 140 

I would the fool were married to her grave ! 
Cap, Soft ! take me with you, take me with 

you, wife. 
How! will she none? doth she not give ub 

thanks? 
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Ib she not proud? doth she not count her 
blefls'd, 144 

Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom? 
Jul. Not i)roud, you have; but thankful, 
that you have : 
Proud can I never be of what I hate; 
But thankful e^en for hate, tliat is meant love. 
Cap. How now ! how now, chop-logic ! What 
is this? 100 

"Proud,"— and, '' I thank yuu,"— and "I thank 

you not;" 
And yet "not proud:" you, mistress minion, 

you, 
Thank me no thinkings, nor proud me no 

prouds, 
But fettle* your fine joints 'gainst Thursday 

next. 
To go with Paris to Saint Peter s Cliurch, 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
'QOut, you green-sickness carrion I out, you 
; baggage \ 
< You tfillow-face I 

; La. Cap. Fie, fie ! wliat, are you mad ? J 
Jul. [Kneeling] Good father, I l>e8eech you 
on my knees, iriO 

Heiir me witlj ]>atience but to speak a word. 
Cap. Hang thee, young biiggage! disobe- 
dient wretch I 
I tell thee what : get thee to church o' Thurs- 
day, 
Or never after look me in the face : 
, [Speak not, reply not, do not answer me; 
■ My lingers itch. Wife, we scai-ce tliought us 

bleas'd 
^That God had sent us but this only child; 
'. But now 1 see this one is one too much, 
' And that we liave a curse in liaving her : 
'Out on her, hildingl^ 

' uVurse. G<x\ in heaven bles.s her I 

' You are to blame, my lord, to Kite her so. iro 

Cap. Ami why, my lady wisdom? hold 

your tongue, 

GikmI prudence; smattcr'* with yoiirgotwips, go. 

Xarse. 1 sj)eak no treas4>n. 
' Cap. (), ( Jotl yc* g(Ml-den.* 



$ 



Xurse. May not one speak t'ye? 



1 Fettle, iici renily. "'' IlUdimj, base wreteli. 

* Stnatter, talk iKiiorantly. 
< Ye god'den, (gire) ye (fuod evening. 
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Ca2K Peace, you mumbling fool ! ; 

Utter your gravity o'er a goasip'fl bowl; 175* 
For here we need it not] 
Im. Cap. You are too hot 

Cap. God's bread !^ it makes me mad: day, 
night, Lite, early. 
At home, abroad, alone, in company, 
Waking, or 8lee])ing, still my care hath been 
To liave her match'd: and having now pro- 
vided ISO 
A gentleman of noble parentage, 
Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train'd, 
Stuiftl, as they say, with himourable parts, 
Proportion'd as one's thought would wish a 

man; 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet,* in her fortune's tender,' 
To answer " I '11 not wed, — I cannot love, 
I am too young, — I pray you, parrlon me; — " 
But, an you will not weil, I '11 panlon you : 
Cvi-aze where you will, you shall not house 
with me: ito 

pxK)k to 't, think on 't, I do not use to jest J 
Tliursilay is near; lay hand on heart, advise:] 
An you be mine, I '11 give you to my friend: 
An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the 

streets. 
For, by my soul, 1 '11 ne'er acknowledge thee. 
Nor what is mine shall never do thee good : 
Trust to't, l>ethii)k you; I'll not be forawoni. 

[Erit. 
Jul. Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
Tliat sees into the bottom of my grief? — 
O, sweet my mother, cast me not away ! soo 
DeLay this miuriiige for a month, a week; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lie& 
' La. Cap. Talk not to me, for I '11 not speak 
! a word: 

Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. 

[Exit. 
Jul. [Rising] O God I — O nurse, how shall 
I this be prevented^ 

I [My husband is on earth, my faith in heaven; j 

i How shall that faith return again to earth, | 

! Unless that husband send it me from heaven ^ 

By leaviijg earth? — comfort me, counsel me.—] ', 

^ Ood'g bread, i.e. tlie Hi>Bt, the liletieil Sacnment. 
* .Mannnet, doll. 7 In her /ortum'i UnHer^ %.: jut 

I wlien fortune teuden licr a prize. 
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Alack, alack: — that heaven should practise 
stratagems 211 

Upon 80 soft a subject as myself ! — 
What say'st thou ? hast thou not a word of joy ? 
Some comfort, nurse. 

M^ursc. Faith, here 't is: Bomeo 

Is banishe<l; and all the world to nothing, 
That he dares ne'er come back to challenge 

you; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 
Then, since the c;ise so stfinds as now it doth, 
I think it best you married with the County. 
O, he 's a lovely gentleman ! 220 

Romeo 's a dishclout to liim: an eagle, madam. 
Hath not so green, so (juick, so fair an eye 
As Paris hath. Beahrew my very heart, 
I think you are happy in this second match, 
For it excels your tirst: or if it did not. 
Your first is dead; or 't were as good he were. 
As living here, and you no use of him. 

Jul, Speakest thou from thy heart i 



Nune. And from my soul too; 

Or else beshrew them both. 

Jul. . Amen! 

Nurse. What? 

Jul. Well, thou hast comforted me marvel- 
lous much. 230 
Go in; and tell my lady I am gone. 
Having dis])lea9'd my father, to Laurence' cell. 
To make confession, and to be absolv'd. 

Sur^: Many, 1 will; and this is wisely done. 

[Exit. 

Jul. [ h}ol'in/f after Surse^ A neien t danmation I 
O most cui'sed fiend ! 
Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 
Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she liath prais'd him with above compare 
So many thousand times? — Go, counsellor; 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be 
twain. — 240 

I '11 to the friar, to know his remedy; 
If all else fail, myself have power to die. [Kvit. 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. Verona. The Friar's cell. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Paris. 

Fri. L. On Thursdiiy, sir ? the time is very 

short. 
Par. My father (.^apulet will have it so; 
And I am nothijig slow to sbick his haste. 
Fri. L. You say, you do not know the lady's 
mind; 
Uneven is the course, I like it not. 

Par. Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt's 
death. 
And therefore have I little tjtlk'd of love; 
For Venus smiles not in a house of teiirs. 
Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous 
That she doth give her soitow so much sway, 
And, in his wisdom, hastes our marriage, 11 
To stop the inundation of her tears; 
/QWhich, too much minded by herself alone, 
*' May be put from her by society:] 
Now do vou know the reason of this haste. 
Fri. L. [Aside'] I would I knew not why it 
should l)e slow'd. — 
Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 



Enter Juliet. 



Par. Happily met, my lady and my wife I 
Jul. That may be, sir, when I may l)e a wife. 
Par. Tliat "may be*' must l>e, love, on 

Thursday next 20 

Jul. What must be sliall l>e. 
Fri. L. Tliat 's a certain text. 

Par. Come you to make confession to this 

father? 
Jul. To answer that, I sliould confess to you. 
\J*ar. Do not deny to him that you love me. 
Jul. I will confess to you that I love him. 
Par. So will you, I am sure, that you love me. 
•/?£/. If I do so, it will be of more price. 
Being s]x>ke behind your back, than to your 

face. 
Par. Poor soul, thy face is much abus'd with 

tears. 
Jul. The tears have got small victory by that; 
For it was bad enough before their spite, si 
Par. Thou wrongest it, more than tears, with 

that report 
Jxd. That is no slander, sir, which is a truth; 
And what I spake, I spake it to my face. 
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ACT IV. Scene I. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 



ACT IV. Seeae 1. 



Par. Thy face is mine, and thou hast slan- 
dered it. 35 
^ J\d. It may be so, for it is not mine own. — ] 
Are you at leism^e, holy father, now; 
Or shall I come to you at evening mass ? 
Fri. L. My leisure serves me, pensive daugh- 
ter, now. — 
My lord, we must entreat the time alone. 40 
Par. God shield I should disturb devo- 
tion! — 
Juliet, on Thursday early will 1 rouse you: 
Till then, adieu; and keep this holy kist^. 

\J'2xit. 
J\d, O, shut the door ! and when thou hiist 
done so. 
Come weep with me; past ho|)e, past cure, jxast 
help : 
Fri. L. Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 
It strains me j>a8t the com]>ass of my wits: 
I hear thou must, and nothing imiy prorogue 

it. 
On Thui-sday next be mamed to this county. 
JuL Tell me not, friar, that thou hearst of 
this, .'K) 

Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it: 
If, in thy wisdom, thou canst give no help, 
Do th<m but call my resolution wise, 
And with this knife I '11 help it presently. 
God jtiiu'd my heai't and Komeo's, thou our 

hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Komco sealVl, 
Shall be the label to anotlier deed. 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to anotlier, this shall slay them lx)th: 
Therefore, out of thy long-exjHjrienc'd time, «o 
Give me some present coimsel, or, behold, 
Twixt my extremes and me this blo(Kly knife 
Shall play the umpire, arbitniting that 
Which the commission of thy yeiirs and art 
Could to no issue of true honour bring. 
Be not so long to si)eak ; I long to die, 
If what thou 8].)eak'8t s])eak not of remedy. 
Fri. L. Hold, daughter! I do spy a kind of 
hope. 
Which craves as desperate an execution 09 
As that is desperate which we woul<l prevent 
If, rather than to marry County Paris, 
Tliou liast the strength of will to slay thyself. 
Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this shame^ 
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QTliat cop'st with death himself to scape 

from it; 75 ! 

And, if thou dar'st, I '11 give thee remedy. 

Jul. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, i 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; \ 
Or walk in thievish wa}^; or bid me lurk ^ 
Where seq)ents are; cluvin me with roaring^ 

bears; so« 

Or shut nie nightly in a charnel-house, « 

O'er-covered quite with dead men's rattling « 

bones, < 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls; < 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave < 

And hide me with a dead man in his shroud; 
Things that, to hear them told, have made me 

tremble; > 

An<l I will do it without fear or doubt, $ 

To live unstained wife to mv sweet love. ; 

Fri. /,.] Hold, then ; go home, be merry, give 

consent 
To marry Paris: Wednesday is to-morrow: M 
To-morrow night l(V)k that thou lie aloue; 
Let not thy nui-se lie with thee in thy chaml>er; 
Take thou this vial, being then in bed. 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off; 
AVTien i>re8ently thi-ough all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, for no pulse 
Shall keej) his native progress, Init surcease: 
No wai-mth, no breath, sliall testify thou livest; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes; thy eyes' windows faU, 100 

Like death, when he shuts up the day of life: 
Each part, deprived of supple government^ 
Shall, stiff and stuk and cold, appeal' like 

death: 
And in tliis bonowed likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt continue two and forty hours, 
And then awake as from a plecosant slee]>. 
Now, when the bridegroom in the morning 

comes 
To rouse thee from thy bed, there art tliou 

deail: 
Then, as tlie manner of our countiy is. 
In thy best robes uncover'd on the bier, 110 
Thou shalt ])e boiiie to that same ancient vault 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 
In the mean time, against thou shalt awake, 
Shall Komeo by my letters know our drift, 
And hither shall he come; and he and I 
Will watch thy waking, and that very uight 



ACT IV. 8 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 



Slinll Roiueo btiar tbt^e bence to Uontua. . 

And this Rhall free tbee from this present 

If no inconstant toy, nor womaiiiah fear, | 

Abate thj ralour iu the acting it \x . 



ACT IV. t 
1 O, tell not 



Jul. Give me, give n 

fear! isi 

Fri. L. Hold; get you gone, be atrong and 

pninperous 
In tliis resolve: I'll send a friar with speed 




To Mantua, with my letter)) to thy lord, in 
Jill. I»ve give me Htreugth! aud strength 
shall help aflbrd. 
Farewell, dcarfiither: [Exfval. 

JCScESE II. Vfrona. /W/ m Copu/rt'* Aom. 
', Bitter C^PULBT, Ladv C'apulet, Nubbe, and 

< Cap. So many guests invite as here s 



^Simih, go hire 

J >SVc. Acri". Yi 

;ni try if they 

Cap. How I 



[Erit Firtt Servant. 
ae twenty cunning cooka. 

I slinll have none ill, sir; for 
au lick tlieir fingers. 
t thou try them so? 



iSee. Serr. Marry, sir, 'tia an ill CMok that 



cannot lii'k his own fingers: tlierefore he lliat^ 
cannot Ul-Ic his fingers goes not with lue. '\ 

Cup. (Ki,l>egoue. — [lilxit fW. SerrauL ^ 
Weshall be much iinfumish'd for this time. — 
What, is my daughter gone to Friar Iau-' 



\ 



:e1 
.Yurie. Ay, forsooth. 
Cap. Well, he may chance to do some good' 

A peevinh self-will'd liarlotry it ia. i 

Xurte. See wheiv she conies from slirift with ' 
merry look. 

Elder JuLIBT. 
Cap. Hownow, my headstrong! where have' 
you been gaddingi i 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 



ACT IV. Soene 



', Jul. Where I have leam'd me to repent the 
; sin 

Of disobedient opposition 
. To yon and your behests; and am enjoin'd 
By holy Laurence to fall prostrate here, 20 
And beg your pjirdon: pardon, I beseech you!. 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. 

Cap. Send for the county: go tell him of this: 
I '11 have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
J\d. I met the vouthful lord at Laurence' 
cell; 
And gave him what becomed love I might, 
Not stepping o'er the bounds of modesty. 
Cap. Why, I ion glad on 't ; this is well, — 
stand up, — 
This is ajs 't should be. Let me see the county; 
Ay, marry, go, I say, and fetch him hither. — 
Now, afore God ! this reverend ht)ly friar, 8I 
All our whole city is much bound to him. 
Jul. Nurse, will you go with me into my 
closet. 
To help me sort such needful ornaments 
As you think fit to f ui*uish me to-morrow ? 
La. Cap. No, n<jt till Thursday; there is 

time enough. 
Cap. Gk), nurse, go with her : we '11 to church 
to-morrow. \Exeunt Juliet atid Nurse. 
La. Cap. We shall be short in our provision: 
T is now near night 

' Cap. Tush, I will stir about, 

.'And all things shall be well, I warrant thee, 
> wife : 40 

Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her; 
[ I '11 not to l>ed to-night ; let me alone ; 
' I '11 play the housewife for this once. WTiat, 
; ho! 

They are all forth. Well, I will walk myself 
' To County Paris, to prepare him up 
■; Against to-morrow: my heart is wondrous 

j, Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim'd. 
{ \^Excunt ] 

ScEXE III. Verona. Juliets r/taviber: 

t light. 

Juliet and Nurse. 
Jul. Ay, those attires are best : — but, gentle 



For I have need of many orisons 3 

To move the heavens to smile upon my state. 
Which, well thou know'st, is cross and full of 



sm. 



Enter Lady Capulet. 



nurse 



> 



I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night ; 
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La. Cap. What, are you busy? do you need 

my help? 
Jid. No, madam ; we have cull'd such neces- 
saries 
As are behoveful for our state to-morrow : 
So please you, let me now be left alone, 9 
And let the nurse this night sit up with yea ; 
For, I am sure, you have your hands full all, 
In this so sudden business. 

La. Cap. Good night: 

Get thee to bed, and rest ; for thou hast need. 

[Kveunt Lady Captd^t and A^icnf. 

JuJ. Farewell! (rod knows when we shAll 

meet again. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through mj 

veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life : 
I '11 call them back again to comfort me. — 
Nurse ! — What should she do here? 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone. — 
Come, vial. — 39 

What if this mixture do not work at all? 
Must I of force be married to the county? — 
No, no ; — this shidl forbid it : — lie thou there. 

[Laying dawn a dagger. 
What if it be a poison, which the friar 
Subtly hath minister'd to have me dead ; 
Lest in this maniage he should be dishonoured, 
Because he married me before to Bomeo? 
I fear it is : and yet, methinks, it should not, 
For he hath still been tried a holv man. 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, so 
I wake before the time that Bomeo 
Cbme to redeem me? there 's a fearful point ! 
Shall I not then be stifled in the vault. 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air 

breathes in. 
And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like. 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place, — 
As in a vault, an ancient recept4c]e. 
Where, for these many hundred years, the 
bones 40 



BOMEO AND JULIET. 



ACT IV. Scam * 



Of all my buried ancestors are pock'U : -ii | 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Liw fvateriug in his shroiii) ; wliere, as they Bay, 
At some bniirs in tbe night s]Jirit3 resort ; — 
Alack, alack, ia it nut like that I, 
So early waking, — whatvithloatliHomeBtuells, 




And HhrielcH like mandrakes' ttirn out of the 

Hist living morUiU,henring them, run niod: — 
O! if I wake, ahnll I uot be distraught, 
Environed with all these hideous feArsT so 
And madly play with my forefathers' juiutal 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from hia 
ahrondl 

TOL. 1. 



And, in this rage, with some great kinamuu's 

Ah with a club, ilash out m_v ilesjieratc brains? 
0, look '. metliLiiks I see my ('uuhIii's ghoat 
Seeking out Kuiiieo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rajjicr's iKiiiiti — stay, lybalt, atayl — 
Romeo! I come. This do I drink to thee. 

[.S'Ac driiik-ifrom the rial, then thrtica 
herself upon the bed. 



CScK.SE IV. IV;-. 



. J/al/i, 



(ajmtet't Inn 
id Nurse. 



L<i. C<ij: H(.M, take these keys, and feteh, 

morti spices, luu-Be. 
.Viirie. They cull fur dated and (juiuces in - 

the pastry.' ^ 



A»fo 



ir! the second cock ' 



C<'p. ame, t-t 
hath (Tow'd, 
The cui-fi'w-bi'll hath niiig, 't in three oclock:— 
Look to tlie bak'd nicatfl, good Angelica ; 
Spare not for coat 

\ lime Go, you oot-quean,' go, 

C et you to lK.'d ; faith, you '11 be sick to-morrow 
For this night's watching. 

( ap No, not a whit : what ; I have watch'd 

All ni^lit fur lesser cause, and ne'er been aick. . 
Ia Cap. Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt' . 

But I will watch you from such watching;, 



[Kceiiiit Lad'/ Capulrl 
Cap A jealous hood, a jealous hood ! 



./ Ma 



i 



Filler three or four Scn-iiujmen, iH/h tp'itt, { 

logt, and batk-ein. ; 

Now, fellow, ; 

What s there? 

l-irtt Sen: Tilings for the cook, sir; Imt Ij 

know not what. ' 

Cap. Make haste, make haste. [Kri/ Firtt'i 

Hfri:'\ Sirriih, fetch drier logs: / 



un . ' <#>«Mi « 



fiOXEO kSh jrrLLET. 



A-T . 



,'!^, ,^<cr^ ; Adrr-i; 4 iMst. nr. '.&«£ v^ ±s^ 
07/> M;fcMi. w>^ «%;• «k/^ ; A zs^itrj 'wrujn- 

TJ>r '//-.r.-rr »..: f^ J>rT*: with niv»*> *trai^*« 
Sifn^.' W;f-r Wlaz, If.- Vlax, L-nfr, I 

Jf** yukktru JijjiHL ;('/ ^i/J •.rir/j \tnT tj|>; 
f li ;('# 4iri/i *^tk.l with J'aHji : ki^, m*k^ IumUt. 

r<ra/Jv: 

A'ttr^r. [ H 'iV//// 1// J M lAirfM \ ■ wliikt, nj uflmm \ 

Jiili«;t! faxt, I wamuit h«;r, nh**:— 
Why, liiml>! why, hvJy! fit^ you Hlij^-a- 

\h'*\ : 
Why, lov<*, J itfiyl riijui;iiri! Hweet- heart ! — 
why, \tnt\o.'. 
;[Whiit, not ;i wonlf you tiike your jKiiiuy- 
', worthM now ; 
. H\f*'\f for n wiM'k ; for thi; next night, I war- 

nint, 
/Vhi: (!fMinty I'urJN hath M't up hin n;Mt, 
Thiit you Hhull ni4t hut litth;. (UA forgive 

Miiiry, iiiiij iiuifn! how Hound in Hhc aMhiCp! 
I niUMt ui'iuIh wiikn her. M;ulani, niaihun, 

in/uhim ! 
[Ay, h't thi' I'ouniy Uikit you in your l>cfl ; 10 
11- 'II rright you up, i' faith. Will it not Ih*?;] 

I ( 'ftffraipn t/ifi t:urtains, 
Wlial, ilnWill and in your rlothcH! fuid down 

ii^ain ! 
I nniNt nni*dM waknyou: lindy! Imiy! lady! 
AlaM,alaMl llflp! hi^lp! my liuly 'h dead I 
O, w<*ll a day, that i^viT I wiw }K>m! - 
Honii* (f'/f/fC vitttf hoi My h»rd! my Luly! 
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1 



Cap. Y'jT sLaisa. t-rin^ J-^ieC f.-rui: 
-Vn/-*?. St* "ft d«^i. d^oeaf'i. sL<r'$ a- 

aUi-jc tL-7 •lAJ ! 

Z//. <<r/y. AIa«;k the *lxr, <iie'$ dt^L »i. 

d«A/i. xbe V dc^ ! 

Cap. Ha ! let me »=« her : — 'i^ci. aIas ! sh^ 
ooki; 
Her hWA u im;ttle«i. and her j*>intF are atil^ 
Life and the«e lipi* have long \wrcn scrfontr 
l>eAth lieA on her like an untimdv frust 

m 

L'fi'^n the KweeteHt flower of 2JI the CrkL 
y^r$f.. O lamentable dav : 
//I. C'ip. O woeful time ! • 

Cap. Ileath. that hath taVn Ler LeXKe I0 
make me wail. 

Ties up my tongue, and will not let me spea^ 

Enter Friar Laurexce aiui Paris, triik 

Husiciaiis, 

Fri. L. Come, ia the bride ready to go to 

church ? 
Cap, Ready to go, but never to return. 
[O 8on I the night before thy wedding-day I 
Hath Death lain with thy wife : — see there ab«| 
lies, \ 

Flower aa hIic was, deflowered by him. ] * 
Death in my son-in-law. Death is my heir; 
My daughter he hath wedded : I will die, 
And leave him all ; life, living, all is Death's. 40 
Par. Have I thought long to see this moro- 
ing's face. 
And doth it give me such a sight as this? r 
1ai. Cap. Accursed, unhappy, wretcheC 
hateful day ! / 

Most miserable hour that e'er time saw 
In Listing lal)our of his pilgrimage I 1" 

But one, poor one, one poor and loving chilj 
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ACT IV. 80MM S. 



ing to rejoice and solace in, 
death hath catch'd it from my 

Owoe! O woeful, woeful, woeful day I 
utable day, most woeful day, jO 
ever, I did yet behold ! 

lay! O day: O hateful day! 
seen ho black a dav aa this: 
lay! O woeful day! 
'guil'd, divorced, wronged, spited, 

table death, by thee beguil'd, 
Tiel thee quite overthrown ! — 
life ! — not life, but love in death ! 
spis'd, distressed, hated, martyr'd, 

able time, why cam'st thou now go 
, murder our solemnity? — 

child! — my soul, and not my 

thou, dead! Alack! my child is 

ny child my jojTi are buried. ] 
^eace, ho, for shame! confusion's 
ves not 

nfusioua ] Heaven and yourself 
n this fair maid ; now heaven hath 

i better is it for the maid : 

in her you could not keep from 

1 keeps his part in eternal life. 70 
ou sought waa her promotion ; 
our heaven she should be advanc'd : 
ye now, seeing she is advanc'd 
slouds, i\s high as heaven itself? 

love, you love your child so ill, 
m mad, seeing that she ih well : 
well married that lives married 

best married that dies marriecl 

ir tears, and stick your rosemary 
' corse ; and, as the custom is, so 
K»8t array War her to church : 
;h fond nature bids us all lament, 
8 tears are reason's merriment ] 
things that we ordained festival, 
their office to black funeral ; 
ueuts to melancholy bells ; 



Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast ; 
Our solemn hynms to sullen dirges change ; 
Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse ; 
And all things change them to the contrary. 00 
/W. Z. Sir, go you in; and, madam, go 
with him ; 
And go. Sir Paris ; — every one prepare 
To follow this fair corse unto her grave : 
The heavens do lour upon you for some ill ; 
Move them no more by crossing their high 
wilL [Exeunt CapuleU Lady Capulety 

Paris, and Friar, 
{^ First Mm. Faith, we may put up our" 
pipes, and be gone. > 

Surse. Honest good fellows, ah, put up, > 
])Ut up ; 
For, well you know, this is a pitiful case. 

[Exit. 

First Mus. Ay, by my troth, the case may 

be amended. 101 

Enter Peter, 



Pet. Musicians, O, musicians, "Heart's ease, ■ 

Heart's ease : " O, an you will have me live, 

play ** Heart's ease." * 

First Afus. Why "Heart's ease?" 

Pet. O, musicians, because my heart itself 

plays " My heart is full of woe : " O, play me ; 

some merry dump,* to comfort me. * 

First Mas. Not a dump we ; 't is no time to ; 

play now. no; 

Pet. You will not, then? , 

First Jfus. No. ! 

Pet. I will, then, give it you soundly. i 

First Mus. What will you give us? J 

Pet. No money, on my faith; but the^ 

gleek,' — I will give you the minstrel. > 

First Afus. Then will I give you the serv- ] 

ing-creature. > 

Pet. Then will I lay the serving-creature's ', 

dagger on your pate. I will carry no crotch- i 

ets : I '11 n^ you, I '11 fa* you ; do you note { 

me? 121! 

First Mas. An you re us and fa us, you> 

note us. > 



1 Hear ft ease, the name of a popnlar tune, 

s Ihtmp, a mournful tune. 

s GUek, a scoff, or succetaf ul retort 

« Re, /a, the notes D and F iu the moalcal scale. 
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ACT IV. 8oeiM 5. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 



ACT V. 8ttM 1. 



> 



Sec. Mu$. Pray you, put up your dagger, 
and put out your wLt 

Pet. Then have at you with my wit ! I will 

/dry-beat you with an iron wit, and put up my 

( iron dagger. Answer me like men : 

^ " When griping gjicf the heart doth wound, 

\ And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 

;! Then music with her silver sound," — 130 

)why "silver sound?" why "music with her 
/ silver sound \ " What siiy you, Simon Catling?' 
? First Mas. Marry, sir, because silver hath 
/a sweet sound. 

} Pet. Pretty :— What say you, Hugh Re- 
beck?^ 

Sec. Mu4t. I say "silver sound," because 
musicians sound for silver. 






Pet. Pretty too! — What Bay you, Janii 
Soundpost? 

Third Mva. Faith, I know not what io^ 
say. 140, 

Pet. O, I crj' you mercy ; you are the singer: 

I will say for you. It is "music with beri 

silver sound," because such fellows as you hare 

seldom gold for sounding : 

*' llien music with her silver sound, 

With sj>oedy help doth lend redress." ) 

[JSW. 

First Mvs. What a pestilent knave is this 
same ! 

Sec. Mus. Hang him, Jack! — Come, wcHf 
in here; tarry for the mourners, and stiy 
diimer. [Exeunt.^ 



ACT V. 



Scene I. Mantua. A street. 
Enter Romeo. 



Rom. If I may tinist the flattering truth of 

sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand : 
My bosom's lord sits lightly in his throne ; 
And all this day an unaccustomed spirit 
lofts me above the ground with cheerful 

thoughts. 
I dreamt my lady came and found me dead — 
Strange dream, that gives a dead man leave 

to think ! — 
And breath'd such life with kisses in my lijis, 
That I reviv'd, and was an emperor. 
Ah me ! how sweet is love itself possessed, lo 
When but love's shadows are so rich in joy ! 

Enter Balthasar, }x>oted. 

News from Verona ! — How now, B41thasar ! 
Dost thou not bring me letters from the friar? 
How doth my lady ? Is my father well \ 
Ho'.v doth my lady I that I aak again ; 
For nothing can be ill, if she Ik> well. 

Bal. Then she is well, and nothing can be ill : 
Her body sleeps in Capels' monument. 



I Catling, a lute-string made of catgut, 
s Rebeck, a musical Instrument, with two or three strings, 
eomewhat like a fiddle. 
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And her immoi*tal fKU-t with angels ]irm. 
I saw her laid low in her kindred's vanlti > 
And presently took post to tell it you : 
O, pardon me for bringing these ill newa^ 
Since you did leave it for my office, air. 
Bani. Is it even so? 

[He pauses, overcome by his grief' 

— then I defy you, starst 

Thou know'st my lodging: get me ink aod 

paper. 
And hire }X)st-horse8 ; I will hence to-nighU 
Bal. I do beseech you, sir, have ]Mitience : 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. 

Uom. Tush ! thou art deceiVtB- 

Ijeave me, and do the thing I bid thee do: 
Hast thou no letters to me from the friar? 
Bal. No, my good lord. 
Rom. No matter : get thee gon 

And hire those hoi'sea; I'll be with th< 
straight. [Exit Balthasa 

AVell, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-uight 
Let's see for means: — O mischief! thou ar^*""'^ 

swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men ! 
I do rememl>er an apothecary, — 
And hei*eabout8 he dwells, — whom late ^ 

noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming browv 



EOMEO AND JULIET. 



ACT V. aoHM I. 



Ujig 111 simples ; meagre were his looks, ' 
»f nuseiy had worn hini to the bones : 
d ia his needj shop a. tortoise huug, 
I alligator stutTd, ajid other skins 
ill-shap'd fishes; and about his shelves 
1>^|prly account of empty boxes, 



Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty B«eda, 
Remnants of packthread and old cakes of 

Were thinly scattered, to make up a show. 

Noting this peuury, to myself I said — 

"An if a. man did need a poisou now, M 




lOse sale is ] resent leath in Mnntui i 

re lirea a caitilf » I'etf.h woul I sell it him 
this same tho ight li 1 but ff rerun niy need 
d this same need> luati must sell it me 
I remember, this^liould be tin hDuse. 
ing lioliday, the lieggar^s iib(i[> in shut.— 
iat,ho! Hiiotlit-ciiry I 

AWtt ApuTimcARr. 



'Id, there is forty ducats; let iiit- have 
iram rrf jwinon ; such aonn-sju'eiliiig gear no 
will difl)>erHi' Itiielf thmugli nil the veins, 
»t the life-weary taker may fall ileai); 



[And that the trunk la^y be dischai^d of 

As violently as hastv [x>wiler fir J 
IJoth h UTV from the fntd cam on a » omb. ] ^ 
Aji. isu<.hmort<ddrug!illi.(ie, but M.iiituii's 

la death to any he that utters them. 

ll<i«i. Alt tliou sn iiiire, and full of wret4:hed- 

And fenr'st to die? famine is in thy clieekH, 
Need and ojijiressicm staifth in thine eyes, 70 
I 'ontempt and beggar^' hangs uf>on thy back; 
Tlie woi-ld is not thy friend, nor the wurld's 

The world aSunlu no law to make thee ridi; 
Then be not ]ioor, but hveak it, and take this. 



ACT V. Scene 1. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 



ACT V. Some S. 



Ap. My poverty, but not my will, coiiBents. 

Jtam^ I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 

Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 

And drink it off; and, if you had the strength 

Of twenty men, it would dispatch you straight. 

Ham. There is thy gold, worse poison to 

men's souls, so 

Doing more muixleis in this loatlisome world, 

Than these poor compounds that thou mayst 

not sell. 
I sell thee poison; thou hiist sold me none. 
Farewell; buy food, and get thynelf in flesh. 

[Kci^ Apothecary. 
Come, cordial, and not poison; go with me 
To Juliet's grave, for there must I use thee. 

[Exit. 

Scene II. Verona. The Friar's cell. 

Friar John, irithovt. 
Fri. J. Holy Franciscan friar ! brother, ho ! 

Enter Friar IjAurence. 

Fri. L. This same should be the voice of 
Friar John. 

Enter Friar John. 

Welcome from Mantua: what says Romeo? 
Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

Fri. J. Going to find a bare-foot brother out. 
One of our order, to associate me, 
Here in this city visiting the sick, 
And finding him, the searchers of the town, 
Suspecting that we both were in a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign, lo 
Seal'd up the doors, and would not let us forth; 
So that my 8i>eed to Mantua there was stayed. 

Fri. L. Who bare my letter, then, to Ro- 
meo? 

Fri. J. I coidd not send it, — here it is 
again,— 
Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, 
So fearful were they of infection. 

Fri. L. Unhappy fortune ! by my brother- 
hood. 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge. 
Of dear im])ort; and the neglecting it 
May do much danger. Friar John, go hence; 80 
Get me an iron cn>w, and bring it straight 
Unto my cell 
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Fri. J. Brother, I '11 go and bring it thee. 

Fri. L. Now must I to the monument alone; 
Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake: 
She will beshrew me much, that Romeo s5 
Hath had no notice of these accidents ; 
But I will write again to Mantua, 
And keep her at my cell till Romeo come;— 
Poor living corse, clos'd in a dead man's tombT 

Scene III. Verona. A churchtfarc^ vnik tke 
tomb of t/te CaptUets, 

Enter Paris, and his Page bearing ^owen wnd 

a torch. 

Par. Give me thy torch, boy: hence, and 
stjind aloof; — 
Yet put it out, for I would not be seen. 
Under yond yew-trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground; 
So shall no foot upon the churchyard tmd, 
Being loose, imfirm, with digging up of grayiea, 
But thou slialt heur it: whistle then to me, 
As signal tliatthou hear'st some thingapprofech. 
Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 
Page. \Agide'\ I am almost afraid to stand 
alone lo 

Here in the churchyard; yet I will adventure. 

[Retire*, 
Par. Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal 
bed I strew, — 
O woe! thy canopy is dust and stones; — 
Which with sweet water nightly I will dew, 
Or, wanting that, with tears distill'd by 
moans: 
The ol>8equies tliat I for thee will keep 
Nightly shall be to strew thy grave and weep. 

[The Page tchi$tU$, 
The boy gives warning something doth ap- 
proach. 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To cross my obsequies and true love's rite? so 
What, with a torch I — mulfle me, night, awhile. 

[ReHre4. 

Enter Romeo, and Baltiiasar %rith a torch^ 

mattocky <lr. 

Rom. Give me that mattock and the wrench- 
ing-iron. 
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Hold, Uke this letter; early in the morning; 
^*^ tbou deliver it to my lord and father, m 
*^ive me the light Upon thy life, I charge 

thee, 
*'Vh4te*er thou tiear'at or aeeat, stand all aloof, 
-Aai do not interrupt me in my course. 



Why I deeceuct into this bed of death, 

Ib partly to behold my lady's face; M 

But chiefly to take thence from her dead finger 

A precious ring; a ring that I must use 

In dear employment: therefore heuce, be gone: 

But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 




In what I further shall ntend to d 

By heaven, I will tear thee jomt by joint. 

And strew this hungry churchyard with thy 

The time and my intents are savage' wild; 

More fierce, and more inexorable far, 

Than empty tigera, or the roaring sea. 3» 

Bal, 1 will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

Uom. So shalt thou show me friendship. 
Take thou that : 
Live, and be prosperous; and farewell, good 

Bal. [Atide] For all this same, I 'II bide me 
hereabout: 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. 

[lletint. 



It Tb 1 testa) le maw 1 ou womi f 

Gorg'd with the dearest morsel of the earth. 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

\_BreaHng open the door of the tomb. 
And, in despite, I 'II cram thee with more 
food! 
Par. [This is that baniah'd haughty Mon-; 



tague 



vith which' 



That murder'd my love's 

grief, w; 

It is supposed, the fair creature Oied; ; 

And here is come to do some villainous shanie ' 
To the dead bodies: I will apprehend him.^ i 
[Comet fiff^ard. 
Stop thy unhallowed toil, vile Montague! 



ACT V. Soeue S. 
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ACT V. Sea: 



Can vengeance be pursu'd further than death? 
Gondemue<l villain, I do apprehend thee: M 
Obey, and go with me; for thoa must die. 
Rom. I must indeed; and therefore came I 
hither. 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a des])erate man; 
Fly hence, and leave me: think upon these 



gone; 



GO 



Let them aflFright thee. I l>e8eech thee, youth, 

Put not another sin upon my head, 

By urging me to fury:— (.), lw» gone I 

By heaven, I love thee better than myself; 

For I come hither arm'd against myself : 

Stay not; — Ix) gone; — live, an<l hereafter say, 

A madman 8 niercv bade thee run awav. 

Par. I do defy thy conjumtions, 
An<i €'ij)prehen<l thee for a felon Ik re. 

Horn. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at 
thee, boy I \They n<jhL To 

Ptvjn. O Lord, they fight 1 I will go call the 
watch. \Kxii. 

Par. O, I am skin! [FalU] If tliou be 
merciful. 
Open the t^^mb, lay me with Juliet. [/>i>^. 
Rom. In faith, I will. — Let me peruse this 
face. 
Mercutio's kinsman, noble County Paris ! 
What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think 
lie told me Paris should have married Juliet : 
Said he not so? or did I dream it so? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, so 
To think it was so? O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in sour misfortune's book ! 
I '11 bury thee in a triumphant grave; 
QA grave? O, no I a lantern,^ slaughter'd 

youth, 
For here lies Juliet, and her beautv makes 
Tliis vault a feasting j)re8ence2 full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr'd. 
How oft when men are at the {K^int of death 
, Have they been merry I which their keei)ei*s 

call 

;A lightning Wfore death : (), how^ may I oo 

^Call this a lightning?] \^l[e o^Hmti thf doors 

of the tnmh^ and lat/s Paris within the 

doors: then approachfs the hitr on which 

1 Lantern, a turret full ot windows, giving; light to a 
cathedral or (»thur building. 
* Presence, i.e. presouce-rhninlK.'r, or hall of audience. 
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she^*^ ^ 



I 



Juliet is seen i^ng.] O, oiy love! 

wife! 
Death, that hath suck'd the honey of 

breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 
Thou art not conquer'd; beauty's ensign jr 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. 
And death's pale flag is not advanced thei~ 
Tybalt, ly'st th6u there in thy bloody 
O, what more favour can I <lo to thee, 
Than with that hand that cut thy youtli 

twain. 
To sunder his that was thine enemv ? 
Forgive me, cousin ! Ah, dear Juliet, 
W^hv art thou vet so fair? r.«*hall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous; 
And that the lean al>horred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his p:iramour ? 
For fear of that, I still will stay with thee; 
And never from this ]>alace of dim night 
DeiKirt again : here, here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids;] 0, - 

here 
Will I set up my everliisting rest; iio 

And shake the yoke of inausi)icious stars 
From this world-wearieil flesh. Eyes, look 

vour last ! 
Arms, take your last embrace! iind, lifis, O 

vou 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargaui to engrossing death I — 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide! 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark ! 
Here 's to my love ! [Drinks] — O true apothe> 

cary ! 119 

Thy drugs are quick. — Thus with a kiss I die. 

[Dies. 

Enter, at tlie other end of the churchyard, Friar 
Laurence, with a lantern, crow, ami spade. 

Fri. L. Saint Francis l)e my sjieeil! how 
oft to-night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves! — 
[Who's there? < 

Bal. Here's one, a friend, and one that: 
knows vou well. > 

Fri. L. Bli>-8 be upon you ! Tell me, good 
my friend. 
What torch is yond, that vainly lends his light 
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■ ta grubs and ejeleae skulU? aa I ilJKeni, i2t 

'It bametk in the Capela' monumeuL 

' JIal. It doth BO, holy sirj and there 'r my 

; One that you love. 

I JH.L. Who IB it { 

^ Sal. Borneo. 

^ J^rL L. How loDg hath lie been there f 

A(A Full half nn hour, iso 

JVi, i. <to with me to the vault, 

£al. 1 dare uot, sir; 

', Ikfy luasti^r knon-x not but I iiui g^iie hence; 

. " .lid fearfully did menace me with deiith, 

\ If I did stay to l')uk on his iiiteutti. 

VrL L. Stay, then; I'll '.■r. idoiie.— Feiir 

'^O, much 1 fear aouie ill iinliifky thing. 

Bal. Ati I did slerji iiniler this yew-ti'ee 

' I dreamt my iiiuuter and luiutlioi' fought, 

-And that my innater hIcw him. 

> Fri. L. Hoiiieo I — 

Alack, alack, what blooil in tliiH, whteli sLihiH 
llie xtony untrauce i>f this sciiulclire i \ \\ 

'^f\a.t mean tbeae niaHterleau and gory sn-uiiln 
To lie diacolour'd by thin j Jacu of peace! 

\_Eiiten tht tomb. 
Borneo I O, pale! — WhoelHe! wluit, Purix t(ii>) 
And i)teei>'d in bloiHl '. Ah. whatitn unkind hour 
Is guilty of thia knientable cliAiice 1^ 
The lady stirs. [Juliet tntiv*. 

J^. O comfortable fiiar '. where 'a my lonl i 
I do remember well where I should be. 
And there I am: — Wliere ie my Uoineof ijO 



[.\o. 



: vit/iiii 



Poison, I see, hath been his timeleaa end : — 
O churl ! drink idl; and leave uo friendly drop 
To help me afterf— I will kiss thy lips; 
Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 
To make nic die with a restorative. [A'wmi Aim.] 
Thy li)« are warm. isT 

/'ir« Watch. [Within] Lead, boy: which 
way 




Fri. L. I hmr » 
from that nest 
Of death, contagion, and uunatuiiil Hleeji : 
A greater power than we can contnidict 
Hath thwarted our iiitentd; come, come away. 
Thy husband in tiiy bosom there lieti dead; 
i^And Paria tool— come, I'll dispone of thee 
f Among a sisterhood of holy iimis:^ 
Stay not to question, for the watch ia coming; 
Come, Ro, good Jidiet,— [XoiJw u<i'iiit] I dare 
no longer stay. [ExU Fri. L. Via 

Jul. Qo, get thee hence, for 1 will not away. 
What's heref a cup, clon'd in niy tnie love's 
band) 



J»l. Yea, noise? then III be brief. O happy 

dagger! [I'iuat'Aiag Roineo't dagger. 

riiis is thy idieath. [Stalit her»elf\, there rest, 

and let me die. ITO 

[Ftilh OH- Konim't liodj/, aiiJ die*. 

Eiit-i-r Wulfk, triih the l'a;jf (/PARIS. 

Page. Thiw is the place; there, where the 

torch doth bum. 
Firm Watch. Tho gnmnd is bloody; search 
about the clmn^hyanl ; 
jO, some of you, whoe'er you find attach. 

\Kt:raiit >ome of tilt Waiek. 
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ACT V. SoeiM S. 



I [Pitiful sight ! here lies the county slain; 174 
; And Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead, 
Who here hath lain these two days buried. — 
I Go, tell the prince : run to the C^apulets: 
; Riiise up the Montagues: some others search: — 

Exettat others of tfie Watch, 
We see the ground whereon these woes do lie; 
;But the true ground of all these piteous woes 
I We cannot without circumstance descry, isi 

Re-enter some of the Watchy fcith Balthasar. 

JSev. Watc/t. Here's Romeo's man; we found 

him in the elmi-chvard. 
First }Vatch. Hold him in siifety, till the 

prince come hither. 

Re-enter others nf the Watch^ with Friar 
Laurence. 



i Third Watch. Here is a friar, that trembles, 
I sighs, and wee]>8 : 

V We took this mattock and this spade from him, 
^As lie was coming from this churchyard side. 
5 First Watch. A grejit suspicion: stay the 
> fiiai* too.] 

F/iter the Prince ami Attendants, 

Prince. What misadventure is so early up, 
That calls our person from oiu* morning's rest? 

Enter ('apulet, Lady Capclet, and others. 

Cap. Whiit should it be, tliat they so shriek 

abroad I ipo 

La. Cap. Tlie people in the street cry 

"Romeo," 

Some "Juliet," and some "Paris;" and all run, 

With oi>en outcry, toward our monument. 

Prince. What fear is this which startles in 

youi' ears? 
First WatcJu Soveivign, here lies the county 
Paris slain ; 
And Romeo dead; and Jidiet, dead before. 
Warm and new kill'd. 

Prince. Search, seek, and know how this foul 

murder comes. [Exeunt others of the Watch, 

) [ First Watch. Hei*e is a friar, and slaugh- 

\ ter'd Romeo's man ; 

< With instruments upon them, fit to open 200 

These dead men's tombs. 
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Cap, O heavens! — O wife, look how our 
daughter bleeds ! sot 

This dagger hath mista'en, — for, lo, his house ^^ 
Is empty on the back of Montague, — ', 

And is mis-sheathe<l in my daughter's bosom ! 3 
La. Cap, O me! this sight of death is as a 
bell. 
That warns my old age to a sepulchre. 

Enter Montague a^id others. 

Prince, Come, Montague; for thou art early 

up, 

To see thy son and heir more early down. 

Mon. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead io- 

night ; no 

Grief of my son's exile hath stopp'd Imt 

breath : 
What further woe conspires against mine aget 
Prince. Look, and thou shalt see. 
Mon. Othou untaught! what manners la in 
this. 
To press before thy father to a grave? 

I^rince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a 
while, 
Till we can clear these ambiguities. 
And know their spring, theii* head, their true 

descent ; 
And then will I be general of your woes^ 
And lead you even to death : meantime for- 
bear, no 
And let mischance l)e slave to patience. 
[ Bring forth the parties of suspicion. > 
Fri, L, Ikol the greatest, able to do least, / 
Yet most suspected, as the time and place \ 
Doth make against me, of this direful murder; '• 
And here I stand, both to impeach and pui^' 
Myself condemne<l and myself excus'd. / 
Prince, Then sav at once what thou doet,- 
know in this. , 
Fri. L. I will l)e brief, for my short date of 
breath \ 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale. S30 
Romeo, there dead, was husband to that Ju- 
liet; 
And she, there dead, that Romeo's faithful 

wife: 
I married them; and their stol'n marriage- 
dav 



I Hi* house, le. the dagger's tbeath. 
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'Was Tybalt's JooniB-day, whose uiitimt-ly 

'fianiBh'd the uew-made bridegroont froni this 

Fiir whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet piii'd. 
Vou, to remove that siege of grief fniiii her, 
fietroth'd and would have married her per- 

To County Paris: then comes she to me, 



Ajid, with wil<l looks, bid me dt-vine wn 
mean i 

To rid her from tliia second manTage, 
Or in my cell there would ahf kill heitielf. 
Then gave I her, so tutor'd by my art. 
A sleeping potion; which so took effect 
As I inteudeii, for it wrought on her 
Tlie form of death : meantime I writ 
Romeo, 




That he should hither come as thia dire night, 
To help to take her from her l»iiTow'd grave, 
Being the time the potion'a force should 

But he which bore my letler, Frinr John, iM 
^Was stay'd by accident, and yeatemight 
^Beturn'd my letter back. Then all nhitie 
J At the jirehied hour of her waking, 
^Oune I to take her from her kindred's vault; 
^Meani%' to keep her closely at my ceil, 
iTill I conveniently could wn.l to Komeo: 
jBut when I came, some minute ere the time 
JUf her awaking, here untimely lay 



llie noble Paris and true Romeo dead. 
ijhe wakes; and I entreated her come forth, iiw 
And bear this work of heaven with {Mtience: 
But then a noise did scare me from the tomb; 
And she, tix) desperate, would not go with me. 
But, as it seems, did violeni'e on herself. 
.\ll this I know ; and tn the marriage 
Her nurse is privy: and, if aught in tliix 
Miscarrieil by my fault, let my old life 
Be sacrific'd, Home hour l)efore hiH time, 
I'nto the rigour of severest law. 

Prince. We still have known thee foi' a holy 

S3J> 
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Where's Romeu's man? what can he say in 

thia i 271 

Bal. T brought my master news of Juliet's 

death ; 

i And then in post he came from ^laiitua 
To this same place, to this same monument. 
This letter he early bid me give his father, 
And threatened me with death, going in the 

vault, 
If I dejxirted not and left him there. 

Prince, (Jive nie the letter; — I will look on 

it— 
Where is the irnunty's ])age, that rais'd the 

watch ? — 
Simih, what made your master in this jihice { J**© 
l*af/f. He cjime with flowers to sti'ew his 

Lady's «^Tave; 
And bid me stand alo<jf, and so I did : 
Anon comes one with light to 0]>e the tomb; 
And bv an<i bv mv niiuster <hew on hun ; 
And then 1 ran awav to call the watch. 

Pritto.'. This letter dotli make good the 

f riiu-'s wonls, 
Their course of love, the tidings of her death : 
!And hei-e he writes that he di<l buy a jKjison 
Of a |)oor 'iK)thecary, and therewitlial 
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Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet > 
Where be these enemies'? — Capulet I — Monta-J 
guel — 291 5 

See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate, < 
That heaven linds means to kill your joys with) 
love : ■ 

And I, for winking at your discoixls too, ; 

Have lost a brace of kinsmen : — all are punished. ^ 
Cap. O brother Montague, give me thy hand: ; 
This is my daughtei-'s jointure, for no more 
(*an I denuuid. 

Afon. Hut I can give thee more : 

For I will Kiise her statue in pure gold ; 
Tliat while Verona by that name is known, 'joo 
'lliere shall no tigurt- at such rate lie set 
As tliat of tnie and faithful Juliet. 

C(j/K As rich shall liomeo"s by his lady's lie;'. 

Poor sacriiices of <»ur enmitv I ' 

Prinre. A glooming jieace this morning with ', 

it brings ; 
The sim. for sorrow, will not show his head: 
(io hence, to have more talk of these sjid' 
tilings; 
Some shaJl be pardonVl, and some punished :|] 
Foi' n«.'Ver was a storv of more woe :ia9 

Than lliis <.f Juliet antl her Romeo, [i^xetmt. 
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1. Thli !■ oml 

tiMt te to UT, t 
■I ttl« ei1<l r>f Hc 



PROLOGUE. 

I in Ff. Ill Qq. It !■ given toChcnt. 
ie mme pinyer oho ipeski (he Chonu 
Alter thHt. the Oioriv, a relic Dl the 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 



e. liue 37: here 00ME8 two qf the houae cf th* Moti- 
taguet.— The diugreement botween the verb aud the 
nominative is intentional. It Mema from a paaaage in 
Oaacoigne's Deviie t)f a Maaqne, written for the Bight 
Hon. Viscount Mountacute, 1576, quoted by Malone, that ! 
the Montague family wore a token in their hata, in order * 
to distinguish them from the CapeU or CapttUts. 

7. Lines 48.40: / irtU bUe my thumb at them.—ThlB 
motle of insult haa nothing to do with what is called in 
Italy " giving the fico." Cotgrave, aa Singer pointed out, 
desciilies it exactly under /aire la nique, . . . "to 
threaten or defle, by putting the thumbe naile into the 
mouth, and with a Jerke (from the upper teeth) make it 
to knack." 

8. Liue 70: reinetnber thy swashing blow.~Q. 2, Q. 3, j 
and Ff. read tpoehing; a reading justified, perhaps, by a < 
quotation furnished by Dr. Brinsley Nicholsou: "You 
see my quarter statTe ... A waehing blow of this is ns 
good aa a Laundresse, it will wash for the name sake." 
It Is probable tliat the word icaehing, in the alK>ve passage, 

is really meant for wfonhUig, aud that the f is omitted 
for the Bake of the pun. 

9. Line 81: Enter Capulbt in hie GOWN.— Compare Uie 
stoge direction in Hamlet (Quarto 1603X iiL 4. 01, Enter 
the ghoet in hit night govnie. It is early morning in this 
scene; and Capulet comes out in what we should call his 
dressing-gown. 

10. Line 102: Canker' d icitii jteaee, to part youreanker'd 
Aa/«. --Delius has a note on this passage, explaining it 
thus: " Rust, through long years of peace, has eaten Into 
the partisaus. Just as hate has into the hearts of the rival 
factions." 

11. Line 109: To old Free-town, our common judgment 
place.- Shakespeare got this word Free-town from Arthur 
Brooke's poem, In which the castle of the Capulets Is so 
raUed (line 1074X It is a literal translation of Villa 
Franca. 

U. Line 110: Who, nothing hurt withal, hiee'd him in 
teorn. - The bombastic tone of the speeches In this scene 
Is worth noting. Shakespeare is here In his early imi- 
tative vein. 

18. Line 150: Or dedicate hie beauty to TUB SUM.— Qq. 
and Ff. read the game, meaning, I suppose, the air. Tlie 
emendation is Pope'». uud is universally adopted. 

14. TJne 166: Je the day to young f— In Morston's Dutch 
Courtezan, ii. 1, this expression Is manifestly imitated: 

The mo/fu U yet but ^<7MMxr.— Works, vol. ii. p. 134. 

15. Line lai et itetj.—Ii has l>een pointed out by some 
conunentators tliat the affected nature of Romeo's 
speeches, in this scene, is in keeping with tlie spurious 
nature of his love for Rosaline. His language is very dif- 
ferent when he is under the influence of his sincere pas- 
sion for Juliet. In Groto's Hadriana, alluded to In the 
Introduction. Is a passage in Uie speech of Hadriana to 
the Nurse, describing her love for Latino, the antithetical 
character of which certainly resembles this and the fol- 
lowing speech of Romeo (196-200); but whether the re- 
semblance Is close enough to warrant the inference that 
Shakespeare had Uroto's linen, either in the original or in 
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a translation, in hia mind when writing thli scene, let the 
reader determine for himaelf. llie following is the pas- 
sage from Oroto admirably translated by Mr. P. A. Daniel: 

My sickness was a pleasure without joy; 

A will enibnicinc; yet npcVlng Mill, 

A care which nourisheth, and yet which slays, 

A lal>our given by heaven as a rest. 

A Mipreme good the source of every iU, 

An extreme ill the root uf every good, 

A mortal wound inflicted l>y myself, 

A golden snare in which myself I've catch'd, 

A pleasant poison drank in at my ey«s; 

Together ending and beginning life. 

A fever mixed with freezing and with heat, 

A gall than honey and manna sweeter far. 

A beauteous flame that bums yet not destroys, 

An insupportable and lightsome yoke, 

A happy suffering and a cherisht grief. 

A death immortal brimming o'er with life, 

A Hell that seems as 'twere a Paradise. 

— Danier» Romeo and Juliet, &c (New Shak. Soc 
Series iii. No. i. Introduction, p. xxx.). 

16. Line 101: Whytueh, Brhvolio, it love't trantgrettUm. 
^Benvolio was first inserted by Collier. Kelghtley supplied J 
the remaining four syllables by gentU eousiti, 

17. Line 107: Being purg'd.— So all the old copies, and 
correctly, I believe. Johnson suggested urtfd. Grant 
White thinks Shakespeare had in his mind the passage in 
the Gospels (Mat. iii. 12X "whose fan is in his hand, and 
he will throughly purge his floor." But except that 
purge means In lM)th passages "to purify," I cannot see 
much connection between them. The meaning is clear 
enough: "Love is obscured with the fume of sighs as a 
fire is by smoke,— being purged, or purified of the fume 
and of the smoke, both love and fire bum clear." 

18. Line 217: From love't weak chUdith bow the Itvet 
UNHARX'D.— Q. 1 reads, 'Gaintt Cvpid't ehildith bow the 
licet unharm'd. The other Qq. and Ff. as in text; except 
that they have uneharm'd, which Collier proposed to 
alter to encharm'd, meaning that "she was magically 
enchanned from love't bow by chastity." The from, as 
well as the 'gainst, certainly point to unharm'd aa being 
tlie right reading; but it is possible Shakespeare wrote, 
or Intended to write, as Lettsom and Grant White have 
suggested : 

'Gainst love's weak childish bow she lives enchartn'd, 

i.e. she was protected by a charm against love's arrowa. 
Steevens thinks that these speeches of Romeo about 
Rosaline's imperviousnesa to love's arrows. Ac. were an 
oblique compliment to Queen Elizabeth. Certainly, her 
Majesty being at least over sixty years old, and unmar- 
ried, when this play was written, the compliments on her 
celibacy were better timed than those on her beauty. 

19. Line 222: with her diet beauty't etore.—Qq. and Ff. 
read with beauty diet her store, which would mean, I 
suppose, that her chief wealtli, being beauty, would die 
with her; rather a commonplace sentimeuL We liave 
followed. In the text, Theobald's generally accepted emen- 
dation, which makes better sense, and expresses an Idea 
which seems a favourite one with Shakespeare. One ex- 
ample will suffice: 

For he, being dead, with him is beauty slain. 

—Venus and Adonis, line 10191 



ACT I. Soene 1. 



NOTES TO ROMEO AND JULIET. 



ACT I. Scene 2. 



Oompara alM Twelfth Night, L 6. 250-281. It it plain 
trouk the context that Romeo meant to say that by re- 
•oiling to remain chaste the will leare behind no inheritor 
of her beauty. 

1. Line 224: and in that tparing maket huge teoite.— 
exactly parallel expression occurs in Sonnet i. line 12: 

And, tender churl, maJt'st waste in nisgarding. 

SI. Line 235: To call hers, exquisite, in question more. 
— This is generally explained " To call A*r«(t.«. her beauty) 
^"^txich is exquisite, the more into my remembrance." To 
C€tZi in question does not here mean to doubt or dispute; 
^ix^, as Malone says, "question means eonvevMtion." It 
y b« the right reading is. To call her exquisite, i.e. 
exquisite ness; the adjective being used as asubstan- 

St. line 236: These happy MASKS.— The masks referred 
^<c» here are not the masks worn by the ladies among the 
^ii.«lience, as Steevens suggests, but the masks worn by 
ladies habitually, apparently much as veils are, or weie 
^om in our time, partly to keep the sun off, and partly 
add the charm of mystery to the features. Compare 
»ve's Labour 's Lost, ii. 1. 124 : 

Now fair befall your tnoji ! 

SSl Line 244: HI pay that DOCTRINE.— For this use of 
^0€trine aa "instniction" or "teaching," compare Love's 
X^bour 's Lost, iv. 3. 350: 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

M. Line 9: She hath not seen the change of FOURTEEN 
TiARS— In Brooke's Poem (line 1860), Capulet says of his 
daughter : 

Scarce saw she yet full xvi yeres. 

sod in Painter's translation of the story "the Lord An- 
tonio " (Capulet) speaks of Juliet as " not nttayned to the 
age of xviii yeares" (p. 121, 1. 25, Daniel's edn). It is 
possible that Shakesi)eare, copying Brooke, mistook the 
xti for xiv, but he may have reduced his heroine's age by 
two years to make it correspond better to the Nurse's 
allusion about the earthquake. 

SS. Line 15: She is the hopeful lady of my EARTH.— 
This line is evidently corrupt; earth makes no sense, in 
spite of Steevens' gallant attempt to explain it as a galli- 
cism =JiUe de terre, i.e. heiress. Tlie line stands alone in 
this speech aa the only unrhymed one; and the repeti- 
tion of earth, which occurs in the line above, is singularly 
unmeaning, and looks very much like a printer's error. 
Can the true reading be ee for eye t It is an old form, 
used by Oower, and is still in use in poetry; but I cannot 
find it in Shakespeare. Skeat says, under eye, that 
Chaucer uses the form ye, though the scribes commonly 
write it eye. The hopeful lady of my eyes, would 
mean "the lady whom I look on with hope." Capulet 
having no son. it waa in Juliet that all his hopes of con- 
tinuing his family must have centred. 

Ml Lines 26-28: 

Such comfort, as do lusty TOUNO U^vfeel 
When well-apparelFd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. 



Johnson proposed to alter young men to yeomen, referring 
to the pleasure with which farmers receive the spring. 
Malone, most aptly, quotes: 

When froud-pied April dressed in all his trim. 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everythini^. 

— Sonn. xcviiL », 3. 
S7. Lines 31-33: 

A nd like her most whose merit most shaU he : 
Which, on more view, of many mine, being one, 
May stand in number, thottgh in reckoning none. 

This passage has given rise to numerous emendations and 
to an exhibition of verbal gymnastics very edifying. One 
thing seems certain, that Shakespeare here refers to the 
proverbial expression "one is no number." Compare: 

Among a number one is reckon'd none. 

— Sonn. cxxxvL 18. 

Tlie reading of our text is that of Q 4, Q 5, differently 
stopped; Q. 2, Q. 3, and Ff. all read "Which one;" Q. 1 
Such amongst. The meaning, which is unnecessarily in- 
volved by the affected mode of expression, is, " Which (t e. 
the one whose merit most shall be), when you have seen 
more of her, my daughter, being one, may appear the 
number one (in merit) of many, though one is reckoned 
notve." The close similarity of the expression in the 
Sonnet, and that in the last line quoted, should be ob- 
served. 

28. Lines 52, 53: 

Rom. Your plaintain-leaf is excellent for that. 

Ben. For what, I pray thee f 

Rom. For your b token shin. 

Compare Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 1. 71-75. 

89. Lines 67-75.— This we have printed in verse, as first 
sugj^ested by Capcll. It is not necessary to suppose that, 
as Capulet wrote out the list, it was in anything but prtiso; 
but as Romeo reads it, he makes it into verse by putting 
in a few epithets; this he does for a joke. 

80. Line 73: My fair niece Rosaline. — Yrom this it 
would seem that Rosaline, Romeo's first love, was also a 
Capulet, unless this is another Rosaline. If she were of 
his enemies' house, it might account for her coldness to 
him. 

81. Line 85: come and CRUSH a cup of wine. — This ex- 
pression, which occurs frequently in the old plays, has 
been compared to the mo<lern expression "to crack a 
bottle of wine." No satisfactory attempt to explain it 
seems to have been made. Brewer, in his Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, says it is from the Italian crosciare, 
"to decant." This is one of Dr. Brewer's little Jokea 
Croifciare means "to squash, ... to squeeze; but 
properly to fall violently as doth a sudden storm of rain 
or hail upon the tyles or slates of houses."— Florio {sub 
voce). It is possible the phrase might have been suggested 
by the idea of squeezing out the last drop. 

88. Line 04: then turn tears to FIRE.— Most modem 
editors, following Pope, change fi.re to fires for the sake 
of tlie rhyme with liars. But Qq. Ff. all read fire; in- 
stances of singular and plural words of the same termi- 
nation being made to rhyme are not uncommon. Fires 
is a much weaker expression than>(re in this pattage. 
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ACT I. Soeiie ^ . 



SS. Line 00: Tvt, you «atr Mi' fair, none else being by. — 
By strongly emphaaiiing the Mr, which is evidently in- 
tended, it is not necessary to repeat the Tut, as F. 2 does, 
for the sake of the metre. 

81 Line 102: Uidylove.— AW the old copies read ladiee 
love, which makes no sense, as it was Rosaline's beauty, 
not her love, that was to be weighed "against some other 
maid." 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

86. Line 4: God forbid. '—The meaning of tliis expression 
is not very clear. Staunton remarks this is "an exquisite 
touch of nature. The old nurse . . . uscb lady-bird MtL 
term of endearment; but recollecting its application to a 
female of loose manners, checks herself ;—Go(f/ar6u/.' her 
darling should prove such a one I " Dyce says Staunton 
is altogether mistaken, and that all the Nurse means is 
*' God forbid that any accident should keep her away!" 
Staunton's explanation certainly seems the more probable 
one, and most consistent witli the Nurse's character; but 
except one passage from Fletcher's poems, quoted in 
Halliwell (*ub voce), I cannot find any instance of the 
occurrence of the word lady-bird in the sense referred to 
by Staunton. 

86. Line 8 ft w^.— This speecli of Lady Capulct, and the 
speeches of the Nurse, we have printed as prose, following 
all the old editions, in preference to the modern editors 
who have tried to make verse of what was surely never 
intended for it. Why should Shakespeare be made to 
violate every rule of rhythm and metre, for the sake of 
trying to strain this conventional prose into blank verse? 
This is a case in which the authority of the old copies 
should go for something. 

87. Line 16: Laminat-tide.—Th&t is. the first of August, 
when offerings of the first-fruits of the harvest were for- 
merly made. The derivation of the word is from A. Sax. 
hldf-maesse, hlatn-maeue, i.e. loaf-mass, bread mass, or 
bread-feast A loaf was frequently offered in place of the 
flrst-frnita. lience the name. 

88. Line 25; 'Tie since the earthquake nmv eleven years. 
— Mention has been made in the- Introduction (page 170), 
of the use which has been made of this allusion of the 
Nurse to an earthquake in attempting to fix the date of 
the play. Hunter was the first to point out that the 
reference was not to tlie petty trembling of the earth, felt 
in London in 1580: but to the terrible earthquake in Italy, 
in 1500, which destroyed Ferrara. Staunton mentions a 
small tract by Thomas Purfoote, in which the writer de- 
scribes the destructive effects of that earthquake, which 
began on Nov. 11th, 1570, and continued, at intervals, till 
the 17th of the same month. It is quite possible Shake- 
speare may have seen this tract. 

89. Line 28: ironnicood. — The Artemisia Absinthium, 
from which absinthe is made. Halliwell quotes a pass- 
age from Cawdray's Treasurle or Storehouse of Similies, 
1600, in which this practice of putting wonnwood on the 
breast to wean children from sucking is mentioned, and 
an edifying simile founded on it. 

40. Line 81: fuiy, 1 do BBAR A BRAIN.— An expreaaion 
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found, not unfrequently, in the old dramatists, e.g. 
Marston's Dutch Courtezan, Ui. 1, " 'tis I that must bea 
a brain for aU" (Works, vol. ii. p. 155). 

41. Line 38: she could stand IIIOH-LONE.— The two 
Quartos preserve this old-fashioned word. Q. 8, Q. 4, an 
Ff. all read alone. Compare Middleton's Blurt, Mas' 
Constable (ii. 2). "when I could not stand a* high 
without I held by a thing" (Works, vol. L p. 262)l 
seems generally to have been used in the form of a 
or a hie lone. Hence, perhaps, in Q. 8 we find a 
written as two words. 

48. Line 76 : he's a MAN OF WAX.— This is a complimexr:*^ * 
tary, not, as one would think, a contemptuous expressioc^ - 
The following passage in Field's A Woman is a Weathe^^" 
cock, i. 2, illustrates its meaning: 

Why, boy. his presence would enkindle sin. 

O foot. O leg. O hand. O body! face! 
By Jove, it is a little man o/tt'Ox. 

— Dodsley, vol. xi. p. 19. 

48. Line 83: Examine every MARRIED lineament— (l ^ 
alone reads married: all the rest read severall, which, fol " 
lowing every, is decidedly cacophonous, besides beingr 
commonplace. Married here means " harmonionsljr' 
united : " it is used in a very similar sense in the Sonnets - 

If the true concord of trell-tuncd sounds, 

Oy unions marritti, do offend thine ear. — viiL 5. 6. 

41 Line 86 : in the MARGENT qf his eyes. See Love'» 
Labour 's Lost. Note 50. 

46. Line 80: The fish lives in the SEA.— Mason proposed 
to read, "in the shell," which certainly makes the passage 
apparently less obscure. Steevens explains it that the fish 
is not yet caught whose skin is to supply the cover of the 
book. A wife is called a feme covert in legal phraseology. 
Fish-skin covers were used for books. The whole speech 
is ridiculously affected and obscure. 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

46. Line 7: nor no without-book prologue. — I'he whole 
of this speech, as well as Komeo's which precedes it, re- 
fers to tlie custom of a party of maskers being introduced 
by one of their party speaking a written, or unwritten 
speech by way of prologue. An instance of such a with- 
out-book prologue is that whidi Moth attempts to speak 
for the Masque of the Russians in Love's Labour 'a Lost, 
v. 2. 158-173. Lines 7. 8 are found only in Q. 1. 

47. Line 38: I'll be a CANDLE-HOLDER and look on.— 
Steevens quotes from Ray's Proverbial Sentences, "A good 
candle holder proves a good gamester," i.s, one who can 
look on at gaming makes a good player— becauae, pre- 
sumably, he is cool, and can keep his wits about him. In 
Alfred De Musset's Comedies et Proverbes, vol. 11. ia a 
comedy in two acts, called " Le Chandelier," which raf- 
flciently explains what a candle-holder came to mean. 

46. Line 40 : Tut, dun 's the mouse, the ecnHable's own 
word.— There is some allusion here which hat not yet 
been explained. Dun 's the mouse is a phrase found in 
other plays of this period. In "The Two Harry Milk- 
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ACT I. 8oeD« 5. 



maids, or the Best Words Wear the Garland, a Comedy 
by J. C." 1920, we find the foUowing passage (L 2): 

D0r. Is't dffnef Jul, If my consent will dot? 'tis. D«r. Why, 
then, "t is dant, and dun 's tht mpust, and nndone all the Courtiers. 

Here we have the same play on the words done and dun. 
It is Just possible that this phrase may have been used by 
tiie Constable when he was induced, by the usual argu- 
ment, not to see what was going on. Dun means dark ; 
and, as mice come out at night, it may have meant no 
more than " All right, I don't see you." Mouse was used 
commonly as a term of endearment; perhaps this sense of 
the word may help us to understand the original meaning 
of the phrase. 

40. Line 41: If thou art dun, tev'U draw thee from the 
tiiirtf.— In a note on Ben Jonson's Masque of Christmas, 
Gifford gives an explanation of the game here alluded to, 
which, stripped of its verbiage, amounts to this:— A log 
of wood, called Dun the cart horse, is brought into the 
middle of the room, some one cries out, " Dun u stuck in 
the mire! " Two of the players come forward, and. with or 
without ropes, commence to try to drag it out; they pre- 
tend to be unable to do so, and call for help; some of the 
others Join them, and make awkward attempts to draw 
Dttn out of the mire, in the course of which the log is 
made to fall on the toes of some of the players. Gifford 
■ays he "often played at this game;" he was a simple- 
minded man, and we are bound to believe him. 

fiO. Line 53: Queen Jfafr.— This is the first mention of 
Queen Mah, as the Fairy Queen, that has been discovered. 
The name was at first supposed to have been derived 
from Habundia. otherwise Dame Abunde or Habunde; but 
Jir. W. J. Thoms (Three Noteleta on Shakespeare, 1866) 
clearly proves that Mab is a name of Celtic derivation. 
Math being the title of the chief of the Irish fairies. "Mob 
both in Welsh and in the kindred dialects of Brittany 
■Ignlfles a chiltl or infant," and therefore is a name most 
applicable to the diminutive sovereign described by Mer- 
eutio. (See Furness' note in his New Variorum edn. 
Borneo and Juliet, pp. 61, 62.) 

ftl. Lines 65, 66: 

Xot half so big as a round little wonn 
Priek'd from the lazy finger of a maid. 

Jfares quotes, under Idle Worms: 

Keep thy hands in thy muff, and wann the t'd/e 
ft 'arms in thy /Ingtrs' ends. 
» Beaum. and I*'!. Woman Hater, ili. i, Works, toL ii. pp. 437, 438. 

^What these idle worms really were, or what they were 
■apposed to l)e, seems a mystery. The passage quoted 
Iqr Nares is the only one, besides that in our text, which I 
luiTe come across, wherein any reference is made to this 
■apposed parasite. I am informed by Dr. C. M. Campbell 
-tluit neither the Aene punctata or "maggot pimple," nor 
'th9 Demodox Follieulcrum (which is a common parasite 
^oand in the sebaceous follicles of the skin), ever occurs 
In ih9 fingers. He also tells me that among the Lowland 
Scotch the toothache is still called the worm; and that 
tn China the native charlatans still profess to cure tooth- 
saeba by extracting a live maggot from the hollow of a 
^daeayed tooth. Dr. Campbell thinks it probable that, in 
^/gdur to encourage the belief that kuy fingers bred worms, 
VOL. I. 



the thrifty housewife might have smartly pricked the 
finger of the maid who indulged in idleness, and pro- 
duced a live maggot as coming from it 

M. Line 72 : O'er courtiers' knees, that dream on eottrt'- 
sies straight. — F. 2, F. 8, F. 4 read countries. Ty rwhitt con- 
jectured counties; which may be the right reading, as we 
have a courtier mentioned again below, line 77. 

M. Line 77 : a courtier's nose. — Collier's MS. Notes 
substituted counsellor's to avoid the repetition of courtier. 

64. Line 80: That plats the manes qf horses in the night. 
—Douce (p. 426) says that this alludes to a superstition 
that ''certain malignant spirits, in the likeness of wo- 
men clothed in white, haunted stables in the night time 
carrying tapers of wax, which they dropped on the horses" 
manes, thinly plaiting them in inextricable knots." 

ACT I. Scene 6. 

M. Line 29: turn the tables i/p.— Steevens says "that 
ancient tables were flat leaves, Joined by hinges, and 
placed on tressels. When they were to be removed, they 
were therefore turned up." 

66. Line 83: You will set COCK-A-HOOP.— Various ex- 
planations have been given of this phrase. It is generally 
admitted now to be a form of the French coq-d-huppe, i.e. 
"a cock with his crest up." Cotgrave gives "to set cock- 
a-hoope. Se goguer," and under se gouguer, he gives 
"to take his pleasure ... set eocke-ahoope, throw the 
house out at windowes." It is evident that the expres- 
sion there intended is not cock-A-hoop in the sense gener-, 
ally accepted, but cock-o^-hoop, which is thus explained 
by Bailey: " Cock on Hoop [i.e. the spiggot or cock being 
laid on the hoop and the barrel of ale stunn'd, i.e. drunk 
without intermission] at the heighth of mirth and Jollity." 
No such expression as coq d hvppe is to be found in any 
French dictionary that I have seen; while Cotgrave gives 
as one sense of Hupe or Hvppe, "The whoope or dung- 
hill cocke." It may be observed that in the quotation 
from Butler's Hudibras (part i. canto iiL 18, 14): 

And having routed the whole troop. 
With victory was cock-a'h^o^, 

which most dictionaries give as an explanation of the 
use of this expression, the explanation given by Bailey 
of coek-om-hoop would make quite as good sense, as that 
given in all the dictionaries of cock-k-hoop (coq A huppe). 

67. Lines 93, 94: 

but this intrusion shdU 

Ifow seeming sv?eet anxvert to bitter gall. 

x.e. "This intrusion shall convert what now seems sweet 
to bitter galL" 

68. Line 109: {Kissing Aer.— Mslone says that Shake- 
speare "here, without doubt, copied from the mode of 
his own time; and kissing a lady in a public assembly, we 
may conclude, was not thought indecorous." But it may 
be doubted if every one was intended to see the kisses 
interchanged between Bomeo and Juliet on this occasion. 
Grant White, in Shakespeare's Scholar, has a very sen- 
sible note on this scene, in which he points out that, for 
the most part, representatives of Juliet on the stage fail 
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ACT IL Bom S. 



to appreciate the aidiaa« of the dialogne hare, and play 
the daughter of C«palei with too aeriona an air. Ift ia 
pretty evident that Jaliet haa no objection to Bomeo'a 
practical illustration of the art of kiaiing. 

M. Line 119: Shall hate the CHlsnui.— This e x pres s ion, 
which one woold thinlc was a modem rulgarism, only 
occurs in this passage iu Shalcespeare. Tnaser naes it, 
" Have chinks in thy purse " (p. 191)l 

ACT II. ScFaiE I. 

60. Line 2: Turn back, DULL EARTH, and find tky centre 
out.— By dull earth, according to Clarice, Borneo means 
"the earthlier portion of himself,'* i.e. I presume, his 
Ixidy. Deliua aptly quotes, apropos of the latter part of 
the line: 

Poor soul, //u centre of my sinful earth. —Sown. cxlvL i. 

n. Line 7: Uumourt' -madman! Pauion-lover.'—Theae 
four words are printed in Qq. and Ff. as separate words; 
as if Mercutio were invocating the imperstmal and the 
personal at the same time. Singer first hyphened the 
words as in the text; an emendation which certainly 
makes sense of what before was mere confusion. Daniel 
boldly reads : 

" Humorous nudman, passionate lover," 

and possildy he ia right The whole of thia speech is very 
carelessly printed in the old copies. 

68. Line 13: Young Abrahax Cupid, he that ehot to 
fnrn.— All the old copies concur in reading Abraham. 
Upton's conjecture Adam, referring to Adam Bell, the 
celebrated archer, has been very generally adopted; but, 
on the whole, there seems no need to alter the test here. 
Abraham is one of the many forms of Abram, abnn= 
aulmni. See Coriolanus, ii. 8. 21, where F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 all 
read Abram, and F. 4 reads avbum. Compare Middle- 
ton's Blurt, Master Constable ii 2: 

A |;oodIf lonK thick .Ibram-toUur'dhe^tA. 

—Works, »oL I. p. 9S9i 

A braham may also have another meaning, as beggars who 
wandered about the country, after the suppression of the 
monasteries, were called Abraham-men, thus defined in 
the Fratemitye of Yacabondes, 1575, " an A braham-man is 
he that walketh bare armed and l>are legged, and fayneth 
himself mad, Ac." (See Haniwell's l>!ctionary, »ub voce}. 
Bailey gives Abram Cove " naked or poor man." So that 
Cupid, for more reasons than one, might be humorously 
described as Abraham Cupid, being both a cheat and 
naked. Schmidt, in his Lexicon (tub voce, Abraham), ex- 
plaina this name as being applied to Cupid, " in derision 
of tlie eternal boyhood of Cupid, though, in fact^ he waa 
at least as old as Father Abraliam." The latter part of 
the verse is taken almost verbatim from the Ballad of 
King Cophetua: 

The blinded boy that sktMes so trim. 

— Percy"* ReHques (edn, i»S7), p. 9> 

In this case Q. 1 has preserved the right reading, all the 
old copies substituting true for trim. 

«. Lhie 16: The ape ie dead.^^ Nashe talks ol halving 
read Lilly's Euphoea " wiien he waa a little ape al Can- 
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bridca** (Yar. Sd. Not% ycLrLp,n% 
nsed somettaaea aa a term ci hnmofoas afleetkn. 
pare " Alaa, poor ape, how thou sweateat 1 ** (IL Hcniy I 
U. i.284X 





61 Line 28: le/air and hcned; in kit 
In Qq. and ¥t thia line nma thna: 

Mfy tMvoeatipH Is t»ix and honest, and in his 

Q. 2 alone omitting the second aiuf which spoils the 
My invocation belongs, evidently, to the line above: 
ia so printed by aU modem editors. 

6i. Line 89: truckle-ied.—ThlB waa a small bed on 
tors, which was placed under the large or standing-l 
as it was called, during the day, and palled oat at n; 
for the use of the male or female attendant It was 
called a trundU-bed. See Dick of Devonshire, t. 1: 

la waj IcnbittcB Timmdif bed, 

-BuUen's Old Flays. voL iL p. 8; 

ACT II. ScEiE 2. 



61. Line 1 : He jetU eU teart, Ac—JUtmao cmAt 
what Mercutio says. There ia no indication o< any i 
of scene in the old copica» nor did any take place oa th^ ^ 
stage in Shakespeare's time; neither ia tliare any dirsctioi^^ 
for Romeo's entrance. He merely stepped to the back o^^ 
the stage at the beginning of the scene, and waa aa] 
to l>e concealed from the others, not coming out till 
had gone. Juliet would appear on the "upper atage,'" 
which did duty in the old plays for so many poxpoaea 

67. Lines 8, 9: 

Her vettal livery it but PALK ARD OXXnr. 
And none but F00L8 do wear it 

This ia an allusion to the teftite and yrecn which were the 
colours of the royal livery in the time of Henry VIII. 
(according to Collier), and were, uadonbtedly, those of 
the dress of Will Summers, the King's FooL Paie is the 
reading of Q. 1; all the other old copiea read iiei:, which 
may have been taken by mistake from line 5 abore, or 
may have been used as if referring to green tieknett, an 
ailment common among young maidena. 

61. Line 25: That I might Kiss that cheek!-Kitt it the 
reading of Q. 1; it seems preferable to touch, the reading 
of all the other old copies. 

69. Line 29: white, v pt u tned .—9o aH the old cep i c a ; 
bat Theobald printed theae aaone word, wAite-Mpim r medt 
and ia followed by nearly all tlie modem editora. What 
does white-upturned mean? With the white of the eye 
tqftumed, I suppose. Do not the separata epitheta better 
ezpreaa the appearance of an nptvraed eye by nsoonUghtl 
If any one will obaerve the eyaa of the peisoM he lovca 
looking upwards, when the moon is shining, ha will aee 
that the white ia brought hito greal pramineaee by the 
peculiar light of the moon. White-e^itmmed aeaoa eoov 
paratively commonplaeei 

7ft. Line 31 : lazy-padng.—ThiM is another instance of 
the true reading being obtained from Q. 1. All the other 
old copiea lead la^M^^£k^f, an epithet which Grant White 
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ACT II. Scan* 4. 



boMi to te rmj appfopriste to tiM doadt kDown m 
emmili, ''thai pvff tkt&amAteB out into iweUliig breasta 
ofrow-tintadwlilta.'' 



71. Line 39: Thouart thyte^f, though not a Montague.— 
A very great amount of unnecessary ingenuity has been 
expended on this line. The meaning seems quite clear; 
""I l0ire thee for thyself; then art thyself, even if thou 
iieniest thy father and refusest thy name" (see line 84X 

Tt. Lines 92, 93: 

at lovert' perjuries, 

Thfff my, Jove taught. 

^^mpare Day's Humour out of Breath, It. 1: 

Jove himtelfe sits and smiles 
Ac knrers' pcijuriei. —Works, p. 55 fof play). 

Both passages are taken, most probably, from Grid's 
Aftia AmatorisB, lib. 1, 683: 

Jupiter ex alto perjuria ridet amantum. 

'"This Shakspeare found," says Douce» "perhaps in 

Msuiow's translation." 

For Jove himself sits in the azure skies 
imugks bttwm mi itmert' perjuritM. 



TIL LfaMS 95-97 : Surely these three lines were never 

^qiianed in any tore poem ever written : the mingled 

*iiiipUeIty and passion— unconscious passion though it 

^^e— an wonderfully true to nature. The last sentence, 

^•K «be, not fw the worM, is hardly erer spoken on the 

*tage with any proper appreciation of the intense passion 

^hieh it ao thinly conceals. 

7L Line 96: In tmth, fait Moin' ague. —Why does 
J^et use here the hated name of Montague} Is it an 
ove i i lght ; or does she purposely recall the barrier between 
Wand Bomeo, which her love is determined to overleap? 

7S. lines 117-120.- Compare Romeo's miaglTings, L 4. 
li^llL The foreboding of ctII, which both the lovers 
fed, is a very dramatic touch. 

W. Line 100: teaael-^itn^Xf.— Steevens says thia is the 
UmnA er Bale <rf the goshawk, so called because it was 
a tiMrm or fftinC leas than the female. The name gentle 
waa given to thia spades of hawk becanse it waa so easily 
tasaed. Aeeording to lialone, the Hgrtel-ffentU was the 
speeica o< hawk appcopriated to the ptince; henee Juliet 
ai^liea the name to Romeo. 

77. line 171: J have forgot why I did call thee back.— 
This is one of the many exquisite touches in this scene. 
Jaliel can scarcely have forgotten why she called Romeo 
bnck» hecawae she haa already asked him what time she 
in to ■eel him on the morrow, quite sulBcient reason for 
recalling hin; bnt she ia so unwilling to part with him, 
alM pralends there waa something else she had forgotten. 

ACT II. Scene 8. 
TIl IiMaa,4: 

Amdjiukod dtukmem. Wee a dnaikwrd, rtoia 
JWes/Htik dajfe pmtk and Titan'e fiery tfAeeliL 

Conpaie with thfi passage the following from Crashaw's 
poem, "On a Foule morning, being then to take a jour- 



art Um Sol wMte dm die 
Seaggtrt mU ^the Emit, loM* hii way. 
StumMimg m Kigkt I 

—Works (Grosart't edn.). toI. L p. 935. 

79. Line 26: SLATS aU eeneee with the heart ^Q, 2 reads 
staiei, which some editors think preferable to elays; the 
meaning, in that case, being that the poison ttayt, or 
Hope the heart, and with it all the senses. 

iO. Lines 41, 42. —These two lines seem to have slipped 
in from some later traresty; they have all the fistuoas 
solemnity of svch a work as the Rehearsal, or Tom Thumb. 

U. Linea51, 62: 

both our remediee 

Within thy hAp and holy phytic LIES. 

This construction is not ungraroroatical, accMtting to the 
rules of grammar in Shakespeare's time. Compare Tenus 
and Adonis. 1.1128: 

Where, lo, tn-* lamps burnt oat in darkness /«rx. 

il. Line 70: thy eaVUm dUdca.— This ezpreeaioB shows 
that Romeo was intended to be a young man of the 
genvine Italian type, with sallow complezkm, and, pro- 
bably, dark hair; not the round-faced, roay-cheeked youth 
that some critics seem to picture him. 

83. Lines 87. 88: 

0, the knew weU 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not tpett. 

Ulrid and Delius both point out, in different language^ 
that this means Rosaline knew Romeo's lore was purely 
mechanical, and not genuine: Just as a person might 
pretend to read, having learned tlie matter by hearty but 
not being able to spell the words. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

8i. Line 14: a white wen^'e black eye.— Compart Love's 
Labour's Lost, ill 1. 108, 190 : 

A xehiUly wanton with a velvet brow, 

H'iik tpfc pitth-balls stuck in her /act /or tyts. 

The description of both the Rosalines, in that play and 
in this, seems to hare been founded on the same original, 
a pale woman witii black eyes. Such a combination gene- 
rally is held to indicate a wanton nature. Perhaps the 
same original sat for the portrait of the two Roaidinea, 
and of the faithless mistress in the Sonnets. 

86. Line 21: prince of caf«. — Steevens quotes Dekkei's 
Satiromastix, "tho* you were Tybert, the long-tall'd 
prince qf catt." But on reference to the text of that play 
I find the passage is as follows:— "you keepe a Revelling 
dt Araigning d; a Scratching of mens faces, as tho yon 
were Tyber the long-tail'd Prince qf Rattes" (Works, 
voL i. p. 259). Tybert or Ti^aU is the name of the cat 
in Reynard the Fox. 



86. Line 22 : captain of COICPLSMESITB. 
Love's Labour 's Lost 



Note U, 



87. Line 23: rente me hie minim r«sl —Shakespeare had 
a very fair practical knowledge of music, as is evident 
from the many technical musical expressions scattered 
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ACT II. Scene 5. 



throughont his playt. For interesting particulars on this 
point, see a Tery able series of articles in the Mosical 
World for Jan. and Feb. 1884, entitled "Shakespeare as a 
Musician." 

88. Line 26: a gentleman qf the very first Aotoe.— Staun- 
ton has a long and elaborate note explaining this phrase 
as meaning a gentleman-scholar "of the very first house," 
or school of fencing, referring to the academies estab- 
lished in London during the latter part of the 16th cen- 
tury for the study of "The Noble Science of Defence." 
But Dyce's explanation that it means "an upstart fellow, 
a nobody," is more probable ; he quotes Cotgrave, "Cen- 
tilhomrae de ville, a gentleman qf the fint head, an up- 
»tart gentleman." There is also some reference, no doubt, 
to an expression of heraldry in this passage. 

89. Lines 84-87: THESE PARDONNEZ-MOIS, who ttand to 
much on the new form, that they cannot tit at eau on the 
OLD BENCH? 0, their BONS, their B0N8.— The Camb. Edd. 
print perdona-tnCs, as if it were meant for Italian, follow- 
ing Q. 4, Q. 5, which have ftardfnia'meee, while Q. 2 has 
pardoM meet, and F. 1, F. 2 pardon-mee't. Mercutio 
seems to be spealdng of Frenchified gallants. The Camb. 
Edd. retain "0 their bonee, their bones!" the reading of 
all the old copies; but if we adopt perdona-mi's, bones 
should surely be buons. As for the rest of the sentence, 
the pun on form and bench is obvious; but Blakeway, in 
a note, says he had "read that during the reign of large 
breeches, it was necessary to cut away hollow places in 
the benches of the House of Commons to make room for 
these monstrous protuberances, without which they who 
stood on the new form (i.e. who adopted the new fashion) 
could not sit at ease on the old bench." This fashion of 
"bombasted breeches" came from France, and reached 
its height, or rather width, in the middle of Elizabeth's 
reign, but did not die out till the reign of Charles I. 

90. Lhie 80: Withottt his ROE. ie. without the first part 
of his name, and so only me o, or o me, i.e. a sigh. Mer- 
cutio before (iL 1. 8), when calling Romeo, says: 

Appear thou in the iiketttss of a sigh. 

91. Line 09: 8IN0LE-80LED ;>#/.— Si»»^I« means simple. 
The expression single -soled is generally explained as 
slight, feeble. But Singer points out the following ex- 
tract from Cotgrave (sub Monsieur), "Monsieur de trois 
an boisseau: . . . A thread-bare, single-soled, couru- 
spunne, gentleman." So that single-soled Jest means here 
a "thread-bare Jest." 

98. Line 75: if thy xrits run the tcild-goose chase.— A 
kind of horse-race was called wild-goose chase, in which 
" two horses were started together, and whichever rider 
could get the lead, the other was obliged to follow him 
over whatever ground the foremost Jockey chose to go." 
Burton mentions it, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
amongst the popular recreations of his time (p. 170, Ed. 
1676). 

98. Line 87: 0, here 's a wit o/cheveril.— In Day's Law 
Trickes, act iv. , we find " ile see which of my cheveriU- 
braind imitators dares follow my fashion" [Works, p. 68 
(of play)]. The context explains the meaning of the 
phrase here. 
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8i. Line 112: My fan, r«fer.— Fanner quotes from The 
Serving Mans Comfort. 1696: "The mistress must have one 
to carry her cloake and hood, another her fanne." These 
fans were more like hand fire-screens than the modem 
fans; they were large and cumbersome. 

96. Line 186: She teHl indite him to some supper.— 
Benvolio uses indite for invite, in ridicule of the N one's 
confidence for eor\ferenee. 

96. Lines 187. 188: 

Rom. What hast thou found f 
Mer. No hare, sir. 

This passage is aptiy illustrated by the following in 
Brome's City Wit. iv. 2: "was not thy mother a notori- 
ous Tripe- wife, and thy father a prof est Harefinderf" 
(Works, vol. i. p. 847). What the original meaning of 
harefinder was is doubtful ; but its meaning in the above 
passage is pretty plain: the use of the word hare for "a 
wench" is illustrated by a passage quoted, from Mirth in 
Abundance. 1659, by Halliwell (see Fumess, p. ISS). 

97. Line 162: skains-mates.— The derivation and exact 
meaning of this word are doubtful, and have much exer- 
cised the commentators. There is no doubt skain means 
a sword, or dagger; so that stains-mates may mean "fel- 
low-cutthroats or bullies." On the other hand skein was 
spelled skain sometimes, so that it may be applied to wo- 
men who work together at weaving. 

98. Line 181: very weak (f^alin^. —Collier proposed to 
read wicked, but it is unnecessary. This is one of the 
Nurse's ridiculous blunders. Mr. Fleay suggests the old 
word wieke (wikke. Chaucer), still in use, in the Midland 
Counties, for wicked. 

99. Line 223: B is for the dog. No.— The old copies all 
read, R is for the no. The emendation we have adopted 
seems the most satisfactory one. Yards of commentary 
have been written on tiiis passage, but the reading of our 
text is supported by the fact that K was undoubtedly 
known as the dog's letter from the days of the ancient 
Romans. Persius. Erasmus. Barclay (in his Ship of 
Fools), and other authorities, are quoted on this point. 
The Nurse, evidently, has got hopelessly "mixed**— to 
use a modem slang word— over the pretty saying of 
Juliet. 

ACrr II. Scene 5. 

100. Line 16: But old folks. MANY FEIGN as they frere 
dead. —So all the old copies substantially. Many emenda- 
tions have been suggested : Dyce's is the most probable. 
move i' faith. But is any alteration necessary? Mauf 
feign may mean "many of them (i.e. old folks) feign as 
they were dead," i.e. "seem to be dead." so slow do they 
move. 

101. Line 26: Fie, how my bones ache .'—As to the age of 
the Nurse, Shakespeare is quite in accord with Brooke's 
poem; but it is worth noting that, so far from represent- 
ing her as infirm, Brooke, after describing the Norse's in- 
terview with Romeo, says (1. 678): 

She Uket her leaue. and home, / she hjret with sptdy ftut. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 



ACT II. Scron? 6. 

101. Line 9: Th«»e tioUnt delights have vioUnt ends.— 
Ferhftpfl an expan«ion of a similar Mntiment in Lucrece, 

line 894: 

Thy riolent vanities can never last. 

108. line 82: They are hut bengari that ean count their 
wn-tk.— The same sentiment is repeated, almost exactly, 
in Ant and Cleop. i. 1. 15: 

There's btggary in the love tliat can be reckon'd. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

lOL line 4 : For now, these hot days, is the mad blood 
stirring.— According to Johnson, in Italy " almost all as- 
aaaainations are committed during the heat of summer." 
Reed qnotes from Sir Thomas Smith's Commonwealth of 
England, 1583, b. iL ch. cxix. p. 70. "for in the warme time 
the people for the most part be more unruly." 

106. Line S: by the operation t\f the second cup.— 
Compare II. Henry IV. iv. 3. 104, "A good sherris-sack 
hath a two<fold operation in itj" 

106. Line 11: Am I like such a /eUowt—Clkrke points 
out that a significant emphasis should be thrown on the 
/, in order to give "point to the humorous effect of Mer- 
cutio's lecturing Benvolio— the sedate and peace-making 
Benvolio— ... on the sin of quarrelsomeness." 

107. Line 48: Mercutio, thott eonsort'st with Romeo.— 
Mercutio was an invited guest to the Capulets' feast, 
though he belonged to neither of the two rival houses. 
Tybalt seems to make it a grievance that he consorts with 
one of the opposite faction. This does not imply that 
Mercutio was bound by any closer ties to the Capulets 
Uian he was to the Montagues; it is only one of the traits 
of Tybalt's arrogant and domineering character. 

108. Line 69: BOT, this shall not excuse the injuries.— 
The fact of Tybalt addressing Romeo as Boy does not 
prove that Romeo was his Junior. The term Boy was 
oaed as one of contempt Compare Coriolanus, v. 6. 101, 
where Aufldius calls Coriolanus " thou boy of tears." In 
Une 104 Coriolanus resents the term, "Boy! slave!" 
Again, Une 113, "Boy, false hound!" 

109. Line 83: dry-beat— 'Covapsne Love's Labour 's Lost, 

T. 2. 263: 

all dry-^eaien with pure scoff. 

This sense of dry (=hard. severe) has nothing to do with 
the verb drie, used by Chaucer ( = to suffer), as Clarke 
wrongly explains it in a note on this passage. 

110. Line 84 : pUcher.—A pUeh was an outer garment 
made of leather; it was also used of the covering of a 
Muldle, and for the flannel that covered a child. Singer, 
in a fit of originality, would have us read pitcher. Bailey 
(in Dictionary) gives pi/cAart/, " anything lined with Fur." 

UL Line 03 : [Tybalt, under Romeo's arm, stabs Mer- 
cutio, Ac. —This stage direction is found (substantially) in 
Q. 1, which, if for no other reason, is valuable as contain- 
ing many more such directions than any later edition. 
The question arises naturally, at this point, as to whether 



the death of Mercutio— which ii apparently an inTention 
of Shakespeare, no foundation for the incident having 
been found in any of the various versions of the story of 
Romeo and Juliet preceding this play- is, or is not, re- 
quired by the dramatic exigencies of the ploL On this 
point, I believe. Shakespeare has decidedly the best of 
his critics; he does not kill Mercutio wantonly, because 
he finds him becondng so bright and effective that he 
would overshadow the hero, but simply because there is 
no room in the after part of the play for such a character; 
the scheme of the tragedy would not allow of Mercutio 
being employed, with any effect, when once the real serious 
interest of 'the story has commenced. What could be 
more appropriate to the character of this scoffing, quick- 
tempered companion of Romeo, than that he should die 
in such a quarrel? If he is allowed to live, he must be 
brought in again on the scene; and how could that be 
done without irreparable injury to the main story? Just 
as in Hamlet, Shakespeare saw, at once, that any attempt 
to give prominence to the love of Hamlet for Ophelia 
must cripple the development of his leading idea in that 
tragedy, so did he recognize the fact that Mercutio, if 
suffered to live on, must either sink into a nonentity, or 
encumber the action of the tragedy. 

119. Line 113: your houses t—Thi^ broken exclamation 
of the dying man. who has not breath to repeat his former 
anathema, " a plague o' both your houses," is admirably 
dramatic. 

lis. Lines 114, 115: 

This gentleman, the prince's near ALLY, 

My VERY FRIEND. 

Compare Two Oentleuien of Verona, iv. 1. 49: 

An heir, and niece allied unto the duke. 

And (same play) iii. 2. 41: 

Especially against his xtry friend. 

114. Line 182: Affection makes him FALSE.— Ben vollo's 
account of the encounter between Tybalt and Mercutio 
is not strictly true: which may arise, less from any inten- 
tion, on the dramatibt's part, to make Benvolio inaccurate 
under the influence of partisanship, than from a confusion 
between the version of the fracas given in Brooke's poem, 
and that which Shakespeare, for the purposes of the jrtay, 
had invented. 1% false a verb in this passage? Compare 
Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 95 (see Xote 42 of that play); also 

Cymbeline, ii. 3. 74: 

Yea, and makes 

Diana's rangcn/inlse ihemtelves, yield up 

Their deer to the stand o' the stealer. 

In the latter passage, false may be an adjective. There 
can be no doubt of this verb being used in the following 
passage from Hey wood's second part of King Edward IV. : 

Shc/tilsde her faith, and brake her wedlocks band. 

— Works, vol. i. p. 125. 

115. Line 202: Mercy but murders, pardoning those that 
kill.— Ii is very probable that Shakespeare, before writing 
this line, may have seen a passage in Stubbes' Anatomie 
of Abuses, quoted by Malune, in which is contained the 
rebuke of a jester to a king who had pardoned a man 
that had committed two murders; the murderer was 
brouglit up a third time for the same crime, when the 
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king adoed him whjr he had killed three mea. "No (O 
kingX" said the jeater, *' he killed but the ilnt. and tfaoa 
halt killed the other two; for if thou hadai hanged him 
op at the first, the other two had not beene killed." ^See 
New Shak. Soc. Series vi. No. 12, p. 15.) 

ACT IIL Scene 2. 

116. Lines 1-4: Oallop apace, you fiery-footed tteedt, Ac. 
—Compare Marlowe's King Edward IL (which was per- 
formed before 1503) : 

Gallof a/ace, bright Phrrbus, through the skjr; 

And, dusky Night, in rusty iron tax. 

Between yoa both shorten the time, I pray. 

That 1 OMy see that most desired day. 

—Works, p. ao8. 

117. Line 6: That runaways' eyei vnay vinlr.— This is 
one of those pa«ages that seem to haye been written for 
the special benefit of conmientators ; it is scarcely cred- 
ible that pages upon pages of elaborate verbiage should 
have been written on this one word rvnawayi. The 
meaning is clear; Juliet wishes that Romeo may find his 
way to her arms without being observed. Munavaye 
heTe=r}tnagate8 : as Fumivall has pointed out, Shake- 
speare, in Richard III. v. 3. 316, wrote: 

A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways. 

In Holllnshed's Chronicles, which Shakespeare used in 
writing Richard III. the passage runs "a company of 
traitors, theeves, outlaws, and ninagates." For the vari- 
ous emendations, which are painfully ingenious, I must 
refer the reader to Fumess' New Variorum Edition of 
this play (Appendi.x, pp. 367-3»5). If the gentle reader will 
peruse those twenty-eight pages he will be much edified. 
Runaway*, then, or runagatet, are the people who are oiit 
late at niglit, and who might see Romeo on his way to 
Juliet's chanil)er. Hunter quotes a passage from Dyche's 
Dictionary, 1735, "liwiagate or Runaway, a rover or 
wanderer." I would venture on one suggestion, which 
is, that there may have l>een in Shakespeare's mind such 
a word as run r-tA«-tray«= vagabonds; but the passage 
from Richard III. almost renders this or any other con- 
jecture unnecessary. 

118. Lines 8, 9: 

Loverg can tee to do their amorous ritet 
By their ottn beautiet. 

There can be little doubt that Milton had these lines in 
his mind when lie wrote that beautiful passage in Comus: 

Virtue cotxld see to do what virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. 

119. Lines 21-25: There is a passage in The Wiadome 
of Doctor Dmlypoll, 1000. in the opening speech of JjaM- 
xnghergh, which bears too close a resemblance to these 
lines to be accidental. The speaker is addressing the 
"bright Momc:' 

Looke here and see if thou canst finde disper'st 

The glorious parts of faire Lttcilia: 

Take them nnd Joyne them in the heavenly Spheares, 

And fix then) there as an etemall light 

For Lovers to adore and wonder at. 

— DuUen'sOId Plays, vol. iiL p. 99. 
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190. Lines 2&-28.— The metaphor here is sorely most 
confused. Juliet compares herself, in the same sentence, 
first to the purchaser of a manaioa who has not jet pos- 
lesaed it; and then to a property that haa been sold, bat 
"not yet enjoy d." 

Ul. Lines 45-^51.— Are these dreadful lines, so full of 
senseless puns, a relic of the old play on the subject of 
Romeo and Juliet? or were they written by Shidceqpeare, 
in order to show he could be guilty of aa great nonaene 
as many of his contemporaries? 

12s. Line 53: Qod save the mark!— For this expression, 
the meaning of which is very doubtful, see note on I. 
Henry IV. i 3. 56. 

ISSi Line 56: «in>ond^d.— This is an old form of the 
verb to swoon. In LiUy's The Woman in the Moooe^ 
act i. we have the form sounds: "Aiaal ahe ireepfaig 
sounds" (Works. voL iL p. 161X In the interlude Nice 
Wanton, the form sowne occurs (Dodsley, vol. iL p. 180). 

191 Line 76: Dove-featker'd raven! wolviA-ravsming 
lamb!—Q. 2, Q. 8, F. 1, read, Ravenous dovt/eatkerd Raven; 
Q. 4, Q. 5. F. 2, F. 3. F. 4. read. Ravenous dove, feaihend 
Raven. The arrangement in our text is Theobald'*. 

196. Lines 8&-87: 

There 's no trust, 

Ko faith, no honesty in men; all naught. 

All perjur'd, all dissemblers, all forsworn. 

This is ^1t. Fleay's arrangement of these lines, adopted 
by Daniel in his edition of Q. 2; and, probably, the right 
one. As printed in Qq. Ff. they make two lines, the first 
ending in men; the second running thus: 

Alt ptrjur'd, atlfprrwom, alt naught, all dissetmbUrs. 

Most modern editors arrange them as in the text down 
to men, but dividing the second line of the old copies 
thus: 

Aa ferfur'd, 
Alt/orswcrn, alt nmught, aii dissamblers. 

This makes a very unmetrical line for no purpoae. In 
Q. 1, the correq>onding line runs thus: 

All/alse, alt/aUkles, frrjttrde, all ftrnemrme, 

which scans very well. All the other speechea «C the 
Nurse in this scene are in strictly metrieal vena; and 
there seems no reason for leaving this one otherwise, 
when so slight a transposition of words renders it nsetrical. 

196. Line 100: That MURDERED me.— So F. 1; and again 
below, line 118. Why FOLLOWED not J the final ed not 
being elided, I believe purposely; as the dactyl in thia 
position has a very harmonious effect 

197. Lino 121 : But with a REAR- WARD following Ty- 
balt^s death.— Another instance of a peculiar word med 
in this play, and also in the Sonnets: 

Ah! do not, when my heart hath scap'd the sorrow. 

Come in the rrar'Vtird of a conquer'd foe. — S<mB. xc.$. 6. 

198. Line 126: In that word's death.— This Is rather an 
obscure exjH'eseion. That word means baniAed; and 
Juliet means that there is "no end, no limit," Ac. in the 
death which that word " banished" i>rings when applied 
to Romeo, whose banishment is to her the death of an 
she loves. 
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ACT m. SCKFB 8. 

2M. Line 10: A ffentUr judgment tahish'd /hmt his 

lipt. —Some commentaton would alter vani$h'd to ittued; 

but, besides a somewhat similar word in Lucrece, line 

1041, we hare in Massinger's Benegado, t. 8, an exact 

parallel: 

and sod my thanks 

Upoo those li/s from whence these sweet words t'antsh'd, 

—Works, p. x6a. 

ISO. Line 26: £USH'd aside the law.—ln HalliweU's 
Dictionary we find, sub voce, rusche, "To dash or throw 
down:" 

And of alle his lycfae casteUes ruscfu doune the waUez. 

— Morte Artliure, MS. Lincolo. f. 67. 

I can find no other instance of the verb rush being used 
in thia sense; but I do not think TpusKd or brush'd 
preferable. 

18L Lines 37-4S.— The old copies differ so much in 
their arrangement of this passage that it is best to give 
Daniel's lucid i^rt^etf of the points of difference: 

** (i) And steale immortal] blessing; from her lips;— 
(2) Who, eren in pure and vestall modestie, 
(3 Still blush, as thinking^ their own kisses ^n ;— 
U) But Romeo may not; he is banished : 

(5) This may ilyes do, when I from this must die : 

(6) Flies may do this, but I from this must flic : 

(7) They are freemen, but I am banished : 

(8) And say'st thou yet, that exile is not death?" 

*' In thia passage Q. 1 has only the lines here numbered 
1, 4. and 6; the other Quartos have all the lines, but in the 
following order: 1, 2, 8, 5, 8, 4, 6, 7. The Folios follow the 
same order, but omit 6 and 7. " Daniel thinks b was snb- 
atitutad for 6. It is erident they are both only rariatious 
of tJke same line. 

Ui. Line 04: Doth she nef thivk me an old murderer f 
— Old here means "practised." Compare Troilus and 
Cr^Bsida, L 2. 128: "Is he so young a man and ao old & 
lifter?" 

US. Line 106 et seg.— Note how, up to this point. Friar 
Laarence treats Someo's utter want of self-control and 
Tiolent passion with a good-humoured tolerance; speaking 
to him more as a friend to one younger than himself, in 
a tone of Idndly banter, or not unsympathetic remon> 
strance. It is only when Romeo's passion threatens to 
go to the point of violating the law of God and man, that 
he speaks with the authority of a priest, and in the tone 
of stem rebuke. This speech is a most admirable com- 
position; full of strildi^ good sense, eloquent reasoning, 
and noble piety. 

IM. Line 110: Why raiVtt thou on thy birth f— Romeo 
has not railed on his birth here ; but in Brooke's poem 
a 1827) he has: 

The time and place of byrth, / he fiersly did rei>rove. 

185. Line 127: DIORKSSINO from the valour of a man.— 
Steevens quotes from Chapman's Translation of Homer's 
Odyssey (book xziv.): 

my deservings shall in noaght digress 
From best lame of our race's foremost merit 

Oompare Richard II. v. 3. 67: 

This deadly blot in thy digressing son. 



ACT III. ScEKE 4. 

180. Line 11: She 's msw'd rp to her heaviness.— J>yce 
quotes: "Mew is the place, whether it be abroad or in 
the house, in which the Hawk is put during the time she 
casts or doth change her Feathers" (R Holme's Academy 
of Armory and Blazon, b. ii cxi. p. 241). In Wily Be- 
guiled, in which, no doubt, there are some points (notably 
the Nurse) copied from this play, occurs this line: 

He mevs her uf as men do mew their hawks. 

— Dodsley, vol. ix. p. 248. 

187. line 22 : Will you he ready f do you like this haslet 
—The fidgety, fussy character of Capulet is well illus- 
trated in this speech. Later in the play the Nurse calls 
Capulet a " cot-quean" (iv. 4. 6); a title he well deserves, 
and which may be rendered "a meddlesome mollycoddle." 
Capulet speaks the line quoted above to Paris; then he 
turns round to Lady Capulet (up to line 28) "And there 
an end." AU through this play he flies off from one sub- 
ject to another. There is something of Folonius in him. 

kCY III. SCKKE 5. 

138. Line 4: Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate- 
tree.— Kni^it, in his note upon this passage, tells us that 
nightingales, in the East, frequent pomegranate-trees in 
preference to any other tree. It is certain no birds are 
more faithful to a favourite locality than nightingalea 
Year after year they will come to the same spot, and their 
song can be heard every night from the same thicket. 
It would be too much to expect that any poet should be 
accurate enough not to talk of the hen nightingale as 
singing. The legend of Philomela has infected, and pro- 
bably will infect, all poets' minds on this point ; but it 
may as well be noted that it is the male bird, of course, 
who sings, almost incessantly, from the time of pairing 
to the hatching of the eggs: after that he sings very little, 
as he devotes his attention to providing food for his 
offspring. 

180. Line 8 : Do lace the sevei ing douds in yonder east. — 

This passage was imitated by Crashaw, in his poem called 

New Year's Day (stanza 3), when describing the morning 

dawn: 

AU the paiple pride that iaces 

The crimson curtains of thy bed. 

140. Line 0: Sight's candles are burnt out— Compare 

Macbeth, ii. 1. 4, 5: 

There's husbandry in heaven 

Their caudles are all out. 

141. Line 20: the pale rejlez of Cynthia's frroir.— Clarke 
says that the allusion is to the "crescent moon," with 
which Diana, who was also called Cynthia, is represented. 
The meaning is that the moon is just rising. 

148. Line 29: Some say the lark makes sweet DIVISION. 
—Division, in music, is "the variation of a simple theme, 
or methodic passage, by a number of notes so connected 
as to form one series, and when written for the voice 
meant to be sung with one breath to one syllable " (Imp. 
Diet). The singhig of the lark is certainly distinguished 
by this beautiful melodious exercise. 

148. Line 31 : Some say the lark and loathed toad ekange 
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«yM.— WarbortoQ sajn: "The toad having very fine eyei 
and the lark very ugly ones, was the occasion of a com- 
mon sayhig amongst the people, tliat the toad and lark 
Kad changed eye$." As far as I can discover Warburton 
is the sole authority for this piece of folk-lore. Johnson 
partially confirms his statement to the same effect by 
quoting from memorj' a rustic rhyme (presumably on the 
lark): 



Toheav'nrdfly 
But that the t^ad beguU'd me of mine eye. 

— Var. Ed. voL I. p. 



«94. 



IM. Line 34: hunt 's up.— The old song The Bunt it up 
is given in Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
where it is said to be of the time of Henry VIII. Cot- 
grave, under Retveil, gives, "A Hunts-up, or Morning 
•ong for a new married wife, the day after the marriage." 
It is to this that the allusion is in the text. 

146. Line 48: Art thou gone tof my lord, my love, my 
friend /—So Q. 1, a preferable reading to that of other Qq. 
and F. 1: "lord, love, ay husband, friend." The use of 
the word friend,— vrhich does not appear to have ex- 
pressed " the dearest possible relation between the sexes," 
as Grant White says.— was suggested by the lines in 
Brooke's poem, lines 1597-1600: 

Since he on whom alway 

My cheefe hope and my steady trust / was wonted still to stay, 

For whom I am becomme / unto myselfe a foe. 

Duidayneth me, his stedfast/rr««/, / and scornes my/rendskip so 

That there was a great difference between friend and 
•* love" the following passage from Wily Beguiled proves: 
"So Lelia shall accept thee as her /rieiid;— who can but 
ruminate upon these wortls? Would she had said, her 
love: but 'tis no matter; first creep, and then go; now her 
friend: the next degree is Leila's love " (Dodsley, vol. ix. 
p. aw). 

146. Line 66: It the not down so late, or up to earlyt— 
This line seems, at first sight, decidedly obscure. Malone 
explains it, " Is she not laid down in her bed at so late an 
hour as this? or rather is she risen from her bed at so 
early an hour of the mom?" A similar use of down 
occurs in iv. 5. 12 of this play, where the Nurse says of 
JuUet: 

What, dress'd 1 and in your clothes ! and dowtt again. 

So that Malone's explanation is probably right. 

147. Line 77: 

La, Cap. Which you weep for. 

Jul. Feeling to the lott. 

This is an instance of the middle pause supplying the 
place uf a syllable. Juliet does not answer at once. She 
wants time to control her emotion. 

148. Lines 94-OC: 

Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
WiUt Romeo, till I behold him — dead- 
It m;/ poor heart— so fvr a kintman vex'd. 
The Qq. and Ff print: 

tili I heh<>ld him. Pfitd 
lb my i><)or heart, &c. 

but the ambiguous meaning of the lines is plain, the dead 
beiuK made by Juliet to do duty for both sentences—" till 
I behold him dead." and "dead is my poor heart," Ac. 
We have followed Daniel in putting a break after heart. 
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140. Line 112: Madam, in hupp^ lune— ».«. A te 
heurt, which is translated " ao be it, as yoa pfeist,"!! 
implying reluctant consent ; bat Ckitgrare only givw it 
the plain sense of "happily, luckily, fortanately.'* 

150. Line 141: / would the fool tpere married to itr 
grave!— TMb line was copied, almoat word for word, in tki 
Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599: 

in rather bare her tmarrud t» lurfravt. 

—Dodsley, voL x'L^j^ 

Ul. Line 142: take mb with tou, ufife.—Ttiet eipni- 
sion occurs not unfrequently in the Old Playa. It juem 
"let me understand or follow you." Compare Fede'i 
Edward I. : " Soft yon now, good Morgan Pigot, and Ish 
tiff wiOi ye a little, I pray" (Worka, p. 883). 

IM. Line 164: fettle yofur fine joinU.—So Qft F. 1. 
but F. 2, F. 3. F. 4 give tettle : fettle ia commonly used is 
the North of England, in the aenae of '* to make nsdj,' 
sometimes with up. An old woman in Cumberland oece 
excused herself for not going to holy communitm, 
she "had not had time to fettle up her heart fit to i 
her Saviour." 

153. Line 174: May not one tpeak T* TE ? — The last vori 
was Mr. Fleay's emendation; it aeems beat to soppljtke 
missing syllable, the old copies reading merely. "Msjavt 
one speak?" 

154. Lines 178-180: 

God't bread ! it maket me mad: day, nif^ late^tt^ 
At home, abroad, alone, in company. 
Waking, or deeping, ttiU my care hath been. 

This is the reading compounded by Pope from the mi- 
ings of Q. 1 and Q. 2. and pretty generally teoeflti^ 
For a very ingeniously arranged Teraion, see notets 
Daniel's Edn. of the Second Quarto (IfiOOX pp. 130^ UL 

155. Line 186: mammet— Whether this word ii tke 
same as mawmet, and only an abbreviation of Mthmi', 
or whether it is connected with tnamma, is diqmtei b 
the sense of "a doU" the latter derivation seemi bbc^ 
the more probable. In the Maydea Metamoipbosb, IM 
act ii. we have an instance of tiie word in the bn 
mawmet: 

lo. What Matumets are these? 

Fris. O they be the Fayries that haunt these voodiw 

— Bullen's Old PUys, toL L pi i9 

166. Lines 194-197: 

hang, beg, ttarve, die in the ttrutt. 
For, by my toul, I 'U ne'er acknouHedge tkee. 
Nor what it mine thall never do thee good: 
Trust to 't, bethink you; I 'U not befortmm. 

With this compare the following passage in VUy ^ 
guiled, obviously copied from it: "Away. I say; AiiV> 
ttarve, beg; begone, pack, I say; out <^ my sight! 1^ 
never gettest pennyworth of my goods for thia TU^ 
ou 't, I do not use to Jest" (Dodaley, voL ix. pi 274). 

167. Line 228: Speakett thou from thy hearit-l^ 
here ttie calmness of Juliet; she does not break oat fii^ 
any viuleut abuse of the Nurse for her revolting sad is* 
suiting speech. Terhaps the spectacle of her (athff< 
degradation, in his coarse outburst of temper, iM ^ 
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her; but all through ihie ecene the hM been 

in dignity and strength of purpose; and now she 

I to hare reached the climax of resolute and dignified 

^^"^^nnlnation. The very trial, to which her new-bom 

^^'^ ii so suddenly subjected, strengthens and ennobles 

^^^t mig^t have been a mere caprice of passion into an 

^*^^iu^ng and fearless love. 



Line 236: Ancient damnation!— One of the many 
^^Pressions of Shakespeare annexed by llarston in The 
"^^content, v. 2: --Out, yee antient damnation! (Works, 
^^1 U. p. 280X 

ACT IV. SCE>'E 1. 

U8. Line Z: And I am nothing slow to slack his haste. 
—This is, undoubtedly, an ambiguous phrase; but it 
dearly means. "I am not at all slow, i,e. I wish no 
delay, so as to slack his haste." It is one of those hifid 
sentences, if one may use the expression, in which the 
writer commences with the intention of using one con- 
struction, and ends as if he had used another. 

100. Line 7: And therefore have I little TALK'D of love. 
—This is the reading of Q. 5. which alone has taVct; all 
the other old editions, substantially, talk. There is much 
to be said for the latter reading, which Mommsen defends 
noost energetically: according to him Paris means, not 
that he had been prevented by Juliet's grief from speak- 
ing of his love, but that "this was the only reason why 
he received from her so few words of love." Certainly 
the reading in our text seems the simplest; and the talkt, 
in the earlier copies, might easily have been misprinted 
taVce. 

Ul. Line 20: That " may he" must be. — We have placed 
may be between inverted commas, as suggested by Daniel. 
In spite of the comma, which is found after may be in all 
the old editions (except Q. 4), Paris is most probably 
quoting Juliet's words. The other form of the sentence. 
That may be must be, seems to be in a tone rather more 
arbitrary than Paris would use. 

m. Line 38: evening mass. — There has been much 
learning expended on this supposed mistake of Shake- 
■peare; but, as Mr. Richard Simpson pointed out in a 
▼ery able note (New Shak. Soc.'s Transactions, 1875, 
pp. 148-150), the practice of saying mass in the evening 
(i.e. afternoon) lingered for some time at certain places, 
even after it had been expressly forbidden by Pius V. 
(1566-1572). At the cathedral of Verona, curious to say, 
as late as 1824 the prohibition of evening mass was disre- 
garded (see passage from Friedrich Brenner, quoted by 
Simpson). The present law of the Catholic Church for- 
bids mass being said " before dawn, or later than midday, 
. . . except in virtue of apostolic Indult" (see Addis 
and Arnold's Cath. Diet sub voce, llASS). 

in. Line 54: And with this KNIFK.— Grant White says, 
"The ladies of Sliakespeare's day customarily wore knives 
at their girdles." Oifford has a long note in his edition of 
Ben Jonson, vol. t. p. 221, in which he says: "Daggers, 
or, as they were commonly called, knives, were worn at 
all times, by every woman in £ngland;" a very positive 
assertion; but one may be excused if one asks for some 



evidence of the fact, as there is no mention of such a 
custom to be found in Drake, in Douce, or in Planch^. 
The practice of carrying knives or daggers, for the defence 
of their chastity, seems to have been common with Italian 
as with Spanish women. Men carried with them the knives 
they used in eating, as we gather from Timon L 2. 44-46: 

I wonder men dare trust themselres with men : 
Methiuks they should invite them -without knives. 
Good for their meat, and safer for their lives. 

Did women carry knives about them for the same pur- 
pose? 

IM. Line 57 : Shall be the LABEL to another DKID.— 
Seals were not put on the parchment in Shakespeare's 
time, but attached to labels. Compare Rich. II. v. 2. 56: 

What seat is that wliich haiigs without thy bosom? 

166. Line 64: Commission here means, in spite of Ul- 
rici's objection, "authority," "power." 

166. Line 78 : YONDER tower. — So Q. 1 ; any Qq. Ff. 
There is no material in Brooke's poem for this speech of 
Juliet's, though tliere is for her soliloquy In sc. 3 of this 
act. Shakespeare seems to have been desirous to bring 
out, as strongly as possible, the way in which Juliet's 
youtliful mind had been impressed by horrible pictures 
of "vaults and chamel houses." 

167. Line 83: REEKT shanks.— Reeky m^tsi% here "ex- 
haling foul odours:" reechy- \\%e(i in Hamlet, iii. 4. 184, 
"reechy kisses"— is another form of the same word. 

168. Line 88: To live unstained uife.—The usual read- 
ing is "To live an wutain'd wife;" but as F. 1 has un- 
stained, and not unstain'd, we have omitted the an, as 
having very probably been inserted by mistake. 

168. Line 94: distiUed.-So Q. 1; distiUing Qq. Ff. 
Grant White reluctantly prints distilled; for he says dis- 
tilling may " have been put for distiUed according to the 
common practice of Shakespeare's time;" or it may have 
been used in the sense of distilling through the system, 
as the "leperous distilment" poured in the ears of Ham- 
let's father. (See Hamlet, i. 5. 64-70.) This is one of the 
many emendations adopted from Q. 1 : perhaps the Ger- 
man critics are right who deprecate the extent to which 
the text of this play, as revised in Q. 2. has been patched 
with bits of the old unrevised Q. 1. However, we must 
remember that we have no copy of the text, wliich had the 
advantage of revision by Shakespeare himself when pass- 
ing through the press. 

170. Line 100 : To PALY ashes. -So Q. 5 ; Too paly, Q. 4 ; 
Too many, Q. 2, Q. 3; To many, F. 1; To mealy, ¥. 2, F. 8. 
F. 4. Paly, which is used by Shakespeare in two other 
passages (Henry V. iv. Chorus. 8; and IL Henry VI. iii. 
2. 141). is a form of pale; similar to hugy = huge, which 
occurs twice in Brooke's poem, "with hugy heapes of 
hamies" (line 1249); and again (line 2053X 

ACrr IV. Scene 2. 

171. Line G: 'lis an ill cook that cannot lick his own 
fingers. — Steevens quotes Puttenham's Arte of English 
Poesie(1589, p. 157): 

As the olde cocke crowes so doeth the chick : 
A bad cooke that cannot his owneflngers tick. 
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171. Line 28: Andpawe him wthat BBOOMKD Itwe 1 wu^kt 
— Dettns ri^ilj expiBiBB hacmud: **It is not pndmAj 
the Mine m heeowumg lof« ; bat mch lore m waa, not w 
beflUinc." 

ITS. line S9: 'Ti» now near nigkt.—JvUUitX left in the 
early morning to go to Friar Laurence; she met Paris at 
the convent, and afterwards went to confession; she conld 
not hare remained there all day; yet now Lady Capo let 
says it is near night This confusion as to time arose 
from Shalcespeare's deviating, fur the salce of dramatic 
concentration, from his original. In Broolce's poem, 
Juliet, on returning from the Friar, meets her mother at 
the door of her home, and thus addresses her : 

^ladame, at Saioct FrauncU churche / haue I this morning byn. 
Where I did make abode / a longer while (percase) 
Then dewty would ; yet haue I not / been absent firom this place 
So long a while. ( Lines 3*00-2303). 

Lady Capulet then goes to tell her husband, who at 
once goes to Paris to arrange for the marriage "on wens- 
day next" The delay involved by these incidents would 
have retarded the dramatic action too much; and there- 
fore Shakespeare, very wisely, condenses the narration at 
this point. It was on Monday (see 4. 19 of this act) 
that Capulet arranged with Paris for the marriage to take 
place; first fixing Wednesday, and then, as that was too 
soon, the next day, Thursday. In the poem Wednesday 
was tlie day fixed, and to that Shakespeare now adheres, 
as, in consequence of Juliet's unexpected compliance 
with her father's wishes, he now fixes the marriage for 
the next day (see above, line 37), "we'll to church to- 
morrow," i.e. Wednesday: this conversation taking place 
on Tuesday 

ACT IV. Scene 8. 

171. Line 2 : 1 pray thee, leave me io myee\f to-night — 
The Nurse, it would seem, was a sort of duenna, and slept 
in Juliet's room. In Brooke's poem, which Shalcespeare 
at this point follows very closely, the scene in which 
Juliet gets rid of the Nurse is thus introduced : 

In Juliet's chamber was / her wonted vse to lye; 

Wherefore her niistres. dreading that / she should her work descrye. 

As sone as she began / her pallet to vnfold. 

Thinking to lye that night where she / was wont to lye of olde. 

Doth gently pray ber seeke / her lodgeing some where els. 

(Lines 3319-9333). 

175. Line 0: do you need my help.—%o Q. 1: the other 
old copies read : hoi need you my helpf 

178. Line 22: Miut I qf force be married to the county f 
—This again is from Q. 1. The much tamer reading of 
the other Qq. Ff. being : 

ShaU I te married then t<htnorr<m' morning i 

177. Line 23: thie ihaU /orbid U:^lie thou there. In 
Q. 1 this line is given thus : 

This shall forbid it. A'tii/r, lye thou there. 

The knife being tlie one already mentioned in 1. 54 of 
this act (see note 1G3). 

178. Line 20: For he hath ttill been tried a holy man.— 
After this line, in the somewhat bald version of this speech 
in Q. 1, follows tills line: 

I will not entertaine so bad a tbooght 

STK) 



Stoewoa, w1k> is falloived by nuiy edifcon, iiieoiponted 
this line in the text on tb« gronDd tha* it ** aeeim naeet- 
aary to the oompleteBeaa of the refedion of Jnliet^i saa- 
plcioii of the Friar." Bat Uhid ably refutes tUa view in 
a loof note; the point of whidi is that the s«itatiini of 
Juliet's mind, aa Shakespeare haa portrayed U, ia more 
strongly brought out if her suspicion of the Friar, natnally 
aroused, is not completely allayed. 

179. Line 47 : And $hriekt like MAKDRAKKS', torn oiut qf 
the earth.— The popular superstitions as to the mandrake 
or mandragora are frequently alluded to in our old 
dramatists. An interesting account of this plant, and of 
the legends attached to it, will be found in Ellacombe's 
Plant Lore of Sliakespeare, pp. 117-119. 

188. Lhie 58: Romeo ! I come. This do I drink Io Ihee. 
—So Q. 1. In the other Qq. and Ff. the line(substantially> 
runs thus: "Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, heere'a drinke, I diinke 
to thee." The heere 'a drinke has evidently got into the 
text from a stage direction, here drink. Such mistakes 
occur constantly in the original texts of our old drama- 
tists. 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

181. Line 4: The cur/evbell hath rung, '< ia three o'clock. 
—The eurfew-btU, as is well known, was rung only in the 
evening; but this means probably what is generally called 
" the matins-bell." a bell rung at dawn ; it was the same 
bell on which the eur/ew-bell was rung, and so Shakespeare 
here calls it the eur/ew-helL 

188. Line 6: cot-gti^an.— This word had two meanings: 
(1) a henpecked husband, (2) a man who meddles with 
affairs which belong pn>perly to women. In the latter 
sense, it is used, frequently, from Shakespeare's time down 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century. It occurs 
in the Spectator (No. 482). A similar word, eme^qvtean 
(sometimes written ait-qnean) meant a she-cuckold. The 
whole of this scene, though properly omitted on the stage, 
aerves to bring out the fussy, nen'ously-irritahle char- 
acter of Capulet, who is evidently drawn from nature ^^ 
Shakespeare; he is Just the kind of man to heap coane 
abuse on his daughter one moment and the next to ntter 
passionate expressions of grief over her dead body. 

188. Line 11: Ay, you hate been a mocsk-BU5T in your 
time.—ThiB word, mmtge-hunt, is generally explained to 
mean a marten or a stoat; it would seem that animals of 
the weasel tribe enjoyed, as to amativeness, much the 
same character as cats. Cassio calls Bianca a fitehate, 
le. polecat (Othello, iv. 1. 150X But mouae-hunt, it has 
been suggested, may also mean one who goes after 
women; motme being a favourite term of endearment. 
In Day's Law Trlckes, act iii. Wlnifrede, speaking of her- 
self, says : " especially such old moumra as 1 haue heene 
in ray time - [ Works, p. 48 (of play) ]. 

181 Line IS: A jealoua hood.— In none of the oM copies 
are these two words hyphened, except in F. 4. Some 
critics think it is a word formed on the model of woman- 
hood, but hood here is probably a separate word. 



ACT IT. Boom 5. 
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ACT V. aoaiM 1. 



ACT IV. SCBNB 5. 

Ufi. Lioe 2: almg-ihbtd.—CotgnYe gives this word under 
dormart: 1 cannot find any other instance of its use. 

186. Line 6 : Set up his rest. — This expression is un- 
doubtedly derived from the Danish game of primero, 
which was very popular in England. It means not " to 
stand on your hand," but to put up all yon intend to bet 
on your cards. The Spanish phrase is echar el retto, "to 
throw down your stake." Set up should he lay doten; 
but, as Keightley pointed out, this form of the exiM-ession 
arose from the piling up the coin in front of your carda 
To tet up your rest came to mean " to be determined ;" 
the ambiguous use of get up naturally led Steerens to 
think that the expression was derived from the setting up 
m TMt for the harqaebuss in firing; but this explanation 
is quite abandoned. 

187. Line 82 : Ties up my toTigue, and unU not let me 
ap^oii:.— Shakespeare was here thinking more of Brooke's 
poem than of his own play. In the poem Capulet's grief 
is thus dewrribed (JLinen 2451-2454) : 

Bat niore than mH the rest / the father* hart was so 

Soat with the heary newes, and so / shut rp with todain woe. 

That he ne had the powre / his daughter to bewepe, 

Ne jet to speake, but long is fors'd / his teares and plaint to kepe. 

findi dignified sorrow would have been out of keeping 
with the Capulet that Shakespeare has drawn. 



I. Line 33: Fri, L. Come, is the bride ready to go to 
churehf— This line is given by Q 1 to Paris, and I believe 
rightly. It is to be remarked that Capulet, in his answer, 
addresses Paris : it is more natural the question should 
have come from the bridegroom than from Friar Laurenee, 
who knew in what a condition Juliet was. 



Line 86: Hath Death lain urith thy urife.—Euiipidea 
i the same conceit (Iphig. in Aul. ver. 460), and it occurs 
twice in Dekker; in Satiromastix (Works, vol. L p. 252), 
and in his Wonderful Yeare (according to SteevensX 

' ItO. Ltaaes 4(^-64.— This speech of the Nurse's might have 
•doiiied the celebrated play of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
It is one of the many proofs of the early period at which 
this play was written. 

in. UnesSO, 81: 

aiu2, as the custom is, 

In all her best array bear her to church. 

ThiX amssing traveller, Tom Coryat. thus describes a 
taBeial in Venice : " For they carry the corse to church 
with face, hands, and feet all naked, and wearing the same 
s^parel that the person wore lately before it died, or that 
which it craved to be buried in; which apparel is interred 
together with their bodies" (Crudities, vol. ii. p. 27). 

IM. Line 101: Enter Peter.— Q. 2, Enter Will Kemp. 
4). S, Enter WILL Kemfe (the name of the actor who 
played Peter). This scene takes the place, as Knight has 
pointed out, of the comic interludes which used to be in- 
troduced in the old plays to fill up what, with us, would 
be called " the waits between the acts." Plays were not 
at this time divided into acts, but at certain pauses in 
the action the popular "low comedian" or "cloirn" came 
on and talked more or less nonsense with some of tlie 



eliazscten, or sometimes aolUoquise4 vt even spoke to 
tiie audience. Nothing could well be lillier than this 
scene, except some of the countless similar scenes which 
are found in Bhakeq>eare's predecessors and cooi^empo- 
raries. 



IW. Line 107: " My heart is/uU of woe. "-This was the 
burden of a song given in the Pepys Collection, called 
" A Pleasant new Ballad of two Lovers. " " Heart's ease " 
was a popular tuue given in Chappell's Popular Music of 
the Olden Time, vol. i. p. 200 (2nd edn.). 

191 Line 108: some merry ruMP. — A dump was a slow 
dance; see Day's Humour out of Breath, ii. 2, "an Italian 
dumpe or a French brawle " [ Works, p. 31 (of plsy)]. It 
was also used for a dirge, an elegiac lament, or any sad 
tune or song; the word had not the colloquial or ridiculous 
meaning that it has now. 

IW. Line 116: 1 uill give you the minstrel— Thh phrase 
has been explained as a kind of pun on the strength of an 
assertion of Douce that " minstrels were anciently called 
gleek men or glig men." Peter, being asked what he will 
give the musicians, answers " no money, on my faith, but 
the gleek," that is, as some explain, " I will play a jest or 
trick on you." or "I will give you a scoff, a mocking 
answer; / u^l give you the minstrel " There is no instance 
of gleek man being used for a minstrel, nor is glig man 
given in any glossary that I can find; so that Donee's 
statement must be taken as a mere assertion. 01^ is 
certainly an old A. Sax. form of glee, and minstrels were 
called glee-men; but the connection between glig and 
gUek is purely Imaginary. From the retort of the musi- 
cian " I will give you the serving-creature," it is most pro- 
bable Peter's expression was nothing more thana i^ece of 
nonsense coined for the occasion. 

196. Line 119: / vill carry no crotchets.— This is evi- 
dently a humorous adaptation of the phrase " I will carry 
no coala" See note 3 of this play. 

197. Linel28:"irA^firr^np^rKf," Ac —These lines are 
from The Paradise of Daintie Devises by Richard Edwards. 
Uie author of the old play Damon and Pythias, 1671. 
Griping grief seems to have been a favourite poetical ex- 
pression of this time. As to music with her silver sound, 
we And in The Two Merry Milk-Maids, a comedy by J. C. 
(1620), 1. 2 : 

for mtrxtrir wifM Mir Stiver Knel 
rings us all in at the blew Bell. 

198. Line 136: Pretty!— ^o Q. 1 ; and it has been generally 
adopted by all editors. Q. 2 has Prates: Q. 8 Ff. Protest: 
Q. 4, Q. 6 Pratee. So again below, line 138. for PreUy too of 
Q. 1, Prates to, Pratest to, or Pratee to are substituted. It 
is possible Q. 3 and Ff. are right, and the reading should be 
Pratest= Thou pratest, i.e. "You talk nonsense." Momm- 
sen would read Prafee, like Look'ec, Bark'ee, Ac. If we 
are to adopt any of the readings of Q. 1, this seems cer- 
tainly one of the most probable ones. 

A(rr V. Scene 1. 

199. Line 1: J/ 1 may trust the flattering TUVTU ctf sleep. 
— Q. 1 has eye of sleep, although other Qq. and Ff. have 
truth. Various emendations have been suggested, tooth, 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 
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ACT V. Scene 3. 



ruth, toother rieep, Ac. Kinnear, In his Crucei Shakesp. 
has the ** flattering toys of Aeep," quoting from Winter's 
Tale, ill. a 30, "Dreams are toy;" but this is not very 
decisive. E\ie in the sense of eight is certainly quite as 
intelligible as truth. I would suggest that troth (though 
only another form of truth) was, very probably, the word 
really intended in Q. 2, and following early editions. 

800. Lines 2-11 : This joyful presage of Romeo's dreams, 
Just as he is going to hear what proves the doubly fatal 
news of Juliet's (supposed) death, is one of the most 
dramatic touches in the play. The whole of this scene is> 
remarlcable for its quiet strength. 

901. Line 15: Bow doth my lady J that I aek again.— 
Q. 1 reads, "Hove fares my Juliet?" Qq. Ff. read. How 
doth my Lady Juliet f which loolcs like a mixture of the 
reading of Q. 1 and the reading given in the text. The 
exact repetition of the same words is more forcible than 
any variation of the sentence. 



I Line 24: 

It it even to) [He pauses, overcome by his grief. ] 
then I defy you, ttart! 

Printed in Ff. as two lines; probably to indicate the pause 
as given in our stageHlirection. Note here the concen- 
trated majesty of grief in Romeo, expressed by so few 
and such solemn words. What a different creature is 
this from the passionate boy, who flung himself in a 
paroxysm of tears and sobs on the ground, because he 
was in danger of being denied the enjoyment of his new 
love fur some days ! (iii. 3). All Qq. but Q. 1, and Ff. read 
deny instead of defy. Q. 1 has " defy my ttart" Cer- 
tainly, defy seems the better word. Romeo is reticent 
here in his grief; but how deeply he is moved is shown 
by what Balthazar says (line 28) : 

Your looks are pale and wild. 



Line 37: / do remember an apothecary. —ThiB de- 
scriptioii had evidently been much elaborated from the 
earlier draft given in Q. 1; if that be a correct version of 
its original form. Its introduction at this point has been 
severely criticised ; but for an admirable defence of its 
propriety, see Knight's long note on the passage. 

SOI Line 43: An alligator «tti/"d.— This seems to have 
been a tiru-qud-non of an apothecary's shop down to a 
much later time than Shakespeare's. (Compare Garth's 
Dispensary.) All the details of this description are very 
exact 

906. Line 67: that UTTERS them.— The use of the verb 
to titter, namely, "to sell to the public," is now only 
preserved in the phrase "to utter false coin." 

906. Line 70: Need and oppression STARETH in thine eyes. 
~Qq. and Ff. all read starveth: the reading in the text is 
taken from Otway's Cains Marius, in which so much is 
borrowed from this play. Certainly there is no authority 
for the change; and, but for the fact that it is difficult to 
understand how need and oppregsion could be said to 
starve in the eye, we might scruple to adopt it The ex- 
pression famine is in thy cheeks, which is so forcible, is 
surely much weakened if we retain ttaroeth. 

907. Line 76: /PAY thy poverty, and iiot thy vnU.— 
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Q. 2, Q. 3, Ff. all read pray; and though this reading has 
been almost universally rejected, it may be the right one; 
the meaning being, "/pray— id. I addreas my request- 
to thy poverty, attd not thy vUL" 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

906. Line 6: to attoeiate m«.— All membera of unen- 
closed orders, that is to s«y, members of religious orders 
allowed to go out of the precincts of their monastery, 
are enjoined, when possible, to take a companion of the 
order with them. This injunction, which does not amount 
to an absolute rule, is not, as some of the commentators 
seem to think, peculiar to the Franciscans. 



Line 7: Uere in thit city.— For the purposM of 
this scene, Shakespeare deviates here from the story in 
the poem, by making the pestilence in Verona, and not 
in Mantua. 

ACrr V. Scene 3. 

910. Churchyard, Ac — Hunter thinks that "Shake- 
speare, or some writer whom he followed, had in his mind 
the churchyard of St Mary the Old, in Verona, and the 
monument of the Scaligers which stood in it" This 
monument is spoken of by Coryat as being "an exceeding 
sumptuous mausoleum, that I saw not the like in Italjr" 
(Crudities, vol. ii. p. 114X According to Singer, the 
lovers are said to have been buried in a vault of Fermo 
Maggiore, a Franciscan monastery "which was burnt 
down some years since. A sarcophagous, said to be that 
of Juliet, was removed from the ruins, and is still shown 
at Verona." But the only church of that name, San Fer- 
mo Maggiore, is in Verona, and still exists, llie sarco- 
phagus shown as Juliet's tomb is generally conaidcretl 
utterly unauthentic. 

911. Line 3: Under yond yew-treet. — (ll reads this 
Euhtree: all the other Qq. and Ff. have "yond young 
trees" (Q. 4, yong). In Holland's Plinle, b. xvi., c. 10. yew 
is yugh. Chaucer writes it eir; Spencer eugh; Dryden 
has yeugh (Virgil, Oeorgics, b. ii.). From the reading of 
Q. 4 it is probable the form of the word in the MS. of this 
passage was yugh. 

919. Line 8: As signal that thou hear'tt tome thing ap- 
proach.— Walker points out (vol. i. p. 223) that the accent 
here is required on thing. F. 1 (which, however, has 
hearest, probably by mistake) prints tome thing, as we 
have printed it, in two worda Below (line 18), where the 
accent is on some, F. 1 prints it as one word, tomething. 

918. Line 21: muffle me, night; awhile. — Sieeven» 
quotes Drayton's Polyolbion: 

But suddenly the clouds wliich on the winds do fly. 
Do miifffe him ag^alne. 

So Milton, in Comus, " Unmuffle ye faint stars." Tenny- 
son uses the word muflle in three or four places^ e.g. in 
the Princess: 

The full sea glazed with mnjffted moonlight; 

a line intended, I imagine, to describe the light of a 
moon, muflled in clouds, on the sea. 

914. Enter Romeo, and Balthatar.-Q. 2, Q. 3, Ff., all 
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hare Enter Someo ami Ptter. In Brooke and Fainter 
Peter is Romeo's senranL So in Bandello's norel he it 
caUedPirfro. 

tU. Line 28: Why I deteend into thU bed qf death.— 
This seems to prove that a vault, into which the descent 
was by steps, such as Is represented on Mr. Irring's stage, 
what ShalLespeare here intended to describe. 



S16. Line 32: In DEAR employment.— The word dear is 
used in many senses; its exact derivation is disputed: 
here it means, "sad and yet precious." See Note 223, 
Lore's Labour's Lost. 

tl7. Line 54.— The incident of Paris and Someo meet- 
ing at the tomb is Shakespeare's own invention ; it is not 
found in any known version of the play. For the beauti- 
ful speech of Romeo's, which follows, there is no material 
iu Brooke's poem. 

S18. Line 68: / <fo DEFT thy CONJURATIONS.— So Q. 1. 
undoubtedly the right reading. Q. 2 here has commir- 
ation; the other Qq. and Ff. (substantially) eommieeration, 
which makes nonsense. Conjuration has here nothing to 
do with any necromantic proceedings ; it simply means 
"earnest entreaties." So in Look About You (1600). sc. 14: 

What needs more coHjutAtion, i^acious mother? 

— Dodsley, vol. vii. p. 426. 

For defy^ used in the sense of refuee, compare King John, 

iii.4.28: 

No, I d^y all counsel, all redress. 

tl9. Line 84: a ton/em.— This means a round or octa- 
gonal turret, full of windows, called a louvre or lantern, 
by which cathedrals, halls, and even large kitchens, are 
sometimes lighted and ventilated. There is a beautiful 
one in Ely Cathedral. 



>. Line 90: A lightning before death.— k proverbial 
expression (Bohn's Handbook of Proverbs, p. 55X Chap- 
man uses it twice, and we find it in the Death of Robert, 
Earl of Huntingdon, ii. 2: 

I thought it was a lightening^ before death. 

—Dodsley, vol tUI. p. 966. 

Many great and good men have died with a Jest upon 
tlieir lips; hut the expression refers, probably, to the 
deceptive ralljring of strength and reason which often 
takea place before death. 

m. Line 92: Death, that hath eud^d the honey of thy 

^rmi/A.— Compare the well-known passage in Hamlet (iii 

1. 108, 104): 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched. 
That SMck'd the kottty of his music vows. 



I. Line 06: i4nd death'* pale flag is not advanced 
there.— Compare Samuel Daniel's Complaint of Rosamond: 

And nought respecting Death (the last of Tains) 
Plac'd his/ii/r Colours (th' Ensign of his Might) 
Upon his new-got Spoil before his Right. 

—Works (edn. 1718), vol. I. p. 59. 

This is one of the four passages in this act which bear so 
strong a resemblance to passages in Daniel's poem, that 
considering the latter work was printed, probably, in 
1502. there can be little doubt, as Malone suggests, that 
81ijJLeq>eare had read recently Daniel's poem, "before he 
wrote the Isst act of the present tragedy." 



Line 115: A datelest bargain to engroeting death I 
—This is one of the lines which may well countenance 
the theory that Shakespeare, at one time or other during 
his life, was a limb of the law. Such a legal epithet as ««»- 
grouing, applied to death in so pathetic a speech, certainly 
smacks of an attorney's office. 



Lines 121, 122: 

how qft to-night 

Have my old feet stumbled at graves ! 
Alluding to a popular superstition that to stumble augured 
some coming danger or misfortune. Compare IIL Henry 
VL It. 7. 11, 12: 

For many men that stumhie at the threshold. 

Are well foretold that danger lurks withio. 



Line 137: under this TBW-frf«.— Qq. and Ff. read 
young tree (Q. 2 yong), as in the former passage, line 8 of 
this scene. If we read yew-trees there, it seems we ought 
to read yew-tree here; young tree has no particular force 
in this passage. It is not necessary to suppose, as Ulrici 
suggests, that by reading yew-tree we make Shakespeare 
represent Balthasar and the page of County Paris as 
sleeping under the same tree. Yew-trees were common 
enough in churchyards; they were probably planted at 
first in a belt, partly or entirely round the churchyard, 
though in many of our old English churchyards only one 
old tree survives. 



Line 148: COMFOBTABLE /riar .'—Compare King 

Lear, L 4. 327, 3'iB: 

yet have I left a daughter. 

Who, I am sure, is kind and €on\fortaNe. 

It means here " able to give comfort." 

887. Lines 163. 164: 

churl: DRINK aU; and lbave no friendly drop 

To help me after? 
So Q. 1, Q 5: but Q. 2 has drunke and left, while Q. 3, Q. 4, 
and Ff. have: 

drinke all and tr/t no friendly drop. 

It is as well to avoid the awkward word dru%ik, if possible. 
The latter reading may be defended; "and left no friendly 
drop," may be explained "and no friendly drop is Uft for 
me. " I am not certain whether a note of exclamation ( ! ) 
would not be better than one of interrogation (?) at the 
end of the sentence as printed in our text 



Line 170: there rbst, and let me die.—(^. and Ff. 
have rust; in Q. 1 the passage runs: 

O happy dagger thou shalt end my feare. 
Rtst in my bosome, thus I come to thee. 

The reading rust has been defended ; and certainly the 
word is characteristic in the context, but, on the whole, 
rest is preferable. Juliet could hardly imagine tlieir 
bodies would remain so long undiscovered that the dagger 
would have time to rust 



Line 205: And IS mis-sheathed in my daughter's 
bosom .'—Some editors print it for is, following Q. 2. But 
*'for, lo, his house " (i.e. the dagger's sheath) " is empty 
on the back qf Montague," is a parenthesis; the and coup- 
ling the two verbs hath mista'en (1. 203). is mis-sheathed. 
Perhaps the right reading may be " *T is mis-sheathed." 

880. Line 216: Seal up the mouth qf OUTRAOB for a 
white.— The Ingenious author of the MS. notes in Collier's 
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wvnderftil Folio oovld mA tolenle omtrage, m Im altand 
it to owfcry. Thii effort of invention was qolte nnne e ei 
mry, m imtrage naket very good lense, indeed better 
tiMD eKtery. Compare L Henry YL iv. L 125-lf7: 

are yaw not ashan'd 
With this immodest daraoroos tmtriigt 
To trouble and disturb the kinj;^ ^nd utt 

2S1. Line 229 •% »eq. —The omiwion on the stage of some 
of what follows on tlie death of the two lovers may be 
regretted, even from a dramatic point <rf view. The agi^ 
tated ntteraneea of Lady Capulet and Capolel; the dis- 
covery of the bodies, and the arrest of the Friar and 
Balthasar, all tend to increase the effect of the scene. 
But this long speech of the Friar's, and all that follows 
op to within a f^w lines of the end, is terribly dull and 
conmonplace, and if retained in the acting version would 
weaken the end of the tragedy. 



Line 247: 18 thit dire ni^t.—Tor a similar instance 

of the redondant as compare Jul Ctas. v. 1. Tt, 73: 

Thb is my birth-day; as this very day 
Was Canius bom. 



UL lint 975: TkU Utter kg mtrilf kid mttfim kit JiUki 
•This is a very inhamoniooa line. According to Watt 
(Vers. p. 07) and Abbott [Shak. Grammar (ed. SX p. tt 
^<ter should here be pronounced asamonoayUaUalstti 
Even then the line would be better if it stood: 
Thu letter be bid ■» giv« hia iitber caily. 



or. 



This teeter be bid me early gire hii fiuher. 



SML Line 205: a BRACl qf HiwiM^n.— Meaning If* 
cutio and Paris. See iiL 1. 114, where Someo. q;»eaki 
of Mercutio, says: 

This (gentleman the /nM</x ufar a/iy, 

and Fails, in iiL 6. 181 (according to Q. IX is spoken of i 

A c^ntlemaii af /rf'iM«(y parairatfe. 

The reading is nekie in all the other eopfas» ao flnl t 
does not go for much; but it may be inferred he wan f 
second Htumau intended. Brace is generally uaed, 
has been noted by Steevens, when applied to men ii 
contemptuous sense, but that is certainly not the 
thia passage. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN ROMEO AND JULIET. 



NOTK.— The addition of sub., adj., verb. adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in Q. S and F. 1 



Affray (verb) . . 
Agate^tona . .. 

Agile 

All-cheering... 

AUigator 

Amboscadoea. . 

Amerce 

Angelical 

Awaking (sub.) 

^3aptized 

Bedaubed 

*Beggar-maid.. 

Behov^ful 

Benefice 

Bepaiht i 

Bescreened 

Betossed 

Biases 

Bow-boy 

Bower (verb) . . 
0fllbp (sub.). .. 



Aei 8c: Line 

ilL 5 33 

i. 4 65 

iii 1 171 

L I 140 

V. 1 43 

i. 4 84 

UL 1 106 

iii. 2 76 

V. 8 268 



iL 

iiL 

ii. 

iv. 

I 

iL 

iL 

V. 

ilL 
iL 

iiL 
L 



2 
2 
1 
8 
4 
2 
2 
8 
8 
4 
2 
8 



60 
66 
14 
8 
81 
80 
62 
76 
161 
16 
81 
63 

88 



Candle-holder.. L 4 
Cheveril (subi)L ii. 4 88 
Chop-logic*.... iiL 6 160 



1 Venn* and Adonis, 901. 

* la the amsa of '* to make 
paUic." To MoJt, in the onlinary 
■aoie, is naed in Mreral paaagea. 

a Ck^p-togie, nading of Q.1 only. 



*Church-door. 
Coachr maker.. 
•Cock-a-hoop.. 



Aefc Be. Line 



Collar. 



iiL 1 100 

L 4 60 

L 6 83 

I L 1 6 

1 L 4 62 

Contrir^(verb) i. 5 87 

Cot^uean iv. 4 6 

Court^pboard L 6 8 

Death-darting. iiL 1 47 
Death-marlced, ProL 9 

Dellciousness .. iL 6 12 

*Dew-dropping i. 4 103 

Dove-feathered ilL 2 76 

Dowdy iL 4 

Driv entng IL 4 

Duellist iL 4 



SO 
86 
44 

96 

27 



Eaiiiness iL 8 SO 

Earthen v. 1 46 

Earth-treading L 8 26 

Easter UL 1 80 

ElMocks L 4 90 

Endart L S 96 

Bnpiereed .... I: 4 19 

Fantastico ii. 4 81 

Fashion-monger IL 4 36 

Fettle iiL 6 164 
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Act 8c. Line 



Field-bedj.^ . . ii. 
*Fler7-lSoted.. iiL 



Gadding 

Glooming 

Grassh oppe r. . . 
Gray-coated . . . 
Gray-eyed 

Hay* 

Hazel (adj.).... 
Healthsome . . . 

Heartless^ 

Hereabouts 

High- lone 

Highmost" 

Hist 

Hunt's-up 

Hurdle...":.... 



iL 

Hi. 

Iv. 

L 

V. 

L 

IL 

iL 

UL 



FilBB(snb.).... L 

FidiiAed IL 

*Flattering-sweet U. 

laecked IL 3 

FUrt«ills U. 4 

Franciscan v. 2 



4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
8 
5 
1 
6 



40 

1 

68 

40 

141 

3 

162 

1 



iv. 8 16 

V. 3 806 

L 4 60 

L 4 64 

ii. 8 1 



27 
22 
34 
73 
38 
38 

160 
34 



ill. 6 166 



Idles (verb).... U. 6 10 
*Ill-divlning... UL 6 64 

4 A term of fencing. 

* PlllTim, 179; Locnee, 471, U9I. 

• 8onnet,TiL9. 



*Ill-8haped... .. 
Immoderately. 
Inauspicioas.. 



AcISclU 
V. 1 

hr. 1 
T. 8 1 



Jaunt (sub.)... IL 5 
•Judgment-place L 1 1 



Lady-bird L 

*Lam maa-e ve.. -j | 

•Lammas-tide.. L 

Lantern^ v. 8 

Lasts (sub.).... L 2 

•Lasy-pacing*. IL 2 

Life-weiary t. 1 

•Long -experi- 
enced >• iv. 1 

Love-devouring IL 6 

Love-performing UL 2 

^Loving-Jealoua IL 2 

Lure (verb).... U. 2 



T In its aorehiteetazBl an 
notaSlSL 
• Le. a iboemako^ loil 
»SeenoC«70i 
WLacreeSiiao. 



1 
1 



•Maiden-widowed iU. 2 1 

Marchpane i. 6 

'' Mark-man.... L 1 2 
Minim IL 4 



I 



EMENDATIONS ON ROMEO AND JULIET. 



Act 8c Line 

f V. 1 29 

irenture • j y. 3 igg 

reDtured, ProL 7. 

plied.... ii. 3 21 

laved... iiL 3 143 

eathed.. v. 3 205 

rnied ... iiL 3 21 

ke Ui. 3 73 

ily(adv.). ii. 2 110 

-hunt... iv. 4 11 

r iiL 2 117 

txtur-staiDed L 1 80 
beloved . ii. Chor. 12 
tame (sub.) IL 1 12 
tle-pinioDed ii. 5 7 

vered iv. 1 82 

rch ii. 2 66 

it iU. 6 137 

r L 3 102 

iv. 4 2 

n UL 1 84 

( iL 4 61 

i U. 4 62 

(verb).. L 4 89 

in3 ii. 1 38 

•9 it meana "a Kabbard** 
«r - pUehami it oiied in 
1 Night, iii. 1. 39. 
lorfft Complaint, 8. 
> Anulirined name of a 
r pear. (See foot-note to 





Act Be. 


Line 


Poultice 


ii. 


5 


66 


"Precioua-Juiced 


iL 


3 


8 


^iclc-Bong 


ii. 


4 


23 


'rancox. 


i. 


5 


88 


Prof anen 


i. 


1 


89 


Proverbed 


L 


4 


37 


Quincea 


iv. 


4 


2 


Rat-catcher.. . . 


iii. 


1 


78 


Reelcy* 


iv. 


1 


83 


Reflex s (sub.).. 


iiL 


5 


20 


Ropery 


iL 


4 


154 


Rii>hed« 


iii. 


3 


26 


Saint-seducins. 


i. 


1 


220 


Sallow 


iL 


S 


70 


".Savagewild . . 


V. 


3 


37 


Scant (adv.)-... 


L 


2 


104 


Scathe (verb).. 


i. 


5 


86 


Searchers 


T. 


2 


8 




(Iv 

'iiv 


5 


117 


Serving-creatun 


5 


119 


"Sharp-ground 


iii. 


3 


44 


Sharps (sub.).. 


iU. 


5 


28 


Shoemaker .... 


i. 


2 


30 


Silver-sweet . . , 


iL 


2 


166 


Sin-al)solver. . . 


iii. 


3 


50 


* SappoMd by Bome to b< 


i an- 


other form of ree^if, which oc- 


cun thrvc time*. 








* U§ed ai a verb in I. Henry VI. 


V. 4. 87. 








* V$ed a« a traniitiro ^ 


rcrb. 


Aee note 1»K 









Act Be. Line 

Singlenets?.... iL 4 70 

*Single-ioled . . ii. 4 60 

*Skain8-raate8. U. 4 163 

SUp« iL 4 61 

Slowed Iv. 1 16 

Slug-abed iv. 5 2 

Smatter ilL 5 172 

Snowy i. 6 60 

"Sober-suited.. iiL 2 11 

*SoonTpeeding v. 1 60 

Stakes* (verl)X i. 4 16 

Star-crossed . . . ProL 6. 

*SUll-waking.. L 1 187 

Sweeting 10.... iL 4 86 

Swung L 1 118 

Tackled iL 4 201 

Tallow face . . iii. 5 158 

"Tassel-gentle. iL 2 160 

Tithe-piflf L 4 79 

Top-gatiant.... iL 4 202 

Towards (adv.). L 6 124 



7 Here used ^ limpUdty. It 
occura in Sonnet Tiii. 8 -> celibacy. 

S Used in a quibbling lenw ae 
"a piece of false money.** So 
Vmos and Adonis, 815. 

9 In the Mnw of " to fix like a 
■take in the fpruund; ** in the sense 
of "to waffer** the rerb is used 
elsewhere by Shakespeare (Cymb. 
V. 8. 188). 

10 A kind of apple. 



Act Be. Line 

Traces" (sub.). L 4 61 

Trim (adv.). .. . iL 1 13 

Tuner iL 4 30 

Unattainted... L 2 00 

Uncomfortable iv. 5 00 

Unharmed i. 1 217 

Unplagued i. 5 19 

Unseemly iiL 8 112 

Unstuffed iL 3 37 

UnUlked iiL 2 7 

Up-mi iL 3 7 

Up-roused .... iL 3 40 

Upturned ii. 2 29 

Varsal iL 4 219 

Waddled L 3 39 

Waggon-spokes i. 4 59 

Wavered iL 3 80 

Wedding-bed. {,„; g ^^ 

*Well-apparelled L 2 27 

Wind-swift.... iL 5 8 
Without-book" 

(adj.) L 4 7 

Wolvish-ravening iiL 2 70 

World-wearied r. 8 112 

(V. 3 3 

Yew-tree "(plural) -J ^ jj j^-. 



HA part of the ham< 

12 See note 46. 

13 See notes til, 220. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 

Note Act 8c Line 

27. L 2. 32. \l'hich, on more view, of many mine, being one. 

168. iv. 1. 88. To live unstained wife to my sweet love. 

201. v. 1. 15. How doth my lady? that I ask again. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 



Note 


Act 


»f. 


Line 


25. 


L 





15. 


117. 


iii. 


2. 


6. 


100. 


v. 


1. 


1. 


229. 


V. 


3. 


20). 


233. 


V. 


3. 


275. 



She is the hopeful lady of my ee. 

That run-C-th'-icay*' eyes may wink. 

If I may trust tlie flattering troth of sleep. 

And 'fix mis-sheathed. 

Tills letter he bid me give his father early; 

or. This letter he bid me early give his fnther. 
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KING HENEY VI.-PAET 1 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

F. A. MARSHALL 



VOL. L 1^ 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 



King Hknry the Sixth. 

John, Dukk of Bkdfobd, uncle to the King, and 

Kegent of France. 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, uncle to the 

King, and Protector. 
Thomas Be.\ufort, Duke of Exeter, grvat-uncle 

to the King. 
Henry Beaufort, great- uncle to the King, Bishop 

of Winchester, and afterwards Cardinal. 

John Beauf(»rt, Earl, afterwards Duke of Somer- 
set. 

Richard Plantagenet, son of Richard late Earl 
of Cambridge, afterwards Duke of York. 

Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

Thomas Montague, Earl of Salisbury. 

William dk la Polk, Earl of Suffolk. 

Lord Talrot, afterwanls Earl of Shrewsbury. 

John Talhot, his san. 

Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. 

Sir John Fastolfk. 

Sir Willlvm Lucy. 

Sir Wilu.vm Glansdalk. 

Sir Thomas Gargrave. 

Mayor of London. 

WooDviLF., Lieutenant of the Tower. 



Vernon, of the White Rose or York faction. 
Basset, of the Red Rose or Lancaster faction. 
A Lawyer. 
Mortimer*8 Gaolers. 

Charles. 

Reignieb, Duke of Anjou, and titular King of 

Naples. 
Philip le Bon, Duke of Burgundy. 
John, Duke of Alenyon. 
Bastard of Orleans. 
Governor of Paris. 

Master Gunner of Orleans, and his Son. 
General of the French forces in B(»rdeanx. 
A French Sergeant 
A Porter. 
An old Shepherd, father to Joan la Pucelle. 

Margaret, daughter to Reignier, afterwanln mar- 

ried to King Henry. 
Countess of Auverqne. 
Joan la Pucelle, commonly called Joan of Arc. 

Lords, Wanlers of the Tower, Heralds, Officers, 
Soldiers, Messengers. 

Fiends appearing to La Pucelle. 



Scene— Partly in England and partly in France. 



HISTORIC PERIOD. 

From the death of Henry V., August 31st, 1422, to the overture of marriage made by Suffolk to 

Margaret on behalf of Henry YI., towards the end of 1444. 



TIME OF ACTION. 
The time of this play, according U* Daniel, comprises eight days with intervals: — 



Day 1: Act I. Scenes 1 to 6.— Interval. 

Day 2: Act II. Scenes 1 to 5. 

Day 3: Act III. Scene 1.— Internal 

Dajr 4: Act III. Scene 2. 

Day r>: Act III. Scene 3.— Interval. 



Day 6: Act III. Scene 4; Act IV. Scene 1.— 

Interval 
Day 7: Act IV. Scenes 2 to 7: Act V. Scenes 

1 to S. —Interval. 
Day 8: Act V. Scenes 4. 6. 
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KING HENRY VI.-PART I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

Ah fai- a« we koow this play was not printed 
l>efore it appeared, among the " Histories," in 
the Folio, 1623 (F. 1). It will be more con- 
venient to treat this play separate from the 
otlier two parts of Henry VI. as it was derived 
from a totally diflferent source. What that 
source was we do not know ; but there can be^ 
little doubt, as far as the internal evidence goes, 
that he founded it on some old play, written 
perhaps by more than one author. There are 
traces of Shakespeare's hand in the language 
of some of the scenes, as well as in i)art of the 
dramatic construction ; but what work he did 
on this play, we can have little doubt, wiis done 
at the very earliest period of his career as a 
writer or adapter of plays. I shall not attempt 
to follow many recent editors and commenta- 
tors in assigning, exactly and confidently, to 
Shakespeare, and to the other supfKDsed author 
or authors, their different shares in this l)lay. 
Suffice it to say that the ear of one familiar 
with Shakespeare's vei-sification will at once 
protest against many of the passages in this 
play being assigned to his pen ; even allowing 
for the fact that they were part of his earliest 
work. Who the authors were of the play which 
Shakespeare retouched we do not know. Rob- 
ert Greene, Peele, and Marlowe, may all have 
had some share in it ; so, at least, it has been 
confidently stated by some editors. Lodge 
and Nash are also supposed by some commen- 
tators to have had a hand in its composition ; 
but there is no external evidence on that point 
whatsoever. There is no reason to believe 
that Shakespeare openly co-operated with any 
other author or authors in the writing of 
this play; it is more probable that he took 
the old play, which he found in the theatre, 
and slightly altered and improved it, having 



then, in his mind, the determination to com- 
plete the series of the ])lays with those two 
which are now known as the Second and Third 
Parts of Henry VI. Both, as we shall see, 
when we come to consider the literary history 
of those plays, were probably adaptations from 
some other author's works. 

Finally, as to the question whether the first 
part of Henry VI. has any claim to rank 
amongst Shake8i)eare's i)lays, we shall, on the 
one side, be impressed with the fact that, 
although he mentions Titus Andronicus, Meres 
(Palladis Tamia, 1598) does not mention the 
First Part of Henry VI. amongst Shakespeare's 
tragedies. On the other hand, the fact of this 
play being included in the First Folio is almost 
j)ositive proof that there is, at least, some of 
Shakesj)eare'8 work in it. 

The con tern iK»rary references to the First 
Part of Henry VI. — considering it distinct 
from the Second and Thinl Parts — consist of 
the various entries in Henslowe's Diary, which 
will be more properly considered in the Stage 
History of the play; and the following ))assage 
from Nash's "Pierce Penilesse his su])p]ication 
to the Diuell. 1592." Sign. F 3. [4to.]: "How 
would it have joyed brave Talbot (the terror 
of the French) to thinke that after hee had 
lyne two hundred yeares in his Toombe, he 
should triumphe againe on the Stage, and 
have his bones newe embalmed with the teares 
of ten thousand spectators at least, (at severall 
times) who, in the Tragedian that represents 
his jxjrson, imagine they behold him fresh 
bleeding." There can be little doubt that this 
reference is to the Fii-st Part of Henry VI., 
as it is the only play we know of, in which 
Talbot figures as a character ; and he is de- 
scribed as "a terror to the French" in i. 4. 42 : 

Here, said they, is the terror of the Frtneh, 
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Ah¥}, art Stokes (Anservem "the word triumph. 
recalls the end of the sa^l scene of act iiu, and 
La Pucelle's wordrt [iiL 3. 5j: 

Let frantic Talbot (riumjifi for a while; 

whilst the remark about ^the spectators be- 
holding him fresh bleeding' vividly reminds us 
of the Wgiuning of act iv. sc. 7" (Chrono- 
logical Order of Shakespeare's Plays, jx 9). 

This ]>lay was first entered in the Register 
of Stationers' Hall, on 8th November, 1623, 
amongst those of Shakes|ieare's plays "as are 
not formerly entered to other men," under the 
title of "The Third Parte of Henry the Sixt ;" 
but the editors of the Folio assigned to it the 
more correct title which it now Ijears, and 
placed it in its projier chronological order. 

As to the exact date of the play we learn 
from the entry in Henslowe's Diarv, that the 
play which he calls inditFerently : "lienery the 
vj." and "harj-'' or "harey the vi." was pro- 
ducer! fur the first time, in March, 1591 ; so 
that when Nash's |KimphIet was written there 
was time for its jx^iiularity to have l)ecome 
established. 

With regard to the historical foundation 
<t{ this play Hall's Cliix>nicle appears to have 
been extensively use<l as well as HoHnsheil. 
It has been reniarkeil that this play does not 
follow Holiiished .as closely as Shakespeare 
does in his other historical plays; but it is 
only natural that the author or authors should 
come to Hall for many of their detiiils, as his 
( lironicle was especially devoted to the history 
of the wars between the two Houses of York 
iuid Lancaster and their subsequent union in 
the House of Tudor. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Tlie first mention we have of the perfor- 
mance of this play is in Henslowe's Diary in the 
entry referred to alwve (as henery the vj) 
"by my lonl Strange's mene,"* probably at the 
Hose Tlieatre. It was i)erformed in this sea- 
son between M;irch 7th and June 20th, 1591- 
1592, fourteen timea 



1 Lord Strange's Company was afterwards merged into 
the Lord Chamberlain's Company in 1504. 
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On the occasion of the first representation 
Henslowe's share of the receipts amounted to 
£3, 16«. bd., which appears to be a laiger sum 
than he obtained by the single performance of 
any other play ; at this time he had only "half 
the gallery '~ for his share. The receipts of the 
subsequent performances comjiare very favour- 
ably with those of most other plays, so that 
there can be no doubt that, for some reason 
or other, this play of Henry VL was a very 
j)opular one. It was reprotluced in the fol- 
lowing season (Januaiy 29th to Februar}' 1st, 
1592-1593) twice. After this we find no re- 
cord of its performance in Henalowe, or else- 
where. Unless we are to believe that the re- 
collection of the defeat of the Armada in 1588 
was still fresh in the memory of the public, it 
is difficult to account for the great popularity 
of this di-amatic record of Talbot's achieve- 
ments, on the ground of there being any qiecial 
circumstances in the events of that year, 1592, 
which were likelv to stimulate the martial 
anlour of tlie j^eople. At that time there cer- 
tainly was an English force, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Essex, fighting on Frendi 
soil It was engaged in helping the King of 
France against the Spaniards ; but there does 
not appear to have been amongst them any 
comnijuider who could, by any stretch of ima- 
gination, be comfMLred to the great Talbot. 

Tliere is nothing to show, as far as Hen- 
slowe's Diarj' is concerned, whetlier this play 
of "henery the vj," as he calls it, was the old 
play Ixjfore, or after, it had been retouched by 
Shakespeare ; but there can be little doubt it 
was the First Part of Henry VI. pretty well 
as we have it in tlie First Folio, and tluit it 
was the same play as that referred to by Nash 
in the passage quoted above. 

The only record we can find in Genest tA 
the peifomiance of this i)lay, or rather of 
Shakes})eare's version of it, is at Covent Gar- 
den, March 13th, 1738: "By desire of several 
Ladies of Quality — for Delane's benefit, and 
not acted fifty years, Henry 6th part Ist" 
(vol. iii. p. 555). As a fact, Shakespeare's play 
had never been iicted, as far as we can traoe, 
since his own time. The part of Talbot was 
taken by Delane ; that of Suffolk by Walker, 
and La Pucelle by Mrs. Hallam. It does not 



INTRODUCTION. 



appear that the play was ever repeated. It 
formed one of the maiiy revivals of Shake- 
8))eare's historical plays which took place at 
this period, ap])areiitly at the desire of some 
*' Ladies of Quality." Whoever they were, it 
is veiy much to their credit that they should 
have caused a revival, if only for a very short 
period, of many of the plays of our greatest 
dramatic author, which had never been re- 
presented since the re-establishment of theatres 
at the Restoration. 

At Dorset Garden, in 1681, was produced 
"Henry 6th, part Ist, with the Murder of 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester" (Genest, 
vol i. p. 302). It was an alteration of Shake- 
speare by John Crown or Crowne. Of this 
play Genest says that it " is chiefly made up 
d the first three acts of Shakspeare's Henry 
the 6th — part 2d — it ends with a narration of 
Suffolk's death, and with the breaking out of 
Cade's rebellion — Crown has enlarged the parts 
d the Queen, Suffolk, and the Cardinal — he 
sometimes uses Shakespeare's own words, and 
sometimes alters them, making large additions 
of his own. — Dr. Johnson says of the scene in 
which Cardinal Beaufort dies, that tlie beau- 
ties of it rise out of nature and truth, the 
superficial reader cannot miss them ; the pro- 
found can imagine nothing beyond them — yet 
even in this scene Crown has made insipid 
additions — it is preceded by about 30 or 40 
lines — Gloucester's Ghost appears to the Car- 
dinal — and he falls into a swoon — In the Pro- 
logue Crown professes to have mended a good 
okl play — adding — 

* To-day we bring old gather'd herbs 'tis true. 
But such as in sweet Shakspeare's garden grow. 
And all his plants immortal you esteem, 
Your mouths are never out of taste with him.' 

* * ♦ He concludes the Prologue with say- 
ing that he had sprinkled — 'A little vinegar 
against the Pope.'" Genest adds: "He should 
have said — not a little" (voL i. p. 303). Lang- 
baine tells us that it was printed in quarto 
"and dedicated to Sr Cliarles Sidley" (sic). 
He adds: '^This Play was oppos'd by the Popish 
Faction, who by their Power at Court got it 
aapprest : however it was well receiv'd by the 
Rest of the Audience" (Account of the English 



Dramatick Poets, p. 96). Tlie official prohibi- 
tion of this version of Crowne's does not seem 
to have procured for the suppressed j)lay any 
factitious popularity, such as very often at- 
taches to a play suppressed for political reasons. 

Henry VI. does not seem to have been heanl 
of on the English stage again till Theoilore 
Cibber's adaptation produced at Drury Lane, 
July 5th, 1723, which does not api)ear, however, 
to Imve contained any portion of Shakes|>eare's 
First Part of Henry VI. 

Neither Garrick, nor Edmund Kean, nor 
any other of our great Shakes|)earian actors, ^ -. 
with one exception, seems to have ever con tern- ' 
plate<l the representation of this play. Cliarles 
Kemble, however, preparetl a condensed ver- 
sion of the three parts of Henry VI. in one 
play, which, with the excej)tion of a few words, 
is entirely taken from Sliakespeare, and as an 
arrangement for the stage is very ingenious. 
We purfKNse printing this condensed version 
of Kemble's — which does not ap])ear ever to 
have been acted or published — at the end of 
the Third Part of Henry VI., from the unique 
copy in the possession of Mr. Henry Irving. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

It is eAsy to underrate the merits of this 
pky, knowing as we do that a very small 
portion of it is Shakesiware's own work. But 
if we look at the purpose of it, and judge it, 
not by the same standard with which we should 
judge such historical plays as King John, 
or the two pai-ts of Henry IV., we shall find 
that it possesses no small amount of merit It 
professes to be nothing moi*e than a compen- 
dious and dramatic sketch of tlie events which 
led to the fatal Wai-s of the Koses, that con- 
tention between the Housts of York and Lan- 
caster with which the two other parts of 
Henry VI. deal If we read the i)lay care- 
fully and without prejudice, we must admit 
that it fulfihj this purpose very effectively. 
We are carried along through a series of more 
or less spirited scenes; and two of the charac- 
ters, at least, excite both our interest and sym- 
pathy, namely, those of Talbot and Joan of 
Arc. The hero of this play, undoubtedly, is 
the great Talbot, who is here represented as a 
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thorough type of that heroic EngUshmaii who 
even in these degenerate days is not, thank 
Heaven, an extinct being. We know from 
contemporary records that this play, either in 
its original edition, or after it had been touched 
up by Shakespeare, was a very popular one. 
Men and women were to be found in those 
days, who would flock to a theatre to witness 
a mimic representation of the brave deeds of 
such a hero as Talbot, even a.s they might be 
found nowadays, though perhaps in a lower 
rank of life, crowding the theatre where the 
heroic deeds of a Grordon were represented. 
The scenes, in which Talbot is the chief figure, 
are among the best in this play; and in act ii. 
a very powerful dramatic situation is only just 
missed. Had Shakespeare dealt with this 
play as he dealt with his material in other 
cjises, he would have made of the scene between 
Talbot and the Countess of Auvergne very 
miich more than is made of it in the play 
before us. In fact, as long as we are allowed 
to follow Talbot's fortunes, without the inter- 
ruption of those tedious quarrels between 
Gloucester and Winchester, our interest never 
flags; while in the scene between the great 
general and his son, when the sliadow of death 
lies dark and heavy on them both, a degree 
of jiathos is reached far above the general 
standard of the chronicle j)lay8. 

With regard to Joan of Arc, her chaiucter 
is drawn with a very vague and uncertain 
touch. It is almost impossible to say whether 
the author intended to admire her as a hero- 
ine, or to despise her as an impostor. Every 
now and then, the genuineness of her en- 
thusiasm, the nobleness of her self-sacnfice, 
and the almost superhuman courage which 
she dispLays — courage moral as well as phy- 
sical — lead us to believe that the author in 
his own heart was above tliat vulgar and 
debased prejudice which would deform this 
heroic girl into a charlatan and strumi)et 
Such a height does this inconsistency attain 
in act V. scene 4 that it is really impossible to 
understand the author's drift, unless we are to 
imagine that, in ministering to the worst pre- 
judices of the spectators, he was deliberately 
sacrificing his own convictions. There is a 
genuine ring in the speech, addresseil by her 
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to her English persecutors, which is certainly 
not to be found in the absolutely inconsistent 
and cowardly pleas which she makes for a 
respite of her sentence. Nor is the scene be- 
tween her and the fiends (act v. scene 3) dra- 
matically credible. It strikes one as written 
in to please the vulgar, and to have been no 
part of the play as originally designed by the 
author. The reimnciation of her father, at the 
beginning of act v. scene 4, is equally difficult 
to reconcile with her character in other parts 
of the play. There seems to be no object in 
her claiming to be of noble birth, when she 
herself, in act i. scene 2, has proudly declared 
that she is really a shepherd's daughter. The 
author does not succeed in conveying to us — 
supposing that such was his intention — the 
impression that Joan was a hypocrite or a con- 
scious impostor. Whether her visions were 
real or imaginary, there can be no doubt that 
she herself thoroughly believed in them. It 
is on her religious mission that she lays the 
greatest stress tliroughout It is by her faith 
in this religious mission that she is sustained 
through every diflSculty, that she is proof 
against physical fear, and — what is still more 
remarkable — proof against the discouragement 
which defeat, in her difficult and anomalous 
position, might fairly inspire. We feel at the 
end of this play that, in spite of her supposed 
traffic with fiends, or her miserable self-ac- 
cusation of incontinency, it is by her faith and 
by her purity that she will be enabled to meet 
the terrible death, to which she is condemned, 
without any outward sign or inwai-d feeling of 
fear. Let it be understood that we are not 
now discussing Joan of Arc from the historic 
]X)int of view, but from the dramatic point 
of view, in which, on the whole, she is pre- 
sented to us in this play. While we are on 
this subject it may not be out of i>lace to re- 
mark that it would have been a darhig thing 
for juiy dramatist, in the time of the great 
"virgin queen" Elizabeth, to have attempted, 
too boldly or too openly, to exalt into a heroine 
the French peasant girl who, undoubtedly, did 
rescue her coimtry from the domination of a 
foreign power. Joan did something more than 
mount a horse at the head of her troops, and 
address to tliem inspiriting harangues. Per- 
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hap8 Elizabeth would have done quite as much, 
had she had the opportunity. 

The construction of this play, always keep- 
ing in Tiew its object and the vast number of 
incidents which it embraces, is not by any 
means so unskilful as that of many other con- 
temporary plays, including even some of those 
to which Shakespeare can fairly lay claim as 
his own. The dramatist evidently set before 
himself the task of showing how the great 
Civil War began, and how the evils, which 
beset the reign of Henry VI., had their pri- 
mary origin in his unhap))y marriage with 
Regnier's daughter. Apj)ropriately enough the 
play ends with the speech of the treacherous 
Suffolk, setting forth the purpose which he but 
too well fulfilled. There are many passages 
which we might detach from the whole, pass- 
ages which, in spite of the unskilful treatment 
of the blank verse, are yet full of vigour, and 
by no means unworthy of Shakespeare's pen. 
Such for instance is the speech of the Third 
Messenger in act i. scene 1; Talbot's speech 
in fict i. scene 4, descriptive of his own treat- 
ment by the French; the whole of the scene 
between Mortimer and Richard Plautagenet, 
containing some masterly touches of pathos; 
the scene between Winchester and Gloucester, 
act iii. scene 1; Pucelle's appeal to Burgundy; 
Tallx)t's denunciation of the cowardice of Fas- 
tolfe, and, notably. King Henry's speech in 



the same scene. Of tlie scene between Tall)ot 
and his son we have already spoken; this is 
generally admitted to be one of those which 
bears most traces of Sliakespeare's liand. Cer- 
tainly it also bears traces of belonging to his 
earliest period, and has evidently not been re- 
vised with any care; nor has it enjoyed those 
finishing touches which it was his delight to 
put to those of his works, either adopted or of 
his own creation, for which he felt particular 
affection; but there is true feeling and dra- 
matic power in both the scenes between father 
and son. Talbot's dying speech in act iv. 
scene 7 is a very fine one; and the scene l>e- 
tween Suffolk and Margaret, though somewhat 
disfigured by the number of ^^Asid/fs" in it, is 
nevertheless very dramatic. 

Finally we may dismiss this j)lay with an 
exhortation to all students of Shakes])eare not 
to slight it, but rather to study it as a most 
interesting specimen of the dramatic literature 
of our country in the time of Shakespeare's 
youth ; a perioil which, from the vigour and 
brilliancy of some of the work which it pro- 
duced, was no unfit herald to the twenty years 
when Shakespeare's sun eclipsed all the lesser 
lights of the poetic heaven, those years which 
gave to U8 the moat noble storehouse of great 
thoughts, of tender sentiments, and of subtle 
analysis of human nature which the litei*ature 
of any country |)os8eHses. 
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ScBSB I. We$ti»iii)ifi.'r Ahlxi/. 

Dftfi March. The Ojrpt of Kcso Hesby 
the Fifth, in *lale, i* brought in, atteiuleJ 
oil by Che Duke or Bedford, Regent of 
Frttiice; the L>UKE OF Gloster, I'roteetor; 
the Dike of Exetek, the Earl of War- 
wiCE, the Bishop or Winchbhter, HeraM*, 



Bed. Hung be the heAvens with black, 

yield clay to iiigbt I 
CunK-'ts, importing change of times and statex, 
Brandish your cryatal tresses in the sky, 
And witli them scourge the bail revolting 

That have consenteU untu' Henry's death '. 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long! 
England ne'er kwt a king of so much vorth. 
(Jl-o. England ne'er Lnd n king uutil his 

Virtue he had, deserving to eomniand i 
.[His brandish'd sword did Iilind men with 
hie beams ;^ lo 

' His amis spread wider than a dragon's wingsQ 



Hid sparkling eyes, replete with wr.itliful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back bU euemies is 
Than mid-day sini fierce bent against their 

What should I say 'J bis deeds exceed all s)ieecb: 
He ne'er lift' np his hand but eonqiiered. 
£j:e. We nioiini in black ; why mount we 
not in blooiU 
Henry is dead, and never sliall revive : 
U|)on a wootlen coflin we atteud ; 
And death's dishonourable victory M 

We with our stately presence glorify. 
Like cajitives bound to a triumphant car. 
Q What ! sliall we curse the planets of mishap '. 
That j)lotl«d thus our glory's overthrow? ') 

Or shall we think the subtle-witted French i 
Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him, ! 
By magic verses have eontriv'd his enilf] 
H'iii, He vim a king liless'il of the King of 

Unto the French the dreadful judgment-day 
So dreadful will not be as was his sight." so 
Tlie battles of the Lord of hosts he fought ; 
The church's prayers inaile him so ])nis|>erous. 
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67o. The church I where is it? Had not 

churchmen pra/d, 33 

His thread of life had not so soon decay 'd : 
None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a school-boy, you may over-awe. 
Win, Gloster, whate'er we like, thou art 

protector, 
And lookest to command the prince and realm. 
Thy wife is proud; she holdeth thee in awe, 
More than God or religious churchmen may. 
Glo. Name not religion, for thou lov'st the 

flesh, 41 

And ne'er throughout the ye<ir to church thou 

go'st, 
Except it be to pray against thy foes. 

Bed. Cease, cejise these jars, and rest your 

minds in peace ! 
Let's to the altiir: — heralds, wait on us: 
Instead uf gold, we '11 offer up our amis; — 
Since arms avail not now that Henry 's dead. — 
, Q Posterity, await for wretched years, 
' When at their mothers' moist eyes babes shall 

suck ; 
Our isle l^e made a nourish* of s«ilt tears, 50 
And none but women left to wail the dead. ] 
Henry the Fifth, thy ghost I invocate: — 
Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils I 
ComlKit with adverse planets in the heavens I 
A fai* more glorious star thy soul will make 
Than Julius Ciesar or bright 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My honourable lords, health to you 

all! 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 
( H loss, of slaughter and discomfiture : '>9 

(xuienne, Champagne, Rheims, Rouen, Orleans, 
Paris, Guysors,* Poictiers, are all quite lost 
Bed. Wliat say'st thou, man! before dead 

Henry's corse 
Speak softly, or the loss of those great towns 
Will make him burst his lead,^ jind rise from 

death. 
Oio. Is Paris lost? is Rouen yielded up? 
If Henry were recall'd to life again, 
These news would cause him once more jneld 

the ghost. 

» youruth = nnne. 

s Guyaorg, i.e. Oi»or». the capital of Le Vexin. 

3 Hi9 lead, le. his leaden or inner coffln. 
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£j;e. How were they lost? what treachery 

was us'd ? 
Jfess. No treachery; but want of men and 

money. 
Amongst the soldiers this is muttered, to 

That here you maintain several factions, 
And whilst a iield should be dispatch'd and 

fought, 
You are disputing of your generals: 
[One would have lingering wars, with little 

cost; [ 

Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings; ; 
A third man thinks, without expense at all, . 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtain'd. ] 
Awake, awake, English nobility ! 
Let not sloth dim your honours new-begot: 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. hi 

J^Jxe. Were our tears wanting to this funeral, 
These tidings would call forth their flowing 

tides. 
Bed. Me they concern; Regent I am of 

France. — 
Give me my steeled coat ! I '11 fight for France. 
Away with these disgraceful wailing robes ! 
[Wounds will I lend the French, instead of 

eyes, j 

To weep their intermissive miseides. ] i 

Enter a second Messenger. 

Mess. Lords, view these letters, full of bad 
mischance. 
France is revolted from the Englisli quite, » 
Except some petty towns of no import : 
The Dauphin Cliarles is crowned king in 

Rheims; 
Tlie Bastai*d of Orleans* with him is join'd; 
Reign ier, Duke of Anjou,* doth take his part; 
The Duke Alen9on flieth to his side. 

Exe. The Dauphin crown'd king! and all 
fly to him ! 
O, whither shall we fly from this reproach? 
Glo. We will not fly, but to our enemies' 
throats: — 
Bedford, if thou be slack, I '11 fight it out 
Bed. Gloster, why doubt'st thou of my fur- 
waixlness? 100 

^ Orleaii»—Anjon, the emphaaia must 1)6 laid on the 
second syllable of Orleafu, and on the laat sy1Ul»le <>( 
Ar^jou respectively, in order to make these two linea scan. 
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An army have I muster'd in my thoughts, loi 
Wherewith ah-eady France is overrun. 

Enter a third Messenger, 

J/eM. My gracious lords, to add to your 

laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew King Henry's 

hearse, 
I must inform you of a dismal fight 
Betwixt the stout Lord Talbot and the French, 
in'/i. What! wherein Talbot overcame? is't so? 
Mess. O, no; w^herein Lord Talbot was o'er- 

thrown : 
The c'ircumstiince I 'U tell you more at large. 
The tenth of August last, this dreadful lord. 
Retiring from the siege of Orleans, ill 

Having scarce full six thousand in his troop, 
By three and tw^enty thousand of the French 
Was round encompassed and set upon. 
No leisure had he to enraiik his men; 
He wanted pikes to set before his archers; 
Instead whereof sharp stakes, pluck'd out of 

hedges. 
They pitched in the ground confusedly, lis 
To keep the horsemen off from breaking in. 
More than three hours the fight continued; 
Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 
Enacted wonders with his swonl and lance; 
Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst 

stand him; 
Here, there, and everywhere, enrag'd he flew : 
The French exclaim'd, the devil was in arms; 
All the whole army stood agaz'd on^ him: 
His soldiers, spying his undaunted spirit, 
Cried out amain, A Talbot ! ho I a Talbot I 
And nish'd into the bowels of the battle. 129 
Here had the conquest fully been seal'd up, 
If Sir John Fastolf e had not play'd the coward : 
He, being in the vaward,* — plac'd behind. 
With purpose to relieve and follow them, — 
Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke. 
Hence grew the general wreck and massacre; 
Enclosed were they with their enemies: 
A base Walloon, to win the Dauphin's grace. 
Thrust Talbot with a spear into the back; 
Whom all France, with their chief assembled 

strength, 1S9 

Durst not presume to look once in the face. 



1 Affai'd on, i.e. aghast at 



s Vatrard, rangiianl. 



Bed, Is Talbot slain ? then I will slay myself, 
For living idly here in pomp and ease, 14S 
Whilst such a worthy leader, wanting aid, 
Unto his dastard foemen is betray'd. 

Mess, O no, he lives; but is took prisoner. 
And Lord Scales with him, and Lord Hunger- 
ford: 
Most of the rest slaughtered or took likewise. 
Bed. His ransom there is none but I shall 
pay: 
I'll hale^ the Dauphin headlong from his 
throne, — 149 

[| His crown shall be the ransom of my friend; ^ 
Four of their lords I'll change for one of' 
ours. — ] ^ 

Farewell, my masters; to my task will I; 
[ Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make, ) 
To keep our great Saint George's feast withal : ] 
Ten thousand soldiers with me I will take. 
Whose bloody deeds shall make all Euroj)e 
quake. 
Mess. So you had need; for Orlefuis is lie- 
sieg'd; 
The English army is grown weak and faint: 
The Earl of Salisbury craves a supply,* 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny, loo 
Since they, so few, watch such a multitude. 
Ej;e. Remember, lords, yoiu* oaths to Henry 
sworn. 
Either to quell the Dauphin utterly, 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 
Bed. 1 d6 remember 't; and here take my 
leave, 
To go about my preparation. [Kvit. 

Ulo. I '11 to the Tower, with all the haste I 
can. 
To view the artillery and munition; 
And then I will proclaim young Henry king. 

' [Exit. 
Exe. To Eltham will I, where the young 
king is, 170 

Being ordain'd his s{)ecial governor; 
And for his safety there I '11 best devise. 

[Exit. 
Win. Each hath his place and function to 
attend : 
I am left out; for me no thing remains. 
But long I will not be Jack out of oflice: 

* Hale^ drag. * Supply , i.e. of troops; reinforcements. 
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ACT L Seenel 



The king from Eltliam I intend to steal, 170 
And sit at chief est stern of public weal. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. Fratwe. Before Orkans. 

nourish of Trumjjets. Enter Charles, Alen- 
QON, Reionier, and others, marching with 
forces. 

Char. Mars his^ true moving, even as in the 
heavens 
So in the earth, to this day is not known: 
Late did he shiue ui)on the English side; 
Now we are victors; upon us he smiles. 
What towns of any moment but we have ? 
At pleasure here we he, near Orleans; 
Othen^'hiles^ the famish'd English, like pale 

ghosts, 
Faintly besiege us one hour in a month. 
Alen. They want their porridge and their 
fat bull-beeves: 
<[| Either they must be dieted like mules lo 
^ And have their provender tied to theii* mouths, 
^Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. ] 
Reig. Let 's raise the siege : why lie we idly 
here? 
Talbot is taken, whom we wont^ to fear: 
Remaineth none but mad-brain'd Salisbury; 
And he may well in fretting spend his gall, — 
Nor men nor money hath he to make war. 
Char. Sound, sound alanim! we will rush 
on theuL 
Now for the honour of the f6rlom* French ! 
Him I forgive my deatli that killeth me 20 
Wlien he sees me go back one foot or flee. 

[Exeunt. 

Alarums; Excursions; the French are beaten 
back hi/ the English icith great loss. Re-enter 
Charles, Alen^ox, Reignier, and others. 

Char. Who ever saw the like? what men 

have 1 1 — 
Dogs I cowiirds I dastards I — I would ne'er have 

fled. 
But that they left me 'midst my enemies. 

1 Mars hit. a form of tlie poBseMive Mam'M. 

* OtherwhUes, sometimes. 2 irouf=were wout 

* FtSrlorn. perh&pi -fore-lorn, or tost, i.e. who had pre- 
viously perished ; or it may simply mean wretched, 
miserable. 
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Reig. That Salisbury's a desperate homicide; 
He flghteth as one weary of his life. 
The other lords, like lions wanting food, 
Do rush uj)on us as their hungry* prey. 
^Alen. Froissart, a countryman of ours, re-' 

cords, 
England all Olivers and Rowlands* bred so' 
During the time Eklward the Third did reign..; 
More truly now may this be verified; ; 

For none but Samsons and Goliases^ 
It sendeth forth to skirmish. One to ten ! ' 
Lean raw-bon'd niscals I who would e'er sup- ; 

pose 
They had such courage and audacity ? ] ^ 

Char. Let's leave this town; for they are 

hare-brain'd slaves, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager: 
[|0f old I know them; rather with their teeth 
The walls they '11 tear down than forsake the 

siege. 40 

Reig. I think, by £6me odd gimmals^ or 

device. 
Their arms are set like clocks, still to strike on; 
Else ne'er could they hold out so as they da 
By my consent, we '11 even let them alone. ] 
Alen. Be it so. 

Enter the Bastard of Orleans. 

Bast. Where 's the Prince Dauphin? I have 

news for him. 
Char. Bastai-d of Orleans, thrice welcome 

to ua 
Bast. Methinks your looks are sad, your 

cheer ** appall'd: 
Hath the late overthrow wrou^t this offence ? 
Be not dismay 'd, for succour is at hand: m 
A holy maid hither with me I bring, 
Which, by a vision sent to her from heaven. 
Ordained is to raise this tedious siege, 
And drive the Englisli forth the bounds of 

France. 
QThe spirit of deep prophecy she hath, ; 

Exceeding the nine sibyls of old Rome: > 

What's past and what's to come she can< 

descry. ] i 



6 Hto%gry=^ior which they are hungry. 

< Olivers and llowlands, alluding to Charlemagne's two 
famous knights. ^ Gdiasea, i.e. Goliahs or Goliaths. 

* OimmaU, an old name for part of the mechaniam of a 
watch ; literally, a double ring. * Cheery countenance. 
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/Speak, sludllcaUherinl [ Believe my words, 
For they are cerbun and unfalliUe. |] 

Char. Go, call her in. [£i:i'( jBorfn/rf.] But 

first, to try her skill, so 

Reignier, stand thou as Dauphin in my 

Question her proudly; let thy looks be stem: 
By this means shall we sound what skill she 



Seiff. Fair maid, is't thou wilt do these 
wondrous feats? h 

i'«f. Reignier, is 't thou that thinkest to be- 
guile me? — 
Where is the Dauphin ?— Come, come from 
behind; 



fP 



4tf4 




I know thee well, though never seen before. 
Be not snaz'd, there 'a nothing hid frcim me: 
In private will I talk with thee apart — m 
Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile, 
Heiff. She takes upon her bravely at Bixt 

Pae. Danphin, I am by birth a shepherd's 
daughter. 
My wit untrain'd io any kind of art. 
; [ Heaven and our I^dy gracious hath it pleas'd 
;To shine on my contemptible estate:)] 
Lo, whilst I waited on my tender lamba, 
And to sun's parching heat display'd my 



God's mother deigned to appear to me. 
And, in a vision full of majesty, 
Will'd me to leave my baae vocation, so 

And free my country from caLimity: 
Her aid slie promia'd and assur'd bucccm: 
[In cimjilete gloiy she revejd'd herself; '. 

And, whereas I was black and swart' before, ', 
Witli those clear niys which she infus'd on me ! 
That beauty am I bless'ii with which you see. ] ', 
Ask me what question thou canst poadble. 
And I will answer unjirenieditated: 
My courage try by combat, if thou dar'st, 

1 Stearl, iwaitliT. d«ik.ciimpI<iloiMd. 
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And thou shall tiud tliat I exceed my sex. 90 
Resolve on * this, — thou shalt be fortunate, 
If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 
Char. Thou hast astonish'd me with thy 
high terms: 
Only this proof I '11 of thy valour make, — 
In single combiit tliou slialt buckle^ with me, 
And if thou vanquishest, thy words are true; 
Otherwise I renounce all confidence. 

Pitc. I am prepar'd: here is my keen-edg'd 
sword, 
Deck'd with five flower-de-luces on each 

side; 
The which at Touraine, in Saint Katharine's 
churchyard, lOO 

Out of a deal old iron I choae forth. 

Char. Then come on, o' God's name; I fear 

no woman. 
Puc. And while I live, I '11 ne'er fly from a 
man. 

[Here they fight ^ and Iai Pucelk overcomes. 
Char. Stay, stay thy hands! thou art an 
Amazon, 
And fightest with the sword of Deborah. 
Pue. Christ's mother lieli>s me, else I were 

too weak. 
Char. Whoe'er helps thee, 'tis thou that 
must help me: 
J* |[ Impatiently I bum with thy desire;' 
^My heart and hands thou hast at once sul>- 
J du'd. ] 

Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be so, no 

Let me thy servant, and not sovereign, be : 
T is the French Dauphin sueth to thee thus. 
Puc. I must not yield to any rites of love. 
For my profession 's sacred from al)ove : 
When I have chased all thy foes from hence, 
Then will I think upon a recompense. 

Char. Meantime look gracious on thy pros- 
trate thrall.* 
£Iteig. My lord, methinks, is very long in 

talk. 
Alen. Doubtless he shrives this woman to 
her smock; 
^ Else ne'er could he so long protract his speech. 

< Rei(/. Shall we disturb him, since he keeps 

< no mean ?^ 121 

1 Hetclvt m\, i.e. be sure of. * Buckle, contend. 

s Thy detire, i.e. deiire for thee. 

* Thrall, bondman. * Mean, moderation. 
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A'len. He may mean more than we poor 
men do know: is 

These women are shrewd tempters with their 
tongues. U 
Peiff. My lord, where are you? what devise 
you on? 
Shall we give over Orleans, or no? 

Puc. Why, no, I say, distrustful recreants ^• 
Fight till the last gasp; I will be your guant^- 
Char. What she says, I'll confirm: we ^^ 

fight it out 
Pu<!. Assign'd am I to be the English scoui^^"^*^ 
This night the siege assuredly 1 11 raise: 1 
Expect Saint Martin's summer, halcyon day 
Since I have entered into these wars. 
\^ Glory is like a circle in the water. 
Which never ceaseth to enlai^ itself. 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nough " 
With Henry's death the English circle ends; 
Dispersed are the glories it included. 
Now am I like that proud insulting ship 
Which Csesar and his fortune bare at once. ^ 

Char. Was Mahomet inspired with a dove;- 
Thou with an eagle art inspired, then. i« 
|[ Helen, the mother of great Constantine, 
Nor yet Saint Plulip's daughters, were lik 

thee. 
Bright stiir of Venus, fall'n down on the eartlB- -^ 
How may I reverent worship thee enough ?|] 
Alen. Leave off delays, and let ua laiae th^ 

siege. 
Beig. Woman, do what thou canst to sav^^ 
our honours; 
Drive them from Orleans, be immortaliz'd. 
Char. Presently we '11 tiy : — come, let 's awajr 
alx)ut it:- — 
No prophet will 1 trust, if she prove false. im> 

[E.veunt. 

Q Scene III. London. Before the Gates of j 

the Tower. 

Enter the Duke of Gloster, %nJth his Serving- ' 
men in blue coats. 

Glo. I am come to survey the Tower this; 
day: ] 

Since Heniy's death, I fear, there is convey- 






? 



ance. 
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« Conteyanee, diahonetty. 



KING HENBY VL— PART L 



ACT I. » 



(Wheni be these warden, thatthej wait nnt here? 

/Open the gates; t is Gloster' tb»t calU 4 

' [ServatiU tnoct. 

j Fint Warder. [Wilkin] Who's there that 

; knocks so imperiously} 

Pint Serv. It is the noble Diike of Gloster.' 
Seiyond Warder. [Within] Whoe'er he be, 

jou naa.j not be let in. 
Firtt Seri}, ViUains, answer you so the lord 
protector 1 



Firtt Wardtr. [Witkiu] The Lord protect 
him! BO we answer him: 
We do no otherwise than we are will'd. id 
Ulo. Who willed you? or whose will stands 
but mine? 
There 's none protector of the realm but I.— 
Break up* the gates, I '11 be jour warrantize:* 
Shall I be flouted thus by dunghill grooms? ; 
[Gloitrr'* men ruth at the Tover Uatet, and, 
WoodvUe the Lieutenant ^>eai* within. ', 
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Woodv. What noise is this? what traitors 

have we here? is 

Glo. Lieutenant, is it you who^e voice I 

hear? 

, Open the gates ; here 's Gloster that would 

^ Woodr. Have patience, noble duke; I may 

> not open; 

'The Cardinal of Winchester forbids: 



> aitttr. to bi 

< B/tat vp = hnak open, 



I ■ triifllibis hen^'GIa- 
' tTarrxMliu, Muetr- 



From him I have express commandemeut* »; 

That thou nor none of thine shall be let in. ; 

Olo. Faint-hearted Woodvile, prizest him ■ 

W me,— J 

Arrogant Winchester, that haughty prelate, ; 

Whom Henry, our lute sovereign, ne'er could , 

brook ? ■; 

Thou art no friend to Oo<l or to the king: ] 

Open the gates, or I 'U shut th6e out shortly. '. 



ACT I. Scene 3. 



KING HENRY VL— PART I. 



ACT I. SoBDe 3. 



? 
) 



Servitig-nien, Opeu the gates unto the lord 

protector, 27 

We 'U burst them open, if you come not quickly. 

[(Jloster's Serving-men ncsh again 

at the Tower Gates, 



Enter to the Protector at the Tower Gates Win- 
chester, with his Serving-men in tawny coats. 

Win, How now, ambitious Humphrey! what 

means this ? 
Glo. Peel'd^ priest, dost thou command me 
to be shut out? so 

Win. 1 do, tliou most usurping proditor,* 
I And not protector, of the king or realm. 

Glo. Stand biick, thou manifest conspirator, 
iThou that contriv'dst^ to murder our dead 

lord ; 

>Thou that giv'st whores indulgences to sin: 
/I'll canvass* thee in thy broad cardinal's hat, 
If thou proceed in this tliy insolence. 

Win. Nay, stand thou back; I will not budge 
a foot: 

^This be Damascus, be thou cursed Cain, 
To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 40 

Glo. I w^ill not slay thee, but I '11 drive thee 
back: 

^Thy scarlet robes as a child's bearing-cloth 
( I '11 use to carry thee out of this place. 
^ Win. Do what thou dai^st; I beard thee to 

thv face. 
. Glo. What I am I dar'd and bearded to my 
^ face? 

Draw, men, for all this privileged place; 
Blue coats to tawny*.— Priest, beware your 

beard; 
^I mean to tug it and to cuff you soundly: 
Under my feet I '11 stamp thy caixlinal's hat; 
In spite of pope or dignities of church, 50 

Here by the cheeks I '11 drag thee up and down. 
) Win. Gloster, thou 'It answer this liefore the 
l)ope. 
Glo. Winchester goose I I cry, a rope I a 
rope I — 

;Now beat them hence; why do you let them 
'' stay? — 



» Peel'd, i.e. shaven. a pioditor, betrayer. 

* Contric'dat =p\otiedit. 

* CanvoMS, a word of uncertain meaning. 8ee note 85. 

* Taumy, the colour of the livery which Winchester's 
servants wore. 
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Thee I'll chase hence, thou wolf in sheep's' 
array. — M 

Out, tawny coats I — out, scarlet hypocrite ! 

Here Gloster's men beat out the CardinoTs vien;'^ 
enter, in the huHy-burly, the Mayor ofLondon\ 
and his ojjlcers. \ 

May. Fie, lords I that you, being supreme; 
magistrates, j 

Thus contumeliously should break the peace! \ 
Glo. Peace, mayor I ^ thou know'st little of 
my wrongs: j 

Here's Beaufort, that regards nor God nor'^ 
king, «; 

Hath here distrain'd^ the Tower to his use. \ 
Win. Here 's Gloster too, a foe to citizens, \ 
One tliat still motions* war, and never peace, S 
O'ercharging your free purses with large fines; , 
That seeks to overthrow religion, \ 

Because he is protector of the realm, ) 

And would have armour here out of the ToweH*^ ) 
To crown himself king, and suppress the prince— ? 
Glo. I will not answer thee with words, ba "^ 
blows. \HeTe they skirmish agaitm- — 

May. Nought rests for me in this tiunaltuou 
strife, 7 

But to make open proclamation: 
Come, officer; as loud as e'er thou canst 

Off. \^RecM\ All manner of men aawmbled 
in anna this day against God*8 peace and the kingV 
we charge and command you, in his highnees' name 
to repair to your several dwelling-pkees; and not 
wear, handle, or use any sword, weapon, or dagger, 
henceforward, upon pain of death. 

Glo. Cardinal, 1 '11 be no breaker of the law 
But we shall meet, and break • our minds a 
large. 
Win. Gloster, we '11 meet; to thy dear cost, 
be sure: 
Thy heart-blood I will have for this day's 
work. 
May. I'll call for clube,*<> if you will not: 
away. ^ 

This cardinal 's more haughty than the devil 
Glo. Mayor,*^ farewell : thou dost but what 
thou mavst 



K 



'n* 



ID 






« Mayor ^ pronounced as If written major. 
7 Disirain'd, seised. • Jfo<uwu= incites. 

• Break, broach, disclose. 

10 For dubs, i.e. for the peace^fflcers, who were armed 
with clubs. " Mayor, pronoanced as a diaiyllable. 



^ Wirt. AbominBible Gloeter, guard thy head; 
For I intend to have it ere' long. 
; lExeuHt, i«verally, Gloiter and WincheiUr 

\ with their Sercing-meii. 

•■ Jfai/. See the coaat clear'd, and then we will 

^Glood God, these nobles'ahoiild Buch atomachs' 
; bear! Hi 

;I myself fight not once in forty year. 

[Exttint. 2 



KINO HENRY VI— PART I. act i. s«». 

Scene IV. France. Before Meant. 



Enter, on the vxillt, the ]ftut*r Oanner and 

Jf. Gun. Sirrah, thou know'st how Orleans 
is be8ie^''U, 
And how the English have the suburbs won. 
Son. Father, I know ; and oft have shot at 



Howe'er, unfortunate, I n 
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31. Oun. But now thou shalt not. Be thou 

Chief maater-giinner ajn I of this town; 
Something I muat do to jirocure me grace. 
The prince's '^ifds have informed me 
How the Eoglisli, in the suburbs close in- 

trench'd, 
'Wont' tlirou^ a secret grate of iron bars lo 



In yonder tower, to o'erpeer the city; ii 

And thence discover how with mort advantage 
They may vex ns with shot or with awaulL 
To intercept this inconvenience, 
A piece rif ordnance 'gainst it I luive plac'd; 
And even fur these three days have I wntch'd, 
If I coidd see them. 

Now do tliou watch, tor I can stay no longer. 
If thou Bjiy'st any, run and bring nie woni; 
And tlion slialt find me at the goTenmr's. » 
[Exit 
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ACT I. »ceue 4. 



KING HENRY VI.— PART I. 



ACT I. Soone 4. 



*yp«. Father, I warrant you; take you no 



care; 



21 



I '11 never trouble you, if I may spy theuL 

Enter ^ on the turret, the Lords Salisbury and 
Talbot, Sir William Glansdale, Sir 
Thomas Garorave, and others, 

Sal. Talbot, my life, my joy, again retum'd ! 
How wert thou hjuidled, being prisoner? 
Or by wliat means got'st thou to be released ? 
Discourse, I prithee, on this turret's top. 

Q Tal. The Duke of Bedford had a prisoner 
Called the brave Lord Ponton de Santrailles; 
For him was I exchang'd and ransome<l. 
But with a l»aser man of arms by far, so 

Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd 

me: 
Which I, disdaining, scorn'd ; and craved death 
Rather than I would be so vile-esteem'd. 
In fine, redeem'd I was as I desir'd. 
But, O, the treacherous Fastolfe wounds my 

heart! 
Whom with my bare fists I would execute. 
If I now had him brought into my ix)wer. 
SaL Yet tell'st thou not how thou wert en- 

tertain'd. ] 
Tal. With scoffs, and scorns, and contume- 
' lious taunts. 
In open market-place produc'd they me, 40 
To be a public spectacle to all: 
Here, wiid they, is the terror of the French, 
The scarecrow that affrights our children so. 
Tlien broke I from the officers that led me, 
And with my nails digged stones out of the 

gi'ound. 
To hurl at the beholders of mv shame: 
My grisly* countenance made others fly; 
None durst come near for fear of sudden death. 
In iron walls they deem'd me not secure; 
So great fear of my name 'niongst them was 

spread, 60 

That they suppos'd 1 could rend bars of steel. 
And spurn in jneces ])osts of adamant: 
Wherefore a guanl of chosen shot'-* I had, 
Tljat walk'd about me every minute- while; 
And if I did but stir out of my bed, 
Readv thev were to shoot me to the heart 



I OrMy, grim, terrible. ^ Shot, i.e. marksmeq. 
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Enter the Son with a linstock, 

Sal. I grieve to hear what torments you 
endur'd. 
But we will be reveng'd sufficiently. 
Now it is supper- time in Orleans: 
Here, through this secret grate, I count each 
one, «) 

And view the Frenchmen how they fortify: 
Let us look in; the sight will much delight 

thee. — 
I^Sir Thomas Gargrave, and Sir William 

Glansdale, 
Let me have your express opinions 
Where is best place to make our battery next ^ 
Gar. I think, at the north gate; for there ^ 

stand lords. 
Gla)i, And I, here, at the bulwark of the 

bridge. ] 
Tal. For aught I see, this city must be 
famish'd. 
Or with light skirmishes enfeebled.' 

[^■1 shot comes from the town. Salisbury 
and Gargrave fall. 
Sal. O Loi-d, have mercy on us, wretched 
sinners ! to 

\^Gar. O Lord, have mercy on me, woful 
man I ] ^ 

Tal. What chance is this tliat suddenly hath 
cross'd us? 
Si)eak, Salisbury; at least, if thou canst speak: 
How far'st thou, mirror of all martial men ? 
\^ One of thy eyes and thy cheek's side struck 

off:—] 

Accui*sed tower I accursed fatiil hand 
That hath contriv'd this woeful tragedy ! 
I^In thirteen kittles Sidisbury o'ercame; 
Henry the Fifth he first train'd to the wai-s; 
Whilst any trump did sound, or drum struck 

up, 80 

His sword did ne'er leave striking in the field. 
Yet liv'st thou, Si^lisbury? though Uiy s[>eech ; 

doth fail. 
One eye thou hast, to look to heaven for grace: 
The sun with one eye vieweth all the world. — ] 
Heaven, he. thou gracious to none alive. 
If Salisbury wants mercy at thy hands ! — 
Bear hence his IkkIv; I will help to bury it — 

s Enftebled, pronounced here u a qiuulii^llable. 



ACT I. Heme A, 
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ACT I. Bceoe 5. 



>f Sir Thomas Grargrave, hast thou any life? 
f Speak unto Talbot; nay, look up to him. "} • 
Salisbury, cheer thy spirit with this comfort; 
Thou shalt not die whiles — 9i 

He beckons with his hand, and smiles on me, 
As who should say, **When I am dead and 

gone, 
Remember to avenge me on the French." — 
; Plantagenet, I will; [and, Neix>-like, 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns bum: 
Wretcheil shall France be only in my name. ] 
[Here an alarum is heardy and it thunders 
and lightens. 
What stir is this I what tumult 's in the hea- 
vens? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noise ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, my loixi, the French have ! 
gather'd head: lOO 

The Dauphin, with one Juan la Pucelle 

joined,— 
A holy prophetess new risen up, — 
Is come with a great power^ to raise the siege. 
[tSalisbur^ lifteth himself up a)id groans, 
Tal. Hear, hear how dying Salisbury doth 
groan! 
It irks his heart he cannot be reveng'd. — 
; [ Frenchmen, I '11 be a Salisbury to you: — 
; Pucelle or puzzel, dolphin or dogfish, 
; Your hearts I '11 stamp out with my horse's 
J heels, 

/And make a quagmii-e of your mingled 
^ brains. — ] 

Convey nie Salisbury mto his tent, no 

Then we '11 try what these dastiird Frenchmen 
dare. 
[Aliirum. ExeuiU bearing out the bodies. 

Scene V. Before one of the gates of Orleans. 
Alarums. Skirmishings. Enter Talbot pur- 
suing the Dauphin, and drives him in, and 
exit: then enter La Pucelle, drinng Eng- 
lishmen before her, arid exit after them: then 
re-enter Talbot. 

Tal. Where is my strength, my valour, and 
my force? 



Our English troops retire, I cannot stay them; 
A woman clad in armour chaseth them. s 
Here, here she comes. 

He-enter La Pucelle. 

I '11 have a bout with thee; 
Q Devil or devil's dam, I '11 conjure thee: ] 
Blood will I draw on thee, — thou art a witch, — 
And straightway give thy soul to him thou 
serv'st 
Puc. C'Ome, come, 't is only I that must dis- 
grace thee. [Here they fight. 
Tal. Heavens, can you suffer hell so to pre- 
vail? 
I^My breast I'll burst with straining of my( 
courage, loi 
And from my shoulders crack my arms asun- 
der, 
But I will chdstise this high-minded strum- 
l^et] 

[They fight again, 
Puc. [Retiring^ Talbot, farewell ; thy hour 
is not yet come: 
I must go victual Orleans forthwith. 

[A short alarum, 
O'eilake me, if tliou canst; I scorn thy 

strength. ' 
Gro, go, cheer up thy hunger-starved men; 
Help Salisbury to make his testament: 
This day is ours, as many more shall be. 

[La Pucelle enters the to'wn with FreticJt 
soldiers. 
Tal. My thoughts are whirled like a pot- 
tele's wheel ; 
I know not where I am, nor wliat I do: ao 
A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops and conquers as she 

lists: 
[ So bees with smoke, and doves with noisome 

stench. 
Are from their hives and houses driven away. ] 
They call'd us, for our fierceness, Englisli 

dogs; 
Now, like to wheljw, we crying run away. 

[A short alarum. 
Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight. 
Or tear the lions out of England's coat;' 
Renounce your style,^ give slieep in lions' stead : 



> Power, force, annjr. 



s Coat, coat of annt. 
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ACT II. S«CM L 



[Sheep run not lutlf t^t tiinnn^iLS fp*ui the 
wolf, ;» 

,(}r horse or oxen fpini the leopanl.^ 
',An V011 flv froiu vi»ur '■ft-.'«iiMntr«l sLtVt*s.l 

It will not Vie: — retire into v«iiir treik-he?*: 
Vou all con4ente«l unto .Sili«Irtir\''.s4leath, 
For none wr>uM strike a stroke in his re- 

venjfe. — 
Pucelle is entvnl into Orleans, 
In spite of uii or aught that we coukl do. 
O, would I were to die with Sidisburj*! 
The sluinie here<jf will nuike me hide niv hea<l. 
\_AlnrHm; retr^^tt. Ex*f'.'nt TaUf^A and Pn'i-e*. 

Sc'KNE VI. Tit'- rnuie. 

EnU'r^ on the TtilU, La Pl cklle, Charles, Th" 
Bastard of (frUaii/^^ Kkkjxier, Alen<;ox. 
and Sohiien. 

Vo*'. A<lvanoe'- our waving n>Ioui-s r»n the 
walln; 
Iies4:uM is Orleaii-s from the English:"' - 
TlnisJo;in la Pucelle hath jjei-forni'd her woiil. 
(. 'har. Di vine-st creature,* Astr;<^a"s daughtt- r, 
IIow shall I honour thee for (liis succew? 
QThy j>romiseH are like A«lonis' gardens, 
That one <Liv hloom'd an<l fruitful wen* the 
\ next— ] 



France, trium|ih in thy ^iMrious propheto*!- 
Recoverd is the towu of CMeaiis: 
More bleMsed hap did ne'er befall our state. :o 
R'il'j. Whv ring not oat the bells thriugb- 

out the town \ 
Dauphin, command the citizens make Ixnifin:* 
And ft^ast and banquet in the o]ien «4netft. 
To celebrate the joy th^t God hath giTen i». 
Alen. All France will lie replete with minh 

and joy. 
When they shall hear bow we haTe pbr'd thf 

men.* 
( 'hnr. T is Joan, not we, by whom the daj 

is won; 
For which I will divide mv crown with her, 
[ And all the priests and friaim in mf mki 
»Sliall in procession siug her endles pniit 9 
A irtatelier pyramis* to her IT! 
: Thau Ithodo|>e's of Memphis 
, In memory of her when she is dead. 
Her ashes, in an urn more 
Than the rich-jewel'd coffer of 
Tmnsiiorted sliall be at high 
Before the kings and queens aad mVi rf: 

France, ] 
No longer on Saint Denis will 
But Joan k Pucelle sliall be FranoAi 
( V»me in, and let us banqu(;t royml^t * 

After this golden day of victory. 

[/Tc^icridL AmA 



ACT 11. 



Scene 1. Fraiwe. Ih-fm'ti OrUtriu. 

Eiitrr tn thr (f(iti> a Fi't'i't'h J^f'/'i/ea/tt and tfo 

S^'iitiin'tA. 

Sr/'if. Siis, take your |)la<r>, and Ik! vigilant: 
If any noise <»r s(»l«li«T vou iKTccive 
Xeai* t^) the walls, l»y some aj)j»Jirt'Ut" sign 
Let us have kii<»\vle<lge at the (.oint (»f guard. ** 



' LfiijMiitl, lii'ii" iM'ouonnct'il JIM a trUyllable 
- Ailvancf, lift up, 

^ En[flii*h, pnuHiiiiiriMl hb a tris>llai)h?. 
• ("it a fine, Uriv inniioimml as a thsyllaMf. 
'' I'lay'd thr men, i.r. jilay'd the lurt of men. 
♦■' i'tmiiniK. pyramid. * Apj'an'nt, inaiiift'Ht. 

" Ciiuif i>f ijudid, i I', the uuanl iomju. or tin* i-ourtyanl 
iuljuinliiy 
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FirM St'ut. Servant, you tihall. [E.nt St- 
tieont.^ Thus are ])oor serv'itors, 
When others sleep ii{x»ii their quiet ln^k 
(.'onstrain'd to watch indarkiie>tis Kiin,aii<lf"i'^ 

Enter Talbot, Bedford, Bi-RGi-ypv. '»i^' 

heatiiuj a dcnl marrh. 

Till. JajixX Kegent^ ajid i-edoubtv<l Bar- 
gundy,- 
Q By whose ai)pix)ach the regions* of Ari<»i'v 
WalKMju, and Picanl v are friends to us,- - ] '■' 
This ha}>]>y night the Frenchmen are wi'urv, 

>* Stcurf. careleu, unsiupicioiiii. 



KING HENRY VI.— PART I. 



Bariug nil day carous'd and banqueted : u 
Embrace we, then, tliis opportunity, 
\i fitting best to quittance' tlieir deceit, 
[tontriv'd by art and bnlefiil sorcery. 

Bed. Cowani of France! — how much he 
wrongs hie fiimtf. 
Despairing of hia own arm's fortitude. 
To join vfith witches nnd the halp of hell : 

Bur. Traitors hnve never otiier coni- 
Ifuiy. 



But wh&t 'n that Pucelle, whom they term so 

fa/. A maid, they say. 
Bed. A m.iid! and be so martial ! 

Itiir. Pmy (.iixl she prove not nuBculine ere 
long; 
[ If unilenieath the standard of the French i 
She ciirry armour, as she hath begun. J ' 

Tal. Weil, let tbeni jnnctise' and wiuverse 
with Bpirita: 




ln[liel-llij,' 



IB reaulve to scale their fliiity bulwarks. 
Ned. Ascend, briive Talbot; we will foll.nr 

thee. 
Tal. Not all together: better far, I gut«i. 
rhnt we do m:Jce our entrance several wayw; 
rhat, if it chance the one of ns do fail. xt 
Ihe other yet may rise against their force. 
Bed. Agreeil: I'll to yon comer. 
Bur. And I to thi-i. 

Tid. And here will Talbot mount, or make 
his grave. — 
Now, Salisbury, for thee, and for the right 



^QaiUamr, nqoltc. 






Of English Heiirk', shall this night a|)i>ear tit 
How much in duty I am bound to both. 

[TViB Eii'jUili irah; the ira/U. crying "SI. 
George!" '* A Talbot!" and aU eider the 

■Seiii. Aniil nnul the eneniy doth make 

assault ! 

The FreiirA leap ov^ the vnUi in their thirt*. 
Eater ifi-eral vayt, the Babtard of Orltant, 
Aleni^un, and Kbioxier, half retulf and 

h'df tmreaJy. 

AUn. How now, my lonisl what, all uu- 



ACT II. Scene 1. 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 



Bast. Unready ! ay, and glad we scap'd so 
well. 40 

lieig. ' T was time, I trow, to wake and leave 
our beds, 
Hearing alarums at our chamber-doors. 

Alen. Of all exploits since first I follow'd 
arms. 
Ne'er heard I of a warlike enterprise 
More venturous or desperate than thi& 

Bast. I think this Talbot be a fiend of hell. 

Reig. If not of hell, the heavens, sure, fa- 
vour him. 

Alen. Here cometh Cliarles: I marvel how 
he s})ed. 

Bast. Tut, holy Joan was his defensive 
guard. 

EtUer Charles afui La Pucelle. 

Char. Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful 
dame ? 50 

Didst thou at first, to flatter us withal. 
Make us jmrtakers of a little gain. 
That now our loss might be ten times so much? 
Phc, Wherefore is Charles impatient with 
his friend ? 
At all times will you have my power alike? 
Sleeping or waking, must I still prevail, 
Or will you blame and lay the fault on me ? — 
Improvident soldiers! had your watch been 

good, 
Thifi sudden mischief never could have fall'n. 
Char. Duke of Alen^on, this was your de- 
fault, AO 
That, being captain of the watch to-niglit. 
Did look no better to that weighty charge. 
Al^n. Had all your quarters been as safely 
kept 
As th«at whereof I had the government. 
We had not been thus shamefully surprised. 
Bast. Mine was secure. 
Beiff. And so was mine, my lord. 
Char. And, for myself, most part of all this 
night, 
Within her* quarter and mine own precinct 
I was employ'd in })assing to and fro, 
Al)out relieving of the sentinels: 70 
Then how, or which wav, should they first break 
in? 

1 Her, i.e. Joan's. 
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Puc. Question, my lords, no further of the 
case, 72 

How, or which way: 't is sure they found some 
place 

But weakly guarded, where the breach was 
made. 

And now there rests no other shift but this; 

To gather our soldiers, scattered and dispers'd, 

And lay new platforms* to endamage them. 

Alarums. Enter an English Soldier, crying 
" A Talbot/ a Talbot!'' They fly, leaving 
their clothes behind. 

Sold. I '11 be S(^ bold to take what thev have 
left 
The cry of Talbot serves me for a swonl; 
For I have loaden me with many spoils, so 
Using no other weapon but his name. [Ejpit. 

Scene II. Orleans. Within the towfi. 

Enter Talbot, Bedford, Burqundt, a Cap- 
tain, and others. 

Bed. The day begins to break, and night is 
fled, 
Whose pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. 
Here sound retreat, and cease our hot pursuit 

[Betreat sounded. 

Tal. Bring forth the body of old Salisbury, 
And here advance^ it in the market-place, 
The middle centre of this cui-sed town. 
Now have I i>aid my vow unto his soul ; 
For every drop of blood was drawn from him 
There hath at least fi\id Frenchmen died to- 
night 
And that hereafter ages may behold lo 

What ruin happened in revenge of him, 
Within their chief est temple 1 41 erect 
A tomb, wherein his corpse shall be interred: 
Upon the which, that every one may read, 
Shall be engi-av'd the sack of Orleans, 
The treacherous manner of his mournful death 
And what a terror he had been to France. 
But, lords, in all our bloody massacre, 
I muse* we met not with the Dauphin's grace, 
His new-come champion, virtuous Joan of Arc, 
Nor any of his false confederates. si 

* Platformi, plans. * Advance, lilt ap. * Muse, wonder. 
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Bed, T is thought, Lord Talbot, when the 
fight began, 22 

Rous'd on the sudden from their drowsy beds, 
They did, amongst the troops of arme<l men, 
Leap o'er the walls for refuge in the field. 
Bur, Myself — as far as I could well dis- 
cern 
For smoke and dusky vapours of the night — 
Am sure I scared the Dauphin and his trull, 
[When arm in arm they both came swiftly 

running, 
' Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves, 30 

Tliat could not live asunder day or night ] 
After that things are set in order here. 
We '11 follow them with all the pojyer we have. 

BiUer a yfessengcr. 

Mess. All hail, my lords! Which of this 
princely train 
Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 
So much appLiuded through the realm of 
Fnmce \ 
TaL Here is the TallxH: who would speak 

with him \ 
J/eM. The virtuous lady, Countess of Au- 
vergne. 
With miHlesty admiring thy renown, 
By me entreats, great loni, thou wouldst 
vouch.safe 40 

To visit her poor castle where she lies,* 
Tliat she may iMKist she hath beheld the man 
Whose glory fills the world with loud report 
Bur. Is it even so? Nay, then, I see our 
wars 
Will turn unto a peaceful comic H]X)rt, 
When ladies crave to l>e encounter d witL — 
You may not, my lord, des]>iHe her gentle suit 
Tal. Ne'er trust me then ; for when a world 
of men 
Could not prevail with all their onitory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindness over-nil'd : — so 
And therefore tell her I return great tlianks, 
An<i in submission will attend on her. — 
Will not your honours Inyir me comjmny? 
Btii. No, truly, no; 't is more than manners 
will: 
And I have heard it said, unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gone. 

1 Lie»t dwellt. 



Tal, Well then, alone, since there 's no re- 
medy, 
I mean to prove this lady's courtesy. — 
Come hither, captaiiL [Whispt*ri\ You i)er- 
ceive my mind \ 
Capt. I do, my lord, and mean iiccordingly. 

[Exeunt, 00 

ScEN'E III. Auverfffw. The CouffTESB^s castle, 

Enter the Countess and her Porter, 

Count. Porter, rememl>er what I gave in 
charge; 
And when you have done so, bring the keys 
to me. 
Port. Madam, I will. [Exit, 

Count. The plot is biid: if all things fall out 
right, 
I shall as famous be by this exploit 
As Scythiiin Tomyris by Cyrus' death. 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight. 
And his achievements of no less account: 
Fain would mine eyes be witness with mine 

ears. 
To give their censure* of these rare re}K>rts. 10 

Enter Messenger and Talbot. 

Mess, Madmu, 
Acconling as your ladyship desir'd, 
By message cniv'd, ho is Lord Talbot come. 

Count. And he is welcome. What I is this 
the nijui \ 

Mess. Madam, it ia 

Count. Is this the scoui^ of France \ 

Is this the Talbot, so much fear'd abroad 
. That with his name the mothers still their 
l)al)es? 
I see re])ort is fabulous and false : 
I thought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A secon<l Hector, for his grim as^Kict 20 

And krge pro]M)rtion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas, this is a child, a silly dwarf! 
|[ It cannot be this weak and writhled' shrimp ' 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. ] \ 

Tal. Madam, I have l)een lH)ld to trouble you ; 
But since your ladyship is not at leisure, 
I'll w)rt* some other time to visit you. [Ooing, 



s Cetumn, judgneot 
Sort, 



s WrUhUd, wriukletl. 
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Count. Wliitt means heuow) Go aak bim 

wliither he goes. 
3feis. Stay, my Lort) Talbot; fur my lady 

crares » 

To know the cause of your Jibrupt departure. 




Titl. Marry, for that sLc 'e in a wrong Ije- 



1 ^o to certify her Talbot 'b ht're. 

lie-enter Porter iHtk Ivi/r. 
Coi'iil. If tboii be he, then art thou {iri 
Tal. Prisoner! to whom? 
Count. To me, blood- tbiraty 



Ajid for thst cause I train'il ' thee to my bouse. 
Long time tby shadow bath been thrall* to me. 
For in my gallery tby picture bangs : 
But uow tbe substance shall endure the like ; 
And I will chain these legs a:id arms <d thine, 
Tliat bast by tyranny, these many year^ 40 
Wasted our [■ountry, slain our citizens, 
And sent our sons and husbanda captivate.* 

Till. [Lavffking] Ha, ha, ba! 

Count. Laughett thou, wretch) thy mirtb 



r Indyship so fund* 
aught but Talbot's 



a indeed. 



Tal. 1 laugh to m 
To tbu.k tliat you 

BJiadow 
Wliereon to practise your severity. 

Count. Why, art not thou the maJ 

Tat. I ai 

Count. Then liave I substance ti 

Till. No, no, I nm but shadow of myself ; lo 
You are deceiv'd, my substance is not here ; 
For what you see is but the smallest part 
And least projiortion of humanity : 
I tell you, madani, wei-e the whole frame here. 
It is of iiucli a spacious lofty pitch, 
Youi' roof were not suflicient to contain 't 

Count. This is a riddling mercliaiit for tbe 

He will be here, and yet he is not here : 
How can these contrarieties agree? 

Tif- That will I show you presently. *> 

[//e irinds Aw /torn. Drum* etriie up: 

then a peal of ordimitcf. The gate* 

heiny fitnxd, enter Soldiers. 

Howsayyou, mndniu?areyou nowpereuaded 

Tliat Talbot is but shadow of himself? 

These are bis sul»t-ince, sinews, anus, and 

streugtii. 
With wiiieh he y<iketli your rebellious neck^ 
Razeth your cities, and subverts your towns, 
And in u luoiuent makes tliem desolate. 

CuiUK^. Yictorious Talbot Ijiardon my abuser^ 
I find thou art no less than fame hath bruited. 
And more th.'\n may be gathered by tliy 

sliajie. 
Let my ju'esumption not provoke thy wratli ; 
For I am sorry that with reverence Ti 

I did not eiitei-lain thee as thou art 

I Train'd, decoyed. > nralt, c«ptiTB. 

■ Capiirau. mule cuptlve. • Foiid, louliih. 

' Abiu/, vBuwie, or, iietliapi, deceptluD. 
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Tal, Be not diama/d, fair lady; nor mis- 
construe 73 
The mind of Talbot, as you did mistake 
The outward composition of his body. 
What you have done hath not offended me: 
Nor oUier satisfaction do I crave, 
But only, with your patience, that we may 
Taste of your wine, and see what cates^ you 
have ; 79 
For soldiers* stomachs always serve them well. 
Count. With all my heart; and think me 
honoured 
To feast so great a warrior in niy house. 

[Ejceu)it. 

Scene IV. London. The Temple-garden. 

Enter the Earls of Somerset, Suffolk, and 
Warwick; Richard Plaxtagenet, Ver- 
non, and a Ijawyer. 

Plan. Great lortls and gentlemen, what 
means tliis silence ? 
Dare no man answer in a case of truth ? 
tSuf. Within the Temple-hall we were too 
loud ; 
The garden here is more convenient. 

Pbm. Then say at once if I maintain'd the 
truth; 
Or else* was wrangling Somerset in the eii"or ? 
Suf. Faith, I have been a truant in the law, 
And never yet could frame my will to it ; 
And therefore frame the law unto my wilL 
#Si/wi. Judge you, my Lord of Warwick, 
then, between us. lo 

War. Between two hawks, which flies the 
higher pitch ; 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper 

mouth ; ' 
Between two blades, which bears the better 

temper: 
Between two horses, which doth bear him* best; 
Between two gii'ls, which hath the meii-iest 

eye;— 
I have perhaps some shallow spirit of judg- 
ment; 
But in these nice sharp quillets^ of the law. 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 



1 Cate§, dainties. 

s Mouth, Uark. 

• i^UUU, ftobletiea. 



s Or eUe, or in other words. 
« Bear him, i,e. carry himself. 



Plan. Tut, tut, here is a mannerly for- 
bearance: 
Tlie truth appears so naked on my side, 20 
That any purblind eye may find it out 

Som. And on my side it is so well apparell'd, 
So clear, so shining, and so evident 
That it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. 
Plan. Since you are tongue-ti'd and so loath 
to speak. 
In dumb significants^ proclaim your thoughts: 
Let him that is a true-born gentleman. 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose tliat I have pleaded truth. 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with 
me. 30 

tSom. Let hiui that is no coward nor no flat- 
terer, 
But dare maintain the pjirty ' of the truth. 
Pluck a red rose from off this tliom with me. 
War. 1 love no coloui-s;^ and without all 
colour 
Of base insinuating flatter}', 
1 pluck this white rose with Phuitagenet. 
/Suf. I pluck this red rose with young Som- 
erset; 
And say withal, I think he held the right 
Ver. Stay, lords and gentlemen, and pluck 
no more, 
Till you conclude that he, uix)n whose side 40 
The fewest roses are cropp'd from the ti*ee. 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion.® 
JSom. Good Master Venion, it is well ob- 
jected:*^ 
If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 
Plan. And I. 

Ver. Then for the truth and plainness of the 
cjise, 
I ])luck this })ale and maiden blossom hei*e. 
Giving my verdict on the white rose side. 
A^owi. Prick not your finger as you pluck 
it off, 
Lest, blee<ling, you do paint the white rose 
red, 50 

And fall on my side so, against your will. 

* Dumb $ignijicantt, mute indications, or signs. 
' Party, side. 

* Colourg, used in a double sense; in the ordinary one, 
and in that of "pretexts." 

•Shall yield the other, tbc., i.e. shall admit that the 
other is in the right. 
10 Well objected, well proposed. 
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Ver. If I, uiy lord, for my opinion bleed, 
Opinion sliall be surgeon to my hurt, m 

And keep me on the side where still I am. 
Som, Well, well, come on: who else? 
Law. Unless my study and my books be 
false, 
The argument you held was wrong in you ; 

[To Somerset. 
In sign whereof I pluck a white rose too. 
Plan. Now, Somerset, where is your argu- 
ment ? 
Som. Here in my scabbard, meditating that 
Shall dye your white i-ose in a bloody red. tti 
Plan. Meantime your cheeks do counterfeit 
our roses; 
For pjile they look with fear, as witnessing 
The truth on our side. 

Som. No, Plantagenet, 

Tis not for fear; but anger ^ that thy cheeks 
Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our roses, 
And yet thy tongue will not confess thy enx)r. 
Plan. Hath not thy rose a canker, Somer- 
set? 
Som. Hath not thy rose a thorn, Planta- 
genet? 
Plan. Ay, sharp and piercing, to maintain 
his truth ; 70 

Whiles thy consuming canker eate his false- 
hood. 
Som. Well, I'll find friends to wear my 
bleeding rose. 
That shall maintain what I have said is true, 
Where false Plantagenet dare not be seen. 
Plan. Now, by this maiden blossom in my 
hand, 
I scorn thee and thy faction, peevish boy. 
Suf. Turn not thy sconis this way, Planta- 
genet. 
Plan. Proud Pole, I will; and scorn l)oth 

him and thee. 
Suf. I'll turn my jMirt thereof into thy 

throat. 

Som. Away, away, good William de la Pole I 

We grace the yeoman by conversing with 

him. 81 

If or. Now, by (rod's will, thou wrongest 

him, Somerset; 

His grandfather was Lionel Duke of Clarence, 



"^ But anger t i.e. but for anger. 
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Third son to the third Edward King of Eng- 
land: 84 
Spring crestless yeomen* from so deep a root ? 
Plan. He bears him on the place's privilege, 
Or durst not, for his craven heart, say thu& 
Som. By him that made me, I '11 maintain 
my words 
On any plot of ground in Cliristendom. 
Was not thy father, Richard Earl of Cam- 
bridge, 90 
For treason executed in our late king's days? 
And, by his treason, stand'st not thou at- 
tainted, 
ClJorrupted, and exempt' from ancient gentry? 
His tres})ass yet lives guilty in thy blood ; 
And, till thou be restor'd, thou art a yeoman. 
Plan. My father waa attached,* not at- 
tainted, 
CV)ndemn'd to die for treason, but no traitor; 
And that I '11 prove on better men than Somer- 
set, 
Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 
For your i)artaker^ Pole, and you yourself, 100 
I '11 note you in my book of memory. 
To scourge you for this apprehension :^ 
Look to it well and say you are well wani'd. 
Som. Ah, thou shalt find us ready for thee 
still; 
Ajid know us, by these colours, for thy foes, 
For these my friends, in spite of thee, shall 
wear. 
Plan. And, by my soul, this pale and angry 
rose, 
As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate. 
Will I for ever, and my faction, wear, 
Until it wither with me to my grave, 110 
Or flourisli to the height of my degree. 

Suf. Gro forward, and be chok'd with thy 
f'unbition ! 
And so, farewell, until I meet thee next [KvU. 
Som. Have with thee, Pole. — Farewell, am- 
bitious Richard. [Exii. 
Plan. How I am brav'd, and must j^erforce 

endure it ! 
TPar. This blot, that they object against 
your house, 

s CrestUti yeomen, i.e. yeomen who have no right to a 
coat of armi. 
3 Exempt, excluded. « Attached, arrested, 

s Partaker, confederate. • Jj^jpreAefMion, opinion. 
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Shall be wip'd out in the next parliament, 
Call'd for the truce of Winchester and Gloe- 

ter; 
And if thou be not then created York, 
I will not live to be accounted Warwick. 120 
Meantime, in signal of my love to thee, 
Against proud Somerset and William Pole, 
Will I upon thy party wear this rose: 
And here I prophesy, — this brawl to-day, 
Grown to this faction in the Temple-ganlen, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the 

white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 
Plan. Good Miister Vernon, I am bound to 
you, 
That you on my behalf would phick a flower. 
Ver. In your behalf still will I wear the 
same. imo 

Law, And so will I. 
Plan, Thanks, gentle sir. 
tome, let us four to dinner : I dai'e say 
This quarrel will drink blood anotlier day. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene V. A room in the Tower of London, 

Enter Mortimer, brought in a chair 
by two Gaolers. 

Jllor. Kind keepers of my weak decaying 
age, 
Let dying Mortimer here rest himself. — 
Even like a man new haled* from the rack, 
So fare my limbs with long imprisonment ; 
And these grey locks, the pursuivants of death,* 
Nestor-like aged/** in* an age of care. 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 
^[ These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is 

spent, 
' Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent ;* ] 
Weak shoulders, overborne with burthening 
grief, 10 

And pithless^ arms, like to a withere<l vine 
That droops his sapless branches to the ground : 
Yet are these feet — whose strengthless stay is 
niunb, 

1 Haled, dragged. 

< Purmivantt of death, le. the heraldB who annoance 
the approach of death, 
s Netior-like aged, i.e. made as old as Nestor. 
« /n^by. * Exigent, end. * Pithlete, without vigour. 



Unable to 8up]X)rt this lump of clay — u 

Swift- winged witli desire to get a grave. 
As witting^ I no other comfort have. 
But tell me, keeper, will my nephew come ? 
First Gaol. Richard Plantagenet, my lord, 
will come: 
We sent unto the Temple, to his chamber ; 
And answer was retum'd that he will come. 20 
Mor. Enough : my soul shall then be satis- 
fied. 
Poor gentleman I his wrong doth equal mine. 
Since Henry Monmouth* first began to reign, 
Before whose glory I was great in arms. 
This loathsome sequestration^ have I had; 
And even since then hath Richard been ob- 

scur'd, 
Depriv'd of honour and inheritance. 
But now, the arbitrator of despairs, 
Just death, kind umpire of men's miseries. 
With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me 
hence : 30 

I would his troubles likewise were expired. 
That so he might recover what was lost. 

Enter Richard Plantagenet. 

First Gaol. My lord, your loving nephew 

now is come. 
J/or. Richard Plantagenet, friend, is he 

come ? 
Plan. Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us'd. 
Your nej>hew, late despised ^^ Richard, comes. 
Jfor. Direct mine arms I may embrace his 
neck. 
And in his Iwsom spend my latter gasp: 
O, tell me when my lips do touch his cheeks, 
That I may kindly give one fainting kiss. — 
And now declare, sweet stem from York's 
great stock, -ii 

Why didst thuu siiy, of late thou wei*t despis'd ? 
Plan. Firat, lean thine aged back against 
mine aim ; 
And, in that ease, I '11 tell thee my disease.** 
Tliis day, in argument ujwn a case. 
Some words there grew 'twixt Somerset and 
me; 



' Witting, knowing. 

• Henry Monmouth, i.e. Henry V. 

* Sequestration, imprisonment ; literally, seclusion. 

10 Late despised, i.e. lately despised. 

11 Disease, uneasiness of mind. 
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Among which terma be iis'd bis lavisb tongue, 
And did upbraid me with my fatber'a de&th: 
Whicb obloquy set bare before my tongue, 
Else witb the like I bad requited him. M 

Tberefore, good uncle, tor my father's sake, 
In hoDour of a tru« Plaiitagenet, 
And for alliance' aake,' declare the cause 
My father. Earl of Cambridge, lo«t his bead. 



fair nephew, that im- 
e all my flowering youtb 



3for. That cause 

prison 'd me, 

And hath detain'd 

Within a loathsome dungeou, there U> pine, 
Was cursed instrument of his decease. 
PUia. Discover more at burge what c 
that was ; 
For I am ignorant, and cannot gueas. 




ilof. I will, if that jay fading breatli permit. 
And death ap|»roach not ere my tale be done. 
Heiiiy the Fourtli, grajidfatber to this king, 
Depos'd bis nejihew Richard, — Edward's sou, 
'[The timt-liegotteii and the lawful heir 
'Of PJlward kin);, the third of tliat descent: ^ 
Iluriug wjiose reign the Perciea uf the north, 
Finding his usurpation most unjust, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne; 
The reasou niov'd these warlike lords to this Tu 
Was, for tbiit— young King Richard thus re- 



' For ailiance' uAe, i.i 



Leaving no heir begotten of his body — 73 
I was the next by birth aud [mreutage; 
[For by my mother I derived am 
From Lionel Duke of CLirence, the third sou 
Uuto the third King Edward ; whereas he 
From Juhu of Gaunt iloth bring his pedigree. 
Being but fourth of that heroic Une. ^ 
But mark : as, in this haughty' great attempt, 
Tliey L-iboured tu ))knt the rightful heir, fo 
I lost my liberty, and they tlieir lives. 
Long after this, wheu Henry^ the Fifth, 
Succee<liiig his aire Bolingbroke, did reigu, 

> i/aH|rU|r=blglL * Uinry, proDSUDCod u > lri*f lUbl*. 
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Thy father, Earl of Cambridge, then derived 
From famous Edmund Langley, Duke of York, 
Marrying my sister that thy mother was. 
Again, in pity of my hard distress, 
Levied an army, weening^ to redeem 
And have install'd me in the diadem: 
But, as the rest, so fell that noble earl, 90 

And was beheaded. Thus the Mortimers, 
In whom the title rested, were suppress'd. 

Plan, Of which, my lord, your honour is 
the last 

Mor. True ; and thou seest that I no issue 
have, 
And that my fainting words do warrant 

death: 
Thou art my heir ; the rest I wish thee gather: 
But yet be wary in thy studious care. 

Plan, Thy grave admonishments prevail 
with me: 
But yet, methinks, my fathers execution 
Was nothing less than blwxly tyranny. loo 

Mor. With silence, nephew, l>e thou politic: 
Strong-fixed is the house of Lancaster 
And like a mountain, not to be removM. 
f But now thy uncle is removing hence ; 
As princes do their courts, when they are chn-'d 
With long continuance in a settled place. ] 

Phtn. O, uncle, would some part of my 
young years 



Might but redeem the passage of your age ! 
Mor. Thou dost then wrong me, — as that 

slaughterer doth 
Which giveth many wounds when one will 

kill. 110 

Mourn not, except thou sorrow for my good ; 
Only give order for my funeral: 
And so farewell ; and fair be all thy hopes 
And prosperous be thy life in peace and 

war I [Dies, 

Plan. And peace, no war, befall thy parting 

soul I 
In prison hast thou aj)eut a pilgrimage. 
And like a hermit overpass'd thy days. — 
Well, I will lock his counsel in my breast ; 
And what I do imagine, let that rest — 
Keej)ei*s, convey him hence ; and I myself 120 
Will see his burial better than his life. 

[Exeunt Gaol^^rs, bearinf/ out the body 
of Mortimer. 
Here dies the duskv torch of Mortimer, 
Cliok'd with am])ition of the meaner sort: — 
And for those wrongs, those bitter injuries. 
Which Somerset liath offer'd to my house, 
I doubt not but with honour to redress ; 
And therefore haste I to the jmrliament, 
Either to be restored to my blofnl, 
Or make my ill the advantage of my good. 129 

[Exit. 



ACT III. 



Scene I. Lotulon. The Parliament-house. 

Flourish. Enter Kino Henry, Exeter, Olds- 
ter, Warwick, Somerset, and Suffolk; 
the Bishop of Winchester, Richard 
Plantaoenet, and others. Gloster offers 
to put up a bill; Winchester snatches it, 
and tears it. 

Win. Com'st thou with deep- premeditated 
lines, 
With written pamphlets studiously devis'd, 
Humphrey of Gloster? If thou canst accuse, 
Or aught intend'st to biy unto my charge, 
Do it without invention, suddenly ; 

1 Wtening, thinking. 



As I with sudden and extemporal speech 
Parj)ose to answer what thou canst object 
Cilo. Presumptuous priest I this place com- 
mands my patience. 
Or thou shouldst find thou hast dishonour'd 

me. 
Tliiiik not, although in writing I preferr'd* lO 
The manner of tliy vile outrageous crimes, 
Tliat therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 
Verl)atim to rehearse the method of my pen: 
[No, prelate; such is thy audacious wicked- 
ness, 
Thy lewd, j)estiferous, and disweiitious pninks, ' 



As' very infants prattle of thy pride.] 



^ 



' Pre/err' d, i.e. "u a charge against thee. 
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Thou art a most pernicious usurer ; 
Froward by nature, enemy to peace ; 
Lascivious, wanton, more tiian well beseems 
A man of thy profession and degree ; 20 

And for thy treacher}', what's more manifest, — 
In that thou laid'st a trap to take my life, 
As well at London bridge as at the Tower ? 

jQ Beside, I fear me, if thy thoughts were 

{ sifted, 

''Tlie king, thy sovereign, is not quite exempt 

' From envious malice of thy swelling heart.] 
If 'in. Gloster, I do defy thee. — Loixls, vouch- 
safe 
To give me hearing what I shall reply. 
Were I ambitious, covetous, or worse, 
As he will have me, how am I so i)oor ? 30 
Or how haps it I seek not to advance 
Or raise myself, but keep my wonted calling? 
And for dissension, who preferreth peace 
More than I do? — except I be provok'd. 
No, my good lords, it is not thdt offends ; 
Q It is not thdt that hath incens'd the duke : ] 
It is, because no one should sway but he ; 
QNo one but he should be about the king;] 
And that engendei*8 thunder in his breast, 
And makes him roar these accusations forth. 
But he shall know I am as good — 

Oh. As good ! 41 

Tliou bastard of my gran<lfather I — 

Will. Ay, lonlly sir; for what are you, I 

pniv, 
But one imjjcrious in another's throi\e ? 

Ulo. Am I not lord protector, saucy priest? 
Win. And am not I a prelate of the church? 
Glo. Yes, a« an outlaw in a castle keej)8. 
And usetli it to patronage* his theft. 
Win. Unreverent (jrl<xster I 
Glo. Thou ai*t reverend 

Touching thy sjnritual function, not thy life. 
/Q Win. This Rome shall remedy. 

M\tr. Roam thither, then. 5i 

Som. My lord, it were your duty to forbear. 
War. Ay, see the bishop be not overlx)rne. 
Som. Methiuks my lord should be religious, 
/And know the office that l)elongs to such. 
( War. Methinks his lordshij) should be 
i humbler ; 
^It fitteth not a prelate so to plead. 



< 



1 To patronage, i.e. to maintain. 
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Soni. Yes, when his holy state is touch'd so 

near. 
War, State holy or unhallow'd, what of that ? ; 
Is not his grace protector to the king? co^ 

Plan. \^Asid€\ Plantageuet, I see, must hold 
his tongue. 
Lest it be said "Speak, sirrah, when you 

should ; 
Must your bold verdict enter talk with 

lords?" 
Else would I have a fling at Winchester.] 

King. Uncles of Gloster and of Winchester, 
Tlie sjHJcial watchmen of our English weal, 
I would prevail, if pi-ayers* might prevail. 
To join your hearts in love and amity. 
O, what a scandal is it to our crown, 
That two such noble peers as ye should jar ! 70 
Believe me, lords, my tender years can tell 
Civil dissension is a vii)erous worm 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 
[A noise within^ "Downi with the tawny- 
coats ! " 
What tumult 's this ? 

War. An upixmr, I dare warrant, 

Begun through malice of the bishop's men. 

\^A noise ajain, "Stones! stones!" 

Enter the Mayor of London, attended. 

May. O, my good lords, — and \artuous 

Henry,- 
Pity the city of London, pity us ! 
The bishop and the Duke of Gloeter's men. 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 79 

Have liU'd their pock eta full of pebble stones, 
And banding themselves in contr^iy parta, 
I^ pelt so fast at one another's pate, 
Tliat many have their giddy brains knock'd 

out: 
Our windows are broke down in every street, 
And we, for fear, comj>ell'd to sliut our shops. 

Enter, skirmishing, the Serving-men o/*Glo8TER 
aiui Winchester 'with bloody pates. 

King. We charge you, on allegiance to our- 

self, 
To hold your slaughtering hands and keep 

the peace. — 
Pray, uncle Gloster, mitigate this strife. 

s Prayers, pronounced as a diaayllable. 
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First Serv, Nay, if we be forbidden stones, 

we '11 fall to it with our teeth. 90 

Sec. Serv. Do what ye dare, we are as 

resolute. [Sirirmis/i again. 

^Olo. You of my household, leave this 

peevish* broil, 

And set this unaccustom'd ^ fight aside. 

Third Serv. My lord, we know your grace 
to be a man 
Just and upright ; and, for your royal birth. 
To none inferior but his majesty: 
And, ere that we will suffer such a prince. 
So kind a father of the commonweal. 
To Ije disgraced by an inkhom mate,-' 99 

We, and our wives and children, all will fight, 
And have our bodies slaughter'd by tliy foes. 
Firtt Serv. Ay, and the very parings of our 
nails 
Sliall pitch a field when we are dead. 

[Skirmish again."^ 
Glo. Stay, st-iy \ 

And if you love me, as you say you do. 
Let me persuade you to forbear awhile. 

King. O, how this discord doth afflict my 
soul I — 
Can you, my Lord of Winchester, l>ehol(l 
My sighs and tears, and will not once relent ? 
Who should be pitiful, if you be not ? 
Or who should study to ])refer a peace, no 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils? 
]f ar. My lord protector, yield ; — yield, 
Winchester ; — 
Except you mean, with obstinate repulse. 
To slay your sovereign, and destroy the realm, 
f You see what mischief, and what nmrder too. 
Hath been enacted through your enmity : 
Tlien l>e at peace, except ye thirst for blo<xl.] 
If 'in. He shall submit, or I will never yield. 
[| Ulo. Compaasion on the king commands 
me stoop; no 

Or I would see his heart out, ere the priest 
Should ever get that privilege of me. 

II ar. Behold, my Lord of Winch csUt, the duke 
Hath banish'd moodv discontented furv, 
As by his smoothed brows it doth apjxjar: 
Why look you still so stem and tragical?] 



1 Peevinh, foolish. 

3 Unaeeuttom'd, anseemly (Johnson). Perhaps it only 
means unusual, or strange. 
* Itikkcrn maU, i.e. bookish fellow. 



Glo. Here, Winchester, I offer thee my 
hand. 126 

Q King. Fie, uncle Beaufort ! I have heard / 
you preach > 

That malice was a great and grievous sin ; ^ 
And will not you maintain the thing you^ 
teach, ? 

But prove a chief offender in the same ? lao ~ 
War. Sweet king I — the bishop hath a' 
kindly gird. * — 
For shame, my Lord of Winchester, relent ! ^ 
What, shall a child instruct you what to do?]^ 
Win. Well, Duke of Gloster, I will yield to 
thee ; 
Love for thy love, and hand for hand I give. 
Glo. [Aside] Ay, but, I feitr me, with a 
hollow heart. — [Holding Winchester's right 
hand in his.] 
See here, my friends and loving country- 
men ; 
Tliis token serveth for a flag of tince 
Betwixt ourselves and all our followei's: 
So help me God, as I dissemble not I 140 

Win. [Asidf'] So help me God, as I intend 

it not I 
King. O loving uncle, kind Duke of Glos- 
ter,'^ 
How joyful am I made by this contract! — 
Away, my masters ! trouble us no more ; 
But join in friendship, as your lonls have 
done. 
First Serv. C'ontent: I '11 to the surgeon's. 
Sec. Serv. And so will I. 
Third Serv. And I will see what physic the 
tavern affords. 

[K.veu7it Serving-men^ Mai/or^ d-r. 
War. Accei)t this scroll, most gracious 
sovereign, 149 

Which in the right of Riehanl Plantagenet 
We do exhibit to your mfijesty. 

Glo. Well urg'd, my Lord of Warwick: for, 
sweet jniuce. 
An if your grace mark every circumstance, 
You have gre«it reason to do Riehanl right; 
Es[)ecially for those occasions 
At Eltham Place I toUP yom- maje-sty. 



*A kindly gird, i.e. gentle reproof; some explain it 
"n reproncli in kind," "an appropriate rebuke." 
* OloBttr, here a trisyllable -Glo-ccs-tcr. 
« / told, %.e. of which I told. 
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King. And those occasions, uncle, were of 
force: 
Therefore, my loving lords, our pleasure is 
Tliat Richard be restored to his blood. 159 

War. Let Richard be restored to his blood ; 
So shall his father's wrongs lie reconipens'd. 
If 7/1. As will the rest, so willeth Winchester. 
King. If Richard will be true, not that 
alone. 
But all the whole inheritance I give 
Tliat doth belong unto the house of York, 
'[From whence you spring by lineal descent. 
' Phm. Thy humble servant vows obedience 
And faithful service till the jKiint of death. ] 
King. Stoop then and set your knee Jigainst 
my foot : 
And, ill regueixlon^ of that duty done, 170 

I giixl thee with the valiant sword of York : 
Rise, Richard, like a true Plantagenet, 
And rise created jjrincely Duke of York. 
Plan. And so thrive Richard as thy foes 
may fall I 
And as my duty springs, so perish they 
That grudge- one thought against your majesty I 
^1//. Welcome, high prince, the mighty 

Duke of York : 
Som. [Aside] Peri.sh, Uise prince, ignoble 

Duke of York I 
(ilo. Now will it best avail your majesty 
To cross the seas, and to be crown'd in France: 
The presence of a king engenders love I8I 

Amongst his subjects and his loyal friends, 
As it disanimates his enemiea 

King. When (xloster says the word. King 
Henry goes ; 
For friendly counsel cubs otF many foes. 
(jlo. Your shi])s already are in readiness. 

[Sennet, llourisli. Kceani all hut Exeter. 
Kve. Ay, we may mai-ch in England or in 
France, 
Not seeing what is likely to en.sue. 
This late dissension grown betwixt the peers 
Burns under feigned ashes of forg'd love 190 
And will at last break out into a flame: 
Q As festcrd members rot but by degree, 
; Till bones and flesh and sinews fall away, 
So will this l):Lse and envious disconl breed.^] 



> Reguerdort, reward. 

2 Gnidge, maliciously cherish ; or, perhaps, murmur. 

s Breed, increase of itself. 
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And now I fear that fatal prophecy 195 

Which in the time of Henry namM the Fifth 
Was in the mouth of every sucking babe, — 
That Henry bom at Monmouth should win all, 
And Henry bom at Windsor should lose all: 
Which is so plain, that Exeter doth wi.sh 200 
His days may finish ere that hapless time. 

[£.vit. 

Scene II. France. Before Rouen. 

Enter La Pucelle disguised, and Soldiers 
dressed like countrtftneji, with sack's upon 
their hacks. 

Puc. Tliese are the city gates, the gates of 
Rouen, 
Through which our policy must make a 

breach : 
Take heed, be wary how you place your words ; 
Talk like the vulgar sort of market men 
Tliat come to gather money for their corn. 
If we have entiiuice, — as I hope we shall, — 
And that we find the slotlifid watch but 

weak, 
I 'II by a sign give notice to our friends. 
That Charles the Dauphin may encounter 
them. 
First Sol. Chir sacks shall be a mean to 
siick the city, 10 

And we be lonls and nilers over Rouen ; 
Therefore we ^l knock. [Knocks. 

Watch. [Within] Qui ra Id? 
Puc. PaysatiSy pauvres gens de France; 
Poor market-folks, that come to sell their com. 
Watch. [Ojyening the gates; the market-bell 
rings] Enter, go in; the market-bell is 
rung. 
Puc. Now, Rouen,* I '11 sliake thy bulwarks 
to the ground. 

[La Pucelle, and Soldiers, 
enter the town. 

Enter Charles, the Bastard of Orleans, 
ALENgoN, Reionier, and Forces. 

Char. Saint Denis bless this hajipy strata- 
gem I 
And once again we '11 sleep secure in Rouen. 



* Rouen, written in F. 1 Roan, and intended to be pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable. 
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B<ut, Here enter'd Pucelle and her practis- 
ants ; ^ 20 

Now she is there, how will she specify 
Where is the best and safest passage in? 
Jieign. By thrusting out a torch from yon- 
der tower ; 
J[| Which, once discem'd, shows that her mejin- 
< ing is,— 

^No way to that,' for weakness, which she 
enter'd. ] 

Enter La Pucelle on the haUleinetiiSy thrusting 
oiU a torch hunting, 

Puc» Behold, this is the happy wedding torch 
That joineth Rouen unto her countrymen. 
But burning fatal to the Talbotites! 

Bast. See, noble Charles, the beacon of our 
friend ; 
The burning torch in yonder turret stands. 30 
Ch(tr. Now sliine it like a comet of revenge, 
A prophet to the fall of all our foes ! 

Reign. I>efer no time, delays have danger- 
ous ends ; 
Enter, and cry "The Dauphin I" presently. 
And then do execution on the watch. 

[ They enter the town. Exit La Pucelle 
above. Exeunt, 

Alaruins, Enter from the town Talbot and 
English Soldiers, 

Tal. France, thou shalt rue this treason 
with thy tears. 
If Talbot but survive thy treachery. 
Pucelle, that witch, that damned sorceress, 
Hath wrought this hellish mischief unawares, 
Thaf hardly we escap'd the pride* of France. 40 

[Exeunt into the town. 

Alarums: excursions. Enter from the town, 
Bedford, brought in sick in a chair, icith' 
Talbot, Burgundy, and the English Forces, 
Then, enter on the walls La Pucelle, 
Charles, Bastard, ALENgoK, and Reionier. 

Puc, Good morrow, gallants ! want ye com 
for bread ? 
[ I think the Duke of Burgundy will fast, 

> PractUants, i«. fellow plotters. 
* To that, i.€. compftred with that 

> Thai, U. ao that * Pride^picked foicea. 
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Before he '11 buy again at such a rate: 43 

T was full of darnel ; — do you like the taste i 

Bur. Scoff on, vile fiend and shameless 

coui-tezan ! 

I trust ere long to choke tliee with thine own. 

And make thee curse the liarvest of that com. 

Char. Your grace may starve, perhaps, 

before that time. ] 
Bed. O, let no words, but dee<l8, revenge 

this treason ! 
Puc. What will you do, good gray-beard? 
break a huice, 50 

And run a tilt at death within a chair ? 

Tal. Foul fiend of France, anil liag of all 
despite, 
Q Encompass'd with thy lustful paramours ! ] 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valuuit age. 
And twit with cowardice a man half dead? 
Damsel, I '11 have a bout with you again. 
Or else let Talbot perish with tliis shame. 
Puc. Are ye so hot, sir? — yet, Pucelle, 
hold thy i)eace ; 
If Talbot do but thimder, min will follow. 
[Talbot and the rest of the English whis/jcr 
together in council. 
God speed the parliament ! who shall be the 
speaker? 00 

Tal. Dare ye come forth and meet us in the 

field? 
Puc. Belike your lordship takes us, then, for 
fools, 
To try if tliat our owii be ours or no. 

Tal. 1 speak not to that railing Hecat6, 
But unto thee, Alen^on, and the rest; 
Will ye, like soldiers, come and fight it out ? 
Alen. Signior, no. 

Tal. Signior, hang! — base* muleters of 

France! 

Like i)easant foot-boys do they keej) the walls. 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 70 

Puc. Captains, away I let 's get us from the 

walls ; 

For Talbot means no goodness by his looks. — 

God be wi' you, my lord ! we came up but to 

tell you 
That we are here. [Exeunt La Pucelle and the 

others from the walls, 
Tal, And there will we he too, ere it be 
long. 
Or else reproach be Talbot's greatest fame ! — 
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Vow, BuTguuily, by honour of tliy Louse — 
Prick'd ou by public wrongs suatAiu'd in 

France^ 
Either to get the town agaiu or die; 
And I, — as sure am Eugliali Henry lives, BO 
And as his father here was conqueror, — 
I [As sure asiu this late betrayed t^iwu 
'Great C-neur-Ue-lion's heart was buried, — ] 
So sure I swear to get the town or die. 
Bur. My vows are equal i>artnere with thy 



Tal. But, ere we go, regard this djiiig 

(irince, ^ 

l^e valiant I>uke of Bedford. — Come, mt 

lord. 
We will bestow you in some better place, 
Fitter for Hiekneaa and for ti'aiy' age. 

Bed. Lord Talbot, do not bo disbouour m«^ 
Here will I sit before the walls of Souen, )l 
And will be partner of your weal or woe. 
Bur. Courageous Bedford, let ua now per- 
suade yon. 




Bni. Not to be gone from hence; for once 
I read, m 

That stout Pcridragon,^ in bis litter, sick, 
Came to the field, and vaiic|uishe<l his foes: 
Methinks I should revive the soldiers' hearts, 
Because I ever found them as myself. 

Tal. Urid.iuiiteil s|iirit in a living breast ; — 
Then lie it Ho:~hcavens keep old Bedford 
safe :— lOO 

And now no more ado, brave Burfpindy, 

u, father ul King Artbor. 



But gather we our forces out of hand, loa 

And set upon our boasting enemy. 

[Exeant into the l<ncn,Burffundii, TaBmt, and 
Forca, leaeing Bedford and atteiuiaiUt. 



AlaTvmt: excttrriom. Entfr SiB John 

Fastolfb and a Captain. 

Caj). Whither away, Sir John Fastolfe, it 

Huch haste T 
Fatt. Whitiier away] to save myself bj 
flight : 
Wc are like to have the overthrow again. 
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Cap. What! will you fly, and leave Lord 

TalbotI 
Fan. Ay, 

All the Talbotfl in the world, to mve my life. 

Cap. Cowardly kuiglit! ill fortune follow 
thee ! {EL-it. 

Jtetreat: excurtion*. Re-enter, from the Iowa, 

La Pdcellb, Alsnqom, Charles, afwi/WncA 

Soidiere; txeuni flging. 

Bed. Now, quiet soul, depart when heaven 

please, no 

For I hAve seen our enemitn' oTertlirow. 

)[ What is the trust or strength of foolish man ? 

I. Tbey that of late were daring with their scoffa 

( Are glad and fain by flight to save themselves. ] 
\Bedford dia, and it carried in hy iuo 



Tat. Lost, and recovered In a day agulu ' 
Thia b a double honour. Burgundy: 
Let Heaven have glory for this vit-toiy ! 

Bw. Warlike and martini Tatbut, Burgundy 
Enshrines thee in his heart, auil there erect* 
Thy noble deeds aa valour's monuments. iSo 
< T-i. Thanka, gentle duke. ^But where is 
j Pucellenowf 
{I tliiok her old familiar' is asleep: 
J N I p w where 's the Bastard's braves, and Charles 
[ luagleeks!* 

' WhiLt,alIamort7^ Bouen hangs her head for 
; pief 

'.That such a valiant company are fled.^ 
Now will we take some order' in the town, 
Placing therein some expert officers; 
And then depart to Paris U> the king, 
Vor there young Henry with hia nobles lie. 
Bur. What wills Lord Talbot pleasetb Bur- 
gundy, lao 
TaL But yet, before we go, let 's not forget 
The nohle Duke of Bedford Inte deceas'd, 
But •«« bis exequies fulfill'd in Rouen: 
A biaver soldier never couched lance, 
A gentler heart did never away in court; 

> Fanttiar, it. lunlllu' dBmon. 



But kings and mightiest pot«ntate8 must 

die. 
For that 's the end of human misery. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. The plaits near Rouen. 

Enter Charles, the Bastard of (Meant, 

Alen^ok, La PrcBLLE, and Forcet. 
Puc. Dismay not,* princes, at this accident, 
Nor grieve that Rouen is so recovei-ed: 
[ Care is no cure, but rather corrosive, 1 

For things that are not to be remedi'd. ] i 
Let frantic Talbot triumph for a while, 
And like a peacock sweep along his tail; 
We'll pull his plumes and take away his 

If Dauphin and the rest will be but rul'd. 

Char. We have l)een guided by thee hitherto 
And of thy cunning" had no diffidence:' lo 
One sudden foil shall never breed distrust. 

^ISiifl. Search out thy wit for secret jwlicies,; 

And we will make thee famous through tliei 

world. \ 

A/-,t. We'll set thy statue in soma holy! 

And have thee reverenc'd like a blessed 

Employ thee, then, 
I'll-: Then thus 

By fair |)ernuasions, mix'd with sugar'd words. 

We will entice the Duke of Burgundy 

To leave the Talbot and to follow us. w 

C'/mr. Ay, marry, sweeting, if we could do 
that, 
France were no place for Henry's warriors; 
[ Nor should that nation boast it so with us. 
But l)e extirped' from our provinces. > 

Aleii. For ever should they be expuls'd* from ■ 

And not have title of an earldom here. 3' / 
I'uc. Your honours shall perceive how I will 

To bring this matter to the wished end. u 

[Drum tOKiidi afar off. 

Hark! by thesound of drum you may perceive 

Their powers are marching unto Paris- ward. 



K[inldigniiir«l. 



• BtpuUil. (ipenvd. 
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An English inarch. Eater, and pass over at a 
distance, Talbot and his Forces, 

There goes the Talbot, with his colours spread, 
And all the troops of English after him. 32 

A French march. Enter the Duke op Bur- 
gundy and Forces, 

Now in the rearward comes the duke and 

his: 
Fortune in favour makes him lag behind. 
Summon a parley; we will talk with him. 

[Trumpets sound a parley. 
Char, A parley with the Duke of Burgundy I 
Bur, Who craves a parley with the Bur- 
gundy] 
Puc. The princely Charles of France, thy 

countryman. 
Bur. Wliat say'st thou, Charles? for I am 

marching hence. 
Char. Speak, Pucelle, and enchant him with 
thy words. 40 

Puc. Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of 
France ! 
Stay, let thy humble handmaid speak to 
thee. 
Bur. Speak on; but be not over-tedious. 
P}u:. Look on thy country, look on fertile 
France, 
And see the cities and the towns defac'd 
By wasting ruin of the cruel foe I 
JQ As looks the mother on her lowly babe 
^When death doth close his tender dying 
; eyes, 

^ See, see the pining malady of France;] 49 
Behold the wounds, the most unnatural wounds, 
Which thou thyself hast given her woful 

breast 
O, turn thy edged sword another way; 
Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that 

help. 
One drop of blood drawn from thy country's 

bosom 
Should grieve thee more than streams of 

foreign gore : 
Return tliee, therefore, with a flood of tears, 
And wash away thy country's stained spots. 
Bur, Either she hath bewitch'd me with her 
words. 
Or nature makes me suddenly relent 
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Pu<i. Besides, all French and France ex- 
claims on thee, 60 
Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. 
Q Who join'st thou with, but wilii a lordly 

nation, 
That will not trust thee but for profit's sake Q^ 
When Talbot hath set footing once in France, 
And fashiou'd thee that instrument of ill. 
Who then but English Henry will be lord. 
And thou be thrust out like a fugitive? 
Call we to mind, — and mark but this for 

proof, — 
Was not the Duke of Orleans thy foe ? 
And was he not in England prisoner ? ro 

But when they heard he was thine enemy, 
They set him free without his ransom paid. 
In spite of Burgundy and all his friends. 
Q See, then, thou fight'st against thy country- ', 
men, ] 

And join'st with them will be thy slaughter- / 
men. ] • 

Come, come, return; return, thou wandering 

lord; 
Charles and the rest will take thee in their 
arms. 
Bur. [Aside] I 'tu vanquished; these haughty^ 
words of hers 78 

Have batter'd me like roaring cannon-shot, 
And made me almost yield upon my knees. — 
Forgive me, country, and sweet country- 
men! 
And, lords, accept this hearty kind embrace: 
My forces and my power of men are yours: — 
So farewell, Talbot; I'll no longer trust 
thee. 
Puc. Done like a Frenchman, — [Aside] turn, 

and turn agai^ ! 
Char. Welcome, brave duke ! thy friendship 

makes us f resL 
Bast, And doth beget new courage in our 

breasts. 
Q Alen, Pucelle hath bravely play'd her part 
in this. 
And doth deserve a coronet of gold. 

Char, Now let us on, my lords, and join our 
powers, 90; 

And seek how we may prejudice the foe. ^ / 

[ExeunL 

1 Haughty, high-spirited. 



ACT III. Scene 4. 
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ACT IV. Soeue 1. 



Scene IV. Paris. A room in the palace. 

Enter Kino HEyRT, Gloster, Bishop op Win- 
chester, York, Suffolk, Somerset, War- 
wick, Exeter, Vernon, Basset, and others. 
To them Talbot and some of his Officers. 

Tal. My gracious prince, — and honourable 
peers, — 
Hearing of your arrival in this realm, 
I have awhile given truce unto my wars. 
To do my duty to my sovereign: 
In sign whereof, this arm — that hath reclaimed 
To your obedience fifty fortresses, 
Twelve cities, seven walled towns of strength, 
Beside five hundred prisoners of esteem — 
Lets fall his sword before your highness' feet, 

[^Kneeling. 
And with submissive loyalty of heart lo 

AscrilHiS the glory of his conquest got 
First to my God, and next unto your grace. 

\^K)ieels. 

Kin J. Is this Lord Talbot, uncle Gloucester,* 
That hath so long been resident in France ? 

Ulo. Yes, if it please your majesty, my liege. 

KiiKj. Welcome, brave captain and victori- 
ous lord I 
Wlien I was young, — as yet I am not old, — 
I do remember how my father said 
A stouter champion never handled sword. 
Long since we were resolved* of yoiu* truth, 20 
Your faithful service, and your toil in war; 



Yet never have you tasted our reward, 22 
Or been reguerdon'd^ with so much as thanks, 
Because till now we never saw your face: 
Therefore, stand up; and, for these good deserts, 
We here create you Earl of Shrewsbury; 
And in our coronation take your place. 
[/Sennet. Flourisfi. Q Exeunt all hut Vernon 
and Basset. ', 

Ver. Now, sir, to you, that were so hot at sea, 
Disgi'acing of these colours tliat I wear ^ 

In honour of my noble Lonl of York, — 30 ^ 
Dar'st thou maintain the former words thou 
spak'st? ', 

Bas. Yes, sir; as well as you dare patronage* J 
The envious barking of your saucy tongue i 
Against my lord the Duke of Somerset. I 

Ver. Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. J 
Bas. Why, what is he? as good a man as York. -^ 
Ver. Hark ye; not so: in witness, take ye^ 
tliat [JStril'es him. > 

Bas. Villain, thou know'st the law of arms^ 
is such. 
That whoso draws a sw^ord, 't is present^ death 
Or else this blow should broach thy dearest j 
blood. 40^ 

But I 'II unto his majesty, and crave ^ 

I may have liberty to venge tliis wrong; { 

When tliou shalt see I '11 meet thee to thy cost. ^ 
Ver. Well, miscreant, I '11 be there as soon^ 
as you; > 

And, after, meet you sooner than you would.] ^ 

[Exeujit. 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. Paris. A hallo/ state in the palace. 

EtUer Kino Henry, Gloster, Bishop of 
Winchester, York, Suffolk, Somerset, 
Warwick, Talbot, Exeter, the Governor 
of Paris, and others. 

Glo. Lord bishop, set the crown upon his 
heail. 



1 GUmeester, so spelt in Folio in this place, to be pro- 
Donnced as a trisyllable. > JUsoloed^ oisured. 

* Jieffuerdon'd, recompensed. 
« Patronage, make good. * Present, immediate. 



Wiiu God save King Henry, of that name 

the sixth ! 
Glo. Now, governor of Paris, take your oath, 
That you elect no other king but him ; 

[Om^ernor kneels. 
Esteem none friends but such as are his friends, 
And none your foes but such as shall pretend* 
Malicious practices against his state: 
This shall ye do, so help you righteous God ! 
[The Ooi'ernor of Paris takes the oath of 
allet/iance; then exit with his train. 

* Pretend, purpose. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 
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ACT IV. SoeiM L 



Enter Sir John Fastolfe. 

Fcut My gracious sovereign, aa I rode from 
Calais, 
To haste unto your coronation, lo 

A letter was delivered to my hands, 
Writ to your grace from Philip Duke of Bur- 
gundy. [Presents a letter. 

Tal, Shame to the Duke of Burgundy and 
thee! 
I vow'd, base knight, when I did meet thee next. 
To tear the garter from thy craven's leg, — 

[PliLckiiig it off. 
Which I have done, — because unworthily 
Thou wast installed in that high degree. — 
Pardon me, princely Henry, and the rest: 
Tliis dastard, at the battle of Patay, 
When but in all I was six thousand strong 20 
And tliat the French were almost ten to one, — 
Before we met, or that a stroke was given, 
Like to a trusty squire, did run away: 
In which assault we lost twelve hundred men ; 
Myself, and divers gentlemen beside. 
Were there surpris'd and taken prisoners. 
Then judge, great lords, if I have done amiss; 
Or whether that such cowanls ought to wear 
This ornament of knighthood, yea or no. 

Glo. To say the truth, this fact was infamous, 
And ill beseeming any common man, 31 

Much more a knight, a captain, and a leafier. 

Tal. When first this oixler was ordain'd, my 
lords, 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth, 
Valijint and virtuous, full of haughty^ courage, 
Such as were grown to credit by the wars; 
Not fearing death, nor shrinking for distress, 
But always resolute in most^ extremes. 
He, tlien, that is not furnished in this sort 
Dotli but usurp the sacred name of knight, 40 
Profaning this most honourable order, 
And should — if I were worthy to be judge — 
Be quite degraded, like a he<lge-born swain 
That doth presume to boast of gentle blood. 

King. Stain to thy countrymen, thou hear'st 
thy doom ! 
Be packing, therefore, thou that wast a knight: 
Henceforth we banish thee, on pain of death. 

[Exit Fastolfe. 

1 Haughty t i.e. high-minded. * lfa<(= greatest 
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And now, my lord protector, view the letter 
Sent from our uncle Duke of Burgundy. 
O'lo. What means his grace, that he liatli 
chang'd his style ? ^ 

No more but, plain and bluntly, "To the kmg '. ' 
Hath he forgot he is his sovereign ? 
Or doth this churlish superscription 
Pretend' some alteration in good will? 
What's here? — [Reads] "I have, upon especial 

cause, — 
Mov'd with compassion of my country's wreck, 
Together with the pitiful complaints 
Of such as your oppression feeds upon, — 
Forsaken your pernicious faction 
And joiu'd with Charles, the rightful King of France. 

monstrous treachery ! can this be so,^- ^'*- 
That in alliance, amity, and oaths, 

There should be found such false dissemblini 

guile? 
King. Wliat ! doth my uncle Burgundy 

volt? 
O'lo. He doth, my lonl; and is become youT*^ 

foe. 
King. Is that the worst this letter doth con- 
tain? 
Olo. It is the worst, and all, my lord, be 

writea 
King. Why, then. Lord Talbot tliere shall 

talk with him 
And give him cliastisement for this abuse. — 
My lonl, how say you ? are you not content ? 
Tal. Content, my liege I yes, but that 1 am 

prevented,* Ti 

1 should have begg'd I might have been em- 

ploy'd. 

King. Then gather strength, and march unto 

him straight: 

Let him perceive how ill we brook his treason, 

And what offence it is to flout his friends. 

Tal. I go, my lord; in heart desiring still 

You may behold confusion of your foes. 

[Kcit. 
Enter Vernon and Basset. 

Ver. Grant me the combat, gracious sove- 
reign ! 

Bos. And me, my lord, grant me the com- 
bat too! 

Vf/rl'. This is my servant: hear him, noble 
prince I so 



3 i>r«teiid=: indicate, denote. * Prevented, antlcipaisd. 



ACT IV. Sou 1. 

Som. And tliia ie 



KING HENEY VI.— PART I. 
s L sweet Heniy, favonr 



Kiiiff. Be patient, lonlB; and give them leave 

Say, gentlemen, what makes you thiis ex- 

daiml 
-And wherefore crave you combat) or with 

nhoml 
Ver. With him, my lord; for he hath done 

me wrong. 



Bas. And 1 with him; for he hath done me 

Kiiiff. What ia tliat wrong whereof you 
both complain ? 
First let me know, and then 1 11 answer 

Jim. Crosaing the sea from England into 

This fellow here, with envious carping tongue. 
Upbraided me about the rose I wear; SI 




Saying, the sanguine colour of the leaves !t2 
Did represent my master's blushing cheeks, 
When 8tiibb(imly he did repugn' the truth 
About a certain questiou in the law 
Argu'd betwixt the Duke of York and him; 
With other vile and ignominious terms: 
In confuLitioii of which rude reproach. 
And in defence of my lord's worthiiiesa, 
I crave the l)enelit of law of amis. in 

Ver. And that is my petition, noble lord: 
For though be seem with forged quaint' con- 
To set a gloss upon his bold int«nt. 
Yet know, my lord, I was provok'd by him; 
An<l he first took exceptions at this badge, 
Pronouncing tluit the paleness of this flower 
Bewray'd^ the faintuess of my master's heart 






i'ort. Will not this malice, Somereet, be 

left? 
Som, Your private grudge, my Lord of 
York, will out. 
Though ne'er so cunningly you smother it no 
A't'ii^. Good Lord, wliat madness rules in 
brainsick men, 
When for so riight and frivolous a cause 
Such factious emnlatioiis shall arisel^ 
GochI cousins both, of York and Someiset, 
Quiet yonrselves, I pray, and 1ie at peace. 
Yirrt. Let thin dissension first be tried by 
fight. 
And then your highness shall command a 

Som. The quarrel toncheth none but us 

Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. 
I'ori: There is my ple<lge; accept it, Somer- 



ACT IV. KceiM I. 
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ACT IV. Soene 1. 



Ver. Nay, let it rest where it began at first 
Bos, Coiifinii it so, mine honourable lord. 
Olo. Oinfinn it so I O>nfounded be your 
strife: 123 

And jxrish ye, with your audacious prate I 
Presuinj>tuous vassals, are you not asliam'd 
With this immodest clamorous outrage 
To trouble and disturb the king and us ? — 
An<l you, my lords, — methinks you do not well 
To l>ear with their perverse objections; 
Much less to take occiision from their mouths 
To raise a mutiny betwixt yourselves: I3i 

Let me persuade you tjike a better course. 
I'Jjpe. It grieves his highness: — g(xxl my 

lords, be frienda 
Kifu/. i.\mus hither, you that would be com- 
batants: 
Henceforth I charge you, as you love our fa- 
vour. 
Quite to forget this quarrel and the cause. — 
And you, my lords, rememl)er where we are; 
In France, amongst a fickle wavering nation: 
If they jKU-ceive dissension in our looks, 
And that witliin ourselves we disagree, 140 
How will their grudging stomachs^ be pro- 

vok'd 
To wilful disolwdience, and rebel ! 
jlQ Beside, what infamy will there arise, 
J^When foreign j>rhices shall be certified 
^lliat for a toy, a thing of no regard, 
] King Henry's jwers and chief nobility 
S Destroyed themselves, and lost the realm of 
• France 1 ] 

(), think uiK>n the conquest of my father; 
My ti*n<ler years; and let us not forego 
Thdt for a ti-ifle that was Isnight with blood! 
1j(>t me be umpire in this doubtful strife. 151 
I see no roiison, if I wear this rose, 

[Putting on a red rose, 
Tliat any one sliould therefore l>e suspicious 
I moiv incline to Someraet than York: 
Bt>th are my kinsmen, luul I love them both: 
As well they may uj>bi'jiid me with my cro\i'n, 
IWause, foi's<K)th, the king of Scots is crown'd. 
lUit your discn»tions Wtter can jH^rsuade 
Than I am able to instruct or teach: 
And then»fore, as we hither came in peace, lOO 
S» let us still iH^ntinue |)eace and love. — 



1 StomaeK$, anfrer. paasiona. 
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Cousin of York, we institute your grace 162 
To be our regent in these parts of France: — 
And, good my Lord of Somerset, unite 
Your troops of horsemen with his bands of 

foot; — 
And, like true subjects, sons of your progeni- 
tors, 
Gro cheerfully together, and digest 
Your angry choler on your enemies. 
Ourself, my lord protector, and the rest 
After some respite, 'will return to Civlais; iTo 
From thence to England; where I hope ere 

long 
To Ije presented, by your victories, 
With Charles, Alen^on, and that traitorous 

rout 
[Flourish, Exevnt all hut Vorl; Tf artfici*, 

Exeter ami Vernon. 
War. My Lord of York, I promise you, the 

king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 
York. And so he did; but yet I like it 

not. 
In that he wears the badge of Somei-set. 
}Var. Tush, tliat was but his fancy, blame 

him not; 
I dare presume, sweet prince, he thought no 

harm. 
Yorl: An if I wist he did, — but let it rest; ijjo 
Other affairs must now be managed. 

[Exe^int Qa// hut Exeter. '. 
Exe. Well didst thou, Richard, to suj)pres8 

thy voice; 
For, ha<l the passions of thy heart burst out, 
I fear we should have seen decipher'd tliere 
More rancorous spite, more furious raging 

broils, ( 

Than yet can be imagin'd or suppos'd. ^ 

But howsoe'er, no simple man that sees ? 

Tliis jarring discord of nobility, \ 

This shouldering of each other in the court, '<^ 
This factious bandying of their favourites, IM 
But that it doth presage some ill event f 

Tis much* when sceptres are in children's 

hands; 
But more when en\'y breeds unkind division; ; 
There comes the ruin, there begins confusion. ; 

s T if miieA. i.t. it It a seiioiu matter. 
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ACT IV. Soene 3. 



Q Scene IL Before Bourdeaux. 

Enter Talbot, with his Forces, 

Tal, Go to the gates of Bourdeaiix, trum> 

peter; 
Summon their general uuto the wall. 
Trumpet sounds a pcirletf. Enter, on the tpalls, 
the (reneral of the Frenc/t Forces ami others. 
English John Talbot, captains, calls you forth, 
Servant in arms to Harry King of England; 
And thus he would, — Open your city gates; 
Be humble to us; call my sovereign yours. 
And do him homage as obedient subjects; 
And I '11 withdraw me and my bloody power: 
But, if you frown upon this proffer'd peace, 
You tempt the f uiy of my three attendants, lo 
Lean famine, quartering st iel, and climbingfire ; 
Who, in a moment, even with ^ the earth 
Shall lay your stately and air-braving towers, 
If you forsake the offer of our love. 

Oen. Thou ominous and fearful ow^l of death. 
Our nation's terror, and their blcxwly scourge I 
The period of thy tyramiy approficheth. 
On us thou canst not enter but by death: 
For, I ])rotest, we are well fortified. 
And strong enough to issue out and fight: 20 
If thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed. 
Stands with the snares of war to tangle thee: 
On either liand thee there are squadrons 

pitch'd. 
To wall thee from the lil)erty of flight; 
And no way canst thou turn thee for redress. 
But death doth front thee with apparent spoil. 
And pale destruction meets thee in the face. 
Ten thousand French have ta'en the sacrament 
To rive* their dangerous artillery 
Upon no Christian soul but English Talbot so 
Lo, there thou stand'st, a breathing valiant 

man, 
Of an invincible unconquer'd spirit! 
This is the latest glory of thy praise 
That I, thy enemy, due^ thee withal ; 
For ere the glass, that now 1>egins to run. 
Finish the process of his sandy hour. 
These eyes, that see thee now well coloured. 
Shall see thee withered, bloody, pale, and dea<i. 

[Drum afar off. 



1 Eten with, lerel with. 
> Rivtf diwhaiKO. 



* Due, i.e. endue. 



Hark! hark! tlie Dauphin's drum, a warning 

bell, ^ 

Sings heavy music to thy timorous soul ; 40 . 
And mine shall ring thy dire departure out ^ 

[Exeitnt General, d'cJ 

Tal. He fables not; I hear the enemy: •: 

Out, some light horsemen, and jieruse* their i 

wings. ; 

O, negligent and heedless discipline! ', 

How are we park'd and bounded in a pale, — ' 
A little herd of England's timorous deer, 
Maz'd'"* with a yelj)ing kennel of French curs! 
If we be English deer, be then in blood ;• J 
Not i-ascal-like," to fall down with a pinch, 
But i*ather, moo<ly-ma^l and dt*.sperate st'igs, 50 
Turn on the bloo<ly houndH with heads of 

steel. 
And make the cowards stand aloof at l>ay: 
Sell every man his life as dear as mine. 
And they shfdl find dear deer of us, my 

friends. — / 

God and St George, Talbot and England's 

right, 
Prosper our coloui-s in this dangerous fight! 

Exeunt.Jl. 

Scene III. Plains in Qascony. 

Enter York, with Forces; to him a Messenger. 

York. Are not the sj)eedy scouts retum'd 

agiiin. 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the Dauphhi ? 
Mess. Tliey are retum'd, my lonl, and give 

it out 
That he is march'd to Bourdeaux with his 

jwwer. 
To fight with Talbot: as he march'd along, 
By your espials were discovered 
Two mightier troojw than that the Dauphin 

led, 
Which join'd with him, and made their march 

for Bourdeaux. 
Yorl'. A plague upon that villain Somerset, 
That thus delays my promised supply 10 

Of horsemen, that were levied for this siege ! 
Renowned Talbot doth exi)ect my aid; 

* Penitf, eiamine. » Mafd. bewildered. 

* In blood, i.e. in condition; a teclinical term in sport- 
ing. 

' Rateal-likf, i.e. lilce a lean deer, one out of condition. 
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And I am louted' by a traitor rillain 
And cannot help the noble chevalier: 
God comfort him in this necenity! 
If he mlscany, farewell van in France. 

Enter Sir Williav Luct. 
Lucy. Thou princely leader of our Eng 
strength. 



Never bo needful on the eartli of France, 
Spur to the rescue of the noble Talbot, 
Who now is girdled with a waiat of iron so 
And henim'd about with grira destruction: 
To Bounteaui, warlike (iiike! to Bourdeaui, 

York! 
Else, farewell Talbot, France, and Bngland'i 

honour. 




Vort. God, that Somerset— who in proud 
heart !4 

Doth stop my comets' — were in Talbot's place 1 
So shoiUd we save a raliant gentleman 
By forfeiting a traitor and a coward. 
^[Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 
.'That thus we die, while rfimiss traitors Bleep.3 
Liiei/. O, send some succour to the distress'd 



lonl! 



e lose; I break my warlike 



We D 



get; 



1, France smiles; we lose, they daily 



All long of this vile traitor Somerset 

Luey. Then God take mercy on brave Tal- 
bot's soul; 
And on his son yonng John, who two hours 

I met in travel toward his warlike father! 
This seven years did not Talbot see hia son; 
And now they meet where both their lives are 



ACT IV. Scene 4. 
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ACT IV. Scene 6. 



York. Alas, what joy shall noble Talbot 
have 
To bid his yoiuig aon welcome to his grave ? 40 
Away! vexation almost stops my breath, 
That sundered friends greet in the hour of 

death. — 
Lucy, farewell: no more my fortune can, 
But curse the cause ^ I cannot aid the man. — 
[Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours, are won 

away, 
Long all of ^ Somerset and his delay. 3 

[Exit icith his soldiers. 
Luci/. Thus, while the vulture of sedition 
Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders. 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss 
The conquest of our scarce cold conqueror, 60 
Tliat ever-living man of memory, 
Henry the Fifth: — whiles they each other 

cross, 
Lives, honours, lands, and all, hurry to loss. 

[Exit. 

Scene IV. Other plaitis in Gascotv/. 

Enter Somerset, Kith his Forces; a Captain of 
Talbot's with him. 

Som. It is too late; I cannot send them now: 
This expedition was by York and TallK)t 
Too rashly plotted: all our general force 
Might with a sally of the very town 
Be buckled with: the over-daring Talbot 
Rath sullied all his gloss of former honour 
By this unheedful, desperate, wild .adventure: 
York set him on to fight and die in shame, 
Tliat, Talbot dead, great York might bear the 
name. 

Cap. Here is Sir William Lucy, who with 
me 10 

Set from oiu* o'ermatch'd forces forth for aid. 

Enter Sir William Lucy. 

Som. How now. Sir William I whither were 

you sent? 
Lucy. Whither, my lord? — from bought and 
sold Lord Talbot; 
Who, ring'd about with bold adversity, 
Cries out for noble York and Somerset, 



1 Tfu eauM, him who is the cause that. 

2 Long oZf <{A all because of. 



To beat assailing death from his weak legions: 
And whiles the honourable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied 

limbs, 
[And, in advantage lingering, looks for rescue,^ 
You, his false hopes, the trust of England's 
honour, 20 

Keep off aloof with worthless emulation.^ 
Let not your i)rivate discord keep away 
The levied succours that should lend him aid, 
While he, renowned noble gentleman. 
Yields up his life unto a world of odds: 
Q Orleans the Ristard, Cliarles, and Burgundy, ] 
Alen9on, Reignier, com])ass him about, ', 

And Talbot perisheth by your default. ] - 

Som. York set him on; York should have 

sent him aid. 
Lvci/. And York as fast ujwn your grace 
exclaims; 80 

Swearing that you withhold his levied horse. 
Collected for this expedition. 

Som. York lies; he might luive sent and had 
the horse; 
I owe him little duty, and less love; 
And take foul scorn to fawn on him by send- 
ing. 
Lucif. The fraud of England, not the force 
of France, 
Hath now entrapped the noble-minded Talbot: 
Never to England shall he bear his life; 
But dies, betray'd to fortune by your strife. 
Som. Come, go; I will dispatch the horse- 
men straight: 40 
Within six hours they will be at his aid. 
Luci/. Too late comes rescue: he is ta'en or 
slain; 
For fly he could not, if he would have fled ; 
And fly would Talbot never, though he might 
Som. If he be dead, brave Talbot, then 

adieu ! 
Lucy. His fame lives in the world, his 
shame in you. [Exeunt. 

Scene V. The English camp near Bourdeaux. 

Enter Talbot and John his son. 

Tal. O young John Talbot I I did send for 
thee 



s WorihUu tmuUUUmt i.e. unworthy riralry. 
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ACT IV. Scene 0. 



To tutor thee iii stratagems of war, 2 

That Talbot's name might be iu thee reviv'd 
When sapless age and weak unable limbs 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair, 
But, O malignant and ill-boding stars ! — 
Now thou art come unto a feast of death, 
A terrible and una voided^ danger: 
Therefore, dear boy, mount on my swiftest 

horse; 
And I '11 direct thee how thou shalt escape lo 
By sudden flight: come, daily not, be gone. 
John, Is my name Talbot? and am I your 
son? 
And sliall I fly? O, if you love my mother. 
Dishonour not her honourable name. 
To make a bastard and a slave of me ! 
The world will sav. he is not Talbot's blood. 
That basely fled when noble Talbot stood. 
TaL Fly, to i-evenge my death, if I be slain. 
John. He that flies so will ne'er return 

again. 
Tai. If we both stay, we both are sure 
to die. 20 

John. Then let me stay ; and, father, do you 
fly: 
Your loss is great, so your regard * should be ; 
My worth unknown, no loss is known in me. 
Upon my death the French can little boast ; 
In yours they will, in you all hopes are lost 
Flight cannot stain the honour you have 

won; 
But mine it will, tliat no exploit have done: 
if You fled for vantage, every one will swear; 
! But, if I bow, they '11 say it was for fear, 
i There is no hope that ever I will stay, so 

If the first hour I shrink and run away.] 
Here on my knee I beg mortality, 
Rather than life preserv'd with infamy. 
Tal. Shall all thy mother's ho{>e8 lie in one 

tomb? 
John. Ay,rather tlian I '11 shame my mother's 

womb. 
Tal. Ui)on my blessing, I command thee go. 
John. To fight I will, but not to fly the 

foe. 
TaL Part of thy father may be sav'd in 
thee. 



1 rrnavou2ed= unavoidable. 

« Yotir regard, le. your care for your own safety. 
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John. No part of him but will be sham'd in 

me. 
Tal. Thou never hadst renown, nor canst 
not lose it. 40 

John. Yes,your renowned name: shall flight 

abuse it? 
Tal. Thy father's charge shall clear thee 

from that stain. 
John. You cannot witness for me, being 
slain. 
If death be so apparent,' then both fly. 

Tal. And leave my followers here, to fight 
and die? 
My age was never tainted with such shame. 
John. And shall my youth be guilty of such 
blame? 
No more can I be severed from your side, 
Than can yourself yourself in twain divide: 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I ; so 
For live I will not, if my father die. 

Tal. Then here I take my leave of thee, 
fair son, 
Br»m to eclipse thy life this afternoon. 
Come, side by side together live and die ; 
And soul with soul from France to heaven flv. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VI. A field of battle. 

Alarum: cvcurstons^ wherein Talbot^ $ Son w 
hemmed about, and Talbot rescues him. 

Tal. Saint Greorge and victory! fight, sol- 
diers, fight : 
The regent hath with Tallx)t broke his woni. 
And left us to the rage of France his sword. 
Where is John Talbot? — Pause, and take thv 

breath; 
I gave thee life and rescued thee from deatli. 
John. O, twice my father, twice am I thy 
son I 
The life thou gav'st me first was lost and 

done. 
Till with thy warlike sword, despite of fate. 
To my determin'd time thou gav'st new date. 
Tal. When from the Dauphin's crest thy 
sword struck fire, lo ' 

It warm'd thy father's heart with proud desire 
Of bold-fac'd victory, f Then leaden age, 

* Apparent, manifest 
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ACT IV. Scene 7. 



Quicken'd with youthful spleen^ and warlike 
rage, is 

^ Beat down Alen9on, Orleans, Burgundy, 
; And from the pride of Grallia rescued thee. 
^ The ireful bastard Orleans — that drew blood 
' From thee, my boy, and had the maidenhood 
; Of thy first fight — I soon encounter'd, 
And, interchanging blows, I quickly shed 
Some of his bastard blood ; and in disgrace 20 
Bespoke him thus, — ** Contaminated, base, 
And misbegotten blood I spill of thine, 
: Mean and right poor, for that pure blood of 
mine 
Which thou didst force from Talbot, my brave 
boy:" 
; Here, purposing the Bastard to destroy, 
f Came in strong rescue.] Speak, thy father's 
care, — 
Art thou not weary, John ? how dost thou fare ? 
Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly. 
Now thou art seal'd the son of chivalry ? 
Fly, to revenge my death when I am dead: 30 
The help of one stands me in little stead. 
[O, too much folly is it, well I wot,^ 
To hazard all our lives in one small boat ! 
If I to-day die not with Frenchmen's rage, 
To-morrow I shall die with mickle' age:] 
By me they nothing gain an if I stay ; 
'T is but the shortening of my life one day: 
In thee thy mother dies, our household's name. 
My death's revenge, thy youth, and England's 

fame: 
All these and more we hazard by thy stay ; 40 
All these are sav'd if thou wilt fly away. 
John, The sword of Orleans hath not made 
me smart ; 
These words of yours draw life-blood from my 

heart: 
On that advantage, bought with such a 

shame, — 
To save a paltry life, and slay bright fame, — 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly. 
The coward horse that bears me fall and die ! 
^[ And like* me to the peasant boys of France, 
(To be shame's scorn and subject of mischance ! 
!^ Surely, by all the glory you have won, 60 

^ An if I fly, I am not Talbot's son : 



Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot ;* j 
If son to Talbot, die at Talbot's foot] 68 < 

Tal, Then follow thou thy desperate sire of 
CYete,« 

! Thou Icarus; thy life to me is sweet: 
. If thou wilt fight, fight by thy father's side ; 
And, cdmmendable prov'd, let 's die in pride. 

[Exeunt. 



Scene VII. A nother part of tfie field. 

Alarum: excursions. Enter Talbot wounded^ 
supported hy a Servant. 

Tal. Where is my other life ? — mine own is 

gone ;— 
O, whei*e's young Talbot? where is valiant 

John ? — 
Triumphant death, smear'd'^ with captivity, 
Young Talbot's valour makes me smile at 

thee: 
When he perceived me shrink and on my knee, 
His blooiiy sword he brandish'd over me. 
And, like a hungry lion, did commence 
Rough deeds of rage and stem impatience; 
[But when my angry guardant^ stood alone, J 
Tendering my ruin, and assail'd of none,] 10 c 
Dizzy-ey'd fury and great rage of heart 
Suddenly made him from my side to start 
Into the clust'ring battle of the French ; 
And in that sea of blood my boy did drench 
His over-mounting spirit; and there di'd. 
My Icarus, my blossom, in his pride. 

Serv. O my dear lord, lo, where your son ia 

borne! 



Enter Soldiers^ with the body of young Talbot. 

Tal. QThou antic death, which laugh'st usy 
here to scorn, { 

Anon, from thy insulting tyranny, ( 

Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 20 1! 

Two Talbots, winged through the lither* sky, ; 
In thy despite shall 'scape mortality. — ] / 

O thou, whose wounds become hard-fa vour'd 

death, 
Speak to thy father ere thou yield thy breath ! 



1 SpUtn^ ardour. 
• MiMe, much. 



• Woi, know. 
« Like, Ukeo. 



* No hoot, no uie. 

* Sire qf Crete, i.e. Dtedaliu. father of Icarua. 
' Smeafd, atained, dishonoured. 

* Qttardant, defender. * LiCA«r, yielding 
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Brave death by speaking, whether he will 



Imagine him a. Frenchman and thy foe. — 
Poor boy '. he smiles, methinka, as who would 

Had death been French, then death had died 

Come, come and lay him in his father's arms : 
My spint can no longer bear these harms, w 
Soldiers, ad eu I have what I «uuld have 



Now my old arms are young John Talbot'e 
grave. [DitL 

[Alarunu. Exeunt Soldien and Serrant, 
btarinff the Cw bodia. 

Enter Charles, AtsrigoN, Bcbouxdt, Bas- 

TABD, La PucELLB, and Force*. 

Char. Had York and Someraet brought 

We should have found a bloody day of this. 




Batl. How the young whelp of Talbot's, 

mgiiig-woo<l,' S.i 

Did flesli his puny sword in Frenchmen's 

blood! 

/*!»;. Once I encouuter'dhini.and thus I said: 

"Thou niaiilen youth, be vonquish'd by a 

But, with a proud majestical high scorn. 

He answer'd thus: "Young Talbot was not 

To be the pillage of a giglot ' wench : " 
So, rushing in the bowels of the French, 
He left nie proudly, as unworthy fight 

Bur. Doubtless he would liave made a noble 



See, where he lies iuhearsed in the arms 4j 
Of the most bloody nurser of hia harms \ 
Bail. Hew them to pieces, hack their bones 
asunder, 
Whose life was England's glory, Gallia's 
wonder. 
C/iar. 0, no, forbear 1 for that which we 
have fled 
During the life, let us not wrong it dead. M 

[filler Sir William Lncr, attended: a FrtiuA 
Herald preceding. 
Lucy. Herald, conduct me to the Dauphin's ■ 
tent, : 

Who hath obtaiu'd the glory of the day. 
Char. On what submissive message art thou ' 
sent? 



ACT lY. 84WM 



KING HENRY VL— PART I. 



ACT V. Scene 1. 



(^ Lucy, Submission, Dauphin! 'tis a mere 
\ French word ; 54 

' We English warriors wot^ not what it means. 
■ I come to know what prisoners thou hast ta'en, 
i And to survey the bodies of the dead. 
i Char. For prisoners ask'st thou? hell our 

prison is. 
( But tell me whom thou seek'st 

Lucy, Where is the great Alcides* of the 

field, 60 

< Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
<■ Created, for his rare success in arms, 
•Great Earl of Washford,^ Waterford, and 
^. Valence : 

; Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 
\ Lord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdun of 

Alton, 
; Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Fumival of 

Sheffield, 
J The thrice-victoiious Lonl of Falconbridge ; 
I Knight of the noble order of Saint George, 
\ Worthy Saint Michael, and the Golden Fleece ; 
', Great marshal to our King Heiirv' the Sixth 70 
I Of all his wars within the i*ealui of France I 
f Puc. Here is a silly stately style indeed I 
! Tlie Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath, 
\_ Writes not so tedious a style as this. — 
( Him that thou magnifi'st with all these titles, 
^Stinking and fly-blown, lies here at our feet 



Lucy, Is Talbot slain, — the Frenchmen's ^ 
only scourge, \ 

Your kingdom's terror and black Nemesis? ^ 
O, were mine eye-baUs into bullets tum*d, ^ 
That I in rage might shoot them at your, 
faces ! 80 ' 

O, that I could but call these dead to life ! ' 
It were enough to fright the realm of France:) 
Were but his picture left amongst you here, j! 
It would anuize^ the proudest of you alL / 

Give me their bodies, that I may bear them"^ 

hence, 
And give them burial as beseems their worth. 
Puc, I think this upstart is old Talbot's 
ghost, 

He s{)eaks with such a proud commanding' 
spirit '( 

For GikI's sake, let him have 'em; to keep 

them here, 

They would but stink, and putrefy the air. 90 : 

Cliar, Go, take their bodies hence. 

Lucy, I '11 bear them hence ; j; 

But from their mighty ashes shidl l)e i*ear'd < 

A phcjeuix that shall make all France iifeard. ' 

i 'liar. So we be rid of them, do wliat thou '. 

wilt. 

And now to Paris, in this conquering vein : 

All will be oui-s, now bloody Talbot 's slain. 

[Exeuntrj^ 



ACT V. 



ScEN B I. London, A room in the j>al<ioe. 

Enter Kino Heitrt, Gloster, and Exeter. 

Kin^, Have you perus'd the letters from 
the pope. 
The emperor and the Earl of Annagnac? 
Glo, 1 have, my lord: and their intent is 
this, — 
They humbly sue unto your excellence 
To have a godly peace concluded of 
Between the realms of England and of 
France. 



1 Wot. know. > Aleidat, i.e. Herculet. 

s Wcuhford, the old name of Wexford, in Ireland 
4 Amaze t fill with comtematiou. 



King. How doth your grace affect* their 

motion i 
Glo, Well, my good lord ; and as the only 
means 
To stop effusion of our Christian blood. 
And stablish quietness on every side. 10 

Khig, Ay, marry, uncle; for I always 
thought 
It was both impious and unnatural 
That such immanity^ and bloody strife 
Should reign among professors of one faith. 
Glo, Beside, my lord, the sooner to effect 
And surer bind this knot of amity, 
The Earl of Aiinagnac — near kin to Charles, 

* Affect, liJce. * Immanity, ferocity (Latin immanitoi). 
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A man ryf great authrnity in France — 

Prriffeni hw ouly 'laughter to your grace 

In Diarriage, with a large and sumptuous 

dowrv. » 

Kifi^. Marriage ! alas, uncle, my years are 

young ! 
And fitter is my stuily and my books 
Than wsLUUm dalFiance with a jAramour. 
Yet, call the aruUaMadoni ; and, fts you please, 
80 let them have their answers every one : 
I shall be well content with any choice 
Tends tr> God^s glory and my countr^'^s weaL 

E/Uer WixciiiSSTER i/i CarrlinoTs habit, a 
Legate and two AinlpoMfjidcrt, 

l£je, [.Uui^] What: is my Lr>rti of Win- 

Chester install'd. 
And callVl unto a canlinaFs degree? 
Tlieu I i^erceive that will )>e verified 
Henry Uie Fifth did sometime prophesy, — 31 
. ^ If once he come to )je a canlinal, 
• He '11 make his cap co-ec|ual with the crown." ] 
Ki/if/, My lords amIiawvulorH, your several suits 
Have ))een onsider'd and deliated on. 
Your pur|xjHe is l)oth good aud reasonable ; 
And therefore are we certainly resolv'd 
To draw conditions of a friendly i)eace; 
Which by my Lrml of Winchester we mean 
Bhall be transiNirted presently to France. 40 
(Jlo. And for the proffer of my lord your 
master, 
I liave informed his highness so at large. 
As, liking of the lady's virtuous gifts, 
Her l)eauty, and the value of her dower, 
He doth intend she shall l>e England's queen. 
King. In argument and ]>roof of which 
contract. 
Bear her this jewel, pledge of my affection. — 
And so, my lord pmtector, see them guarded 
And safely brought to Dover; where, inshipp'd. 
Commit th(>m to the fortune of the sea. 50 
[ICjeeunt all biU Witichester and Legate, 
Q Win, Stay, my lonl legate: you shall first 
receive 

/Tlie sum of money which I promised 
/ Should l)e delivered to his holiness 
( For clothing me in these grave omamenta 
\ Ijeg, I will attend ujMin your lonlship's leisure. 
Witu \Anide\ Now Winchester will not sub- 



\ 



mit, I trow, 
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Or be inferior to the proudte peer. 

Humphrey of Gloeter, thou shall well peroeiirc . 

Tliat, neither in birth, or for authority. 

Hie bish^^i will be overborne by thee: <M- 

1 11 either make thee stoop and beini thy kue<^ 

Or sack this country with a mutiny. \Extnnt. ^ 

ScE5E II. Franee. Piaitu in Anjou, 

Enter Charles, BuRoryDT, Alen^on, Baj^^ 
TARD, Reignier, La Pucelle, and Forcr'-^ 
marching. 

Char. These news, my lords, may cheer m 
drooping sinrits: 
T is said the stout Parisians do revolt 
And turn again unto the wariike French. 
Alen. Then march to Paris, royal Cliaries iA 
France, 
And keep not l>ack your powers in dalliance. 
Puc. Peace be amongst them, if they turn 
to us; 
Else, ruin combat with their palaces! 

Enter a Meuenger. 

Meu. Success unto our valiant general. 
And happiness to his accomplices! 

Char. What tidings send our scouts? I 
prithee, speak. 10 

Men. The English army, that divided was 
Into two f>art8, is now conjoin'd in one, 
And means to give you battle presently. 
Char. Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the warn- 
ing is; 
But we will presently provide for them. 

Bur. I trust the ghost of Talbot is not there : 
Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear. 
Puc. Of all base passions, fear is most ac- 
curs'd: — 
Command the conquest, Charles, it shall be 

thine; 
Let Henry fret, and all the world repine. 20 
Char. Then on, my lords; and France be 
fortunate! [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Before Angiers. 

Alarum. Excursions. Enter La Pucelle. 

Puc. The regent conquers, and the French- 
men flv. 
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ACT V. Soeue 3. 



, ye chartumg spells and peiiapts;* 
ice spiritB that admonish me 3 
e signs of future accidents. — 

helpers, that are substitutes 
ordly monarch of the north, 

aid me in this enterprise! 

[Tkuiider, 

Enter Fiends. 

md quick appearance argues proof 

tistom'd diligence to me. 

uiliar spirits, that are cull'd lo 

X)werfid legions under earth, 

lis once, that France may get the 

[They walk ahotUy and speak not. 
not with silence over-long I 
as wont to f ee<l you with my blood, 
ember off, and give it you, 
»f a further benefit, 
ondescend to help me now. 

[They hang their heads. 
have redress? — My body shall 
ense, if you will gi-ant my suit 

[They shake their heads. 
body, nor blood-sficrifice, l»o 

to your wonted furtherance ? 
ly soul, — my brnly, soul, and aJl, 
England give the French the foil. 

[They depart. 
rsake me I] Now the time is come, 
i must vail 2 her lofty-plumed crest, 
head fall into England's lap. 
t incantations are too weak, 
> strong for me to buckle with:*] 
e, thy glory droopeth to the dust 

[Ki^U. 

lie-enter La Pucelle figJuimj 
land irith York: La Pucelle is 
he Frt'uvhfly. 

iisel of France, I think I have you 

so 
your spirits now with s})elling 

hey can gain your liberty. — ] 
ize, fit fur the devil's grace! 



amulets. 2 where, whereas, 

er. * Buckle icith, cuiiteud with. 



See, how the ugly wench doth bend her brows, 
As if, with Circe, she would change my shape! 
Phc. Changed to a worser shape thou canst 
not be. HO 

York, O, Charles the Dauphin is a proper^ 
man; 
No shape but his can please your diiinty eye. 
Puc. A plaguing mischief light on Charles 
and thee! 
And may ye both be suddenly surprised 40 
By bl(KKly hands, in sleeping on your beds ! 
York. Fell l>anning° hag, enchantress, hold 

thy tongue ! 
Puc. I prithee, give me leave to curse awhile. 
York. CMrse, miscreant, when thou comest 
to the stake. [Exeunt. 

Alarums. Enter Suffolk, leading in 
Margaret. 

Suf. Be what thou wilt, thou ait my pri- 
soner. [Gazes on her. 

fairest beauty, do not fear nor fly! 

For I will touch thee but with reverent hands, 
And lay them gently on thy tender side. 

1 kiss these fingers [Kissing her hand] for eter- 

nal peace. 
Who art thou? say, that I may honour thee, so 
Mnr. Margaret my name, and daughter to a 

king. 
The King of Naples, — whosoe'er thou art 

aSu/. An earl I am, and Suffolk am I calFd. 
Be not offended, nature's miracle. 
Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me: 
[ So doth the swan her downy cygnets save, ' 
Keeping them prisoners underneath her^ 

wings. ] ^ 

Yet, if this servile usage once offend. 
Go and be free again as Suffolk's friend. 

[She turns atcay as if going. 
O, stay! [-4«k/e] I have no power to let lur 

pass; CO 

My hand would free her, but my heart says no. 
[ As plays the sim ujion the ghissy streams, / 
T>\'inkling another counterfeiter! beam, ^ 

So seems tliis gorgeous Iwauty to mine eyes. ]/ 
Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not s{)eak : 
I'll tall for pen and ink, and write mv mind. 



* Proper, good-looking. « Banning, cursing. 
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yf Fie, de la Pole! disable^ not thyself; 
Hast not a tongue? ia she not here thy pri- 
soner?] 
Wilt thou be daunted at a woman's sight? 
Ay, beauty's princely majesty is such, 70 

Confounds the tongue, and makes the senses 
rougL 
Mar. Say, Earl of Suffolk — if thy name be 
so — 
What ransom must I pay before I pass? 
For I perceive I am thy prisoner. 

Svf, [Aside] How canst thou tell she will 
deny thy suit, 
Befoi'e thou make a trial of her love \ 
Afar. Why speak'st thou not? what ransom 

must I pay I 
Suf. She's beautiful, and therefore to be 
woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

Mar. Wilt thou accept of ninsom ? yea, or no. 

'( C'^'^'/ [-i^wfe] Fond man, remember that 

thou hast a wife; so 

Then how can Margaret be thy ]>aramour? 

Mar. I were best- to leave him, for he will 

not hear. 
Suf. [Aside] There all is marr'd; there lies 

a cooling card. 
Mar. He talks at random; sure, the man is 

mad. 
Suf. [Aside] And yet a dispensation may be 

liad. 
Mar. And yet I woiUd that you would an- 
swer me. ] 
Svf. [Aside] I'll win this Lady Margaret. 
For whom? 
Why, for my king: tush, that's a wooden 
thing I"* 
Mar. He talks of wood: it is some car- 
jxnitijr. 90 

tSuf. [Aside] Yetsomy fancy* may be satis- 
fied. 
And i)eace est-ibliahed between these realms. 
But there i*emains a sciiiple in that too; 
For though her father be the King of Naples, 
Duke of Anjou and Maine, yet is he poor. 
And oui" nobility will scorn the match. 

1 JJ liable, disparuK^. 

' J ice If best, i.e. it would be best for me. 
3 ^1 u''j(,dcn thiiif/, ie. a vtupid thiug, a mere block of 
wood. * rancy. love. 
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Mar. Hear ye, captain, — are you not 

leisure ? 
JSuf. [Aside] It shall be so, disdain the 
ne'er so much: 
Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield.— 
Madam, I have a secret to reveal. lOO 

Mar. [Aside] What though I be enthrall'd? 
he seems a knight. 
And will not any way dishonour me. 

/Suf. Lady, vouchsafe to listen what I say. 
Mar. [Aside] Perhaps I shall be rescu'd by 
the Fi-euch; 
And then I need not crave his courtesv. 
Suf. Sweet madam, give me hearing in a 

cause — 
Mar. [Aside] Tush, women have been caj^ 

tivate^ ere now. 
Suf. I prithee, lady, whei*efore talk you so? 
Mar. I cry you mercy, 'tis but Quid for 

Quo. 
Suf. Say, gentle princess, would you not 
suppose no 

Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? 
Mar, To be a queen in bondage is more 
vile 
Than is a slave in base servility; 
For princes should be fi*ee. 

Suf. And so shall you, 

If happy England's i-oyal king be free. 

Mar. Wliy, what concerns his freedom unto 

me? 
Suf. I'll undertake to make thee Henrys 
queen; 
To put a golden sceptre in thy hand, 
And set a precious crown upon thy head, iii» 
If thou wilt condescend to^ 
Mar. What? 

Suf. His love. 

Mar. I am unworthy to be Henry's wife. 
Suf. No, gentle madam; I unworthy am 
To woo so fair a dame to be his wife, 
And have no jwrtion in the choice myself. 
How say you, madam, — are ye so content? 
Mar. An if my father please, I am content 
Suf Then call our captains and our colours 
forth — [ Troops com^ fonrard. 

And, madam, at your father's castle walls 
We '11 crave a jiarley, to confer with him. i.so 



» CapticaU, made captive. 
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ACT Y. SoeM 8. 



founded. Enter Reionier on the 
walls, 

er, see, thy daughter priaoner ! I3i 
whom? 

To me. 

Suffolk, what remedy? 
ier, and unapt to weep 
m on fortune's fickleness. 
, there is remeily enough, my lord: 
d for thy honour give consent, 
;er shall be weddeil to my king; 
^th jmiu have woo'd and won 



»: 



»r easy-held imprisonment 139 

1 thy daughter princely liberty, 
eaks Suffolk as he thinks? 

Fair Margfiret knows 
k doth not flatter, face,* or feign, 
on thy princely wammt, 1 descend 
e answer of thy just demand. 

[KeU from the walh. 
\ here, my lonl, I will exi)ect thy 



,'• 



$ sound. Enter Reionier below, 
elcome, bnive earl, into our terri- 

n Anjou what your honour i)leaHes. 
inks, Reignier, happy for so sweet 

lade com])anion with a king: 

wer makes your giuce unto my 

160 

ice thou dost ileign to woo her, little 

>rincely bride of such a lord, — 

ition I may quietly 

le own, the counties Maine and 

opjiression or the stroke of war, 
«r shall l)e Henry s, if he i»leiise. 
it is hrr ninsoni,- -I deliver her; 
two counties I will undertake 
' shall well and <juietly enjr)y. 
id I a^^^iin, in Henry's royal name, 
unto that gi*aci<)UH king, i«;i 

[ier hand, for sign of plighted faith. 



1 Face ~\t\ii uu a fulse face. 



Suf. Reignier of France, I give thee kingly 
thanks, les 

Because this is in traffic of a king. — 
[.-!«»/«'] And yet, methinks, I could be well 

content 
To be mine own attorney in this case. 
I '11 over, then, to England with this news, 
And make this marriage to be solemniz'd. 
[So farewell, Reignier: set this diamond safe/* 
In golden [talaces, as it becomes. ITO^ 

Reig, I do embrace thee, as I would em- 
brace '■ 
Tlie Christian i)rince. King Henry, were he 
hert». ] 
Mar. Farewell, my lord: good wishes, praise, 
and prayers 
Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret [Going. 
Suf. Farewell, sweet madam: but hark you, 
Margaret, — 
No princely commendations to my king? 
Mar. Such commendations as becomes a 
maid, 
A virgin and his servant, say to him. 
*b'w/. Words sweetly plac'd and modestly 
directed. 
But, madam, I must trouble you again; 180 
No loving token to his majesty ? 
Mar. Yes, my good lord, — a pure unspottetl 
heart, 
Never yet taint ^ with love, I send the king. 

Svf. And this witlial. [Kisses her. 

' Mar. That for thyself: I will not so pre- 
sume 
To send such peevish' tokens to a king. 

[Ereunt Reignier and Margaret. 
iSuf. O, wert thou for myself I — But, Suf- 
folk, stay; 
f Thou mayst not wander in that labyrinth; 
There Minotaurs and ugly treasons lurk. 
Solicit* Henry with her wondrous praise:] 190^ 
Betliink thee on her virtues tliat surmount,^ 
And natunil graces that extinguish art; 
Repeat their semblance often on the seas, 
That, when thou com*st to kneel at Henr}''s 

feet. 
Thou mavst bereave him of his wits with won- 
der. [Exit. 



3 Taint, tainted. 

« Solicit, moTe, excite. 



3 Peevish . tilly, trIfliiiK- 
s Surmount, are surpassing. 
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ACT V. Soeue 



Scene IV. Camp of the Duke of York 

in Anjou. 

Enter York, Warwick, and others. 

|[ York. Bring forth that sorceress con- 
demn'd to burn. 

Enter La Pucelle, guarded^ and a Shepherd. 

Shep. Ah, Joan, this kills thy father's heart 
outright! 

i Have I sought every country far and near, 
^ And, now it is my chance to find thee out, 
^Must I behold thy timeless* cruel death? 
vAh, Joan, sweet daughter Joan, I'll die with 
] thee! 

/ Puc. Decrepid miser!* base ignoble wretch! 
. I am descended of a gentler blood: 
; Thou art no father nor no friend of mine. 
J Shep. Out, out! — My lords, an please you, 
} 'tis not so; lo 

$1 did beget her, all the parish knows: 
r Her mother liveth yet, can testify 
She was the first fruit of my bachelorship. 
War. Graceless! wilt thou deny thy parent- 
age? 
York. Tliis argues what her kind of life hath 
been, — 
Wicked and vile; and so her death concludes. 
Shep. Fie, Joan, that thou wilt be so ob- 
stacle!' 
God knows thou art a coUop* of my flesh; 
And for thy sake have I shed many a tear. 
Deny me not, I prithee, gentle Joan. 20 

Puc. Peasant, avaunt! — You have subom'd 
this man. 
Of puqx)8e to obscure my noble birth. 

Shep. T is tnie, I gave a noble to the priest 
The mom that I was wedded to her mother. — 
Kneel down and take my blessing, good my 

girL 
Wilt thou not stoop? Now cursed be the time 
Of tliy nativity! I would the milk 
>Thy mother gave thee when thou suck'dst her 
> breast, 

/Had been a little ratsUane for thy siike ! 
>0r else, when thou didst keep my lambs a- 
\ field, no 

> Timeless, untimely. ^ Miser, miserable wretch, 

^Ohitacle, i.e. obstinate. 

< A eollop, a piece: literally, a slice of meat. 
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I wish some ravenous wolf had eaten thee ! 
Dost thou deny thy father, cursed drab^ ^:2 
0, burn her, bum her ! hanging is too good- 

York. Take her away; for she hath livM 

long, 
To fill the world with vicious qualitiea 

Puc. First, let me tell you whom you ha.^ 

condemn'd : 
Not one begotten of a shepherd swain. 
But issued from the progeny of kings; 
Virtuous and holy; chosen from above. 
By inspiration of celestial grace, 4 

To work exceeding miracles on earth. 
I never had to do with wicked spirits: 
But you, — that are polluted with your lusts, 
Stain'd with the guiltless blood of innocents, 
Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices, — - 
Because you want the grace that oUiers have^ 
You judge it straight a thing impossible 
To comi>as8 wonders but by help of devils. 
No, misconceived* Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy. 
Chaste and immaculate in very thought; 
Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously effWd, 
Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven 
York. Ay, ay: — away with her to execution 
War. And liark ye, sirs; because she is 

maid. 
Spare for no faggots, let there be enow: 
Place barrels of pitch u|K)n the fatal stake. 
That so her torture may be shortened. 
Puc. Will notliing turn your unrelentiflj 

hearts? — 
Then, Joan, discover thine infirmity. 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege. 
I am with child, ye bloody homicides: 
Murder not then the fruit within my womb. 
Although ye hale me to a violent death. 
York. Now heaven forfend I the holy mai 

with child I 
War. The greatest miracle that e'er y 

wrought: 
Is all your strict preciseneas come to this? 
York. She and the Dauphin have been ju, 

gling:« 
I did imagine what would be her n. fuge. 






< Miiconeeired, misunderstood. 

6 Juggling, pronounced here as a trisyllablo. 
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till, well, go to; we'll have no bas- 
ive; 70 

dnce Charles must father it 
aredeceiv'd; my child is none of his: 
19011 that enjoy'd my love. 
eii90ii! that notorious Machiavell 
if it had a thousand lives, 
rive me leave, I have deluded you : 
ther Charles nor yet the duke I 

er. King of Naples, that prevail'd. 
man'ied man I that 's most intoler- 

ly, here's a girl! I think she knows 

11, 80 

so many, whom she nuiy accuse. 

s sign she hath been libenil and 

id yet, forsooth, she is a virgin 

:hy wonls condemn thy brat and 

reaty, for it is in vain. 
;n lead me hence; with whom I 
ay curee: 

glorious sun reflex^ his beams 
ountiy where you make abode; 
.ss and the gloomy shade of death 
u, till mischief and desj^air 90 

u> break your necks or hang your- 

[Exit, guarded. 
eak thou in pieces, and consume to 

Lccursed minister of hell I ] 

'ardixal Beaufort, Bishop of 
WincheMer^ attended. 

d regent, I do greet your excellence 
?« (►f commission from the king, 
my lords, the st«ites of Cliristen- 

remoi-se- of these outrageous l)roi Is, 
'Stly implor'd a general peace 
r nation and the fispiring French; 
t hand the Dauphin and his train 
.h, to confer about some matter. 101 
I all our travail turn'd to this 



= reflect. 



* liemorge, pity. 



After the slaughter of so many peers, 103 

So many captains, gentlemen, and soldiers. 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And sold their bodies for their country's 

benetit, 
Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace? 
Have we not lost most i)art of all the towns, 
By treason, falsehooil, and by treachery, 
Our great progenitor had conquered ? — 110 
O, Warwick, Warwick ! I foresee with grief 
The utter loss of all the realm of France. 
War. Be patient, York: if we conclude a 
peace, 
It sliall be with such strict and severe cov- 
enants 
As little shall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 

Enter Charles, ALENgoy, B^vstard, 
Reioxier, and others. 

Char. Since, lonls of EngLuid, it is thus 
agreed 
That peaceful truce shall be proclaimM in 

France, 
AfVe come to be infomied by yourselves 
What the conditions of that league must be. 
J or/-. Speak, Winchester; for boiling choler 
chokes 120 

The hollow ])assage of my prison 'd voice, 
Bv sif(ht of these our baleful enemies. 

Car. Charles, and the rest, it is enacted 
thus: 
That, in regard King Henry gives consent. 
Of mere compassion and of lenity. 
To ease your coimtry of distressful war. 
And suffer you to breathe in fruitful i)eace. 
You sliall become true liegemen to his crown : 
And, Charles, ui)on condition thou wilt swear 
To jmy him tribute, and submit thyself, i.io 
Thou shalt l)e i)lac'd us viceroy under him. 
And still enjoy thy regal dignity. 

Alen. Must he be, then, a shadow of him- 
self? 
Adorn his temples with a coronet. 
And yet, in sul^stiince and authority, 
Retiiin but privilege of a private man ? 
Tliis ])roffer is absurd and reiisonless. 

Char. Tis known ali*eady that 1 am pos- 
sess'd 
With more tlian half the Galliaii territories, 
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Aim! Uiereiii revereuc*!) for their lawful king: And not of uiy challeiige of deaert. 



8)tall I, f'lT lucre ni the rait uiiTanquiiih'd, i 
iJetnurt DO niiii^h frum tluit [iretngative. 
Ah to Id: «dlM liiit vic«n>y of the whole? 
N'l, loni KuiliaHHailor; I 'U rattier keep 
Tliat whii^li I have tliati, careting for mcve, 
he rant truta {iMwibility of all. 




I'lirt. liiHiiltiiigtImrleBl linat thou b; secret 

Vh'i] iiil^'iti'iwiini Ui ulitnin a tengiic, 

Aliil, iiiiw lhi> iiintttir gniwM to itiDijiromlse, 

Htmiil'itt thiiu ni'Hif iiimii oiiiiiuiriHiin f ISO 

Kitlii'r iii'iH']>t the titl« tlioii iisiir|/st, 

Of U'lu'tit' iHiioowliiig from imr king 



bjr tlw htuUT of tha ihinur. 



IS at rrupoTty li«t<i 



e wiU plague thee with inceMant wan 
Bfiff. [Atidt to CiarU$\ Mj lord, too do 
not well iu obHtinitCT 
To cavil in the ooune of this contiict; 
If once it be neglected, ten to one 
We shall not find like opportunity. 

Aleii. [Aside to i%aHt*] TosaT the truth, it 
IB your policy 
To save your subjects from such masBacre IN 
And rutblesB alaughtera as are daily seen 
By our proceeding in hostility; 
Aud therefore take this compact of a truce. 
Although you break it when your pleasure 

liar. How say'rt thou, Chariest shall ou 
condition stand t 

Char. Itnhall; 
Only reserr'd, you claim no interest 
In jiiiy of our towiifi of gnrriwn. 

Fori: Then swear allegiance to his ma- 
jesty, 
As tliou art knight, never to disobey iTfl 

Not- be rebellious to the crowu of Eugland, 
Tliou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of Eng- 

[CAarlet and the Frtuch noliiet tvtar 
allegianee to Ki»if llriiri/. 
So, now ilismiss your anuy when ye please; 
Hang up your ensigns, let your drums be 

fltill. 
For here we entertain a solemn peace. 

[Eseuta. 

ScKNE V. London. A room in the jxihict. 

/Jnter Kisa Hesbt tn conference irUh 
Suffolk; Glo^sr and Exs^trk. 
King. Your wondrous rare description, 
noble eari, 
Of liennteouB Mnrgnret hath astonjsh'd nic: 
Her virtues, graced with external gifts. 
Do breed love's settled passioiiB in my heart: 
[And like as rigour of tempestuous gusta 
Provokes the mightiest hulk ngniiist the tide, : 
So nni I driven by breath of her renown, ', 
Either to suffer shipwreck, or arrive ) 

Wiiere I niay have fruition of her love. ] 
.Ii'«/ Tush, my good lord, — this sujierficial 
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Is but a preface of her worthy praise; 
The chief perfectiona of that lovely dame — 
Had I sufficient skill to utter them — 
Would make a volume of enticing lines, 
Able to ravish any dull conceit; 
Ajid, which is more, she is not so divine, 
So full-replete with dioice of all delights, 
Sut with aa humble lowliiieas of miud, 
She is content to be at your command; 



Command, I mean, of virtuous chaste intentH, 

To love and honour Hcniy as her lord. Ji 

King. And otherwise will Henry ne'er pre- 

Therefore, my lord protector, give coiuent 
Tliat Margaret may be England's royal queen. 
Olo. So sliould I give consent to flatter sin. 
You know, my lord, your highness is betnitli'd 
Unto another lady of esteem: 







How shall we then dispense with tliat contrfict. 
And not defiice your honour with reproach! 

Snf. Aa doth a nder with unlawful oiitlis; 
Or one that, at a triumph' liaving vow'd 3i 
To try his strength, forsaketh yet the lists 
By reitsou of his advemary'a odds: 
A poor earl's daughter is unequal odds, 
And therefore may he broke without offence. 

(ilo. Why, what, I pniy, is Margaret more 
than that? 
Her father ia no better than .in carl. 
Although in glorious titles he excel 

Suf. O, yes, my lord, her father is n king. 
The King of Naples a:id Jenistlem; -lo 



luiyA, tounuuuciit. 



And of such great authority in Fraiii* -.l 

As his alliance will confirm our )>eace. 
And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 

Ulo. And so the Earl of Annnguac may do, 
Bcduse he is near kinsman unto (diaries. 

Exi!. Beside, Us wealth doth warnint liberal 
dower, 
Wliere* Eeigziier sooner will receive tlian give 

Siif. A dower, my lords ! dii^r^ce not so 
your king. 
That he should be so abject, liase, and jMxir, 
To choose for wealth ami not tor jiertect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen .M 

And not to seek a queen to make him rich; 



ACT V. Sotim: 0. 
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ACT V. Scene 5. 



8.1 worthleflH pea/viiitA Ijargaiii for their wives, 
Ah inarketrineii for oxen, Hheep, or horae. 5i 
Marriage in a matter of more worth 
Tliaii to ]je dealt in by att^>mey8hip; 
'f [| Not whom we will, but whom his grace affects, 
^MuKt \}C comiKinion of hin nuptial bed: 
/And theref(»re, lords, since he affects^ her most, 
/ It most of all these reawjiis bindeth us, eo 
yJn our opinions she should Ije preferred. 3 
For what is wedhxjk force<l but a hell, 
An age of disainl and continual strife ( 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss. 
And is a jiatteni of celestial jjeace. 
Whom should we match with Heniy, being a 

king, 
But Margaret, that is daughter to a king? 
Her jjeerless feature, joined with her birtli, 
Approves her fit for none but for a king: 
Her valiant courage and undaunted spirit — 
Mf)re than in women commonly is seen — 
Will answer hope in issue of a king; 
For Henry, tvm unto a con(pieror, 
Ih likely t4) lx»gut more conqueroi*8, 
If with a la<ly of so high resrJve 
Ah in fair MargJiret he l>e link'd in love. 
Then yield, my lonls; and hereconcludewithme 
Tliat MiU'giuet shall Ijc queen, and none but 
she. 
Ki/if/. Whether it be through force of your 
reiMU-t, 
My noble Jjord of Suffolk, or ft)r that so 

Mv tender vouth was never yet att'iint 



• Ajrfr.t4i-\nyc». 
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With any iiassion of inflaming love, 82 

I cannot tell ; but this I am assurd, 
I feel such sharp dissension in my breast, 
Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear. 
As I am sick with working of my thoughts. 
Take, therefore, sliipping; post, my lord, t<.> 

France; 
Agree to any covenants; and pi*ocure 
Tliat Lady Margaret do vouchsafe to come 
Across the seas to England, and be crown 'd oo 
King Henry's faithful and anointed queen: 
[jFor your ex])ense8 and sufficient cliarge, '. 
Among the people gjither up a tenth. ] ^ 

Be gone, I say; for, till you do retnm, 
I rest i>erplexed with a thousimd cares. — 
And you, gwxl uncle, banish all offence: 
If you do censure- me by what you were. 
Not what you are, I know it will excuse 
This sudden execution of my will. 
And so, conduct me where, fix>m comixany,' i w 
I m«ay revolve and ruminate my giief. [Exif. 
Olo. Ay, grief, I fear me, both at first and 

Last. [Exeunt Gloster and Exvtn'. 

Suf, Thus Suffolk liath pi-evail'd; and thus 

he goes. 
As did the youthful Paris once to Greece, 
With hojH? to find the like event in love, 
But prosjxjr better tlian the Tix)jcUi ditl. 
Margaret shall now be queen, and ndethe king; 
But I will rule lioth her, the king, and realm. 

lE.ni. 

* Censure, judge. 

3 From company, i.e. away from company. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

L Heiiry VI. was the only son of Henry V. and Katha- 
rine, daughter of Charles VL of France. He succeeded 
to the throne in 1422 at the age of nine months, or there- 
abouts; and reigned really, or nominally, till 1461, when 
Edward IV. was proclaimed king. He was restored, by 
the Earl of Warwick, the King-Maker, for a brief period, 
in October, 1470 ; but, after the battle of Baniet in April, 
1471, he was committed to the Tower, where he died— 
probably by the hand of an assassin -un the 23rd May in 
that same year. 

1 John Duke of Bedford, third son of Henry IV. by his 
first wife, Mary Bohun, daughter and co-heiress of Hum- 
phrey Bohun. Earl of Hereford and Nottingham, was bom 
in 1300 ; created Constable of England nlMUt 1403, and 
Duke of Bedford in 1414. In 1410 he was sent with a large 
fleet to the relief of Harflenr, and gained a most import- 
ant victory over the French. After accomplishing the 
relief of Harfleur he returned into England. Later on in 
the same year he was maile " gouernour or regent of the 
realme, to hold and enioic the office so long as the king 
was occupied in the French wars" (Holinshed, vol. iii. p. 
33). In 1420 he took part in the siege of Melun, and 
afterwards accompanied King Henry V. in his trium- 
phal entry into Paris the same year. He was one of the 
i^fathers of Henry VI., and helped to escort the queen 
from France in 1422. He was with Henry V. during his 
last illness. The king on his deathbed appointed him 
regent of France in 1422, and he continued to hold that 
position till his death in 1435, at Rouen; he was buried in 
Rouen Cathedral. 

He appears among tlie Dramatis Personae of Henry V. , 
and in II. Henry IV. as Prince John of Lancaster. The 
Duke of Bedford was twice married; first to Anne, sister 
of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgimdy. who died Xovem- 
lier 14. 1432, without issue; secondly to Jacqueline, daugh- 
ter of Peter, Count of St. Pol (or "« Paule," as Holinshed 
writes it), by whom he had no issue. 

Lewis XI , having been urged to deface a monument 
erected to the Duke of Bedford in Rouen Cathedral, re- 
fused to do so, declaring that he accounted it an honour 
to have the remains of so brave and illustrious a man in 
his dominioua 

a. HUMPHRRT Duke of Gloucester was the fourth and 
youngest son of Henry IV. He married as his first wife, 
Jacqueline, Countess of Holland and Hainanlt. which 
onion was annulled by Pope Martin V. Gloucester im- 
mediately married his mistress Eleanor, daughter of Lord 
Cobham. He was created Duke of Gloucester by his 
brother Henry V. in 1414. He fought with great bravery 
at Agincourt He opposed at first the marriage of 
Henry VL with Margaret, the daughter of Ren6, Duke 



of Anjou and titular king of Xaples; hut afterwards 
appears to have expressed approbation of it He excited 
the enmity both of the queen and of Suffolk, and was 
arrested on February 11th, 1447. on a charge of high 
treason. Seventeen days later he was found dead in his 
bed. There were no marks of violence on the body, and 
it is doubtful whether the suspicion of murder was really 
justified. He appears as Prince Humphrey of Gloucester 
in II. Henry IV . and as Duke of Gloucester in Henry V.; 
in the next play the circumstances of his disgrace and 
tragical death are treated, llie Dukes of Gloucester seem 
to have l)een peculiarly unfortunate. Our readers will 
remember that Thomas of Woodstock, son of Edward 
III., afterwards Duke of Gloucester, was murdered in the 
reign of Richard II. 

4. Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, great uncle of 
Henry VI., was the third son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, son of Edward III., "who caused all his 
natural children by Catherine Swinford, daughter of Sir 
Payu Roet. alias Gu>en, king of arms, and widow of Sir 
Otes Swinford, Kui;;ht, to whom he was afterwards mar- 
ried, to be called lieav/ort, from the Castle of Beav/ort 
in the county of Anjou, the place of their nativity; which 
castle came, A. D. 1276, to the house of Lancaster by the 
marriage of Blanch, daughter of Rol)crt I. Count of Artois, 
and widow of Henry I. King of Navarre, with Edmund 
(sumamed Crouchback) Earl of Lancaster, second son of 
Henry III. King of England." (Collinss Peerage of Eng- 
land, vol. i. pp. 222.) 

Thomas Beaufort held theoflAcesof Admiral of the Fleet, 
Captain of Calais, and Lord Chancellor of England under 
Henry IV. By the same king he was created Earl of Dor- 
set and Knight of the Garter, and on November 18th, 
1416, by Henry V. Duke of Gloucester. He figures in 
Henry V., where he is called by anticipation Duke of 
Gloucester, and is wrongly stated to have held the com- 
mand of the rearguard at the battle of Agincourt. When 
that battle was fought he was at Harfleur, having been 
left in charge of that town after its capture by the king's 
army. He died, December 27th, 1420, and therefore could 
not have been present at the coronation of Henry VI.. 
1431. as he is represented to l»e. He married Margaret, 
daughter of 8ir Thomas Neville, and left no issue ; his 
large estates passing to his nephew, John Beaufort, second 
Duke of Somerset He was buried at the abbey of 
St. Edmund's Bury, where in 1772 his body was found 
by some workmen employed in the ruins (see Collins, 
p. 223). 

6. Henry Beaufort (Cardinal Beaufort), brother of the 
above, was created Bishop of Lincoln in 1397 ; Bishop of 
Winchester in 1404; nominated Cardinal and Papal Legate 
in 1417 ; but did not obtain the royal license to accept 
these preferments till 1426. The quarrels between him 
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Dramatis Peraoiuu. 



.ydgate, and he married, as his second wife, 
laughter of Chaucer; but by her he left no 



of Suffolk. William de la Pole, Earl, Marquis. 
»f Suffolk, was the grandson of Michael de la 
of Suffolk, one of the favourites of Richard 
ther fell at the siege of Harfltur. 1415. His 
er Michael de la Pole was killed at Agincourt 
lished himself at the battle of Veraeuil. and 
to the chief command at the siege of Orleans 
)ath of Salisbury. He was taken prisoner at 
Jergeau, May 18, 1429, and one of his brothers, 
ler Pole, was killed. He and his other brother 
ly ones among the prisonent taken whose lives 
1. He was present at the coronation of Henry 
i in 1431. He was one of the representatives 
at the "diet" held at Tours in 1443 (see Ho- 
[. iii. p. 206X when a truce between tlie kings 
md England was arranged. He is one of the 
n the next play, in whicli his death is recorded. 
Aras impeached by tlie Commons, and the king 
led to banish him. The ship in which he sailed 
>y one of the ships of the Duke of Exeter, who 
'ronstable of the Tower. The captain of tlie 
ipon himself to behead Suffolk, without any 
3 coast of Kent near Dover. 

Talbot. Sir John Talbot, first Earl of Shrews- 
the second son of Sir Richard Talbot by his 
the sister of Lord L'Kstrange of Blackmere. 
led his brother Gilbert Tal»)ot; he married 
elder of the two daughters and co-heiress of 
I Fumivall, and was first summoneil to Parlia- 
eleventh year of the reign of Henry IV. by the 
d Fumivall. and afterwards by the name of 
•t of Hallamshire; in 1412 he was appointed 
Ireland; in 1414 he was appointed Lieutenant 
and in 1419, on the death of his elder brother 
returned to England, attended the king in 
the siege of Sene in Burgundy, and of Mtdyn 
n the Seine, and was with him at his trium- 
' into Paris in 1420. He continued with Henry V. 
th of that king. In 1423 he was elected Knight 
er, and in 1425 he was. for the second time, ap- 
mtenant of Ireland, and was made general of 
t 1427. In 1429 he was taken prisoner at the 
itay. and after tliree years' captivity was set at* 
\ very heavy ransom. He immediately raised 
and returned to France ; was created Earl of 
• May 20th. 1442. and Earl of Wexfonl and 
nbout 1445. On July 20th. 1453, in attempting 
siege of riifttillon, he was mortally wounde<I, 
through the thigh by a cannon-ball, and his 
illed nnder blm. He died on the battle-fieM 
of eighty; having been "victorious in forty 
'.ties and dangerous skimiishes" (Collins's 
1. iii. p. 16). 

Talbot was the eldest son of the preceding 
t his second wiff , who was daughter and co- 
ichanl Bcauchanip Earl of Warwick. He wns 



killed at the same battle as that which proved fatal to 
his father, having refused to save his life by flight 

18. Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. It is presumed 
that Shakespeare means Edmund Mortimer, the last Earl 
of March. He was the eldest son of Roger Earl of March 
and Eleanor Holland, and grandson of the Edmund 
Mortimer who married Philippa, the daughter of Lionel 
Duke of Clarence, the second son of Edward III. It was 
to avenge Roger Mortimer's death, in 1898, tliat Richard 
II. set out on that expedition to Ireland, from which he 
returned only to find hia kingdom practically taken from 
him by Bolingbroke. Edmund Mortimer, who was only 
seven years old when Richard II. was deposed, became, 
through the death of his father, the rightful heir to the 
English crown. The usurper Bolingbroke did not venture 
to take his life, but always regarded him with great Jeal- 
ousy; and it was in order to set aside Mortimer's un- 
doubted right to the throne that Bolingbroke, or his 
friends, invented the fiction that Edmund, Earl of Lan- 
caster, tlie second son of Henry III., from whom he him- 
self was lineally descended by his mother Blanch, was 
really the eldest son; and that his brother Edward, after- 
wanls Edward I., was made eldest son because of the de- 
formity of Edmund; but the manifest improbability of this 
story, which was in violation of all known facts, induced 
Bolingbroke's friends to advise him to claim the crown 
on the ground that Richard II. had adopted him aa his 
heir; and that, failing the Earl of March, he was, undoubt- 
edly, the next heir male. It would seem that the young 
Earl of March was kept in a kind of honourable imprison- 
ment in Windsor Castle, and that he was ultimately placed 
under the guardianship of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Henry V. , to whom he was always a most devoted friend, 
serving under him at Harflcur and Agincourt, and at the 
siege of Melun. French says (p. 134) he "carried the 
sceptre at his queen Katharine's coronation, and waa one 
of the chief, and without doubt one of the truest, 
mourners who followed his royal friend's protracted 
funeral procession through France to England." In 1422 
Edmund Mortimer was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, where he died in January. 1424, at the age of thirty- 
two, at Trim Castle, a place which was long the residence 
of the governors of Ireland. French (pp. 136, 186) gives 
several proofs, taken from official documents of the time, 
which leave no doubt that the Earl of March not only 
had his liberty in the reign of Henry V., but that he was 
treated with every honour befitting his rank. He wa* 
niarried to Anne Stafford, daughter of Edmund, flftli 
Earl of Stafford, but left no issue, so that Richard Plan- 
ta^'cnet became his heir. Mortimer's sister, Anne, mar- 
ried Richard, Earl of Cambridge, the father of the above- 
mentioned Richard Plantagenet who claimed the throne, 
through his mother, as the last descendant of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence. The fearful obscurity that surroundn 
this citaracter appears to have arisen from the mistake* 
ma<lc by the chroniclers in confusing with the young 
Earl of March, his uncle, Edmund Mortimer, younger 
brother of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, a mistake 
which Shakespeare has followed in the First Part of 
Henry IV. The reader of history becomes further con- 
fuse<l by the fact that Holinshed persists in calling this 
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Sir Edmund Mortimer £arl of March, and in giving the 
same title to Oeorge of Dunbar, Earl of the Marches of 
Scotland, who had no more right to the title of Earl of 
March than he had to that of King of England. 

14. Sir John Fastolpe, son of John Fastolfe, . . . was 
horn " on Nov. 6, 1380. at Great Yarmouth, eo. Norfolk; he 
was educated as a page in the household of lliomas Mow- 
bray, the 'Duke of Norfolk' in King Richard II., and 
afterwards attended Prince Thomas of Lancaster to Ire- 
land in 1405. He accompanied Henry V. in his expedi- 
tion to France in 1415" (French, p. ISGX and was ap- 
pointed by Thomas Duke of Exeter his lieutenant at Har- 
fleur after its capture by the English army (see Hall, p. 
62). He was not present at the battle of Agincourt, as 
the town and garrison of Harfieur were left in his charge. 
He distinguished himself on several occasions, notably 
at the siege of the Castle of Pacy, 1423, aud was made 
deputy governor under the Duke of Bedford of the duchy 
of Normandy on this side of the river Seine, and governor 
of the counties of Anjou and Maine in the same year 
(see Hall, pp. 118, 110). He was superseded, however, in 
the latter oflice by Lord Talbot in 1427, and was "assigned 
to another place " (Hall, p. 141). " He remained in France 
under the Duke of York, who rewarded his services with 
a pension, and he at length i-etired from active service in 
1440, to his estate at Caistor, near Great Yarmouth, where 
the remains exist of the stately castellated brick man- 
sion, which lie built from the proceeds, as alleged, of the 
ransom of John II., Duke of Alen^on (son of the prince 
killed at Agincourt), who was taken prisoner by Fastolfe, 
at the battle of Venieuil, in 1424. Sir John died at 
Caistor, Nov. 0. 1459, leaving no issue by his wife, who 
pre-deceased him in 1446." . . . "Sir John bequeathed 
tlie greater part of his large estates to charitable and 
pious purposes, and in his lifetime had endowed Magda- 
lene College, Oxford, with the manor of Caldecot, co. 
Suffolk, and the tenement called the 'Boar's Head' in 
Southwark" (Ut mpra, pp. 137. 138X Many interesting 
letters from and concerning Sir John Fastolfe will be 
found in vol i. of the Paston letten. 

15. Sir William Luct. This is probably the same Sir 
William Lucy mentioned by Hall, as having been killed 
at the battle of Towcester. Hall says (p. 244): "and syr 
William Lucy, which made great hast to come to parte 
of the flglit, and at his first approche was strike in the 
hed wt an axe." French says (p. 130): " He married Eliza- 
lieth, daughter of Sir Henry Percy of Athol, son of Sir 
Thomas, next brother of 'Hotspur,' but died without 
issue." There was another Sir William Lucy, one of the 
Lucys of Charlecote, three times sheriff of Warwickshire 
in King Henry VI. 's reign, who might have been tlie 
character introduced in this play. 

16. Sir William Glanspale. Hall mentions William 
Glusdale (I.e. Glausdale) as taking part in an cxpetlition 
despatched by the Kegeiit, the Duke of Bedford, under 
the coinuiand of the Earl of Salisbury, into Burgundy, in 
14-23. He was made captain of Malioome in 1424 by the 
Euri of Salisbury. He is also mentioned (p. 14.'>) as having 
been present at the siege of Orleans, when the Earl of 
Sjliulmry and Sir Thonia.H Gargrave were killed; "the 
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keepynge of the toure and Bulwerke," when the fatal 
event happened, having been committed to his care 
(Hall, p. 145). He was killed at the siege of Orleans in 
the assault on the Bastille saincte Loure (Hall, p. 148). 
which the French, largely outnumbering the English, 
taok by assault, and set on fire. It was bravely defended; 
but before Lord Talbot could come to the rescue of the 
small garrison it was taken, and "Willyam Gladdisdale 
the capitain was slain" (p. 148). 

17. Sir Thomas Garoravie. Theonlymentionlcanflnd 
in Hall of the above is the reference to his death at the 
siege of Orleans: "Sir Thomas Gargrave was likewise 
stricken so that he died in within two dales" (Hall, 
p. 145X Holinshed mentions a Sir Robert Gargrave who 
was made captaifi at Pontorson by the Duke of Gloucester 
in 1418 (p. 06). 

18. Mayor of London. " This is the first time that this 
important functionary is introduced in Shakespeare'i 
plays. The events in act i. scene 3, and act iii. scene 1, 
both really occurred in 1425, during the time that the 
Lord Mayor was John Coventry, citizen and mercer; sod 
it is recorded in history that he behaved manfully on Uw 
occasions, and put the Bishop of Winchester's faction to 
flight" (French, p. 141). 

19. WOODVILE. LIEUTENANT OF THE TOWER, Was S mUCh 

more important character than we should be made to 
believe from the very small part that he takes in the ac- 
tion of this play. He was a member of a good Nor- 
thamptonshii-e family. According to Hall^ in the fifth 
year of Henry V. he was appointed captain at Harcourt 
in Normandy by the Duke of Clarence, and in the next 
year he was appointed captain at Dangu. In 14S7 lie 
married Jacqueline, the young widow of the Duke of 
Bedford. By her he had a numerous family, four toni 
and six daughters. The eldest son, Sir Antony Woodvile, 
is the Lord Rivers of the Third Part of Henry VI., and 
the Earl Rivers of Richard 111. His eldest daughter, £Ua- 
beth, married, first, Sir John Grey, and became after- 
wards the queen of Edward IV. Woodvile was crested 
Knight of the Garter and Lord Rivers by Henry M., and 
Earl Rivers by his son-inlaw Edward IV. in 1406. Tbe 
eArldom became extinct t*n the death without ium of 
the third earl, the youngest son of Richard Woodvile. in 
1401. In the third year of the reign of Henry VI. Wood- 
vile was appointed Constable of the Tower. According to 
Hall his marriage greatly displeased his wife's family (Me 
Hall, p. 185X He met his death in the disturbances which 
took place after Warwick had declared against Edward 
IV. in 1400. Hall gives the following account of hi> 
death: "The Northamptonshire men. with diuen of f 
Northemme by them procured, in this fury made them 
a capitajTie, and called liym Robyn of Riddewlale. snd 
sodaynly came to the ninniier of Grafton, where the t^ 
Ryuers father to the Quene then lay whom they looed 
not, and there by force toke the sayd erle and syr Ihoo 
his Sonne, and brought tbeni to Northampton, and then 



1 Accordini; to Holinshed the date in each case is one year later, 
\iz. the sixth and seventh years respectively. This discrepancy ol a 
year or even mure Wctwecn Hall and Holiiisthed is nut uncommon. 
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iadi^ment stroke of their heddet, whoee bodyes 
lemply eoterred in the Blackefreer* at North- 
•(pi 274). 

ftH05 of the White Rose, or York Faction, was pro- 
r Kichard Vernon of Haddon Hall, near Bake- 
rbyshire, who, Courtenay says, was the speaker in 
lament held at Leicester. He does not appear to 
en in any way connected with the Sir Richard 
)f the First Part of Henry IV., who died in 1452. 

SSBT of the Red Rose, or Lancaster Faction. It is 
n who this character was. Hall (p. 00) mentions 
iliam Basset was appointed captain at Seuclere 
. French (p. 143) says: " The person in this play 
'e been one of the heroes of Agincourt, either 
Basset, who was one of the lances in the train of 
marshal, or Philip Basset, a lance in the retinue 
Botreaux." The family of Basset fumislied many 
iahed soldiers in the reigns of Henry III. and his 
•mediate successors. One Robert Basset, alder- 
l afterwards Lord Mayor of London, distinguished 
lighly in tlie defence of the city of London against 
Nevill. tlie bastard son of Lord Fauconbridge in 
Holin&hed, vol. ilL p. 323). 

lARLES VII. KINO OF FRANCE Was the son of 
VI., and was bom in 1403 and died in 1401. He 
ent of France for some time during the madness 
ifortunate father. He was crowned at Rheims in 
subsequently recovered all the French conquests 
nd, except Calaia 

UQNIER Duke of Anjou was the second son of 
[. Duke of Anjuu and Count of Provence. He 
Isabella, heiress of the Duchy of Lorraine, and 
•d his brother Lewis III. in the dukedom of 
u 1434. Having been left heir to the kingdom 
» by the will of Queen Joaniui II., he went to 
a 1488; but in 1442 was obliged to retire thence 
lie victorious Alfonso of Arragon. He returned 
ine. where he lived till 1462 ; when he gave up 
by to his son, John of Calabria, and went to live 
.. Of that duchy he was robbed by Lewis XI., 
i he retired thence to Prorence, where he died, 
s left his estates to Cliarles du Maine, his nephew, 
B death they reverted to the crown of France. 
!r Mary of AnJou was married to King Charles 
s daughter Margaret to Henry VI. He made 
beloved in all the countries which he governed, 
known as "Le \wn roi Rend." His daughter 
seem to liave inherited her father's virtues. 

KE OF BUKQINPY. Philip III., called Le Boii,suc- 
is futlier Jean Sans Peur in 1419. He is the same 
Burguudy that appears in the last act of Henry 
li tliat king he signed the treaty of Troycs. by 

• recognized Henry us Regent of Franco and heir 
tive to Charles VI. ; but in 1425 he was recon- 
Charles VII., and signed the treaty of Arras, 
as thrt-c times murric-d, his tliird wife being 
of Portugal, daugliter of John I. and Philippa, 

* uf Jolin of Gaunt: by lier he became thu father 
les the IVdd," the well-known Duke of Burguudy, 



who was the great rival of Lewis XI. It was with I>uke 
Philip that Lewis took refuge after having, when Dauphin, 
rebelled against his father. He died at Bruges on Jane 
12th. 1467. 

t5. Du E E OF ALEXIN was John 1 1. , son of John I., whom 
he succeeded in 141&. He was twice condemned to death: 
first, for having had treasonable communications with 
tlie Kngliah in 1458; and secondly, in 1474. for having 
assisted Charles the Bold of Burgundy against Lewis XI. 
On both occasions he was pardoned, but died, after seven- 
teen months of captfrity, in 1476. 

9& Bastard of Orleans. John. Count of Longueville 
and Dnnois, bom 1392, died 1470. He was one of tlie most 
distinguished of the French generala In 1444 he was 
appointed lieutenant-general of France, and in 1450 he 
won the battle of Formigny. Hall (p. 144) has the frd- 
lowing account of this personage: " Here must I a little 
digresse, and declare to you, what was this bastard of 
Orleance, whiche was not onely now capitain of the citee, 
but also after, by Charles the sixt made erle of Dunoys, 
and in great autlioritie in l<>auuce, and extreme enemie to 
the Englishe nacion, as by this story you shall apparauntly 
perceiue, of whose line and steme dysceud the Dukes of 
Longuile and the Marques of Rutylon. Lewes Duke of 
Orleance murthered in Paris, by Ihon duke of Burgoyne. 
as you before haue harde, was owner of the Castle of 
Coney, on the Frontiers of Fraunce toward Arthoys, 
wlierof he made Constable tlie lord of Cauny, a man not 
so wise as his wife was faire, and yet she was not so falre. 
but she was as well beloued of the duke of Orleance. as 
of her husband. Betwene the duke and her husbande 
(I cannot tell who was father) she conceiued a child, and 
brought furthe a pretye boye called Ihon, whiche child 
beyng of the age of one yere, the duke disceased and not 
long after the mother, and the Lorde of Cawny ende<t 
their lines. The next of kynne to the lord Cawny chal- 
enged the enheritaunce, whiche was worth foure thou- 
sande crounes a yere, alledgyug that tlie boye was a 
bastard: and the kyiired of the mothers side, for to sane 
her honesty, it plainly denied. In conclusion, this matter 
was in contencid before the Presidentes of tlie parliament 
of Paris, and there hang in controuersie till tlie child 
came to the age of eight yeres old. At whiche tyme It 
was demaunded of hym openly whose sonne he was: his 
frddes of his mothers side aduertised him to require a 
day to be aduised of so great an answer, whiche he asked, 
and to hym it was gra&ted. In y meaue season his said 
frendes persuaded him to claime his inheritauuce, as 
Sonne to the Lorde of Cawny, which was an honorable 
liuyiig. and an aunciCt patrimony, afflriiiing that if he 
said contrary, he not only slandered his mother, shamed 
himself, and stained his bloud, but also should haue no 
liuyng nor any thing to take to. The scholemaster 
thinkyng y* his disciple had well learned his lesson, and 
would reherse it acconiyng to his iiistniccio, brought 
hym before the ludges at the dale assi»ne<l, and when 
the question was repeted to hym again, he 1)oldy an- 
swered, my harte geueth me, and my noble corage telletli 
me, that I am the sonne of the noble Duke of Orleaunce, 
more glad to be his Bastarde, y> ith a mesne liuyng. then 
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the lawfull sonne of that coward cackolde Canny, with 
his (oure thousande crounet. The lusticet muche 
merueiled at his bolde answere, and his mothers oosyns 
detested him for shaniyng of his mother, and his fathers 
supposed kinne reioysed in gainyng the patrimony and 
possessions. Charles dulce of Orleance heryng of this 
iudgement, tolce hyro into liis family and gaae him great 
offices and fees, which he well desenied, for (duryng his 
captiaitie) he defeded his lades, expalsed thengUshmen, 
and in conclusion procured his deliueraunce." 

S7. Margaret d'Anjou, the daughter of Ren6, Duke of 
Anjuu, married Henry VI. in 1445. She may he said vir- 
tually to have governed England and to have been the 
leader of the Lancastrian party ; for all that was done both 
in the government of the country, and in the management 
of the campaign against the Yoridsts, was done under her 
directions. Defeated at St. Albans, 1455, and at Northamp- 
ton, 1460, she gained a decisive victory at Wakefield in 
that same year; but was defeated at Towcester, 1461, and 
was forced to fly to PYance. Having obtained very little 
help from Lewis XL, she returned to England; and was 
defeated at the battle of Hexham, 1403. On Warwick de- 
serting the Yorkists and Joining the Lancastrian party, 
the hopes of this indomitable woman revived. She was, 
however, defeated at Tewksbury, 1471; after which battle 
she had the agony of seeing her son murdered; and was 
herself afterwards imprisoned in the Tower. From the 
Tower she was removed to Windsor, and thence to Wal- 
lingford, having, according to Lingard, but "a weekly al- 
lowance of Ave roerks for the support of herself and her 
servants" (vol. iv. p. 103). After being kept five years a 
prisoner she was ransomed for 50,000 golden crowns by 
her father, who sold "the kingdomes of Naples and both 
the Sicils with the countie of Provence " to Lewis XI. in 
return for the money leut (see Holinshed, iii. p. 321X She 
died in France in 1482. 

28. Countess of Auverose. About this lady I can And 
nothing historic; the incident in which she appears being 
taken from some old source no longer extant, or, perhaps, 
invented by one of the authors. In 1156 the territory of 
Auvergne was divided into two portions, one the ConiU, 
which went to the younger branch of the house, and the 
other, the Dauphin*, which went to the elder branch. 
The latter passed by marriage, in 1428. to the House of 
Montmorency, a branch of the House of Bourbon. At the 
end of the thirteenth century the county of Auvergne was 
joined by marriage to the ancient family of La Tour, 
which was afterwards known as La Tour d'Auvergne. 
The county of Auverjjne was bequeathed in 1524 by the 
Countess Anne to Catherine de Medicis. It was united to 
the French crown by Lewis XIII. in ICIO. 

29. Joan of Arc was bom in 1409 at Domr^my. She was 
the daughter of Jacques D'Arc, and was herself employed 
as a shepherdess up to the age of eighteen years. At that 
age she left her home to seek Charles VII., inspired 
with a divine mission to rescue France, her country, from 
the hands (if the English. Her great success was at the 
buttle of ratay on February 17th, 1429, after which she 
wished to retire; but at the entreaty of the king she re- 
mained with the army. The next year she was taken 
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prisoner at Compiiigne by the Burgundians, on the 24t)i 
May, in a sortie. To the eternal disgrace of the Engiidi, 
to whose custody she was surrendered, she wu coa- 
demned to death and burned alive at Rouen, May Utta, 
1431. In 1456 the sentence t^as reversed by CliarlesVlL, 
and the pope. Calixtus III., "rehabilitated hermetnoij" 
Her story furnished Schiller with the subject of ooe u( 
his finest tragedies, and our English poet Sonthey wrote 
a long poem on her life. In the last two centuries ibe 
has been honoured quite as much by Englishmen si by 
her own countrymen, llie family of Joan of Arc wsi en- 
nobled by Charles VI. , and were allowed to take the vox- 
name of De Lys. Montaigne (in 1580) descriltes the cost 
of arms granted to her family, and mentions his hsTing 
seen the house where Joan's father lived. 

ACT I. ScE>E 1. 

80. Line 3 : Bratuiish ^o^r crystal trettei inthe^- 
Steevens quotes from " a Sonnet -by Lord Sterline, 1604: 

When as those chrystal comets whiles appear." 

Also from an old song " The falling out of Lovers is the 
renewing of Love : 

You chrystal planets shine all clear 

And lif^ht a lover's way." 

— Var, Ed. vol. xviii. p. & 

Crisped, cretted, trittftd, have all been suggested as 
emendations; but the passages quoted by Bteevens show 
that no alteration of the text is necessary. 

81. Line 5: That Aaoe CONSENTED umto Henry' 9 death,— 
Compare Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, ii. 5 : 

Unworthy of the kindness I have shewn 
To thee, and thine; too late, I well perceive. 
Thou art conseutiHg t« my daughter's loss. 

—Works, vol. ii. p. 84; 

where consenting to seems to have the same sense which 
we have given it in the foot-note to this passage. In so. 5, 
lines 34, 35 of this act, Talbot says : 

You all consented i$$tto Salisbury's death. 
For none would strike a stroke in his revenge. 

There consented unto seems to have more than the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, and to = "were partly guilty of." 
or " responsilile for." The distinction that Douce would 
suggest (see Douce, pp. 313, 314) between consent and 
concent does not appear to have much bearing upon this 
passage. There is no doubt, as regards their derivation, 
that the two words are perfectly distinct: consent being 
derived from the Latin consentio, and meaning, generally, 
"to agree together," in a good sense. There is no reason 
why it should not have lx>me the same sense, as the 
Latin original sometimes did. namely, "to agree to any 
wrong," "to conspire;" but to concent is derived from 
concinno (con-cano = " to sing together"), and never seems 
to have any sense but a good one. Spenser employs tlie 
word in one passage in The Fairy Queen, b. iv. c. ii. st. 2: 

Sir h iiiusick is wise words with time ccnctnted, 

where it certainly seems to have its original musical 
sense. This is the only instance of the use of the verb, in 
this sense, that I have been able to find. 

88. Line 6: Utm-y the F(fth, too famous to lite long! -Ft 
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ha VI "Xing Hmrr Uw Firtb," wliich li quite onncciturr. 
mtui ipoUi Ilia main. Uurt nliton fulluw Po|>e In oniit- 
Unjlt. OamptiBllnaKbiilovaf thanowireDg: 

m Line 17: fiy H^tcir viiuKs Amv nmfnVd Ai(<-ii<f. 
That Here clmniii In itiyiut, which HereHipiHiKil, whcu 
T«u11nl lij wltchc*. lo Lw filUI tu Ihv peivuin nciiliitl whom 
Hl«j wtn illrrrlcJ. To IheH imgLvid mat »« may 
vtlppoHf hcluDf; (ha e^liii. rhymeil hiranUlloiti In Mkkl1ti> 
ton'i Witch mill HbHketpcani Mn.-beth. Stvcvclii 
qiKilc* Rcflmid Rcot'i Diicovcrle ut Wltihinlt. liiu: 
'* The Irhlirocn addict Ihemielrcii. Ac. jt% Ihtf will not 
Btlckc to aRlnne Uiat thij^cui nuic clllicr inan or IWMl 
to df«tb " C'u: Ed. v.il, iviii p. lOJ 
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M. Uat M: Our Me br madt a MUUIiUtl 
Po)w'.i IntfuJuui emiiaditloii urnruA (Hi 
Wnr'k) hu lirao vcrr iKntnll) lUli'iittNl; h 
cuMdarmtUm we hare rcfHti'd It. KtUoD 
■Imllir i-i]irealon lu iu|j|iurt ul tliat tiae 
The Spuiih I'ngedr: 



ia>l Uis ¥a\iii 1> tUM: " I haie l>eeii iiiloruied that what 
■e cnll M prtMDt * «fic, In whltU tttb an preaervad 
diva. VM MiclCDttf ckllcil K Nviirink. Xourict, hawcrer. 
fr. a nane, wm anclviillj ipelt many dilfarent mijn. 
iniunB whii'lj »n«r.'A wm one. .Xo. In Hyr E|,'lniiinur tiT 
ArtoU. bl. L DU dxlc: 

A •touriili tharefiira In tlili paui|ic ul out autlior uiay 
■Unilly ■ Hurw. u It apiwRntly dura tn TUe I'mgcdlai ef 
Jolin Bocbai, l>y Lrliratr. b. 1. 1'. ill. ; 
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ACT 1. E 

t llii pnicllcv o( 



It would ippeir tram thii tt 
bodlei In > Imif n •'■na within > 
ImM u Mrly ** Kbikeapmn't tlmr. UonMrelft. In 
daacriiilnR the inlrmieiil ol Duke Ptilliple Hon of Bnr- 
gnndy In lUn. «•>«: -The htart and iMiyol tbe duke 
were each put Kparately in a flat n>fl)ii, cnierad witli a 
bier of Irlih oak" (vol, il, chap, cilll. l-. S»7). Probably 
byblerhemeioiwhntwFt'aUanoDleri'.itnn. That the 

aayi above {]>. 3M): " llii iKaly and boweli were eai-b pot 
Into a well-cloaol unMii n[ lead." 
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41. Line bn: To vrip thtir i:<TEitHi«iIVK mivriVi.— 

whirli have lind unly > abort lutemiliuioii from Henry 
the FIfth'a liVHlIi to my iixuiiie anionuat tliem" (Var. Ed. 
v.>l. KVlii. p. 14> 
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rertainly aeemi tn ba iiiMQited for blank verH. 
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must nedes passe by. And first they appoynted their 
horsemen, whiche were well and riehely furnished, to go 
before, and sodainly to set on the Englishemen, or they 
wer, either ware or set in ordre. The Englishmen com- 
myug forwarde, perceiued the horsemen, and, imaginyng 
to deceiae tlieir enemies, commaunded thi fotemen to 
eiiuirone & enclose theselfes about with their stakes, 
but the French hursmeu came on so fiersly, that the 
archers had no loyser, to set theraselfes in a rale. There 
was no remedy but to fight at aduenture. This battaill, 
(*dtinued by the space of thre long houres. And although 
thenglishmen wer ouerpressed, with the uombre of their 
aduersaries, yet thei neuer fledde backe one foote, till 
their capitaiu the lorde Talbot, was sore wounded at the 
backe, and so taken. Then their hartes began to faint, 
thei fied in whiche fiight, ther wer slain aboue xij C. 
and taken, xl. wherof the lorde Talbot the lord Scales, 
the lord Hungerford (see below, Hue 140). and sir Thomas 
Rampston, were the chief: howbeit diuerse archers whiche 
had shot all their arrowes, hauyng only their swerdes, 
defended thyself, and with the help of some of the hors- 
men, ca safe to MeiL" 

416. Line 128: Ciied out atfuiin, A Talbot .' Ho! J TalbotI 
—Ft. have : 

«■* Talbot i a Talbot t cried out amain: 

which Pope altered to: "^ Talbot! Talbot! cried" Sey- 
mour suggested: "A Talbot! cried, a Talbot." The whole 
of this s[)eech is so spirited that it seems a pity to spoil 
it by a manifestly defective line. The emendation we 
have ventured to make seems preferable to the one quoted 
above. 

47. Lines 130-134.— The conduct of Sir John Fastolfe 
nt tliis battle is almost inexplicable, lliere can be no 
doubt he was one of the most trusted and valiant gene> 
rals on the English side. His name occurs constantly in 
Hail and Uolinshed; indeed, he appears to have distin- 
guished himself both for generalship and courage on 
many occasions. In the battle known as the Battle of 
Herrings, which was fought in tlie year previous, 1428, 
Sir John Fastolfe. with only 1»)0 English, obtained a 
decisive victory over 10,000 of the French; and, after- 
wards, brought a large quantity of supplies which were 
under his charge safely to the camp before Orleans. 
Holinshed follows Hall's account of the Battle of Patay 
word for word. Hall says: " Fv6 this battaill, departed 
without any stroke striken, sir Ihon FastoIfTe, thesame 
yere for his valiauutnes elected into the ordre of the 
Garter. For whiche cause the Duke of Bedford, in a 
great anger, toke from hym the Image of sainct George, 
and his Garter, but afterward, by nieane of frendes, and 
apparant causes of good excuse by hym alledged. he was 
restored to the order again, against the mynd of the 
lorde Talbot " (p. 150). Monstrelet's account of the matter 
is as follows: "Sir John Fastolfe and the bastard deThian 
had not dismounted, and, to save their lives, they, with 
many otlier knights, set off at full gallop." Further on 
he gives an explanation of Fastolfe's conduct more favour- 
able to his reputation: "On the day of the battle of 
Pataye, before the English knew that their enemies were 
so near, Sir John Fastolfe, one of the chief captains, and 
who fled witliout striking a blow, assembled a council, 
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when he remonstrated on the losses they had suffered 
before Orleans, at Gergeau, and other places, which had 
greatly lowered the courage of their men, and on the 
contrary raised that of the French, and which made him 
now advise that tliey should retire to some of their strong 
towns in the neighbourhood, and not think of combatin;,' 
the enemy until their men were more reconciled to their 
late defeats, and until the reinforcements should be sent 
them which the regent was expecting from England. 
This language was not very agreeable to some of tl>e 
captains, more especially to lord TallMt, who declared 
that if the enemy came he would fight them." 

" Sir John Fastolfe was bitterly reprttached by the duke 
of Bedford for having thus fled from the battle,— and he 
was deprived of the order of the Garter: however, in time, 
the remonstrances he had made in council, previously to 
the battle, were considered as reasonable; and this» with 
other circumstances and excuses he made, regained him 
the order of the Garter. Nevertheless great quarrels 
arose between him and lord Talbot on this business, when 
the latter was returned from his captivity" (p. &&5). Fal- 
staff's excuse for his conduct may have been the right 
one; but one cannot help suspecting that there may also 
have been some feeling of Jealousy on his part towards 
Talbot; for it will be remembered that he was superseded 
by that great general in 1427: "the lord Talbot, was 
made gouemor, of Aniow and Mayne. and Sir Ihon Fas- 
tolffe was assigned to another place" (Hall, p. 141). 

48. Line 132: He, being in the VA WARD, —pioc'd behind. 
— This seems to be a contradiction in terms. He could 
not be in the van and in the rear at the same time. Han- 
mer proposed to alter vaward to rearward. Steevens 
explains the apparent contradiction thus: "Some part of 
the ran must have been behind the foremost line of it. 
We often say the back front of a house. " And Mason 
adds: "When an army is attacked in the rear, the ran 
l»ecomes the rear in its turn, and of course the reMerve. " 
(Var. Ed. vol. xviii. p. 16). Clarke explains it that "Fas- 
tolfe, being in the front line of his own troop, at tlie head 
of his own division, was placed behind the main body of 
the army " (p. 306). From the description of the battle 
given by Shakespeare it would appear that the small body 
of English troops were surrounded, and that the general 
made a hasty attempt to form his archers in square sur- 
rounded by an impromptu defence of stakes. The rest uf 
his forces under the command of Sir John Fastolfe were 
drawn up some little distance off in the rear of the archers 
with orders to go to their assistance immediately they 
commenced to attack the enemy. If such were the ar- 
rangement, the expression in the text is not inappro- 
priate. 

49. Line 146: And Lord Scales vrith Aim, and Lftrd 
Uunfferford. — See the passage quoted from Hall above 
(note 45). Lord Scales was Thomas, seventh Lord 
Scales. He is one of the characters in the Second Part of 
Henry VI., and an account of him will be given in the 
notes on the Dramatis Personae of that play. Lord Hun- 
gerford was Sir Walter Hungerford, who, according to 
French, was present at Agincourt; but he is not men- 
tioned in the account of that battle by Hall. Holinshed, 
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or Monstrelet Holinshed and Hall both mention that 
he was made Lieutenant of Chierburgh (Cherbourg) in 
place of Lord Orey of Codnor in 1418. " lie was Steward 
of the Household in the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VI., and afterwards Treasurer" (French, p. 153). 

60. Line 150 : The Earl qf Salisbury CRAVES A supply. 

- Vt. have: 

The Evl of Salisbury craveth supply. 

a very awkward line. If Salisbury were pronounced as a 
quadrisyllable, then we might read simply: 

The Harl of Salisbury cnitvs supply. 

But I cannot And any satisfactory instance of the use of 
this name by Shakespeare other than as a trisyllable. I 
have therefore ventured to make the emendation printed 
in the text, which avoids the unrhythmical line given 
inFf. 

51. Line 171: Being ordain'd his special governor.— 
According to Hall the Duke of Exeter and Cardinal 
Beaufort were joint guardians of the young king: " And 
the custody of this young prince was apoyucted to Thomas 
duke of Excester, and to Henry Beaufford bishopp of 
Wynchester"(p. 115). 

68. Line 174: /or me NO THINQ remains.— ¥1. read 
n<Ahing. On account of the accent being re<iuired on 
thitig, we have separated the two words. Compare note 
13C. King John. 

68. Line 176: The king from FAtham I iiUend to STEAL. 
— Ff. read send. The emendation is Mason's conjecture, 
.and is reiiuired both by the sense and by the verse, a 
rhymed couplet lieing doubtless intended to end the 
scene. The objection that the king was under the guar- 
dianship of the Duke of Exeter, and not of the speaker, 
the Cardinal (BeaufortX seems not of much force (see 
above, note 51). The second Article of Accusation 
brought by the Duke of Gloucester ran as follows : " Item 
my said lorde of Winchester, without tlie aduise and 
assent of my said lorde of Gloucester, or of the kynges 
counsail, purposed and disposed hym to set hande on the 
kynges persone, and to haue remoued hym from Eltliam, 
the place that he was in to Windsore. to the entent to 
put him in suche goueniaunce as him list" (Hall, p. 131). 
It is doubtless this alleged abtluction of the king that 
Beaufort is here supposed to contemplate, and to such 
an act the word steal is more appropriate than send. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 
61 Lines 1, 2: 

Mars his true moving, eren as in the heavens 
So in the earth, to this day is not known. 
Steevens quotes fntm one of Nash's prefaces "1>efore 
Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is Up, 1506: 'You are as ignorant 
in the true vwvings uf my muse, as the astronomers are 
in the trtie mocingH of Mars, which to this day they could 
never attain to"' (Var. Ed vol. xviii. p. 18). The motions 
of Mars were irregular and difficult to explain - at least 
to the old astronctniors owintr to the eccentricity of his 
orbit. K eider's work on Mar8(Comnient. do Motibus .*^teIlaB 
Martlsi) was published flrst in 1600. For instances of this 



1 To be found in vol. iii. of Frisch's edn. of Kepler's Works, Frank- 
fort, i85»-7o. 



form of the genitive Mars his = Mars's, see in this play, 
iii. 2. 128, "Charles his gleeks; " and again iv. 6. 3: *' France 
his sword. " In the well-known passage in Hamlet, ii. 2. 512, 
in .the Flayer's speech the Ff. have : 

On Mats his armour forg'd for proof eterne. 

which is much more grand, and suited to the majestic 
measure of the passage, than the commoner form Mars's. 

66. Line 7: Otherwhiles.—C&pell altered to The whiles; 
but unnecessarily. The word certainly does not occur 
elsewhere in Shakespeare; neither does he use the whiles, 
but the whilst or the while. Perhaps the MS. had O' the 
whiles. The sense is better suited by The whUst; but we 
hesitate to erase from the text a word so characteristic. 

66. Line 13 : ichy lie we idly here f—Ft. have live. We 
have adopted Walker's conjecture, which is supported by 
line 6 above : 

At pleasure here we lie, near Orleans. 

67. Line 10 : the forlorn French. — For the accent on 
forlorn see Two Gent, of Verona, i. 2. 124 : 

Voot /cfrlorn Proteus, passionate Proteus, 

and V. 4. 12 of same play: 

Thou gentle nymph cherish x\\yf6rUrtt swain. 

It is doubtful whether forlorn really can bear the flrst 
meaning given in our foot-note, which is the one assigned 
to it by Staunton and Clarke; or whether for is anything 
more than the intensitive preflx. Forlorn is used as 
- "lost," " miserable ;" it may refer here either to those 
who had been killed in the siege, or to those shut up in 
the besit^ed town. 

66. Line 25: That Salii^ury'^ a desperate homicide.— 
Vt. have : 

S.ilisbury is a desperate homicide. 

We have ventured to make a less halting line of it. Nor 
shall we scruple in trying to amend the many imperfect 
and nnmetiical lines which disfigure this play : because 
we feel that we can scarcely be interfering with what was 
the outcome of .Shakespeare's deliberate judgment, but 
that we are merely trying to repair blemishes which he 
carelessly passed over. 

69. Line 30: bred. — Ff. have breed; the correction Is 
Rowe's. 

60. Line 41 : gimmals.— Johnson says: "Agimmal is a 
piece of jointed work, where one piece moves within an- 
other, whence it is taken at large for an engine. It is 
now by the vulgar called a gimeraek" (Var. Ed. vol. xviii. 
p. 20). But surely the connection Ix-tween gimmal and 
gimeraek is quite fanciful. Gimbal, gimbol (the moderu 
fonn of the same word) is thus explained in Annan- 
dale's e<litiou of Ogilvie's Imperial Dictionary : " [L. ge- 
mellus, twin, paired, double, from geminus, twin.] A 
contrivance, as a ring moving on horizontal pivots, for 
securing free motion in suspension, or for susiiending 
anything, as a chronometer, so that it may keep a con- 
stant position or remain in equilibrium. The term is 
most commonly applied to two movable hoops or rings, 
the one moving within the other, and each perpendicularly 
to its plane, about two axes, at right angles to each other." 
A gimmal-bit is the double bit, the play of which in the 
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hone's mouth is obtained by means of double rings. 
Shakespeart' uses the word in Henry V. (ir. 2. 49, 60): 

And in their pale dull mouths xhegimtrta/hit 
Lies foul with chew'd f^ass, still and motionless. 

Steevcns quotes "The Vow-breaker, or The Faire Haide 
of Clifton. 1G3C: 

My actes are like the motiona.l\ i^-mwaJs 

Fixt in a watch." 

— Var. Ed. vol. x\iii. p. 21. 

May not gimmals mean those wheels in the mechanism 
of a watch or clock, which we call cog-wheels? 

61. Line 4S: cheer.— For a similar use by Shakespeare 
of this word - countenance, compare Midsummer's Night's 
Dream, iii. 2. 00: 

All fancy sick she is and pale ot cheer. 

And Titus Andronicus, i. 1. 2G4 : 

Though chance of war hath wrought this change of cheer. 

62. Lino 56 : the NINE *i&i/Z«.— Tliere were nii\e sibylline 
books, as is well known ; but the number of the sibyls 
has been variously jdven as three, four, seren, and even 
ten. In a note on The Hog Hath Lost His Pearl, act ii.. 
Steevcns says: "Of the Seven Worthies, tlic Ten Sibyls, 
and the Twelve Cieaars, I have seen many complete 
sets in oM halls and on old staircases" (Dodsley, vol. xi. 
p. 447). 

63. Lines C5-70.— The incident of Joan of Arc recot^iis- 
ing Charles, who was unknown to her by siglit, in spite 
of his attempting to pass off one of the lords about him 
as the Dauphin, is founded on the account given in the 
second and enlarged edition of IIo1inshed(15SC-7): " Vnto 
the Dolphin into his gallerie when Urst Kho was brought, 
and he shadowing himself e behind, setting otlier gaic lords 
before him to trie hir cunning from all the companic, 
with a salutation (tliat indeed marz all the matter) she 
pickt him out alone, who thercvpon had hir to the end 
of the gallerie, where she held him an houre in secret 
and priuate talke, that of his pruie chamber was thought 
verie long, and thorefere would haue broken it off ; but 
he made them a sign to let hir sale on " (vol. iii. pp. 103, 
104), Hall only says : *• What should I reherse, how they 
sale, slie knewe and called hym her kyng, whom slio neucr 
saw before " Q). 14S). 

64. Line 72: Dauphin, I am by birth a shepherd's 
daiitfhter. ~ This is inconsistent with what Joan says 
afterwards (v. 4. 8, 9; 21. 22; 36-33) where she disowns 
her father and claims to \te of noble birth. Hall says she 
was " a clmnibcrleyn in a commen hosiery " (p. 148); but 
sayif nothing al>out her father; while Holinslicd says 
(p. 163) her father was "a sorie shecpheard;" and that 
hhe herself was "brought vp iworelie in their trade of 
keejiing cattell." 

65. Lhie83: In complete glory.— Tor the accent com- 
pare ll.iinlet. i. 4. 52 : 

' That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel. 

66. Lillys 84-80. This apparently contradictory descri)>- 
ti<in of herself by Joan may have I>een suggested by the 
fact tlrit while Hall speaks of "her foulc face, that no one 
would «lesirc it" Q). 148), Holinshed says: "of fauourwas 
■lie couuted likesomo " (p. 103). 
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67. Line 91: Jiesoloe on this,— thoti shalt be fortunate.— 
Schmidt explains resolve in a different sense to that given 
in our foot-note. According to him it means: " come to 
a resolution on this suppoaition, that thou shalt lie 
fortunate, etc." We find resolved used = " sure," "con- 
vinced" in III. Henry VL a 2. 124, 125: 

I am reuix'd 
Tliat Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue. 

68. Line 99: Deek'dicith nvEjloirer-de-btees—Tf. have 
fine. Steevens made the obvious correction. Holinshcd't 
words are : " that with fiue fitture delices was graucn on 
both sides ' (voL UL p. 103). 

69. Line 101: Out of a deal old iron I chose forth.— ¥t 
have "out of a great deal of old iron," making a most 
horribly unrhythmical line, which, one would think, no 
editor would care to print. We have followed Dyce. 
Steevens printed "Out of a dealq/";" but. in his note, 
proposed "Out a deal of." Tlie only objection to the 
reading of Dyce is that there is no other instance in Shake- 
speare of deal used = deal of Here, again, it is evident 
the writer of this play followed Holinshed: "from saint 
Katharins church of Flerbois in Touraine (where she 
neuer had l>eene and knew not) in a secret place there 
among old iron, appointed she hir sword to l>e sought out 
and brought hir "(p. 163). 

70. Line 102 : 

Then come OX, 0' God's name; I fear no troman. 
I had inserted the on (which is necessary to the metre, 
and which might easily have been overlooked by the 
transcriber, coming before the o*), l>efore I saw that 
Keightley had made the same emendation. 

71. Line 131: Expect SAINT MARTIS'8 srMMKR, HALCTON 
cfa{/«.— Saint Martin's day is the 11th of XovemlK'r; and 
the brief period of fine weather, like a cold reflection of 
summer, which fre<iuently occurs about that time of the 
year, was called Saiut ^^lartin's summer. Joan means to 
say that after the winter of misfortime will come the 
summer of success. Halcyon is the old name of the king- 
fisher, during the period of whose incubation the sea 
was supi>oi<cd to remain "smooth and calm, that the 
mariner might venture on the sea with the happy cer- 
tainty of not being exposed to storms or tempests; this 
perioil was therefore called, by Tliny and Aristotle. * the 
halcyon days'" (Harting's Ornithology of Shakespeare, 
p. 275X The kingfisher does not build by the sea but by 
the banks of streams. 

In Holland's Pliny (edn. 1601) bk. z. chap, zxzii. p. 2^7. 
we find the following: " They lay and sit al>out midwinter 
when dales l>e shortest: and the time whiles tliey are 
brooilie is calIo<l the Halcyon daies, for during that 
season the sea is calme and navigable especially on the 
coast of Sicilies" . . . "Now about seven dales Iteforc 
mid-wintor. that is t«> say, in the beginning of l>eccniVr 
they build and within as many dales after, they have 
hatched." I'liuy stiys there are two kinds, one of which 
haunts rivers. 

72. Lines 138, 130: 

yoiraw J like that proud insulting Ju'p 
}Vhich CfTitar and his fortune bare at otiee. 
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This alludes to the well-known story told by Plutarch in 
the life of Julius Csesar. The incident is thus narrated 
in North's Plutarch: " Cssar hearing that, straight dis- 
covered hiniselfe unto the maister of the pynnaee, who 
at the first was amazed when he saw him; but Csesar, etc., 
said unto him. Good fellow, be of good cheere, &c., and 
fear not, for thou hcut Caesar and hi» fortune with thee" 
(Var. £<1. vol. xviii. p. 27). Shakespeare uses iiuiult in the 
sense of to exult, to triumph, in many puiisages, though 
in some of them it certainly has the implied sense of in- 
solence. In Heywood's Captives, iii. 3: 

1 1 owe the slave 
iHsultx in his damnation. 

— Liullcu's Old Piays, vol. iv. p. 167. 

it clearly has the sense of exult, 

78. Line 140: 

Wan Mahomet inspired icith a dove 1 
.Scot in his Discovery of Witchcraft (book xii. chap, xv.) 
gives the following description of this sacred bird. "Ma- 
homet's pigeon, which would resort unto him, being in 
the middest of his campe, and picke a pease out of his 
eare ; in such sort that many of the people thought that 
the holy ghost came and told liim a tale in his eare : the 
same pigeon also brought him a scroll wherein wus written. 
Ilex esto, and laid the same in his neck." (Discovery of 
Witchcraft, 1654, p. 182.) 

74. Line 142: Helen, the mother 0/ great Constantitie. 
— This was St. Helena, the first wife of Constantius 
<*hlorus, and mother of Constantine the Great. Little is 
known of her origin except that she was not of high birth. 
In A.I). 292 according to some, according to others 29(1, 
Constantius divorced her at the bidding of Diocletian, in 
order to marry Tlieodora. Some of the historians say she 
was not married to him; but if so, she could not bo 
divorced from him. One legend makes her the daughter 
of King Coel of Colchester and a native of Britain. When 
she was 04 years old she is said to have discovered, buried 
on Mount Calvary, the true cross on wliich our Lord wa^ 
crucified. She died about the age of 80. 

76. Line 143: Saint Philip's daxtghttrs. - See Acts of the 
Apostles, xxi. 9: " And the same man " (Philip, the Evan- 
gelist, one of the seven) "had /our daughters, virgins, 
which did prophesy. " 

78. Line 145: IIow tnay I REVERENT tcorship tiiee 
enough! -Ff. have reverently. The very obvious correc- 
tion which wo have made is the same as that given in 
Collier's MS. 

77. Line 148: Drive them from Orleans, be immortal- 
iz'd.—¥t. have 

Drive them from Orle.ms, <i«</be immortaliz'd. 

The and here makes a must inharmonious line, so we 
have veuturtMl to omit it 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

78. Line 1 : / am come to surrey the Tower this day. — 
Tliis is a bad line, and can only be made to scan by 
accentuating to. The verse is very poor throughout this 
scene, part of which miglit just as well be in i)rose. Of 
the quarrel between Gloucester and the Cardinal, and of 



the incident on which this scene is founded, Hall gives the 
following account: " In this season fell a greate diuision 
in the realme of £ngland, which, of a sparcle was like to 
growe to a greate flame. For whether the bishop of 
Winchester . . . enuied the authoritee of Humfrey 
duke of Gloucester Protector of the realme, or whether 
the duke had taken disdain at the riches and pompous 
estate of the bishop, sure it is that the whole realm was 
troubled with them and their partakers: so that the 
citezens of London fear}'ng that that should insue vpon 
the matter, wer faine to kepe daily and nightly, watches, 
im though their enemies were at hande, to besiege and 
destroie them: In so muche that all the shoppes within 
the citie of London wer shut in for feare of the fauorers 
of those two greate personages, for eche parte had as- 
sembled no small uombre of people " (p. 130). I'he first 
article of accusation brom^ht by Gloucester again»t the 
Cardinal according to Hall ran tlius : " First, where b» he 
beyng protector and defendor of this lande. desired the 
toure to be opened to him, and to lodge him therein. 
Richard Woodeuile esquire, hauyng at that tynie tb« 
charge of the kepyng of the toure, refused his desire, and 
kcpte the same toure against hym, vnduly and against 
reason, by the commaundement of my saied Lord of Win- 
chester: and afterward in approuyng of thesaid refuse, 
be receiued thesaid Wodeuile, and cherislied hym against 
tbi; ^tate and worship of the kyug, and of my saied lorde 
of Gloucester" (p. 130). 

79. Line 2: co7tiri/anc«.— Compare Pistol's well-known 
speech : " * Convey ' the wise it call. ' Steal ! ' foh ! a fico 
for the phrase " (Merry Wives, i. 2. 31, 32X 

80. Lino 4 : Open the gates; 't is Gloster that calls.— The 
Var. Ed. prints witliout any comment : 

Open the Rates Glosltr it ts that calls. 

It appears that this emendation, which makes the line 
metrically correct, was Reed's. But we have not adopted 
it. because it seems evident that, both here and in line 6. 
Gloster is to be pronounced Glo-ees-ter as a trisyllable; 
while it is equally manifest that in line 17 it is, as usual, 
a dissyllable. We have not altered the spelling of the 
word, which is that of F. 1, and is never varied throughout 
the play. 

81. Line 13: Break rp the gates.— To break up = '• to 
break open " was a comm(m form of expression in Shake- 
speare's time. It occurs in more than one passage of the 
Bible («. g. Matthew xxiv. 43); and, in relating the 
doings of the Kentish rebels under Jai-k Cade. Uall says 
(p. 222): "After tins abstinence of wane agreed, tlie lusty 
Kentishe Capitayne, hopyng on more frendes, brake vp 
the gayles of the kinges benche and Marshalsea, and set 
at libertie, a swarme of galates. both mete for his seruiee 
and apte for his enterprise." For a different use of the 
same phrase see Love's Labour 's Lost, note 85. 

88. Line 28: We'll burst them open, if you come not 
quickly.— ¥t. have: 

Or we '11 bunt them open, \f th,U you come not quickly. 

Pope omits Or and that in order to make a verse. We 
have adopted his alteration; though it is possible the 
speech may have been intended for pros.*. 
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88. Line 30 : Peel'd priegt. —This verb to peel is used 
with several different meanings, owing to three distinct 
verbs having been mixed up as the sources of its deriva- 
tion. In its ordinary sense of "to strip off the skin or 
bark " it is derived from the I^Yench peler; while- in the 
sense of " to pillage " it is derived from the Frencli piller. 
Again, in the sense in which i£ is here used, " to deprive 
of hair," " to make bald," it would seem to be connected 
with the Latin pUare. In Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 85, 
the reading of the quarto iBpyVd, and of F. 1 pU'd; the 
line l>eing printed in most modem editions: 

The skilful shepherd fttl'd me certain wands. 

But we may hold that the verb to pill used hy Shake- 
speare in Richard XL ii. 1. 240; in Richard IIL i. 3. 159; 
and Timon of Athens, iv. 1. 12 is a perfectly distinct word 
from to peel, and is really an abbreviated form of " to 
pillage." But in Measure for Measure, i. 2. 35, we have 
piled, used in a double sense, as if it was equivalent to 
peeled, in the same sense as that in which it is used here, 
and piled as commonly applied to velvet; the latter word 
being derived from the Latin pilwt, hair = covered with 
hair. 

84. Line 35.— This line refern to the fact that the public 
brothels were situated within the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Winchester, l^pton records the existence of 
an old mnnnscript "in which are mentioned the several 
fees arising from the brothel-houses allowed to be kept in 
the bishop's manor, with the customs and regulations of 
them " (Var. Ed. vol. xviii. p. 31). 

86. Line 36: I'll CANVASS thee in thy broad eardinaV» 
hat— The sense of catiroM has been variously given as 
"to toss in a blanket," or rather we should say "in a 
sheet," and "to sliake as In a sieve." The latter meaning 
seems the most probable one. Rolfe quotes from the 
Edin. Rev. for Oct. 1872, **cunva»i was a name for a net 
used to snare wild hawks ; and hence the verb came to 
mean to entrap, ensnare, catch in a net. The writer 
thinks that to be the meaning here, and that it was 
suggested by the netlike meshes of the strings attached 
to the cardinal's hat." 

86. Lines 30. 40 : 

This he Damascus, be thou cursed Cain, 
To slay thy brother Abel, if thou irilt. 

It was an old legend that the scene of the murder of 
Abel by Cain was on a mountain near Damascus. Sir 
John Maundeville says (cap. xi. p. 123) in liis account of 
Damascus: "And in that place, where Damasc was 
founded, Kaym sloughe Abel his brother." 

87. Line 47: Blue coats to tawny.— Priest beware your 
beard. — Ft. have: "Blue coats to tawny coats." Pope 
omitted the second coats, which destroys the metre. It 
appe:irs that tawny was the colour worn by officers of the 
ecclesiastical courts. Steevens quotes a passage from 
Stowes Chronicles, p. 822: "—and by the way the bishop 
of London met him, attended on by a goodly company of 
gentlemen in fawny-coats" (Var. Ed. vol. xviii. p. 30). 

88. Line 63: WISCUBSTER OOOSK! / cry, A ROPE! A 
ROPE !— Johnson says : " A strumpet, or the consequences 
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of her love, was a Winchester goose " (VAr. Ed. vol. xviii. 
p. 83). But there is uo evidence of the word having ever 
borne the first meaning. It was properly applied to a 
swelling in the groin, tlie result of disease. For a rvpe ! 
a rope ! a cry commonly taught to parrots, see Comedy 
of Errors, note 118. 

89. Line 02: Here's Gloster, TOO, a foe to citizens.— Y. 1 
omits too; in which case Gloster roust be pronounced as 
a trisyllable. 

90. Line 72 : Come, ojlcer; as Umd as e'er thou canst — 
Ft. have: "as e'ere thou canst, cry:" the cry Ib probably 
a stage-direction which has crept into tlie text. 

91. Line 81: Oloster, %ce'U. meet; to thy DEAR cost, be 
sure.—¥. 1 omits dear, which was added in F. 2. 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

98. —The main incidents of this scene kre founded on the 
following passage in Hall (copied almost word for word 
by Holinshed): "In the toure that was taken at the 
bridge ende, as you before haue heard, there was a high 
chamber hauyng a grate full of barres of yron by the 
whiche a man might loke all the length of the bridge into 
the cite at which, grate many of the chief capitaines 
stode diuerse times, vieuyng the cit« and deuisjntig in 
what place it was best assautable. They within the citee 
perceiued well this totyng hole, and laied a pece of or- 
dynaunce directly against the wyndowe. It so chauuced 
that the. lix. daie after the siege laied before the citee. 
therle of Salisbury, sir Thomas Gargraue and William 
Glasdale and diuerse other, went into theaaid toure and 
so into the high chftbre, and loked out at the grate, and 
with in a short space, the sonne of the Master gonner, 
perceiued men lokyng out at the wyndowe, toke his 
matche, as his father had taught hym, whiche was gone 
to dinner, and fired the gonne. which brake and sheuered 
y* yron barres of the grate, wherof one strake therle so 
str6gly on the hed, that it stroke away one of hit iyes 
and the side of his cheke " (p. 145). 

98. Line 8 : The prince's 'spials have informed me. — Yi. 
have espials, wliich makes a very awkward line; the 
slight emendation is Pope's. Shakespeare uses espial 
in two passages, in iv. 3. 6, of this play : 

By your espials were discovered : 
and in Hamlet, iii. 1. 32: 

Her father, and myself, lawful cs^mIs. 

But the form syial, without any mark of elision, is a re- 
cognized form of the word, e.g. "he perceived .... 
that he had many spiaU upon him" (North's Plutarch, 
p. 110). 

94. Lines 10-18: 

And even for these three days have I imtch'd. 

If I could see them. 

Xow do thou watch, for I can stay no longer. 
This passage is generally held to be corrupt. In F. 1 it 
stands thus : 

And euen these three dayes haue I watcht. 
If I could see them. Now doe thou watch. 
For I can stay no longer. 
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F. 2 endeavoured to amend it thus : 

And fully even thesie three dayes have I watclit. 
If I could see them. Nom Boy doe tliou watch. 
For I can slay no longer. 

For the arranj^enient in the text I am responsible ; the 
only word inserted being for, in Hue Itf. In any arrange- 
ment attempted, one u£ the lines must needs be im- 
perfect. 

96. Line 27: The DCKK of Bf(tford. — ¥t. have: "The 
EarU of Bedford ;" corrected by Theobald. 

96. Line 28: Called the brave Lord Ponton de Santrailles. 
— Ff. have eali'd as in the next line they have raniom'd. 
As has been said before we generally adhere strictly to 
the elision of words ending in ed, as given in F. 1 ; but, in 
these two instances— or. at any rate, in the latter one— 
the retention of the elided e seems necessary. 

Of Lord Ponton de SantraiUes frequent mention is made 
by Hall as among the bravest of the French captains. 
The name is very variously spelt by Uolinshed. Hall 
says: "Emdgest the capitaines was found prisoner, the 
v.iliaunt capitain, called Poynton of .Sanctrayles, (which 
without delay,) was exchaunged for the lorde Talbot, 
liefore taken prisoner, at the battaill of Patay " (p. 164> 

97. Line 33: 9o YTLE-esteeind. —Ff. have piTd esteem'd, 
an evident mistake fur vild- esteem'd; vild being the 
Sf elling of vile frequently adopted by writers in Shake- 
speare's time. The emendation vilde-esteem'd was first 
made by Pope. There is no reason for maintaining the 
ol»solete spelling of vile. Shakespeare uses vile enteem'd 
in Sonnet cxxi. 1: 

*T is better to be vile than viif-esUrm'd. 

96. Line 60 : Jlere, thrmigh thin SECRET graU.—Yi, omit 
aecret, which is Dyce's admirable conjecture ; we do not 
hesitate to adopt it as completing the metre, and also as 
being in accordance with line 10 above : 

Wont throujfh a stcret fi^taie of iron bars. 

The line as given in F. 2 : 

Here through this jjrate I can count erery one, 

is, as Dyce points out, a very weak attempt at emenda- 
tion. 

99. Line 05: Plantagenet, I vriU; and, Nero-likk— 
Salisbury was a Montague, or Montacute, not a Planta- 
l^net (See above note ) In F. I the line is printed thus: 

Plantapcnct I will, and iikt thtt. 

F. 2 has: "and Nero-like vsill" which we adopt, omitting 
in'^f, as Dyce does, with whom we agree that this is pre- 
ferable to 3falonc's reading: "and like thee, Nero" 

100. Line 107 : PuceUe or PVZZEL. dolphin or dogfish.— 
Puzzel, putle, or prtnll. meant "a filthy drab," from 
Italian puzzoUnte. See Stubbes's Anatomy of Abuses 
(New Shak. Soc. Publications, Series VI. No. 4, p. 78): 
" And in the Sommer-tlme, whilst floures be greene and 
fragrant, yee shall not haue any Gentlewoman almost, 
no nor yet any droye or piusU in the Cuntrey, but they 
will carye in their hands nosegayes and posies of floures 
to smell at" /)roy« means a drudge. Dauphin is invari- 
ably spelt Dolphin in F. 1 ; hence the play on the word. 



ACT I. Scene 5. 

101. Line 6: Blood tcUl 1 draic on thee,— thou art a 
icitch. —The superstition that anyone who could draw the 
witch's blood was free from her power is mentioned in 
George GifTard's Dialogue concerning Wit<-lies, first pub- 
lished in 1593. (Percy Society's Reprint of edn. 1608, 
pp. 11, IS, 32 ) Compare Butler's Hudibras: 

Till (iratvittff biood o' the dames like u-itches 
They Vc forthwith cur'd of their capriches. 

See, on this subject, Notes and Queries, 7th Series, vol. I. 
No. 2, p. 23 (January 9, 1886). 

102. Line 16: hunger-starved.— Yt. have hungry-starved. 
The correction is Rowe's. We have the same word in 
III. Henry VI. i. 4. 5. Boswell's suggestion that hungry, 
starved may be the right reading is worth consideration ; 
though Rowe's emendation is much the more forcible 
expression. The original sense of " to starve" is either 
to die (intransitive), or to kill (transitive); bo that hunger- 
starved may mean "killed by hunger." 

108. Line 21 : A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal. 
— Alluding to the stratagem practised by Hannibal when 
he found himself surrounded by the army of Fabius near 
Casinum, which is thus narrated by Plutarch: "So the 
army of the Carthaginians was in manner compassed in 
every way, and they must needs have died for famine in 
that place, or else have fled, to their great shame and 
dishonour : had not Hannibal by this Stratagem prevented 
the danger. Who knowing the danger all his army stood 
in, and having spied a flt time for it: he commanded his 
souUliers to bring forth two thousand Oxen which they had 
gotten in spoil in the Fields, having great store of them, 
and then tying Torches of Fire-links unto their horns, he 
appointed the nimblest men he had to light them, and to 
drive the Oxen np the Hill to the top of the Mountains, 
at the relief of the first Watch. All this was duly exe- 
cuted according to hi^ commandment, and the Oxen run- 
ning up to the top of the Mountains, with the Torchea 
burning, the whole Army marched after them fair and 
softly. Now the Romans that had long before placed a 
strong Garison upon the Mountains, they were afraid of 
this strange sight, and mistrusting some Ambush, they 
forthwith forsook their Pieces and Holds" (North's Plu- 
tarch, edn. 1676, p. 884). 

101 Line 29: Renounce yowr STYLE, give sheep in lions* 
stead.— Ft. read: "Renounce your soil;" but surely the 
word soil is entirely out of place, both in relation to the 
immediate context and to the whole passage. We do 
not hesitate to adopt style, one of the suggestions offered, 
but not adopted by Dyce in his note on this line. Above 
(line 25) Talbot says : 

They call'd us, for our fierceness, Fnglith doj^s; 

and It may be to that style, or "title " that he here refers; 
or merely to the general reputation of the English for 
fierceness and bravery ; or even to the fact that the lion, 
the characteristic badge of England, had come to be as 
sociated with English soldiers, and, especially, with an 
English king. Compare Richard II. i. 1. 174, where King 
Richard speaks to Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, whote 
badge was a leopard : " lion* make leopards tame." For 
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the u«e of gtyle, in the sense of title or titles, see l>elow, 
iv. 7. 7-2-74 : 

Here is a silly stately s/y/t indeed! 

1 he Turk, that two and driy kini^doms hath. 

Writes not so tedious a sfjf/e as this. 

Dyce'is other suggestion is scroll; but that does not come 
so near in letters to goyU. the reading of F. 1. 

105. Line 34.— See above note 3L 

ACT I. ScKXE 6. 

106. Line 2: liescu'd is Orleans from the English. — 
F. 2 addetl wolves, unnecessarily, as Eugli^t is here a tri- 
syllable. The nccount of the raising of the siege of Or- 
leans, wliich took place in the year before the battle of 
Patay. is thus given by Hall : " Then the erle of SufTolke, 
the Lonle Talbot, the Lorde Scales, and other capitaines, 
asscnibleil together, where causes wer sliewcd, that it 
was bothe necessary and conueniente either to leue the 
siege fur euer. or to deferre it till another tynie, more 
luckey and conuenient. And to the intent that thei 
should not seme either to flie or to be driuen from the 
siege by their enemies, they determined to leaue their 
fortresses and Bastyles. and to assemble in the plain 
feld and there to abyde all the dale, abidyng the out- 
comniing and battaile of their enemies. This conclusion 
taken, w.waccordyngly executed. TheFienchemen. weried 
with the last bickeryng, held in their heddes and durste 
not once appere : and so thei set Are in their lodgjnges, 
and departed in good ordre of battail from OHeaunce " 
(p. U»> 

107. Line (i: Adonis' gardens. -VUny alludes to the 
gardens of Adonis and Alcinoiis in hh Natural History 
(book xix. chap. 4); and Spenser in The Fairy Queen. 
))k. iii. c. 0. stanzas 20-42, gives a long description of 
them. Rolfe says: "The gardens o/ J (/o/ivk mentioned by 
the e.irlier classical writers were nothing but pots of 
earth planted with fennel and lettuce, wlilch were borne 
by women on the feast of Adonis in memory of the let- 
Uwit bed in which he was laid by Venus" (p. 146). 

108. Lines 11-14. -These lines were suggested, no doubt, 
by the following passage from Hall (p. 149): "After this 
siege thus broken vp to tell you, what triumphes wer 
made in the citee of Orleaunce, what wood was spente in 
Hers, what wyne was dronke in houses, what scmges wer 
song in the stretes. what melody was made in Tauemes, 
what roundes were daunced, in large and brode places, 
what lightes were set vp in the churches, what anthemes 
wer song in Chapelles, and what ioye was shewed in 
cuery place, it were a long woorke, and yet no necessary 
cause. For they did as we in like case would have doocn, 
and we l)eiug in like estate would haue doen as they did." 

109. Line 22: Than Rhodope's of Memphis ever teas.— 
F. 1 (followed substantially by the other Ff.) has: 

T^ten Rhodopc's cr Memphis ever wa"j. 

which, as Dyce remarks, is simply nonsense. Tlie neces- 
sary emendation is Capell's conjecture. Pliny in his 
Natural History (book xxxvi. chap. 12) Urns speaks of this* 
pyramid: "That no man should need to marveile any 
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more of these huge workes that kings have built, let him 
know thus much, tliat one of them, the least (I must 
needs say) but the fairest and most commended for wurke- 
manship, was built at the cost and charges of one Jihodope, 
a verie strumpet. This Jihodope was a bondslave toj^ther 
with jEsope a Philosopher in his kind, and writer of 
morall fables, with whome shee sen'ed under one master 
in the same house : the greater woonder it is therefore 
and more miraculous than all 1 have said before, that 
ever shee should be able to get such wealth by playing 
the harlot." She was called RhodOpe ('P»ivirn), i.e. "rosy- 
cheeked;" though Sappho speaks of her aa Doricha. which 
may have been her real name. Charaxus, the brotlier <>f 
Sappho, fell in love with her. and ransomed her from 
slavery for a large sum of money. She appean to have 
lived piincipally at Naucratis, in Egypt Dr. Smith in 
Ills Classical Dictionary mentions a conjecture tliat she 
may have been confounded with Nitocris the beautiful 
Egyptian queen, who is said by the ancient chronicleni 
to have built tlie third pyramid. 

110. Line 25: the lichjetcel'd coffer of Dar»ii#.— This ia 
the coffer mentioned by Plutarch in his life of Alexander 
the Great (p. &fl9): "There wjis brought unto him a little 
Coffer also, which was thought to be the precious^st 
tiling, and tlie richest that was gotten of all Spoyls and 
Riches, taken at the overthrow of Darius. When he saw 
it, he asked his familiars that were about lam, what tiiey 
thought fittest, and the best thing to be put into it Some 
said one thing, some said another tiling: but he said, he 
would put the Iliads of Homer into it, as the worthiest 
thing." Puttenham in his Art of English Poeaie (edn. 
15S9). in speaking of this coffer uses almost the identical 
expression in the text: "In what price the noble poems 
of Homer were holden with Alexander tlie Great, inso- 
much as everie night they were layd under his pillow, 
and by day were cairied in the i-ic/i jewel et^er of Darius, 
lately before vanquislied by him in battaile." 

ACT n. Scene 1. 

111. Line 29: Sot aU together. —¥t alttigether, cor- 
rected by Rowe. 

112. Line ,'>8.— Improvidekt *oZdt^r«.' — Shakespeare 
only uses improvident in one other pasf:n;rc. in Merry 
Wives, ii. 2. 302: "Who says this is improvident jeal- 
(msy?" Imprudent, which would suit the metre better, 
is never used by Shakespeare. 

113. Lines 78-81.— The incidents in this scene appear 
to have been taken from the account by Hall of what 
took place, not at Orleans, but at "the citee of Maims." 
which was delivered over to the French by the treachery 
of the inhabitants: the Earl of Suffolk and most of the 
English garrison escaping into "the Castle which standcth 
at the gate of Sainct Vincent." whence they sent a mes- 
sage to Talbot asking for help. Talbot despatched one 
Matthew Goiigh "as an espial," who "so well spe<!, that 
priuely in the nlirht he came into the castle, where he 
knew how that the French men l>eyng lordesof the citee, 
and now castyng no perils nor fearyng any creature. I>e- 
gan to waxe wanton and fellc to riote, as though their 
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enemies could do to them no damage: thynkyng that the 
Eiigliaheraen whiche wer shut vp hi the Castle, studied 
DOtbyng^ but how to escape and be deliuei*ed. Whe 
Matthew Guugh liad knowen al the certaiutie and had 
eaten a litle breade and dronke a cuppe of wine to com- 
fort his stomacke, he priuely returned again, and within 
a mile of the citee met with the lorde Talbot and the 
Lorde Scaler, and made open to tlieim al thyng according 
to Ills credence, whiche to spede the matter, because the 
day approched, with ai bust possible came to the pos- 
teme gate, and aliglited from their horses, and about sixe 
of the clocke in the moruyng thei issued out of the castle 
criyng sainct George, Talbot. ITie French men which 
wer scace vp, and thought of nuthyng lesse then of this 
sodain appruchmeut, some ru&e out of their beddes in 
their shertes, and Icpte ouer the wallos, other ranne 
naked out of the gates for sauing of their Hues, leuyng 
l)ehynde theim all their apparel 1, hoi-sses, armure and 
riches, none was hurt but suclie, whiche ether resisted 
or would not yeUle, wherof some wer slain and cast 
into prisone " (p. 143). 

Ill Line 79: Thf cry of Talbot serveit me for a ncord. 
— There are several allusions in writei's of 81iakef(peare's 
time to the terror which Talbot's name inspired. The 
following is from Whitney's emblems, ir»«6: 

So Hectors si^hte urcate fcare in (ireekcs did worke, 

Wlien bee was showed on hursebacke. beein^e deud : 

HVMADRS, the terrour ff the Turke. 

Thou({he layed in ^;rauc, yet at his name they fled : 
And cryinge babes they ceased with the same. 
The like in FRANCE, sonictinie did Talbots name. 

(Green's Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, i> 207.) 
See also above i. 4. 42, 43. and below ii. 3. 16, 17. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

116. Line 48: A'e'ifr trust me tAen.— Ilannier proposed 
very plausibly *' A'tf »/. trust me there." It certainly seems 
odd that Talbot should reply as if the Duke of Bunrundy 
had expressed the opinion that he would not comply 
with the request of the countess. Perhaps we should un- 
derstand by the expression in the text: "Never trust mo 
if I do despise her suit;" then being equivalent to "if I 
do what you say I may not." 

116. Line 54: No, truly, NO; 't is MORE than maniwrg 
tcUl.— h'f. have: 

No, truly 't is more than manners will 

Most editors print it ix for 't in; but we have preferred 
in«ertinff the second Xo U^ ninko the line complete; the 
abbreviation of the it havinji been apparently inten- 
tional. 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

117.— For the incident represented in this scene — 
one capable of far more dramatic treatment than it here 
receives— there appears to l)e no historical foundation 
whatever; nor has there yet been found any other sonrce, 
legendary or dramatic, from which it might have been 
taken. 

118. Line 6: As Scythian Tomtris by Cyrta' death. ^ 



Tomyris was the queen of the Massagetne; a people of 
Scythia, who defeated Cyrus the Great in a battle in &20. 
Cyrus crossed the A raxes in order to conquer tlie Massa- 
gettv; he was at first victorious, tlie son of Tomyris 
being defeated, and her husband Slain. She was not long, 
however, in avenging his death. Cyrus was killed in the 
battle; the queen had his head cut olf and thrown into a 
bag filled with human blood, that he might satiate him- 
self, as she said, with blood. There is a well-known jdc- 
ture by Eubens on this subject 

119. Line 23: irrt7A2e<Z.— Some editors read wrizled; but 
the foi m wriUded is found in Marston's Scourge of Vil- 
lanie, Satire iv. line 35. Speaking of Sylenus, he says: 

Cold, utithUd eld, his lives-wel almost spent. 

— Works, vol. iiL p. 262. 

In Summer's Last Will and Testament we find the form 
icrithen - wrinkled. 

And. Winter with thy 7vrithfft, frosty face. 

— DiKlsley, vol. viii. p 89. 

The only authentic portrait of Talbot known, which ori. 
ginally hung over the tomb of Lady Shrewsbury in old 
•St. Paul's, and is now in the Heralds' College, London. £.C. . 
proves that this description of his physical appearance 
by the Countess of Auvergne could not have been in any 
way a true one. The picture is a half-length; and is 
evidently the portrait of a man of fair average size and 
considerable muscular development. A duplicate of this 
portrait is in the possession of the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton at Castle Ashby. But to put the matter beyond all 
doubt, when the bones of Talbot, which were found in a 
l)erfect condition, were removed from the old tomb in 
the parish church of St. Alkmunds, Whitchurch, and re- 
interred in a new tomb, they were arranged anatomi- 
cally, and carefidly measured; the femur or thigh bone 
was found to be It^ inches long, from which it is quite 
clear that the great general must have been a man, if not 
a uinnt, certainly of such a height as by no stretch of the 
imagination could be called a dwarf. (See Notes and 
Queries, 0th S.. xii. p. 502, Dec. 19, 1885.) 

180. Line 27: / 'U «>RT some other time to visit you.— 
Shakespeare only uses sort in this sense = " to select" in 
two other passages; in Two Gent of Verona, iii. 2. 92: 

To sart some f^entlcmen well-skill'd in music; 

and in Rom. and Jul. iv. 2. 34: 

To help me sart such needful ornaments. 

121. Line 42: captirate.—'lht same form is used below 
in V. 3. 107: 

Tiish. women have been iaptfs\tte ere now. 

Compare Soliman and Terseda, act iv.: 

And khotlcs itself is lost, or else destroyed : 
If not destroy 'd, yet bound and oxp:ivi%te ; 
\t captn'ixte, then forc'd from holy faith. 

— Dodsley, vol. v, p. 331. 

122. Line 57: This is a riddling MERCHANT.— This use 
of the word merchant, in a contemptuous sense, is only 
found in one other passage in Shakespeare, namely, in 
Rom. and Jul. Ii. 4. 153, 154: "what saucy merehant wai 
this, that was so full of his ropery?" Compare our slang 
word chap, which is merely an abbreviation of chapman. 
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Linet 74, 70: 

that uw ntay 

ToMte uf yo*ir teine, and wee lekat eates jf<m hate. 

fiejmotu luu the following note on this pMiage: "It 
■eems not veiy conaittent with discretion in Taltiot that 
to solicit a repftst from one that had Just heen plotting 
bis destroction; she who intendetl to hang him woald 
not have scrapleil to give him poison " (Remsrks, voL I. 
p. Kiy Certainlj the conclusion of this scene, which 
promises to be one of the m<ist dramatic nature, contain- 
ing, as it does, a reallj strong situation, is very tame. 
Bot I think Seymour has misinterpreted the character of 
Talbot as drawn in this play, and especially in this scene. 
Having accept«4l the frank apology of the countess, he 
would l>e utterly incapable of harljouring any suspicion 
of her good faith afterwanis. He took this Jovial and 
gooil-natured way of ending what might have been a very 
awkward ail venture. 

ACT II. ScKNK 4. 

IM. Lines 34. SA: 

/ lope no ettloun: and without all colour 
0/base in»inuating flattery. 

Compare Love's Labour's liost. iv. 2. 156: "I do fear 
colourable roloitm." So also in Lucrere. 47&-478: 

Ilut she with vehement prayers urt^eth still 
Under what o'lour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies: 

The cchur in thy face. 
That even for ani^er iiiakck the lily pale. 

Its Line 5fl. - "I'his lawyer." Ritson says, " was proba- 
bly Roger Nevyle, who was afterward hanged " (Var. Ed. 
vol. xviii. p. 00). I do not know what ground Ritson had 
for this conjecture. Few lawyers have attained the dis- 
tinction which he claims for " Jittger Nevyle." 

IM. Liups 06, 60: 

but anger that thy eheeki 

Bluuh for pure thaine to counterfeit our roiet. 

Malone thus explains the sentence: "it is not for fear 
that my cheeki look pale, but for anger; anger produced 
by this circumstance, namely, that thy cheeks blush," &o. 
(Var. Kd. vol. xviii. p. OS). The latter part of the sen- 
tence seems the chief diftlculty. I suppose it means that 
the blush on Pl.intaKenet's cheek, which arose from 
shame at showing he was in the wrong, counterfeited the 
red roses of the I^ncaster facticm, as if the blusher knew 
that he ought to be on the side of the red rose. 

117. Line 70: / teorn thee and thy FACTION, pcevwh boy. 
— Kf. have fanhion. The emendation is Tlieobald's. and 
is justifled by line 107 Inflow, where Plantagenet says: 

Anil, by my soiil, this pale anil anf^ry rose 



Will I fi)r ever, anil my /iicfiou wear. 



188. Line 83: Hi* grandfather rran Lionel Duke qf Gar- 
enee. This is a mistake (hoc note 7). Duke Lionel was his 
ntiitenial groat grcat-gnuidfather. 

189. Line 80: He bear» him on the place'* privilege. — 
This mrans, np|>ar(>ntly, that the gardens and precincts 
of the Tfmplu had the '*jn-irilege of sanctuary." But this 
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was not so, it being then, as in later times, ebieCy re- 
markable as the residence of law students and ''gentle- 
men learned in the law." Probably the aatbor still coo- * 
nected the Temple with its original founders, the Knighti 
Templars; or perhaps he thought that any one ml^t 
hold himself secure from illegal violence in a frface with 
such a strong legal element all round hins. If men quar- 
relled within the bounds of the Temple, they were bound 
only to quarrel " as the law directs," and not without the 
paid assistance of lawyers. 

180. Lines 06, 07.— The Earl of Cambridge was coo- • 
demned like his associates on his own confeadon; Imt 
that his intentions were different from those of Us 
fellow-conspirators the following passage In Hall would 
seem to show : " For diuerse write that Richard earle of 
(Cambridge did not conspire with the lorde Scrope and 
sir Thomas Graye to murther kyng Henry to please the 
Frenche kyng withal, but onely to thentent to exalte to 
the croune his brotherinlawe Edmond earle of Marche as 
heyre to duke Lyonel. After whose death consideryng 
that the earle of Marche for diuerse secrete impediments 
was not hable to haue generacion, he was sure that the 
croune should come to him by his wife, or to his children. 
And therfore it is to be thought that he rather cdfessed 
him selfe for nede of money to )>e corrupted by the Freche 
kyng, then he would declare his inwartle mynd and open 
his very entent For surely be sawe that if his purpose 
were espied, the earle of March should haue dronkeu of 
the same cup that he did, and what sh(»uld haue come 
to his owue children he muche doubted. And therfore 
beyng destitute of comfort and in dispayre of life, to sane 
his children he fayned that tale, desir}-ng rather to sane 
his succMsion then him selfe, which he did in dede. For 
Richard duke of Yorke his sonne not priuely but openly 
claimed the croune, and Edward his sonne both claimed 
and gained it as hereafter you shall heare, which thyng 
at this time if kyng Henry had foresene I doubt whether 
either euer that line should haue either claimed the gar- 
lande or gained the game " (p. 61X 

181. Line 101: 1 'II note you in my BOOK OP MSMORT.— 

Compare Hamlet, i. 5. 06, 00 : 

Yea, from the faMt of my memory 
I '11 wipe away all trivial fond records. 

And (in line 103) in the same scene : 

Within the hpck and volume of my brain. 

ACrr IL Sgkxe 5. 

188. Line 0: a» drawing to their KXIOENT. —Shakespeare 
uses exigent in two other passages; in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, iv. 14. 03 ; and in Julius Canar, v. 1. 10; in both of 
which cases it is used as = "pressing necessity." It seems 
to be used, as here, in the sense of end in the following 
passage from The Wisdome of Dr. Bodypoll (iv. 8): 

Aye me, I feare my barbarous rudenesse to her 
I lath driven her to some de«perate exif^eut. 

— Rullen's Old Plays, vol. liL p. 146. 

In the following passage from A Knack to Know a Knave 
(1504). the word appears to have much the same sense : 
" I tell you, neighbour, my great grandfather and all my 
predecessors have been held in good regard for their good 
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honaekeeping : and (God willing) their good names ihall 
never take au exigent in me" (Dodaley, vol. vi. p. 546). 
.Powibljr there was, in the latter passage, some allusion 
to the legal sense of the word. 

ISS. Lines 2S-25: 

Since Henry Monmouth first began to reign^ 
Before vhote glory J tptu great in armt. 
This loathsome sequestration have I had. 
This was not historically true (see above, note 18X The 
antlior fell into the mistake very likely through the fol- 
lowing passage in Hall (p. 128): "Dur}'ng whiche season, 
Eduonde Mortimer, the last Erie of Harche of that 
name (whiche long tyme had been restrained from his 
liberty, and tlnoUy waxed lame) disceased without issue, 
whose inheritaunce discended to lorde Richard Planta- 
genet, sonn6 and heire to Richard erle of Cambridge, 
beheded, as you haue heard before, at the toune of 
Southhaton.'* 

IM. Line 61 : my fading breath. — Walker suggests 
that we should read failing, which is certainly a more 
appropriate word ; but it is hardly worth while to alter 
the text. Below, in line 95, we have "fainting words." 

186. Line 64: Depos'd his NEI>UEW Biehard, — Some 
editors would read cousin. Bolingbroke and Richard 
were first cousins ; but cousin and nephew are both used 
to express various relationships. In Othello, i. 1. 112 
ticjihews is used = grandchildren. Compare Ben Jonson's 
llasque of Augurs : 

Him (f.^. your son) shall you see triumpliinf;: over all, 
Both foes and vices : and your young and tall 
Sephews, his sons, ^ow up in your embraces. 

— Works, vol. vii. p. 445. 

fiut this sense of nephew is the same as that of the Latin 

»iepos, from which nephew is derived through the French 

"^leveu. Spenser uses it = descendant in general, in the 

Kuines of Rome (viii. 6): 

This peoples vertue yet so fruitfull was 

Of vertuous urf hemes, that posteritie. 

Striving; in power their |^andf<ithers to {mus, &c. 

—Works, vol. V. p. 305. 

^ Sut here, and in the passage (luoted by Xares from Dray- 
"Con (under nephew), it is evidently associated, in the 
'Writer's mind, with the sense of grandson. But that 
cousin is used very indiscriminately for any relationship, 
-is clear from numerous passages, e.g. Hamlet, i. 2. 64 : 

But now, my evusiu Ilamlrt, and my satt. 

Jfitee also appears to have been used of different rela- 
tionships. See Two Gent of Verona, note 91. 

laS. Lines 74, 75: 

For by my MOTHSR / derived am 
From Lionel Duke of Clarence. 

This is a mistake; it should be grandmother, i«., his 

father's mother (see above, note 13). 

m. Line 76: Utito the third King Edward.— In Ff. the 
line stands : 

To King Edward the Third ; whereas he, 

a line too excruciatingly unmetrical to be admitted as 
verse at all. The emendation is one that I have ventured 
to make. Compare line 66 above : 

Of Edward king, the third of that descent. 



IM. Unes8S,8S: 

Long after this, when Henry the Fifth, 
Succeeding his tire Bolingbroke, did reign. 

In F. 1 (which the other Ff. follow substantially) the 

second line is : 

Succeeding his Father Bullingbroke. did reigne ; 

I have ventured to substitute sire, a word used frequently 
by Shakespeare in the sense of father, which makes the 
line more metrical. One would be tempted to suggest a 
rearrangement of these two lines thus : 

Long after this when the Fifth Henry reign'd. 
Succeeding to his f.ither Bolingbroke, 

but that Shakespeare appears never to have used to suc- 
ceed, or any of its derivatives, in this sense, with the pre- 
position to. lie always uses the verb alone. 

189. Line 88: Levied an army. — Neither the Earl of 
Cambridge, nor any of his accomplices In the conspiracy, 
appears to have levied an army, or ever to have contem- 
plated doing so. See above, note 130. 

140. Line 06: Tho^i art my heir; the rest I wish thee 
gather.— Thxw explained by Heath : " I acknowledge thee 
to be my heir ; the consequences which may be collected 
from thence, I recommend it to thee to draw" (Revisal. 
p. 281). But may not the latter part of the speech mean : 
"the rest, i.e., the practical result, the advantages to be 
gained therefrom, I wish thee to gather, i.e. to reap." 

141. Lines 109. 110: 

Thou dost then wrong me,— as that slaughterer doth 
Which giveth many umtnds when one wiU kill. 
Compare Hamlet, iv. 5. 95, 06: 

I Jke to a murdering piece, in many places 
Gives me superfluous death. 

14S. Line 120 : Or make my ill the advantage t^ my 
good.— Ft. have "my wUl;"* corrected by Theobald. 

ACT in. ScuNE 1. 

14S. The Parliament, in which this scene is supposed 
to take place, met at Leicester on the 25th day of March, 
1426. Henry VI. was then only four years and three 
months old. The dramatist has assigned to him the part 
really played on this occasion by the Duke of Bedford, 
who was summoned hastily from France by a letter from 
the Bishop of Winchester, complaining of the Lord Pro- 
tector's conduct Whoever was the original author of 
this play, he was quite right to disreganl history in this 
matter ; perhaps Shakespeare himself might have trans- 
ferred what should be Bedford's speech to the young 
king. One of the dramatic objects, which he proposed to 
himself in this play, evidently was to illustrate the char- 
acter of the boy-king, and so to complete the portrait of 
Henry which the Three Parts furnish. The passage in 
Hall, referring to the Parliament at Leicester, is as fol- 
lows: "The XXV. dale of Marche after his c6myng to 
London, a parliamSt began at the toune of Leicester, 
where the Duke of Bedford openly rebuked the I/ordes In 
generate, liecause that they in the tyme of wnrre, thmtigh 
their priuie malice and inward grudge, had almoste 
moued the people to warre and commocion, in which 
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t>Tne all ni<:n. onj^t or ithoalil lie of one mynde. haite 
aii'l coD^ot: re«|uirjof thera to defend, aeme an<l •irede 
their ft'joenusnie lorde kjns; Hearj, in perfMumjnst his 
C4#ii/jaett in t'numcc, wbiche was in mancr bn>ii;cfat to 
C'rncliuion. In thU parliament the Dake of Gloocetter, 
U.ed certain artirlea to the bishop of Wynchesters charge, 
the whiche with the aiiAwerei herafter do ensue' (p. 13D> 
Kahjan tells us (p. ZOti) that the Parliament lasted till 
the ir>th of June in the same year; al«o that it was called 
l>j the common people The Farliament of Bats.i " the 
cause was. for prriclamacyons were made, y« men sholde 
leue theyr swerdes and other wepeyns in their innya, 
the people t<>ke great batUt and staays in theyr neckes," 
(i.e. on their shoulders) "and so folowed theyr lordes 
and maisten mtothe parlyament. And whan y« wepyn 
was inhybyted theym,then they Ujkeflt/inys and plCimette* 
of lede, ami trussyd them secretely in theyr sleuys and 
boaomys " 

144. Linel: 'l«ep-|>reme«f itoCed— >*ot hyi^ened in Ft; 
but deep niuii be an a^lrerb here, so we hare thoaght it 
lietter to follow Dyce in adopting Walker's suggestion to 
insert the hyphen. 

145. Line 6: extfwporai.—Thi% form of the adjectiTe 
is used by Shakesf»eare only here, and twice in Lore's 
Laliour's r»st; i. 2. l*d>; It. S. 51. As Armado is the 
speaker in the first case, and Holofemes in the second 
ca«e, th** word would seem to lie under some snspidon of 
afTectatii/i) or i)Ci1antry. Shakespeare, however, uses the 
adverb eztriMyfjrally in Ant. and C'leo. v. 2. 217, and in 
Venud and Adonis (line 836X ExUtnporal is used by 
Hooker, and by later authors soch as Boyle and Locke; 
but it is rarely if ever Uited in the present day. Burton, 
in his Anatomy of Melancholy, uses ezUMporatieofU* ; 
while the more modem form extemporary does not seem 
to 1^ used by any author earlier than Bishop Taylor. 

146. Line 20: Were 1 ambitious, cotetoiu, or WORSE.— 
Tliis line stands in Ff. thus : 

If I were covetous, aiiiliittous or /trz-frse, 

a very inharmonious line, which could only be made 
metrical by transposing the last two adjectives, and 
omitting or (as Pope prints it): 

If I were covetous, perrene, ambitiotn. 

But T have ventured on the alteration given in the text, 
Ijecause perverse seems to me a very weadc word here; 
and /7r(/r/(/ (Collier's suggestion) hardly less so. Gloucester 
haA piled such a heap of abuse on his uncle that the 
latter may well scruple to repeat his polite epithets: 
leicil. pentiferouM, laseiriouif, wanton, perniciotu tuttrer, 
Arc. There seems to be little or no historical ground for 
Gloucester'!! virulent abuse of the CardinaL 

147. Lines 41. 42: 

But he thall know I am as good 

Glo. As good! 

Thou bastard of my grandfather! 



I Haft. i.f. c\\x\is\ the wi>rfl is still preserved in this sense when used 
"f A f ri' ket l.nt or f/'iuils ImI, which, in \\\f\x uri(pna1 form, were little 
l»etter fh.in rlul»s with fl.ittened ends. It is also used of Harlequin's 
wo^mIcm «wurd, which he still carries in modern pantomimes. 



WaUcer pc op o a ea to read : 

Bat be ihaS kacw I a.-n as {"lod ms ke. 
oAf. Ai f3»>i. thc« z**tar.l of my j^ram^farherl 

Very likely this soggeati^n may be right; bat the text, u 
it stands, sins against neither «ense nor metre. Ckmces- 
ter'i retlcctioQ on the Cardinal s birth is noi in good 
taste; for the explanation ol it see above, note 4. 

141. Line 45: Am 1 not lomJ> protertftr, smney friest)^ 

F.I. F. 2 have: 

Am I aoc Pracector. nacj Priest? 

inF.3,F.4: 

Am ooc I Pntector, saocy Pnes! 

The emendation we have adt^Ked is Walker's coajecUixe. 

14t. Line «: rewerrmd -So F. S, F. 4: but F. 1, F. S have 
rttertntf which now we only use in the active ■enae, as 
implying the act of revering; not the qnalitj of being 
revered. 

150. Lines 51-55. —Arranged as by Tlieobald. Ft gira 
line 53 to Warwick, and lines 53-65 to SomeneC. 

151. Lines 7S-M: 

The bishop and the Duke of (Hotter* s men. 
Forbidden late to carry any teeapon, 
HartMWd their pockeU fuU qfyebbU sUmet. 
See above note 143. For a similar form of the pueseasive 
's being omitted in the first of a pair of worda» compers 
Ricliard II. U. 3. 62: 

Shan be your Anr and Ubocr's recompense. 

152. Line »2: at one another's PATE.— Altered by Pope, 
whom many editors follow, unnecessarily to pates. It io 
tiresome to notice these petty enKndations; bat, as Rolfc 
remarks, onleaa one does note them, the ordinary reader 
may think there is a misprint in the text In trying to 
make Shakespeare's grammar conform, in all respects, to 
modem usages, those characteristics of style, cmnmon to 
him and to many authors of that period, are lost 

158. Line 96: To none it\ferior but his majesty,— Tt 

have 

Inferior to none bat t* his majesty: 

a very awkward, unrhythmical line. Steevens omitted 
the second to; but snggested, in a note, the arrangement 
of the line which we have adopted. 

154. Lines 103. 104: 

Shall PITCH afield when we art dead, 
Glo. Stay, stay! 

Referring to the practice of archers and of foot-soldiers, 
in battles at this period, always to protect themselves, 
when possible, against cavalry, by a fence of stout stakes 
pitched, or stuck, in the t;r^>und. See L 1. 110-119. Ff. 
have " Stay, stay, I say!" We have followed llanmer in 
omitting the words / say, which seem perfectly unne- 
cessary, and clash awkwardly with yov say in the next 
line. 

155. Line 138: THIS TOKK5 serveth/or a fiag of frwee. - 
What does he mean by This token! Probably, as we 
liave exjilained it in the stage-direction, he speaks the 
words while clamping the cardinal's right hand with his 
own; meaning that this public reconciliation of the prin- 
cipals would serve for the sign of a truce between the 
followers, as well as between themselves. 
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56. Lines 14fr-14&— These lines are all printed in Ff. 
)rose; it seemi no use to try and make yene of them. 

57. Line 150: That Richard be rettored to his blttod.— 
Hall (i>. 138): "For icy wherof, tlie kyng caused a 

:pne feast, to be kept on Whitaon sondaie. on the 
ehe dale, he created Richard riantagenet, aonnc and 
'e to the erle of Cambridgo (whom his father at 
upton, had put to execution, as yon lM>fore hauo 
rdc) Duke of York, not fonwyng before, that this 
Femiet should be his dcstruccion, nor that his sede 
uld, of his goueracion, bee the extreme ende and 
11 confusion." 

M. Lines 167. 108: 

Thy humble eervant votes obfdience 
And FAITHFUL $erciee till the point of death. 
have "and humble 8er\'ice, Ac." We have adopted 
»e's emendation which sulwtituted/(if7A/u^ for humble, 
idlng the awkward tantolo|o'- It seems a Inttter 
wer on the part of Plantagenet to what the kin^ says 
t above (line 1U3) "If Richard will bo true," tor liim 
mswer that he will give '* hi»/aith/ul service." 

J9. Line 170: That GRl'DGE one thought atjaiiuft your 
\e»ty. - Clarke seems to be the only coiiimentutor who 
noted the difflcnlty of assigning to the word yrtidye 
this line its exact ineuuiiiK- We have K'ven in the 
^-note Schmidt's e.\planatiou of the word in this 
i^ge ; but, as an alteniative. we have also given the 
•^; of " to nmrmur," in which it appears to be u^ed by 
kesi»eare — though intransitively— in more than one 
unce. Still I do not feel sure tlint Schmidt is right 
jtsigning that meaning ((. f. "to munuur")to grudge 
ill the passages which he ijuotes. For instance, in 
hard in. li. 1. 0: 

By heavens my heart is free from x' ''"•«»'« "jC h.itc, 

;ems to have the xense of "sullen" or "malicious:" 

liaps •• envious." The original meaning of to grudge. 
that in which it is most frequently used, l>oth in the 
and moilem English writers, is the sense of "to re- 

?, ' " to regret," with an idea of sullenness. Chaucer 

pies it with "murmur:" 

As f)y continii.lI niiiriiiiir or f r/#/i/Vi«/.-. 

—Wife of Ratlic's Tale. Prolotjue. line I'tV, 

v. 1. 141 we have another instance of the use of this 

>. but not in the same sense. It is when King Henry 

•ying to reconcile the partisans of York ami Lancns- 

It is l)etter to quote the whole passage (lines 137- 

And yoti, my lord's, reniemlier where yru nrc : 
In France, amonj^ a fickle warcrinfr nation : 
If they perceive «ltsscntit>n in our looks. 
And that within ourselves we diwt(;ree. 
How will i\\\:'\T j^ruif^irtji^ sXf'mjif.h^ be pro\okM 
To wilful disolK'dicnce. anil rrltcl: 

it may mean "mnlieious."or it may mean the xullen 
niattion which the French rendered to the English, 
nission which a very little encouragement would 
« into relN'llion. 

Lines lOS, 191): 
Thai Henry born at MnnmouUt fhmild vin all. 
And Henry born at Wiiuiwr nhould Vt$e all. 



See Hall (p. 108): " But when he" (i.e. Henry V.) "heard 
reported the place of his natiuitie. w hether he fantasied 
some old blind prophesy, or had some foreknowledge, 
or els judged of his adnes fortune, he sayd to the lonl 
Fitzheugh his trusty Chamberlein these wordea My lorde, 
I Henry borne at Monmoth shall small tyme reigne and 
much get, and Hery borne at Wyndsore shall long reign 
and al lese, but as God will so be it." 

ACrr III. Scene 2. 

16L llie stratagem practise<l here by Joan of Arc was 
really practised, apparently, by the English. Knight fell 
into a mistake here. He says: "The stratagem by which 
Joan of Arc is here represented to have taken Rouen is 
found in Holinshed, as a narrative of the mode in which 
Evreux was taken in 1442." In the first case it is under 
1441 that the annonnccnment is mentioned ; secondly, it 
was not at Evreux. as will be seen by the account given 
by Hall, followed almost verbatim by Holinshed. which 
is as f(dlow8: " A little l)efore this enteri>rise. the Frenche- 
men ha<l taken the toune of Eureux, by treason of a 
fisher. Sir Fraimces Arragonoys hearyng of that chaunce, 
apparreled sixc strong men, like rustical people witli 
hackea and baskettes. as carriers of come, and vitaile. 
and sent tliem to the Castle of Cornyll,i in the whiche 
(Uuersc Englisliemeii wwe k'pt iis prisoners: and he with 
an imlnisshement of Engliehemen, lay in a valey nye 
to the fortresse. Tlieiie »\xc companions entered into Uie 
Castle, vnsuspected and not mistrusted, and straight 
eame to the ehambre of the capitain, and laied handes 
upd hym, geuyug knowletlge therof to their imbushe- 
nient, whiche sodainly entered the Castle, and slew and 
toke all the Freiichenien prisonei-s. and set at libertie all 
the Englisliemeii. whiche thing doen, they set all the 
castle on Are, and dejiarted with great spoyle to the citee 
of Roan " (p. Vj7). 

168. Lines 13, 14: 

Watch. [Within] (^uivaliif 

Puc. Paynanif, jKiuvren genu de France. 

In F. 1 (which the other Ff. follow) the lines arc printed 
thus : 

ira/ch. Chela. 

Pucell. Peasauns U pouvre gens dc Frauncc. 

The editors of F. 1 were evidently not strong in foreign 
languagea 

16t. Line 22: Where iV the best, dc— Ff. have Here; the 
correction was made by Rowe. 

161 Line 40: That hardly tee encajfd the PRIDE o/ 
Fninee.— Thcfibnld altered pride, unnecessarily, U>%irize. 
Shakespeare ii^oa pride in two other ]»aMages in the same 
sense: l»elow, in thi^ play, iv. 6. 15: 

And from the fridf of Gallia rescu'd thee. 

I It does not .ippear where this ( nstlf ff Cfirnyll ^^s. If it wns .in 
outwork of Evreux. one would have exf»ected some mention of th^ 
fact. Neither Hall nor II'ilin};sh'-d sm)s ili.it Mvrrux was ret.iken iiy 
the Knijlish. There is a pl.K r. cilU-d (iorm-illcs, in the same dc|>att- 
luent. the Hure, nsKvrcux, i- kiloinctrt ><>(iiilh- west of Pont Au'lenier, 
whi<h m.iy jiosMMy W the Comylt of llidl, and the Cornilt of 
lloUogshed. 
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ACT IIL SctK 1 



AikI io Uatry V. L 2. 111. 112: 

O DotJc Escihh, dui ooald caecrtua 

Wi£h h*jf tLcj^ for .e% trje fuJI /n^ • f Fr«&:e. 

lite tense we bare sdven to the word, in the fuoi-DoCe, 
■eeiiu U* \ns the nearrftt that uoe can give in a ooodenaed 
U*na ; j[^ru/« in all these three pauages eridentljr mean* 
"the be^t" or "chf^eii tn¥/|ia,^ "thow of which the 
cmnto' luu most reasoa to Ije prond." 

Iff. Line i4: 'Tvnu/uUo/VAtiJiEL -Gerard in his Her- 
l«a] sa}s: "Darnel hurtetk tJhe eyes, and i/uiketk them dim, 
U it liappen in airM Jvr breads, or drinlce." Steerens wlds 
in his note: " lleoce the old proTerb— L«/io rictitare, ap- 
plied to such as were d*iH-n*jkted. That also Orid, Fa*t 
L <Xll: 

Pucelle means to intimate, that the com she carried with 
her had prodace«l the sauie effect on the fcuards of 
Houen; otherwise they would have seen through her dia- 
yuise. and defeateil her stratagem." Blalceway has an 
interesting note on tliis line: " Darnel is the Loliutn Umu- 
Unturn, it called. Ijecause when the seeds happen to be 
ground with corn, the breatl made of this mixtare always 
f*ccasions giddiness and sickness in tlujse who eat it It 
resembles wheat in its apfKrarance, wheuce Dr. Campbell 
is id opinion, tliat it was the iti^um, of .St. Matt. xiiL 25. 
improperly ren^lered tareu in our Authorized Version'' 
(Var. ¥A. xviii. p. 9l>. 

IM. Line r.2: liag of all rf^-j/ziV^.— Collier altered all to 
hell'g, considering it, according to Dyce (see his note on 
this passageX " u equivalent to 'hag of Kelliih deKpite.' 
But compare, in <'oriolaiius (iii. 3. 131>): 

A% he hAth foUuw'd yr/u. with altdrtpiu. See; 
and in the Third Part of King Henry VI. (11. 6. 8UX 

That I in all desfitte \n\^\\\ xaA at him." &c. 

167. Line 78: xct earnt IF but to tell yf>u.— In F. 1 the 
line is defective and reads " we came to tell you." F. 2 
inserted Sir; but vp, which is I^ttsom's emendation, 
adopteti by Dyce, is much better ; it means " up on the 
walU" 

in Lines 82, H3: 

Am 9ure at in thi» late betrayed town 
Great Cufurde-Uon'n heart teas buried. 

Hie heart of Richard C(cur-«le-liou was buried in Uoueu 
Cathedral, and is now in the nmseuni of that town. 
HuliiiHlied's accdunt of Kic hanl'H last directions as to the 
disjioKal of his l>oay after death is as follows: " Finallie 
renienibring himselfe also i>f the place of his buriall. he 
commanded that his bodie should Ije interred at Fouteu- 
rard at hiri fatlicrs feet, but he willed his heart to be con- 
ueied vnto Kouen. and there buried, in testimonie of the 
lone which ho had ener bomo vnto that citie for the 
Ntedfast faith and tried loialtie nt all times found in tlie 
rili/ens there. Uis l>owel8 he ordciued to In: buried in 
I'oictierH, as in a place naturnllie vnthankefull and not 
worthie to reteine any of tlie more honorable parts of his 
bmlle " (vol. ii. p. 270). There are many variations of this 
story. 

169. Lines Wt, Wi: 

That Mttmt PetOlragon, in Aw litter, tick. 
Came to theJUld, and vanquished hig/oes. 
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' rthcr PeiMlragoa was tbe fairer of King Arthur. The 
story alluded to is foond in Harding's Chrookk: 

For mtjch xhc U^ ovxi^a'd a bor»e fercr 
To bear ha ao Lbca a.io Vcrc^aac. 
MTkar *.*cc*. Say. and Lfjrfta alko m temr. 
Thai Saiat A&oaes bc-* ki^fct of aotMC fame. 
Be: dowa the vaOes; boi «o him foeik ibe? caae. 
Where ia Laaayle Occa aad Oysa were aiaya. 
Tlic 6ciie he had. aad tkere«r vas AlI Cara. 

im Line 110.— The Doke of Bedfonl's death really tuuk 
place peaceably at Kooen in 143S(aee above, note 2). HsQ 
(p. ITdi gives the following aoooont of his death sod 

. funeral: "This yere the xiiij. daie of September, died 
IlMm dnke of Bedford, Regent of Frannce. a man. aspoiU- 
tifjue in peace, as hanly in warre, and yet no more hardy 

I in warre, then mercifull. when he had ricioffy. whose 
bodye was. with greate f unerall solempnitie, boried in tbe 
Catliedrall chnrche of our Lady, in Roan, on the North- 
side of the high aulter, vnder a somptaoos and eostly 
UKinumeut." 

171. Line 117: Let Ueattn hate glory for this tietory!— 
Ft. have: 

Yet. heareas have glory fot this Ttctory. 

. Dyce altered Yet to Let, which emendation we haw 
adopted with the additional alteration of Afamu to 
Ueacen. 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

172. Line 44. —There is no historical foundation for this 
personal appeal of Joan to the Dnke of Borgnndy ; hot a 
letter said to have been addressed by her to the Dnke on 
the day of Charles's coronation in Rheinu is given in 
Barante's Chronicles (tom. iv. p. 250) and transcribed by 
Knight. In the original French It runs as follows : 

" Jhesus Maria. 

Haut et reilout^ prince, due de Bourgogne, Jehanne 
la Pucelle vous requiert, de par le roi dn ciel. mon droit- 
urier souverain seigneur, (lue le roi de France et vooa 
fassiez l>onne paix. femie, qui dure longuement Par- 
donnez I'un k I'autrc de l>on coenr, enti^rement, .ninsi que 
doiveut faire loyaux chn^tiens; et s'il vous plait gner- 
royer, allez sur le Sarrasin. Prince de Bourgogne, Je vons 
prie, 8upi)lie, et requiers tant humblement que Je vons 
puis rciiu<^rir, ({uc ne guerroyiex plus au saint royanme 
de France, et faites rctraire incontinent et bri^vcment 
vos gens qui sont en aucunes places ct forteresaes dndit 
royaume. De la part du gentil roi de France, 11 est prvt 
de faire paix avec vous, sauf son houneur; et il ue tieut 
qu k vous. £t je vous fais savoir, de par le roi du ciel. 
mon droiturier et souverain seigneur, pour votre bleu et 
votre honucur, ({ue vous ne gagnerez point de bataille 
contre les loyaux Fran^ais; et que tous ceux qui guer- 
royent audit saint royaume de France guerroyent contre 
le roi Jhesus, roi du ciel et de tout le monde, mon droit- 
urier et souverain seigneur. £t vous prie et vous requiem 
k Joiutcs mains que ne fassiez uulle bataille, ni ne guer- 
royiez contre nous, vous, vos gens, et vos sujeta. Cn»ye7. 
sOrement, quelque nombre de gens que vous ameniez 
contre nous, qu'ils n'y gagneront niie : et sera grand piti^ 
de la grand bataille et du sang qui sera r<^paiidu de ceux 
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qui y viendroDt conire nous. II y a troU teniainet que 
Je vuus ai ^crit et envuyez de bonnes lettres par un 
h^raui pour que tous fussiez au sacre du roi qui, aujour- 
d'hui diniance, dix-septi^me Jour de ce present mois de 
juillet, se fait en la cit^ de Reims. Je n'en ai pas eu 
reponse, iii one depuis n'a oul nouvelles du hdraut A 
Dieu vous recommande et soit garde de vous, s'il lui 
plait, et prie Dieu qu'il y mette bonne paix. £crit audit 
lieu de Reims, le 17 juillet" 

I append a translation for the benefit of those of our 
readers not acquainted with old French : 

"Jesus Mary. 

Hi;;h and redoubted prince, Duke of Burgundy, Joan 
the maid beseeches you, by the King of Hearen, my right- 
ful sovereign lord, that the King of France and you should 
make a good peace, firm, which may endure long. Pardon 
one another with good heart, entirely, as loyal Christians 
ought to do ; and if it pleases you to make war, go against 
the Saracen. Prince of Burgundy, I pray you, supplicate 
you, and beseech you, as humbly as 1 can beseech you, 
that you war not any more against the holy kingdom of 
France, and that you cause to retreat incontinently and 
shortly your men who are in any places and fortresses of 
the said kingdom. On the part of the gentle king of 
France, he is ready to make peace with you, without pre- 
judice to his honour; and he only waits for you. And I 
make you to know, by the King of Heaven, my rightful 
and sovereign lt>rd, for your good and for your honour, 
that yon will nut gain any battle against the loyal French; 
and that all those who make war on the said holy king- 
dom of France make war against the King Jesus, the 
king of heaven and all the world, my rightful and sove- 
reign lord. And I pray you and beseech you with clasped 
hands that you should not make any battle, nor war 
against us, you, your men. and your subjects. Believe 
surely, whatever the number of men that you may 
bring against us, that they will not gain anything ; and 
there will be great pity for the great battle and for the 
blood which shall be shed of those who shall go against 
us. It is three weeks that I have written to you and sent 
good letters by a herald in order that you should have 
l>een at the coronation of the king, which, to-day Sunday, 
the seventeenth of this present month of July, takes 
place In the city of Rheima I have not had any response, 
nor ever since have I heard any news of the herald. I 
commend you to God and may he protect you, if it pleases 
him. and I pray God to arrange a good peace. Written 
at the said place of Rheims, the 17th July." 

llie language of this letter is certainly very simple and 
that of a person who Uioroughly believes in her own mis- 
sion. One may notice the frequent recurrence of the 
phrase " rightful sovereign lord " used of God or of "our 
Lord Jesus." The Duke of Burgundy did not break olT 
his alliance with Henry and go over to the French till 
lias. On 26th September in that year peace was pro- 
claimed between France and Burgundy at Arras, where 
a congress had been held, after the representatives of the 
King of England had left in disgust at their failure to 
obtain any acceptable terms from France. 

ITS. Line 47: ^« looks the mother on her LOWLT babe.— 
So Ff.: most editors adopt Warburton's rather common- 



place emendation lovely. There is tomething repugnant 
to one's feelings in such an epithet in a passage like this, 
which describes the desolation of the speaker's country. 
Whether we take Ivttly to mean " humble in rank," or, 
as Schmidt explains it, " enfeebled" (by illness or starva- 
tion), it is the preferable epithet of the two. Rather than 
lovely I would suggest lonely as the word to be snbsU-» 
tuted. if any change be desirable; lottely in the sense of 
"deserted by all save tlie mother," or, -the "one remain- 
ing babe " would be in accord with the picture. 

171 Line 57: And wash away thy COUNTRY'S 8TAISID 
«pot«.— .Should we not read hen"9taiiud eountry'e spots?" 
Stained rjwtt seems but poor sense; while staitud applied 
to country would be a forcible epitliet, meaning that 
France was dishonoured by the presence of a foreign 
enemy in her midst; or by the fact of one of her own 
children helping to make war upon her. For an instance 
of an epithet joined to a wrong word see below, note 200. 

176. Line 72: They set him free without his rantom 
paiff. — This is historically inaccurate. The Duke of 
Orleans was not liberated till alwut tlie end of the year 
1440, five years after the Duke of Burgundy had aban- 
doned the English alliance. 

176. Line 85: Done like a FrrneAman,— [Aside] (vm, 
and turn again!— The fickleness of the French was and 
is proverbial ; but surely such a taunt is out of place in 
the mouth of this simple and heroic maid who so loved 
her country. The writer of this line was probably not 
Shakespeare; and if so, he fell into the error, so common 
with inferior dramatists, of putting into the mouths of 
their Dramatis Personw the sentiments of the author 
himself, however inconsistent. 

ACT III. ScKXE 4. 

177. Henry VI. did not visit France tUl 1480 when ht 
was in his ninth year. He went first to Rouen, where ha 
appears to have remained about eighteen months; after 
which time, when all hope of being able to reach Rheimt, 
where it was the Duke of Bedford's original intention thai 
he should be crowned, being abandoned, the young king 
set out for Paria He first went to Pontoise, and thence 
to St. Denis, whence he made his entry into Paris in 
November, 1431. 

178. Line 7: Twelve cities, seven walled towns qf strength. 
— Ff. have: 

Twelve cites, and Mven walletl towns of strength. 

We have omitted the and for the sake of the metre. 

179. Line 13: /« this Lord Talbot, unde Gloueestsrf— 
This is the only passage where we find this name printed 
Gloucester; in all tlie otlier passages, even where it is 
evidently pronounced as a trisyllable, it is printed Ofotter. 
In Ff. tlie line stands: 

U thU the Lord Talbot. Uncle Gloucester? 

We have omitted the the, in preference to inaertinf any 
such word as fam'd (Howe's emendation X and made 
Gloucester a trisyllable. 

180. Lines 17, 18: 

When I was young, -as yet I am not oM,— 
I do remember how my father said, Ac 
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ACT IV. Scene L 



This i« ft delightfal poetical license. Henry VI. was nine 
months old when his father died. 

ISl Lines 38, 30: 

Viilain, thou know'gt the late of arms is $ueh. 
That tch<mo dratet a neord, 't U present death. 

Blackstone says: "by the ancient law before the Con- 
quest, fighting in th^ king's ftalace, or before the king's 
Judges, wn« pvnif>hed with death. So too, in the old 
Gothic constitution, there were many places privileged 
by law, '«iuibus major revereniia et securitas debetur, 
ut templa et judicia quae sancta habebantur, — a rr^« et 
aula re^ur,~denique locus (luililiet prescnte aut adven- 
tante rege. ' And at present with us. by the Stat. 33 Hen. 
VIII. c. xiL malicious striking in the king's palace, 
wherein his royal person resides, whereby blood is drawn, 
is punishable by perpetual imprisonment and flue, at the 
king's pleasure, and also with loss of the offender's right 
hand, the solemn execution of which sentence is pre- 
scribed in the statute at length" (Commentaries, vol. iv. 
p. 124). 

ACT IV. SCENK 1. 

1S2. Line 1: Lord bi*hop, set the crown upon his head. 
— Tlie coronation of Henry VI. took place on the 17th 
I>ecem1>er, 1431. Hall gives a detailed description of his 
progress from St. Denis to Taris, and of the grand pro- 
cession and pageant which met him on the way. The 
author of this drama, having killed oil the Duke of Bed- 
ford, has thereby unfortunately got rid of a character 
who played a very prominent part in the coronation 
cereinoiiies. According to Hall, Gloucester does not seem 
to have been present; he has jtmbably been substituted 
by the dramatist for the Duke of Bedford. Hall thus 
describes the actual coronation: "And on the xvij. of 
thesaied moneth, he departetl from the place" {i.e. "the 
pUaice of Paris") "In greate triumphe. honorably ac- 
companied, to our La<1y church of Paris: where with al 
solempnitie, he was anoynted and crouned kyng of 
Fraunce, by the Cardinal of Winchester : (the bishop of 
Paris, not lieyng content, that the Cardinal should do 
suche a high Ceremony, in his Cliurchc and inrisdiccion.) 
At the offeryng, lie offred breado and wine, as the custome 
of France is. When the dcuine seruise was finished, 
and all Ceremonies due, to tliat high estate were ac- 
coplishcd, the kyng departed townrd tlie palaice, haujug 
one croune on his bed, and another borne liefore h}'ni, 
and one scepter in his hand, and the second lM)me before 
hynr'(p. 161). 

188 Line 3: Sow, governor of P.vris, take your oath. 
-Hall doeis not mention any governor of Paris; but he 
mentiotiK a Sir Simon Mouer, provost of Paris, who met 
the king on his way between St. I>enis and Paris. I can 
find n«» mention of any governor of Parit*, either in Hall 
or in llolinnlied. French hays (p. 14H): when Paris was 
cnpturod by the EnnliKli.the Diikeof Bedf«»rd "appointed 
as it.s jrovernor .John of Lu.vcnibnrg;" but. according to 
Hall (p. 1(K)), Sir John of Luxrnitonnigh was left by tlie 
Duke of burgundy as his lieutenant at the siege of Com- 
pii>gne. 
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181 Line 12: Writ to your grace from PHILIP Dxtkt ^ 
Burgundy. — Ff. read: 

Writ to your grace from the Duke oi Burgundy. 

That makes such a very awkward line, that we have 
ventured to amend it as above. 

1&6. Line l.'i: To tear the garter from thy craven's /<y.— 
See above, note 47. 

186. Line 19: at the ftattle of Patay.—Yt print, by mis- 
take, Poietiers; corrected by Malone. 

187. Lines 48, 40 : 

A nd note, my lord protector, rieie tiu letter 
Sent from our uncle Duke of Burgundy. 

It was not till four years after Henry's coronation in Parb 
that the Duke of Burgimdy seceded from the Ex^lish 
alliance. (See al>ove, note 172. ) The ' ' letters " sent by the 
Duke of Burgundy to King Henry were sent, according 
to Hall, by "Thoison Dor, his k>ng at amies" (p. 177)l 
They were to the effect that " he. beyng not only waxed 
faint, and werietl, witli continual warre. and daily con- 
flictes, but also chafed daily, with complaintes and lamen- 
tacion,of his people, whiche, of the Frenchemen, suffered 
losse and detriment, embraydyng and rebukyng hym 
openly, aftlnuing Uiat he onely was the supporter and 
mainteyner, of the Englishe people, and that by his 
meanes and i>ower. the mortall warre w as continued and 
sette forward, and that he more diligetly studied, and 
intentiuely toke pain, bothe to kepe, and roaintein 
thcnglishemen in Frannce, ami also to aduailce and pro- 
mote their desires, and inteutes. ratlier then to restore 
kyng Charles his cosyu. to his rightful inheritaunce, and 
paternal possession: by reason of whiche tliynges, and 
many other, he was in mancr compelled and constrained 
to take a peace, and conclude an amitie with kyng 
Charles." And further Hall says: "This letter was not 
alitle loked on, nor smally reganlcd of the kyng of lEng- 
land, and his sage cousaill: not onely for the waightines 
of the matter, but also for the sodain channge of the 
man. and for the strauge sufierscripcion of the letter, 
which was: To the high and mightic Prince, Henry, by 
the grace of God Kyng of Englande, his Welbeloued 
cosyn : Neither namyng hym kyng of Fraunce. nor his 
souereignc lorde, accordyug as, (euer before that tyme) 
he was accustomed to do. Wherforc all they, whiche 
wer present, l>eyng sore moue<l with the craftie deede. 
and vntrue demeanor of the duke, (whom they somoche 
tru8t(>d) could neither temper their passions, nor moder- 
ate tlieir yre, nor yet bridle their tonngues: but openly 
called hym traytor, deceiuer, and most inconstant 
prince "(p. 177). 

188. Line 175: Prettily, methmtght, did pla;j the orator. 
—This is a very awkward and inharmonious line. Poi»e 
inserted most before Prcttihi. I would propose to read 
(omitting methought) : 

Ri^ht prettily did pLiy tlic orator. 

189. Line 180: A n if I iHst he did.— hut let it rest — Pf. 
read : "And if I rrish he did ; " the emendation is Capell's. 
Wist is the preterite tense of the old verb («> wit (not as 
erroneously stated by some commentators of J wis, there 
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being no sui-h verb, but / un* being *' the adverb Y-wis, 
i-iritf " (see Imperial Diet. sub. tpit)]. To wit is connected 
with the German wtjuen, to know, and comes direct from 
the Anglo-Saxon witan, to know. Shakespeare uses the 
verb to wit in this same play, above, ii. 6. 10: 
As wittiHg I no other comfort have; 

and again in Pericles, iv. 4. 31 . S2 : 

Now please you wi'/ 
The epitaph is for Marina writ. 

The sense evidently demands some such alteration as 
Capell made. Johnnon's attempt to explain the meaning 
of the text, as it stands in F. 1, is not very successful. 
(See Var. Ed. vol. xviii. p. 111.) We have punctuated the 
pasuge as Capell did, following the Cambridge edn. and 
Dyce. Tlieobald would read: "And, if I im, he did—" 
explaining it: "Nay, if I know anything, he did think 
hann in answer to the last sentence of the preceding 
speech of Warwick." 

ICO. Lines 187-191: 

But howsoe'er, no $imple man that aee» 
Thin jarring discord of nobility. 

But that it doth presage some ill event. 

The constructiun of this sentence is certainly obscure. 
Many emendations liave been proposed in the last line ; 
that generally adopted bein^ the substitution of he for 
it, which is Rowe's; F. 3, F. 4 have " By that it," which 
certainly docs not help the sense. The best conjecture 
is an ammynious one, mentioned by the Cambridge edi- 
tors, "But thinks it does, Ac." It is better, however, to 
take the passage as being elliptical in construction; the 
meaning being: "No man, however simple, that sees this 
jarring discord, &c. &c. but sees (also), or feels that it 
doth presage, <fcc Ac. 

ACT IV. ScKNE 2. 

191. Lines 10-13: 

Vou tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean/amine, quartering steel, atid climbing /ire; 
Who, in a moment, even with the earth 
Shall lay your stately and air-braving towers. 

Compare Henry V. Prologue i. 6-8 : 

an<I at his heels, 
Leash'd in like hounds, shouhl fHininc, swunl, and fire. 
Crouch for employnient. 

The close similarity of tlie two passajxes is worth noticing; 
l>ut the whole of this scene, short as it is, bears evident 
marks of Sliaki'speare's hand. Both these passages are 
evidently founded upon the following passage in Hall 
<p. 8o), copitMl as nsual by Holinshed: "The goddcsse of 
warrc calle<l Ik-Ilona (\^l»iihe is the crtrrectrioe of princes 
for right witholdyiig or iniiiric doying. and the plage of 
Ood for euil liuyng and vntrne demeanor amongest sub- 
iectes) hath tlie>=e . iii. handniaides eiicr of necessitie 
attcndyng on ber. blond, fyre, and famine, whiche thre 
damosels be of tliat force and strength that eucry one of 
them alone is able and suffioient to tunnent and afflict a 
proud prince : and they all ioyned together are of puis- 
sance to destioy the most populous countrcy and most 
richest region of the world." 
VOL. L 



198. Line 14: Jf you forsake the ofer q^ OUR lovt.—Tt. 
read their; the correction is Haumer's. 

198. Line 15: Thou ominmis and fearful owl €f death. 
•The association of the cry of the owl with the forebod- 
ing of death is alluded to in Richard III. iv. 4. 600: 

Out on you. oiv/sl nothini; but songs qf death t 

in Macbeth, ii. 2. 3. 4: 

It was the ow/ that shriek'd, the fatal bellman. 
Which gives the stem'st good-niKht ; 

and in Lucrece, line 165: 

No noise but ow/s' and wolves' death'^MliHg cries. 

191 Line 84: That I, thy enemy, DUE thee withal — Ft 
have dew, which may possibly be the right reading. Due 
for endue is not used by Shakespeare elsewhere. He uses 
the verb to dew several times, though never in a tropical 
sense; but if dew be retained it is worth while to com- 
pare Coriolanus, v. 6. 28: 

He water'd his new plants with den-s of flattery. 

It seems most probable that, if due be the right reading, 
it is not meant as a shortened form of endue, but as a 
verb equal to give what is due. 

196. Line 42: He FABLES not.—U is curious tliat this 
verb is used by Milton, in the well-known passage in 
Conms, when the lady refutes the enchanter's arguments. 
After her beautiful speech, Comus says (lines 800, 801): 

She/a*/^j not. I feel that I «lo fear 

Her words set off by some su|K;nor i>ower. 

Shakespeare uses the verb, in the limited sense of "to 
tell fables," in III. Henrj- VI. v. 5. 25: 

I-ct AL^cti* /afi/e in a winter's nif;ht. 

196. Line 47: Maz'd uHth a yeljnng kennel qf French 
curir.— This word is generally explained Ai = amazed; but 
it may mean " surrounded by a maze," out of which it was 
impossible to escape. 

197. Line 54: dear deer.— T\ie same pun is found in 
Love's I^lM)ur's Lost, iv. 1. 115, in Venus and Adonis (line 
281X and in several other passagea 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

188. There seems to be no historical foundation for the 
supineness, or treacher}-, of which York in this scene ac- 
cuses Somerset. Jtdin Beaufort, the Duke of Somersi-t (»f 
this play, died in 1444; so that, as Talbot was killed in 
battle in 1453, it must have been Edmund, the brother of 
John Beaufort, who is the Duke of Somerset of the next 
' play. He was api>ointed regent in France in 1445, in the 
place of the Duke of York ; having, it was alleged, (»b- 
tained the office by the help of Suffolk. In 145;i he was 
High Constable of England; and in the previous year was 
accused by the Duke of York of " tn-ason, bilberie, op- 
pression and manie other crimes" (Holinshed, vol. iii. p 
*233X The king had already promised tlie regency of 
France to the Duke of York for another term of five years. 
Tlie successful intrigue, by which Somerset supplanted 
him, incensed the duke's enmity, already bitter enough 
against his rival. Probably the historical fact, upon which 
this scene is founded, is the alleged weakness of Somerset 
in yielding up the town of Caen, in 1450, to Uie French, 
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mifin»t the wish of nir Darid llall, who liad been left m 
captain of t}i<; town Iry tha Imke of Vurk. 8omenet was 
iitiluceU t'l c^^ninilt this at-t of weakueia by tbe entreaties 
of hii wifr. who, with her children, liad a narrow escape 
of tieint; Icilled by a mU/uc nhot into tbe t'^wn. Sir Darid 
Hall rcuionstrate'l in'^t strongly with fk^menet, main- 
talnint( that witiiout tlie jiermission of his lord and maa- 
t«r. Kichard i>ulce of Yoric, the t'iwn could not be tor- 
rcridend ; but at last, accr^nling to Hall. (p. 216) " this 
capitain |M:rceiuyri;;, that neither his woordes serue<l, nor 
his ti lithe t^iwanl hirt master prenailed, bad the doke of 
Konif;iM:t do what he list, ff>r he would in no wise be 
nanu'd in y< Cf)ni|K>«i(:i6. 'Ihen the duke partely to please 
the touues uit-n. hut tnoie dehirous to please theducbea 
liiH wife, made an nKremeut with the Frenche kyng, that 
he woulil rcnrlre the tonne, ho that he and all his, might 
depart in saucit'ini with all th<;ir grKxles and substaunce: 
t/hi('hc offrc, th«- Krcnche Kiu^ gladly accepted and al- 
lowcfl, knowyiig that by force, he might lenger haue 
loiigeil for the strong Umiie, then to haue ]»osscs8ed 
thcHnuie mi Hone. After this concluMirai taken, f»ir Dauie 
Halle, with <liuerne other of his tniUic fredes, departed 
to Chierbui;.-!', and from thrnre sailed into Irelande, to 
the duke of Vorke. makyiig relacion to hym of all thei»e 
dooynges: whiche thyng kyndeled so greatc a rancore in 
his harte and xtomacke that he neuer lefte persecntyng 
of iUi'! Dnkf of S.tnicrsett*', till he had brought hym to 
hiM futiill poynt, and extreme ronfuKion." It may be 
observed that, judging by York's own conduct in this 
scene, he was finite as murh to Idanie as Somerset for not 
going to TallMit's help. Itoth this scene and the following 
one show, on the part uf the dramatist, no little ingenu- 
ity in setting forth so eircctivdy the fatal results of the 
Jealousies and (|uarrels between the various lords, from 
whit h reMUIted the dlNaHtrousaud bloody civil war known 
as The Wars of the ItuscH 

109. Lino VA; loufed. Various meanings have been aa- 
slgnvd to this word. Jtdinson in his note suggests that it 
may mean "lowered." "dishonoured." 8teevens gives 
"sulidued," "vanquished;" but from a passage in Kalph 
lloJMter Doister, iii. 3: 

Wlicrras n i;<»uil |;.iiulrr. I drire SNiy, may him bent 
Ami where he \% louftJ aimX laughed to VLurii, 
I 'or the veriest dolt that ever was born. 

- -DcMbicy'i Did Days, vol. iii. p. 103; 

as well as from two or three passages ({Uoted from various 
autliont, the word seems evidently to have the meaning 
UHMlgned to it in our foot-note. 

800. bine f»l: That evfr Uvhuj man of memory. — Lett* 
Mom suggests that wo should read: 

That m.in of ever li^in^j memory. 

Dut it is hardly worth while to dJHturl) the order of the 
wonlH. the moaning being: "That man who lives forever 
in our nu'ntory." For a similar misidaeement of epithets, 
sec Uiiliard II. note l'X\: also above, note 174. 

ACT IV. Sci.Ni: 4. 

801. Line i:i: H'/n'fArr. untlonif /n>m btfVi/ht and iold 
Lord Titlhot - F. 1 Irnj* Whfther Dyee reads Hither, fob 
lowing 1\>|K». Suri'ly the repetition of Whithfr is the 
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better readins. an*! more like tbe ori^iiiaL There is ao 
note of interrogation after the sentence in the Fotto. 
For UmgAt and add aa a prurerbial expreaioBs^be- 
trajed." see Comedy of Errors, note 67. 



Line 14: hi$ weak leyiMii.—Tt. have regionM, cor- 
rected by Bowe. 



I. Line 19: And, in ai>ta5TA6I lingering, UMkt Jw 
rtfscti^. - 8taanton conjectures **diaadtaiUagt.'' John- 
son's explanation is: " Protracting hia miitance by tiie 
advantage of a strong post;" and Malooe adds: " Or, per- 
haps, endeavoaring by every means that he can. with 
adtantage to himself, to linger oat the action" (Var. Ed. 
▼ol. xviii. p. 120>. I>)-ce prints disadvantage, and in his 
note on this passage, voL v. p. 00, quotes Lettaom: " John- 
s^Hi's explanation of the old reading is against the coorie 
of events as described in this play. " It certainly does not 
feeem, from tbe detailed account which Hall gives of the 
circumstances preceding the engagement so fatal to Tal- 
bot, that he, at any time, held any position in which he 
awaited reinforcements; in fact he appears all throughout 
to have been, not the attacked, bat the attacker. After 
he had retaken Bonleaux, his son and other lords arrived 
from England with 2200 men and supplies; and Talbot 
immediately assumed the offensive. Charles had two 
amdcs in the field, one of which marched against Bor- 
deaux, while with part of the other he besieged the 
town of Ch&tillon in P^rigord. Talbot immediately de- 
termined to attack the smaller of the two hostile annlea 
first. lie left the bulk of his forces, under the command 
of the Earl of Kcndale, with directions to follow him as 
quickly as possible. Having taken one of the enemy's 
outposts, and routed a small body of 500 men, he attacked 
the French in a very strong intrenched position, in which 
they had more than 300 pieces of ordinance. Talbot ap- 
I>ear8 to have had only 800 cavalry with him, whom he 
dismounted, himself remaining on horseback on account 
of his age. To attack so strong a position without wait- 
ing for his reinforcements was a very heroic feat. but. at 
the same time, a very serious strategic mistake ; and for 
the fatal result he liad no one but himself to blame. 

801 Line 26: Orleans the Bastard, Charles, and Bur- 
gundy. -So F. 2, F. 3, F. 4: F. 1 omits the and. 

806. Line Zl: his levied horse.— Tt. read (substantially) 
hoift : which may be the right reading, as, above line 23, 
we have : 

The /trted siieamrs tliat should lend him sid. 

But it is much more probable that the author intended 
to write horse, in accordance with York's Q>eech above. 

sc. 3, lines 0-11: 

A plague upon that villain Somerset. 

Tliat thus delajrs my promised supply 

Of hcrstmttt, that were levied for this siege 

and with Somerset's answer (line 33, below): 

Yurk lies ; he mii;ht have sent and had the horse. 

ACT IV. ScKXK 5. 

808. Line 29: B\tt, if I bote, they'll sa-i it teas for fear.— 
If this, the rending of Ff. l>e right, fwif must mean "yirtd," 
give way umler pressure, as in Sonnet xo. 8: 

Join with the spite of fortune, make me Ara-. 
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Again, in Sonnet cxx. 3 : 

Needs must I under my transgrevuon A^v. 

But I hnd noted yo, in the margin, m a probable reading 
before I saw ttiat it is given in tlie Long MS. It is ex- 
tremely probable that the author really wrote 170, both 
l)ecausc ubove, iu hue 11, Talbot sitys: "come, dally not, 
be 'jone;" and again below, line 30: 

rpou my blcs^ni;, I command thee^o. 

Go is in r>eifcct contrast with ¥tay in the next line. 
Walker proposes also the same rending. 

807. Lines 34-42.— This is an instance of what is called 
in Greek mx*jut/0.«. i.e. dialogue in alternate lines, a 
very favourite trick iu Greek TrnKc«ly, and one which we 
find much imitated in the early English dramatic writers. 
Shake.Hpeare does not ever resort to it, except in ids 
earlier plays. The most noteworthy instance is in Rich- 
anl 111. iv. 313-367; and iu The Two (Jcnt. of Verona, i. 2, 
ami iu many scenes in the Comeily of Errors, other in- 
stances will be found. Lilly introduced a modiflcution 
of rrix:u^9,m. in dialogues cousi.stiug of one short sentence, 
on tiie part of cucli speaker, iu prose. This Shake8i)eare 
imitates frequently; especially in his early plays, llie 
old play (if it can be called a pluy) of The i'ardoncr and 
tlie Friar, 1621. by John lleywood. contains pages of this 
rTtx»f^i^'»' Hometimcs the rhyme is in alternate lines, 
sometimes in consecutive lines. Where such instances 
are found in old English plays, they are generally in 
rhyme, as of course the use of rhymed decasyllabic lines 
is earlier than the use of blank verse. The objection to 
the use of wrtx^u^^im,, wlietiier in its original classic form 
or in the modified form introduced by Lilly, is that it 
canses the author to strive after epigrammatic expres- 
sions, and to attempt to be witty at the expense of 
naturalness. 

206. Lines 52, 53 : 

Ttiea liere I take my leave 0/ thee, /air SOS, 
Born to eelipM thy l\fe thi» afternoon. 
There is apparently a ((uibble intended on »on and tun 
here, however out of place it may seem in such a passage. 
Shakespeare appears to have been rather partial to this 
quibble. Oimpare Richard TIL i. 3. 267: 

Witness my sen, now in the shade or death, 

where it is introduced with equal impropriety. 

ACT IV. SCKNK «. 

909. Line 44: On that ADVANTAUK. hoxight with tuch a 
«A(i }/)<•.— Several unuecessitry emendations of this word 
have been proi>osed. Tlte meaning of this and the tliree 
following lines is pltdn. lie means: "Before I will secure 
the adcantaye of continuing our household's name bought 
with tuch a ishame as the desertion of my father, I wish 
my horse may fall dead under me. " Talbot had two sur- 
viving sons by his tirst wife, and two more sons, besides 
this John Talbot, by his second wife, so that the speaker 
was not in any sense an only sou. 

210. Line 48: A nd likf vte to the fteamnt hoyg of France. 
— O^mpare IT. Henry IV. ii. 1. 07, IW: "when the prince 
broke thy head f«ir liking his father to a singing-man of 
Whidsor" (according to the Quarto; Ff. have lik'ning). 



ACT IV. Scene 7. 

211. This pathetic scene, as also the preceding one, are 
founded on Hall's vivid account of Talbot's death : "This 
cdflicte continued in doubtful! iudgement of victory, ii. 
longe houres: durynge which fight the lordes of Montam- 
ban and Uumadayre, with a great companye of French- 
men entered the battayle, and began a new felde, and 
sodaynly the Gonners perceiuynge the Englishmen to 
approche nere, discharged their ordinaunce, and slew, 
iii. C. persons, nere to tlio erle, who perceiuynge the immi- 
nent ieopardy, and subtile labirynth. in the which ho and 
hys people were enclosed and illaqueate, despicynge his 
awne sauegarde, and dcHirynge the life of his entierly and 
welbeloued sonne the lord Lisle, willed, nduertised, and 
counsailled hym to departe out of the felde, and to saue 
hym selfe. But whc the sonne had a&swered that it was 
neither honest nor natural for him, to Icuc his father in 
the extreme ieopardye of his life, and that he would e 
ta.«te of that draught, which his father and Parent should 
assay and begyn : The noble erle and comfortable capi- 
tayn sayd to him : Oh sonne sonne, I thy father, which 
ow< ly hath bene the terror and scourge <»f the Freeh 
people so many yeres, which hath subuerted so many 
townes, and profligate and difacomflted so many of them 
in open battayle, and marcial conflict, neither c& here 
dye, for the honor of my conntrey, without great lau^le 
and perpetuall fame, nor llye or departe without ptr 
petuall shame and cotinualle infamy. But because this 
is thy first ionmey and enterprise, neither thy flyeng 
shall redoonde to thy shame, nor thy death to thy glory: 
for as hardy a man wisely Hieth, as a temeraii«»u8 perst>u 
folishely abidethe, therefore y fleyng of me shalbe y dis- 
honor, not only of me and my progcnic, but also a discom- 
nture of all my company: thy dei>arture shall saue thy 
lyfe. and make the able another tyme, if I be slayn to 
reuenge my death and to do honor to thy Prince and 
profyt to his Kealroe. But nature bo wrought in the 
Sonne, that neither desire of lyfe, nor thought of se- 
curitie. could withdraw or pluck him frd his natural 
father : Wlio cdslderyng the constancy of his chyld, and 
the great daunger that they stode In, comforted his soul- 
dlours. cheared his Capitayna. and valeaQtly set on his 
enemies, hauyng a greater company of men. and more 
abudauuce of ordinaunce then l>eforc had bene sene in a 
battayle, fyist shot him through the tliyghe with a had- 
gone, and slew his horse, and cowardly killed him, lyenge 
on tlie grounil, whome they neuer durstc loke in the face, 
whyle he stodo on his fete, and with him, there dyed 
manfully hys sonne the lord Lisle, his bastard sonne 
Henry Talbot, and syr F^iward Hull, elect to the noble 
order of the G artier, and . xxx. valeant personages of the 
English nacion, and the lord Molyns was tliere taken 
prysoner with . Ix. other" (p. 22tf). 

Hall's account of TallM»t's death was con Armed most 
curiously by an examination t>f the liones of Talbot (see 
above, note 119). On the occasion uf their reinterment, 
the thigh bones were found to be uninjured; so that it 
is evident that the shot which first disabled him did not 
fractnre the bone. But " Immediately behind tlie right 
parietal eminence of the cranium was a perpendicular 
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fracture, evidently caoaed by a sharp instrunient It was 
2] in. long, and in the centre | of an inch across " (" Talbot's 
Tomb," Ac, by Rev. W. H. Egerton. I'raiisactions of 
Shropshire Archaeological Society. June 1885, p. 113). This 
was the blow on the head, struck from behind, when he 
was lyenge on the ground, proI>ably with a battle axe. 
l*he slceleton of a mouse was found along with the bones 
of the great warrior, and in the skull was the nest of the 
little intruder with "three small mummied mice" still 
in it; the mother had used the opening made in the 
cranium by the battle axe as a means of ingress and 
egress. That the mouse had chosen this odd spot for her 
nest, after the removal of the body from Rouen to Whit- 
church, was proved by the fact of some portions of an 
English prayer book being found therein {Ct mipra, pp. 
14.28). 

818. Line 3: Triumphant death, nmear'd with captivity. 
—This line seems to have exercised the understandings of 
some of tiie commentators. The explanati«)n of ttnear'd, 
given in our foot-note, is probably the right one. Walker 
asks, "Can any sense l)e made out of this line?" to which 
Professor F. A. Leo thus makes answer: " I believe Death 
here to be represented in the appearance of a warrior. 
In the same way as the Indian war-tribes are accustomed 
even to-day to appear in the battle (smearing their lN)dy 
witli tlie slain enemies' blood, in order to make a more 
horrid impression on their foes), and as our Teutonic an- 
cestors appeared. Death is supposed to go triumi>liantly 
over the battle field, ttm<-ared with the terrible aspect of 
captivity ; terrible even for those who are happy enough 
to esc:ii>e the sword of death " (Shakespeare, notes, p. 17). 
This is a truly leonine explanation. As Clarke justly ob- 
serves: "The construction of this sentence is so 'forced 
and cramp' that it may either signify ' Death, thou who 
art stained with captivity,' or ' Death, stained as I am 
with captivity, my son's valour enables me to smile at 
thee '"(vol. ii. p 342). 

818. Line 10: Tknd'RINO »ji/ ruin.— Tendering is usu- 
ally explained as in our foot-note; but it may mean 
"caring f«)r me in my ruin. ' We have, in II. Henry VJ. 
iil 1. 277: 

I tnidtr so the safety of my lieifc. 

814 Line 13: Thou ASTIO death, which U\ugh\t u* here 
to fconi. —Compare Richnnl II. iii. 2. 102-1G5: 

and there the itntic [it. Drath\ sitn 
Scoffin^j his state, and t;rinnin); at his |Him|), 
Allowing; him a breath, a little scene, 
T>> inonarchiz'T, l>e i'c.irM, .ind kill with looks. 

816. Line 21: lithrr »kij —Walker would read hither; 
but Utlier seems to have meant originally "soft," " yield- 
ins ;" and. secondly, "weak," "lazy," "depnived." 

816. Lino 35: raging- irond.—Heki Mids. Night's Dream, 
note 114. 

817. Line 41 : giol()T wench. -Shakespeare uses this 
word in two«>ther passages; as a substantive, in Pleasure 
for Measure, v. 1. 352, and as an adjective, in Cymbeline. 
iii. 1. 31 The derivation of tiie word seems to be uncer- 
tain, whether it be the diminutive form ot gig, or derived 
from giggle. As young Talbot's death took place twenty- 
two years after the execution of Joan of Arc, and during 
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her lifetime he could not have been old enough to bear 
arms, she could never hare encountered him in single 
combat Probably the author confused liim with his 
elder half-brother. John Talbot, who succeeded his-father 
as second Earl of Shrewsbury, and who was at this time 
forty years old. 

818. Line 70: Oreat tnarthal to OUR KiNO Henry tke 
Sixth. —So F. 2 ; ¥.1 omits our king. 

819. Line 76: STINKINO AND FLT-BLOWN, lies here at our 
feet— The author might have spared us these repulslre 
words ; for, even in the hottest climate, the body of Talbot 
could not have become corrupt in so short a time. 



Line 01. -F. 2 makes act v. begin in the middle 
of tlie last scene immediately after Talbot's death where 
the Dauphin and others enter. 

881. Line 01. 92: 
Char. Oo, take their boctien hence. 
Lucy. / '// bear them hence; 

But f nun their MIGHTY athei ihall be reared.— 
Ft. have: 

Char, Go, take their bodies hence. 

I.iu-y. I'll bear them hence, but from their ashes sh.ill he reor'd. 

Various emendations have been made in order to com- 
plete the metre. Pope prints Dauphin. Dyce adopts 
Lettsom's emendation : 

But {fouf>f ftat from their nshes shall be rear'd. 

Tlie emendation we have ventured to make is based on 
the supposition that some epithet to anhei has dropped 
out of the text. 

888. Line 04 : So we be rid of them, do what thou icilt. — 
F. 1 has : 

So we be rid of them, do with Aim what thou wilL 
F. 2, F. 3. F. 4: 

So we l>e rid of them, do with them what thou wilt. 

It seems a pity to spoil the line by leaving in the two 
words with them, which are utterly unnecessary. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

883. Lines 1, 2: 

Have gou perum'd the letten/rom the pope. 
The emperor and the Earl o/ Annagnacf 

This probably refers to two attemjits on the part of the 
pope to put an end to the disastrous war between Eng- 
land and France. One was made a year after the king's 
coronation. Hall, after describing the terrible sufferings 
which the war inflicted upon both nations, says (p. idfi): 
"for whiehe cause Euginye the fourth, beyng bishopp of 
Rome, intendyng to br}'ng this cruel warre. to a frendly 
peace, sent his Legate, called Nicolas, Cardinall of the 
holy crosse. into Fraunce to thentent to make an aniitie, 
and a concord betwene the two princes and their realmis. 
This wise cardinall. came first to the Frenche kyng, and 
after to the duke of Bedford Ix^yng at Paris: exhortyng 
conconl, and persuadyng vnitie. shew3mg. dedarj-ng and 
arguyng, peace to be moste honorable and more profitable 
to christian princes, then mortall wai re. or vncharitable 
discencion; " and further on he says: "The Cardinal beyux 
in vtter dispaire, of cdcludyng a peace betwene the two 
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realm es, (least he should seme to departe empty of all 
thyu^es, for the whiche he had taken so muche trauaill) 
desired a truce for Hixe yeres to come, which request, as 
it was to him, by bothe parties hardly graunted, so was it 
of tlie Frenchmen, sone and iijfhtly brolcen, after his re- 
tume." No doubt Uie principal reference is to the Coun- 
cil of Arras. (See above, note 172. ) It was after this Council 
of XrtkA that the Duke of Burgundy deserted the English 
alliance and was reconciled to France. There is no men- 
tion of the Earl of Amiagnac, either in Hall or Holinshed, 
as having been present at the council. 

221 Lines 15-20. — Tliis offer on the part of the Earl of 
Annugnac was not made till later in 1442. The account 
given by Holinshed is as follows: " He (Armagnac) sent 
solemne ambassadours to the king of England, offering 
him his daughter in mariage, with promise to be bound 
(beside great sunimes of monie, which he would giue 
with hir) to deliuer into the king of Englands hands, all 
such castels and townes, as he or his ancestors deteiued 
from him within anie part of the duchie of Aquitaine, 
either by conquest of his progenitors, or by gift and de- 
liuerie of anie French king: and further to aid the same 
king with monie for the recouerie of other cities within 
the same duchie, from the French king; or from anie 
other person that against king Henrie vniustlie kept, and 
wrongfullie withholden them" (vol. iii. p. 205). 

225. Line 17: near KIN to Charles.— Ft. have knit; the 
coiTection is Pope's. The Cambridge editors defend the 
reading of the Ff. Jir/it7 (vol. v. note vi. p. 104): "as the con- 
ceit suggested by the 'knot of amity,' in the preceding 
line, iii not alien from the author's manner." On the 
other hand, Dyce says that knit is a mistake, evidently 
occasioned by the knot Just above, and we agree with the 
latter. Pope's emendation is a very plausible one, and, as 
the retention of kiUt makes a weak and cacophonous line, 
we do not scruple to adopt it. 



the king. It is uselesa to attempt to assign the exact 
year to the events of this act, as it contains a mixture of 
incidents which really occurred in the years 1435, 1442, 
and 1444 respectively. 



). Line 21: Marriage! ala», wncle, my yean are 
young .'-The king was. as Malone points out, twenty-four 
years old w lien he married; but when his marriage with 
the daughter of Armagnac was flrst proposed, he had only 
just completed his twenty-flrst year. 

227. Lines 28. 20 : 

What! 19 my lord of Winchester iwftaird, 
A nd eaXVd unto a cardinal's degree f 

Tills is an undoubted discrepancy, implying great care- 
lessness on the part of the author, in giving the Bishop 
of Winchester the title of cardinal in act I. sc. 3, while he 
is only called prelate in act iii. sc. 1, and bishop in act Iv. 
8c. 1, and making him here apparently for the first time 
invested with the dignity of cardinal. According to his- 
tory, although he was named cardinal in 1417, in the 
reign of Henry V., Archbishop Chichely, who was Jealous 
of him, persuaded the king to forbid Beaufort to accept 
the dignity offei-ed him. and he did not obtain the royal 
license to accept the preferment until 1420. He was ap- 
pointed one of the representatives of the King of England 
at the Congress of Arras in 1435: but he does not appear 
to have been one of the commissioners for peace in the 
diet called together at Tours, at which Suffolk represented 



lines 31-33 : 
Henry the Fi/th did sometime prophesy,-^ 
" 1/ Mice he come to be a cardinal, 
Ile'U make his cap co-equal with the crown." 
The foundation for this statement, here put into the 
mouth of Exeter, seems to rest on the second article of 
the complaint made against the cardinal by Gloucester in 
the year 1441: "First, the cardinall then being bishop of 
Winchester, tooke vpon him the st«te of cardinall, which 
was naied and dcnaied him, by the king of most noble 
memorie, my lord your father (whome God assoile) saieng 
that he had as leefe set his crowne beside him, as see 
him weare a cardinals hat, he being a cardinall" (Holin- 
shed, vol. iii. p. 109). 

229. Line 49: And safely brought to Dover; WHERE, 
iiufhipp'd. — F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 have there; the reading in oiur 
text is that of F. 4. 

220. Line 59: That, neither in birth, or for authority.— 
Johnson would read "for birth." In order to make the 
line scan we must make neither a monosyllable. I would 
propose to read: 

That tiar in birth, nor in autliority. 

ACT V. ScEXK 2. 

2S1. Line 12: Into two PARTS.— Ff. hKye parties; the 
correction is Pope's. It is pretty evident that the error 
arose from the t« being mistaken by the transcriber as 
belonging to the word parts. 

ACT V. SCKXK 3. 

282.— As has been remarked in the Introduction, the first 
part of this scene between Pucelle and the fiends seems 
to have 1>een "written in to please the vulgar," and is de- 
cidedly inconsistent, in the main, with her character as 
depicted by the dramatist. 

288. Line 2: periapts.- In bk. 12, chap. Ix. Reginald 
Scot gives a number of " Popish periapts, amulets and 
charmes." He says: "These vertues under these verses 
(written by pope Urbane the fifth to the emperour of the 
Grecians) ai*e containe<l in a periapt or tablet, 1>e con- 
tinually wome about one. called Agnus Dei, which is a 
little cake, having the picture of a lambe carrying of a 
flag on the one side ; and Christs head on the other side, 
and is hollow: so as the Gospel of 8. lohn. written in fine 
paper, is placed in the concavitie thereof : and it is thus 
compounded or made, even as they themselves report" 

He then gives eight lines of Latin verse "Englished by 
Abraham Fleming." 

" Balme, virgine wax, and holy watei ," 

An Af^us Dei make: 

A f^ft than which none can be greater, 

I send thee for to take. 

From fountain clear the same hath issue. 

In secret sanctified : 

'Gainst liifhtninK it have soveraifpie Tertue, 

And thunder-crackes beside. 
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raled by Hall. "And it happened In the uight ef 
the AiHucinn nf our lorde, Ihat Pollion of Xenlraile^ 
Innc the Fuielt. and Rue or ilie hundred men ot anuei. 
liailed oat of ChapelgDs, by the gate ol the lirtilge 
towanle Uoanldedler. Intenilyng to Ht Are In the Unto 
and luilgyngra of the lord ii( fisndo, which waa Ibeo 
gone to Uartgny, for the Duke of Burgoyna airaitva. 
At whiche tyme, ilr Ihon of Luienliorough, with eight 
other gentlemen (which had ilden abonte the tonne 

miiat aptly and eotiucnlently llwuted or acaled) were 
enine nere to the Indgeiof the lorde of Baudn, where 
they eipled (he Frenchmen, whiche betcan to cnt donu* 
tenlea. cmerthroo e paultlon*. and kll men in their beddee. 
Wherefore, ahortely they auembled a great nomlire of 
men, as well Kngllahe aa Biirgonlona. and coraglonaly act 
on the Krenchmeii. :^ire waa the fight and greale waa the 
alnughter, In in m>ii*h that Ihr Fnnchemen, not able 
lenger tu Indnre, Hvd Into Ihe loun* 10 (aate. that ana 
lelted the otli'-r to entre. In which* chae* waa taken, 
lone the Pnnll, and dIuerM other: whlchelone waa lent 
1« the dnke nt Bolford lo Koan, whn. (after ISg eiunl- 
nBi'la)ahe«aabreiit toaBhei"(pp.]M. IM^ There leerai 
to be no ground for aai:rlblug Ihia act of valonr to the 
PiiheolYork. Monatrelet'i account ll aa followi: 

" After aotne Ume, the fiVcnch. |>ereelrlng their enemlei 
multiply lo taat on tlieui. retreated toward t^jmpll«Be. 
leaving Ihe Uald. who bail remained to cdtct the rear. 
auxioua to bring back Ihe men with lltUe loH. Bnt the 
Burgundiana, kiiuwlug that relnforcementi were coulim 
to them from all qnarlera, puraued them with redoubled 
vigour, and charged them on the plalii. In the conclu- 
alon. ai 1 wai tuld, the Maid was dngged from her hone 
by an archer, near lo whom *a> the baatardde Vendeme, 
and to him the lurreudered *bd pledged her falUi. Hs 
lo«t no lime In carrying her to Uarlgny. and put her 
under aaecnra guard. Wilh litr waa taken Potnn the 
Rnrgundlan. and lome othen. but in no great number. 
The iYench re-enterod Compligne doleful anil veied at 
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MO. Line (S: & uhat Oibh vill. Ihou art ifyprlnmtT. 
-It ll hardly neceiaary to aay that SnlTolk nev.r took 
Margaret prinnner. It waa In 1190 that J<ian waa cap- 
tured; but not until 14(4. when repreMnllng the king at 
the Diet held at Tuuta, that Snflolk took npnn hJmadI 
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to net;otiate the marriage between Uargaret of Ad Jon 
anil Ileury VL 

241. Lines 47-40: 

Fvr I wUl touch thee but vith reverent hand*, 
And lay them gently on thy tender $ide. 
I ki»8 these finger* for eternal peace. 

In Ff. these lines run thus: 

For I will touch thee but with reuercnd hands 
I kibse these finders for etemall peace. 
And lay them (gently on thy tender side. 

The transposition was made by Capell. The reason for 
the transposition is that Suffolk, according totlie arrange- 
ment of the Ff., is made to kiss his own Angers: "a sym- 
bol of peace," says Malone, "of which there is, I believe, 
no example." On the other hand, those who defend the 
reading of the old copies say that Suffolk is supposed to 
kis.s Margai-et's hand, and to lay it gently back by her side; 
but surely it is much more natural, as he is supposed to 
be bringing her in prisoner, that he should have his arm 
round her, as if supporting her. 

242. Line 63: Ucuit not a tongue? is she not here THT 
PRISONER? -F. 1 omits Uiese words, winch were added 
by F. 2. LettAon> suggetta: " Perhaps the author wrote 
* here in place,' or ' here beside thee;' at any rate he could 
scarcely have written what the second folio ascribes to 
him" (Walker, vol. iii. p. 152). We agree with Dyce in 
thinking that this o)>jectton has not much force. 

148. Line 71 : Confounds the tongue, and makes the 
senses ROUGH. — There have been several emendations 
pro])osed in this line. Hanmer suggests "makes the 
senses crouch" instead of rough, which Dyce adopts. 
Collier coolly altered it to "mocks the sense of tcueh." 
Schmidt explains it: "disturbs them like a troubled 
water, ruffles them." May not rough here be taken as 
the opposite to fine, the meaning being that the effect 
of beauty, instead of shan>ening the senses, makes them 
dnll and rough ) 

244. Lines 77, 78: 

She 's beautiful, and therefore to be \eoo'd; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

Tliete lines occur with very little variation in Titus An- 
dronicus, ii. 1. 82, 83 : 

She is a woman, tlierefore may be woo'd; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 

Steevens says that the latter line "seems to be a pro- 
verl)ial line, and occurs in Greene's Planetomachia, 15S5" 
CV'ar. Ed. vol. xviii. p. 143). 

245. Line 83: there lies a COOLING CARD.— Clarke (p. 
347) explains this expression thus: " A card so decisive 
as to cool the courage of an adversary; metaphorically, 
something to damp or overwhelm the hopes of an ex- 
pectant." We have in The Antiquary (1641), v. 1: "Are 
yon so hot? I shall give you a card to cool you presently" 
(Dodsley. vol. xiii. p. 505); and in Sir Gyles Goosecappe, 
ii. 1: "their livers were too hot, you know, and for tem- 
per sake they must needs have a cooling carde plaid 
upon them ' (Bullen's Old Plays, vol. iii. p 37). 

MB. Line 89: tush, that 's a WOODEN thing!- This is the 
only instance of Shakeiq>eare using the word wooden 



in this peculiar sense. It may either meaii "That is a 
vfooden, i.e. a stupid thing to do," much as we talk now- 
adays of any dense person being "wooden headed;" or it 
may possibly mean that the king was a "mere -block of 
wood" incapable of love. None of the instances given 
by Steevens in l^s note seem very much to the point; nor 
has he succeeded in coming across any instance of this 
exact phrase. The following passage from Middleton's 
llie Wisdom of Solomon Paraphrased (lines 17-19) illus- 
trates this meaning of wooden: 

Conceiviiig fully in a foolish brain. 
Taught and instructed in a wooden school. 

Which made hi^ hcuil run of a nooden % cin. 
- Works, voi. v. p. 445 ; 

referring to the making of wooden idols. The double 
sense of the word here is clearly intende<l. 

247. Line 120: Jf thou trilt condescend to— .— Ff. 1, F. 2, 
F. 3 have " to be my;" F. 4 " to my." The emendation is 
Steevens'a The words be my are superfluous. 

248. Line 154: the counties Maine and Anjou.—'Mtdne 
is called both by Hall and Uolinshed " the county Maine." 
Ff. have country; the alteration is Theobald a 

249. Line 179: Words sweetly plac'd and modestly di- 
rected. —¥. 1 has modestie; the correction is made in F. 2. 

250. Line 192: AND natural graces that extinguish art 
— F. 1 has mad; F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 made. Pope prints her; 
but we prefer Mason's conjecture aiui, which we have 
adopted, as being the word most likely to be mistaken 
for mad. Steevens defends the reading of F. 1, supposing 
mad to = " wild," "uncultivated;" but exen in tliat sense 
the word seems completely out of place. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

251. Line 2: this kills thy father's A«art — Compare 

Richard II. v. 1. 97-100: 

Give me mine own ai^ain; 't were no good part 
To take on me to keep and Jti// thy heart. 
So, now I have mine own again, be gone. 
That I may strive to kill tt with a groau. 

The expression to kill one's heart means " to cause great 
grief" or "distress." 

262. Line 7: Deerepid miser I^Fot an instance of miser 
= miserable creature, compare The (intention between 
Liberality and Prodigality (1602), i. 6: 

That miters can advance to dignity. 
And princes turn to misers' misery. 

—Dodsley. vol. viii. p. 343. 

253. Lines 7-0.— We have already remarked in the In- 
troduction on the gross inconsistency of Joan's repudi- 
ating her parents, and claiming to be of noble birth, as 
she does here, after her own declaration of her humble 
origin. (See above, i. 2. 72-75.) In fact the whole of this 
scene is contemptible, with the exception of Joan's 
speech (lines 36-53). 

254. Line 18: Ood knows thou art a COLLOP of my flesh. 
—Shakespeare only nses collop in one other paasag«, 
namely. In Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 137, where Polixenes saya 
of his son: "Most dear'st! my coUop!" There is great 
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difference of opinion as to the origin of this word. Rich- 
ardson derives it from to eoUtno or colly, i.e. "to make 
black with coal;" and quotes Cotgrave, who gives: "char- 
bonjier, is to collow, or make black with a coal." But the 
real derivation is from German klojt/en, Dutch kloppen^ 
*' to beat" Skeat quotes a passage from a comic poem, 
of which he does not give the date, in which the word 
klop is used-" clap" or " clatter." Halliwell gives dope 
= " a blow" in his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words; and in Cornwall clapping is used, meaning "lame," 
"limping;" a word derived probably from the same 
source. There is no doubt that collop originally meant 
"a piece of meat cut off for the purpose of cooking." 
Beaumont and Fletcher u.*^c the word in The Maid of 
the Mill. iv. 1: 

if there want but a collofi. 
Or a steak o' me, look to 't. 

—Works, vol. ii. p. 599. 

255. Line 49: So, MISCONCEIVED Jmiuo/ J re hath been. 
—P. 1 has : 

No misconceyued, Joan of Aire hath beene; 

and so F. 2, P. 3, V. 4 substantially. Steevens arranges 
the line thus : 

No, *niscouceiv€d! Joan of Arc liath been, 
explaining it, "No. ye misconceivers, ye who mistake me 
and my qualities." The reading in our text is that of 
P. 4, which certainly seems to l>e, in this instance, the 
right reading. There can be no necessity for giving tlie 
peculiar sense to mittconceiced which Steevens does. Its 
natural meaning suits the context best; Joan calls her- 
self the victim of misconception. 

256. Line 04: Although ye HALE me to a violent death. 
—It is worth noting that this word seems to be a favour- 
ite one with the author, or authors of this play, in which 
it occurs three times, namely, i. 1. 149; ii. 5. 3; v. 4. 64. It 
occurs twice in II. Henry VI. iv. 1. 131 and iv. 8. 59; twice 
in Titus Andronicus. v. 2. 51 ; v. 3. 143, and once in Pericles, 
iv. 1. 55. It may be noted that these are all plays of 
which comparatively but a small portion is Shakespeare's 
own work. He uses the word no more than Ave times in 
all the other plays; namely, in Twelfth Xight, iil. 2. 64; 
Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 102; Troilus and Cressida, iv. 5. 6; 
Coriolanus, v. 4. 40; Othello, iv. 1. 144. 

257. Line 70: Well. WELL, go to; we 'U have no battardi 
live.— The second tcell was added by Capell. P. 1 has: 

Well jf o too. we '11 haue no Bastards Hue. 

F. 2, P. 3, F. 4 have " we will have no bastards live," in 
order to make the line complete. Capell's emendation, 
however, is preferable. 

258. Line 74: that notorious Machiavel ! — In Merry 

Wives, iii. 1. 103, 104, we have: "Am I politic? am I 

subtle? am I a Machiavelf" and in III. Henry VI. iU. 2. 

193: 

And set the fnurdercits hfitthuntl to school, 

an epithet which he scarcely deserves. Machiarelli was 
born in 1400, and died in 1527. His period of political 
activity, as secretary to the Council of Ten in Florence, 
lasted from 1498 to 1512. In that year he was banished: 
a^id was not again employed, except as ambassador. His 
w^rk Del Principe, which has gained for his name pro- 
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verbial infamy, was not published till 1532. The evil 
reputation associated with the name of Machiavelli » 
scarcely deserved. His other works are models of style 
and composition; and may Justly claim to rank among 
the noblest specimens of Italian literature. The anachron- 
ism in this passage is surpassed by one ({uoted by Steevens 
from The Valiant Welsliman, 1615, a play of Anuin'i. 
One of the characters bids Caradoc, i.e. Caractacus, 

read Mmckiin>*l: 
Princes that would aspire must mock at belL 

858. Line 87: May never gloriom $un reflex kin beanu. 
—This is the only instance of the use of this word as a 
verb. Shakespeare uses the noun once; namely, in Rom. 
and JuL iii. v. 20: 

T is but the pale rx/lex of Cynthia's brow. 

880. Line 91. —This is the last that the dramatist 
allows us to see of the unhappy Joan, who ought to have 
been the heroine of this play; whose character, as has 
been already pointed out, is treated with such inconsis- 
tency, and such a curious mixture of meanness and gene- 
rosity, tliat one does not know whether the dramatist 
intended us to sympathize with her, or to detest her. 
One cannot help regretting that Shakespeare had not 
time and inclination to treat the character of the Maid 
of Orleans from a nobler and Juster point of view; but 
perhaps that would have been asking too much of a 
writer in his time. The intense prejudice shown against 
Joan by Hall and Holinshed, greater in the case of the 
latter, proves how long the embittered animosity, which 
originally demanded the execution of this brave and 
noble-minded woman, survived in the English mind. 
Hall gives the letter sent by the King of England to the 
Duke of Burgundy justifying the execution of Joan. Thia 
letter has been attributed to the Duke of Bedford; but, 
from the theological tone of it, it is more likely to liave 
been the work of Cardinal Beaufort, who is said to have 
been the only ecclesiastic who looked on unmoved at the 
Maid's death-agony. The letter is too long for quotatiou; 
but the gist of it is that she was accused of heresy, of 
sorcery, and of blasphemy; that she refused to confess 
her crimes till the judges had begun to pronounce her 
sentence; that being condemned to penance, she revoked 
her confession and submission; was again exhorted to 
repent, but, proving obstinate, was delivered over to the 
secular authorities, who condemned her to be burnt. 
Hall does not accuse her of incontinency, as will be seen 
from the following passage, in which he ai'gues against 
any claim on her part to sanctity: " I can very well agree, 
that she was more to be marueiled at. as a false pro> 
phetisse, and seducer of the people: then to be honored 
or worshipped as a sainct sent from Ood into tlie realme 
of Praunce. For of this I am sure, that all auncient 
writers, aswell deuine as prophane, alledge these three 
thynges, beside diuerse other, to apparteine to a good 
woman. First, shamefastnesse, whiche the lUunain Ladies 
so kept, that seldome or neuer thei wer seen openly talk- 
yng with a man: which vertue, at this day emongest the 
Turkes, is highly esteemed. The seconde, is pitie: whiche 
in a womans harte, abhorreth the spillyng of the blond 
of a poore beast, or a sely birde. The third, is wonumly 
behnuor aduoydyng the occasion of euill iudgement, and 
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causes of slaunJre. If these qualities, be of necessiUe, 
incident to a good woman, where was her shamefastnes, 
when &lie daily and nightly, was conuersant with comeu 
aouldiors. and men of warre, emongest whom, is small 
honestie, lesse vertue, and sliamefastnesse, least of all 
exercised or vsed? Where was her womanly pitle, whfi 
she takin;; to her, the harte of a cniell beaste, slewe, 
man, woman, and childe, where she might haue the vpper 
hand ? Where was her womanly behauor, when she cladde 
her self in a mannes clothyng, and was c6uersant with 
euery lusell, geuyng occasion to all men to iudge, and 
speake euill of her, and her doynges. Then these thyuges, 
beyng thus plainly true, all men must nedes confesse, 
that the cause ceasyng, the effect also ceaseth: so yt, if 
these morall vertues lackyng, she was no goo<l woma, 
then it must nedes, consequently folowe, that she was no 
salnct"(p. 159). 

But the dramatist had some ground for representing 
Joan as stooping to the cowardly device of pleading preg- 
nancy, as the following passage from Ilolinshed will show: 
" But herein (Qod helpc vs) she fullie afore possest of the 
feend, not able to hold hir in ante towardnesse of grace, 
falling streight wale into hir former abominations (and 
yet seeking to cech out life as long as she might) stake 
not (though the shift were shamefull) toconfesse hir selfe 
a strumpet, and (vnmaried as she was) to 1>e with child. 
For triall, the lord regents lenitie gaue hir nine moneths 
stale, at the end wherof she found herein as false as 
wicked in the rest, an eight dales after, vpon a further 
definitiue sentence declared against hir to be relapse, and 
a renouncer of hir oth and repentance, was she thererpon 
deliuered ouer to secular power" (vol. iii. p. 171). How- 
ever much of shame one feels, as an Englishman, at the 
malignant cruelty which condemned this heroic girl, 
whose courage at least ought to have won the respect of 
her foes, to an ignominious death; and at the malicioiu 
prejudice which, a century and a half later, allowed no 
English writer to treat her character with any Justice; 
still it may be some consolation to remember that it was 
reserved for a Frenchman in the eighteenth century, one 
before whose intellect, if not to whose heart, we are often 
asked to bow down, to perpetrate the greatest outrage on 
the Maid of Orleans. Voltaire's filthy and ribald slander 
on one of the noblest of heroines his country had ever 
produced is fortunately little read, except by those whose 
tastes lend them t<» explore the sewage of literature. Tliat 
any Frenchman could have written such a thing seems 
almost incredible; but, having written it. that he should 
not have done everything in his power to withdraw it 
from publication, and to destroy every copy of it, seems 
absolutely imp(#ssible. Unfortunately for the reputation 
of the human intellect, such is the fact 

Ml. Line 114: sevkrk covenants. -For another instance 
of the accent on the first tiyllablo of this word compare 
Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 41: "O Just buttivere lawt" 
In all other coses Sliakcspeare uses the word with the 
accent on the second syllable. 

98S. Lines 121. 122: 

The hollow patutage of my prison 'D w/iee^ 
By »ujht of these our BALEFUL enemies. 
Ft. have poisoned; the emendation is Theobald's. Johnson 



defends poiaon'd on the ground that the epithet agrees 
well enough with baU^ul in the following line; bale/ui 
being= " baneful," i.e. "noxious;" but surely it is not his 
voice that would §ee his baleful enemies, and the context 
does not allow of our making any sense of poiMon'd. For 
baleful compare Rom. and JuL iL 3. 8: "baleful weeds 
and precious-Juiced flowers." 

S6S. Line 150: Stand'st thou aloqf upon comparison^— 
The meaning is: "Do you stand off uiM)n the ground of 
comparing your position with that of King Ilenry, the 
part that you possess of France with the part that he 
possesses?" 

961 Lines 171.172: 

Nor be rebellious TO THE CROWN OP ENGLAND. 
TAoti, nor thy nobles, TO THE CRoWN OF Enqland. 

Walker suggests that there is an error he e in the repe- 
tition of the words to the eroum of Enfflaiui. It certainly 
looks very much like it I would suggest the omission 
altogether of the words in the second line, leaving the 
line an imperfect one. 

ACT V. Scene 5. 

966. Lines 5-0 : 

And like at rigour of tempestuous gusts 
Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide. 
So am I driven by breath of her renown, 
Either to sufer shipvreck, or arrive 
Where I nuty have fruition of her love. 
The simile in this passage is certainly obscure and far- 
fetched. Johnson says: "he seems to mean, tliat as a 
ship is driven against the tide by the wind, so he is driven 
by love against the current of his interest" (Var. Ed. voL 
xviii. p. 157). King Henry does not say anything about 
sacrificing his interests; he simply says, what he affirms 
below (79-^). that Suffolk's description of Margaret's 
charms and accomplishments has kindled in him so strong 
a passion, tliat he has determined to possess her as his 
wife. 

There does not seem to be any historical authority for 
representing Henry's consent to this marriage as pro- 
ceeding from any passion excited by the description, re- 
ceived from Suffolk, of MaiKsret's charms. From the first 
it most have been a marriage devised, on political gruundi*, 
by part of the king's council; and, as far as we can gather 
from the somewhat conflicting authorities, Suffolk wss 
himself very reluctant to conclude the marriage. Hall's 
account is as follows: "When these thynges wer con- 
cluded, the Erie of Suffotke with his company, thinkyng 
to hane brought ioyfuU tidynges, to the wh6le realme of 
Englande, departed from Toures, and so by long iomies, 
arriued at Doner, and came to the kyng to W^estminster, 
and there openly before the kyng and his counsail, de- 
clared how he had taken an honorable truce, for the 
saueguard of Normandy, and the wealth of y* realme. 
out of whiche truce, he thought, yea, and doubted not, 
but a perpetual peace, and a finall concorde, should 
shortely proceade and growe out And muche the soner, 
for that honorable mariage, that inuincible alliaunce, 
that Godly affinitie, which he had concluded: omitting 
nothyng, whiche might extoll and setfurth, the penonag* 
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of the Ladie, nor forgetting any thyiig. of the nobilitie of 
her kinne. nor of her fathers high stile: as who would 
saie, that she was of suche an excellent I)eautie, and of 
BO high a parentage, that almotte no king or Emperor, 
was worthy to l>e her make. Although this mariage 
pleased well the kyng. and dinerse of his counsaill, and 
especially suche as were adherentea, and fautors to the 
erle of SufToIke, yet Uumfrey duke of Gloucester, l*rotec- 
tor of the reahne. repugned and resisted as muche as in 
hiui luie, this new alliaunce and contriued matrimonie" 
(p. 204). 

266. Li ncs 25-20. —Gloucester's reasons for opposing the 
marriage are the same as those given by Uall (p. 204): 
"that it was neither consonaunt to the lawe of God nor 
man, nor honorable to a prince, to infringe and breake a 
proniiHc or contracte, by hyni made and concluded, for 
the vtilitic and proflte of his realme and people, declar- 
yng, that the kyiig. l)y his Ambassadors, sufficiently in- 
atnicted and authorised, bad cdcluded and cdtracted, a 
maiia^c betwene his higbnes, and the doughter of therle 
of Arniinacke. vi)on condicions. bothc to hym and his 
realme, asmuche profitable as honorable. Whiche offers 
and codicioiiH, thesaid erle sith his commyng out of his 
captiuitic and tliraldome, is redy to yelde and performe, 
aaiyng: that it was more conueniente for a Prince, to 
marie a wife with riches and frendes, then to take a 
make with nothyng, and disherite himself and his realme 
of olile rightes and aunoient seigniories. The duke was 
not heard, but the Erles doynges, were condiscended 
Tnto, and allowed. Whiche facte engendered suche a 
flame, that it ncuer wente oute, till bothe the parties with 
many other were consumed and slain, to the great vn- 
qaietnes of the kyng and his realme." 

W7. Line 46: Bende, hit wealth doth roat^ant liberal 
douvr.— This is the reading of F. 2. F. 1 reails "a liberal 
dower," which Dyce prefers on the ground that toarrant 
U usually a monosyllable in our early poets. This may 
be so in one or two instances; but certainly, in the majo- 
rity of passages in which Shakespeare uses the word, it 
cainiot >)e anything but a dissyllable. For instance, in 
the Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 00; the Two Gent, of Verona, 
ii. 4. 102; in Richard IL iv. I. 235; and again in this very 
play, V. 3. 143. Ho. upon the whole, we are Justified in 
preferring to follow F. 2. 

S68. Line 5C: Than to be dealt in by ATTORNEYSHIP.— 
Or as we sliould say, "by attorney." Shakespeare is J 
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rather fond of this legal similitade: e.g. in Richard IIL 
iT. 4. 413 : 

Be the attorney of my lore to her ; 

and again in same play, v. 3. 83 : 

I, by attorney t bless thee from thjr mother. 

Shakespeare would certainly seem, at one period of hit 
life, to have had some practical acquaintance with the 
technicalities of the law. (See Mid. Night's Dream, note 
11.) 

B69. Une 60: IT mott qf all tkeu rta$oni hindetk ua.— 
It is omitted in Ff.; first inserted by Rowe. 

S70. Line 04: Whereat the contrary bringeth FORTH hli$». 
—Tills is the reading of F. 2. F. 3, F. 4. F. 1 has briiigeth 
bliss, which some editors defend upon the ground that 
contrary is here used as a quadrisyllable; but as there 
does not seem to be, in Shakespeare, any instance of the 
use of the word as a quadrisyllable; and as, in two pas- 
sages, namely, Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 144: "Be quite 
contrdry;" and Hamlet, iii. 2. 221: 

Our wills and fates do m> cotttrdry run, 

Shakespeare uses it with the accent on the second syllable 
(where the word cannot possibly be a quadrisyllableX it 
fseems better to adopt the alteration of F. 2. 

2^1. Line 72: Will antwer hope in tame qf a king.— 
Ff. have: 

Will answer our hope in issue of a king. 

The omission of our was first suggested by Steevens. 

21$. Line 90: ACROSS the teag to England, and be 
erown'd.—¥t. have To erott; the emendation is Walker 'a 

S78. Line lOS: But I trill rule both her, the king, and 
realm. —Whether this play was written before or after 
those two plays now known as The Second and Third 
Parts of Henry VI. . it certainly ends at the very best 
point that could be chosen with regard to the two otiier 
plays. Henry's marriage seems to have been the turning- 
point of his fortunes. Yrom that moment nothing aeemi 
to have prospered with him or his army. The discontent 
M'hich the cession of Anjou and Maine excited in the 
minds of the people, as well as amongst the nobles, was 
Increased by the uniform ill success which the English 
met with in France after that event. Had Henxy not 
been linked to a woman of so ambitions, reaolute, and 
fierce a character as Margaret, he might, perhaps, have 
been suffered to conclude his reign in peace; or, at iMst, 
to have yielded up the crown of his own accord, and re- 
tired into that life of quiet contemplation and religiona 
devotion for which he was most adapted by nature. 
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PART I. 
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Tlie componnd wordi marked with an aiterlik(>)«Te printed M two teparate wordi lu F. 1 



Cariivat«(ad 
Co-eiiii»l 



Oven^B- 

Over-mouBtlog 

Oterpaaud 

Over-ledloiu . . I 





ub.)lli. 






i«P<W 




lich-Jewelei 


. L 


Kljoroml)- , 




Sack'M"!'.) 


. IJ. 


3«Pl«« 


■\li. 


Serviut/... 










h)j , 


staugkterer 


II 


Spelling".. 




aplaH".,., 


, 1. 






^troug-flied 




ItDbbomlf. 




studlonilj . 




subtle-wltlw 
SiibverU . . . 


, i. 






Talnl" 


,. T 



Unready -j ,j 

Unvanquiihed. V. 
Vpiai <>Dh >.. it. 



Wai-wearled . . 

Wilt 

Writlilsd 
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ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 



Sou 

90. i. 1. 60: Guienne, Champagne, Bheim», RoUEN, Or- 
lean*. 

43. i. 1. 95; The Duke Aletifon Jlieth to hit $ide. 

44. i. 1. 96: The Dauphin CBOWM'D king! AND aU fiy to 

him! 
46. i. 1. 128: Cried out amain. A Talbot! HO! a Talbot! 
50. i. 1. 159: The Earl of Salisbury CRAYES A tupply. 
52. i. 1. 174: for me NO THINO remaim. 
58. i. 2. 25: THAT Salisbury 's a desperate homicide. 
70. L 2. 102: Then corns ON, o' Ood'e name; I fear fio 

tpoman. So Keightley. 
77. L 2. 148: Drive them from Orleans, be immortali^d. 



Note 
94. 



116. 
1.S7. 
138. 



146. 
178. 
179. 



L 4. 1&-18: 

And eten FOR them three day$ hate 1 watch'd. 

If I could tee them, 

Sow do thou watch, for 1 can $tay no longer. 

iL 2. 54: No, truly, NO; 't it more than mannert vUi 

ii. 5. 76: Unto the third King Edward. 

U. 5. 82. 83: 

Long after thit, when TTenry the Fifth, 
Succeeding hit SIBR Bolingbroke, did reign. 

III. 1. 29: Were I ambitiotu, cowtous, or worse. 

iii. 4. 7: Twelve eitiet, teven walUd towns of strength 

ill. 4. 13: Is this Ijord Talbot, uncle Gloueestrrf 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 



Note 
55. 
173. 
188. 
280. 



I. 2. 7: 0' the whiles. 

iii. 3. 47: As looks the mother on her LONELY babe. 
iv. 1. 175: B.IQHT prettily did play the orator. 
V. 1. 59: That NOR in birth, NOR IN authority. 
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Not« 

264. V. 4. 171, 172 : 

Nor be rebellion TO THE CROWN OF ENGLAND, 

Thou, nor thy nobles. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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